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/^•'^  PREFACE. 


This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first  treats  of  tlie 
Geometry  of  Machineiy;  the  second  of  the  Dynamics  of  Ma- 
chinery; and  the  third  of  the  Materials,  Strength,  and  Con- 
straction  of  Machinery. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Geometry  of  Machinery,  machines  are 
considered  with  reference  to  the  comparative  motions  only  of 
their  moving  parts;  and  rules  are  given  for  designing  and  arrang- 
ing those  parts  so  as  to  produce  any  given  comparative  motion. 

Considering  that  the  object  of  such  niles  is  to  adjust  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts  of  machines  by  processes  of  practical  geometrj', 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  solve  every  question  by  drawing, 
rather  than  by  calculation,  except  in  a  few  special  cases  where 
calculation  is  indispensable. 

Many  of  the  graphic  rules  thus  obtained  are  made  more  easy 
and  accurate,  and  some,  indeed,  are  made  possible  which  were  not 
so  before,  by  the  aid  of  new  methods  of  measuring  and  laying  off 
the  lengths  of  curved  lines. 

Two  chapters  of  the  first  part  are  devoted  to  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  movements  of  single  pieces  in  machines.  The 
remainder  of  the  part  relates  to  Pure  Mechanism,  as  defined  and 
reduced  to  a  system  by  Professor  Willis.  The  order  in  which 
the  various  combinations  in  mechanism  are  treated  of  is  different 
from  that  adopted  by  him;  but  the  principles  are  the  same. 

Several  problems  in  mechanism  are  solved  by  methods  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  hitherto  been  published;  and  which 
possess  advantages  in  point  of  ease  or  of  accuracy.  I  may  specify, 
io  particular,  the  drawing  of  rolling  curves,  and  of  some  kinds  of 
cams;  the  construction  of  the  figures  of  teeth  of  skew-bevel  wheels, 
and  of  threads  of  gearing  screws,  by  the  help  of  the  normal  section; 
and  some  improvements  in  the  details  of  processes  for  designing 
intermittent  gear,  link-motions,  and  parallel  motions. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Dynamics  of  Machinery  are  considered 
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the  forces  exerted  and  the  work  done  in  machines;  the  means  of 
measuring  those  quantities  by  indicators  and  dynamometers,  of 
determining  and  balancing  the  reactions  of  moving  masses  in 
machines,  and  of  regulating  work  and  speed;  and  the  efBciency,  or 
proportion  in  which  the  useful  work  is  less  than  the  total  work,  in 
the  different  sorts  of  moving  pieces,  and  in  their  various  combina- 
tions. 

Considering  that  a  convenient  single  word  is  wanted  to  denote 
the  propoi'tion  in  which  the  total  work  in  a  machine  is  greater 
than  the  useful  work,  I  have  ventured  to  propose  the  word  Counter- 
BFriciENCY  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Materials,  Strength,  and  Construction  of 
Machinery  are  considered,  ^5^,  the  properties  of  various  materials, 
as  affecting  their  treatment  and  use  in  the  constiniction  of  machines ; 
secondly^  the  general  principles  of  the  strength  of  materials;  thirdly, 
the  special  application  of  those  principles  to  questions  relating  to 
the  strength  and  the  construction  of  various  parts  of  machines; 
Bud  fourthly f  the  principles  of  the  action  of  cutting  tools. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  values  of  the  factor 
of  safety  and  of  the  working  stress  in  successful  examples  of  actual 
machinery;  and  some  of  the  problems  respecting  the  strength  of 
special  parts  of  machines  have  not  been  published  previously  except 
in  scientific  journals  and  in  lectures. 

Authorities  for  facts  and  information  are  cited  where  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  following  works  are  so  frequently  referred 
to,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention  them  here  specially : — 

Willis  On  Mechanism,  first  edition,  1841;  second  edition,  1870, 

Fairbairn  On  MiUwork. 

HoLTZAPFFEL  On  MechaniccU  Manipulation, 

Buchanan  On  MUlwork;  edited  by  Tredgold  and  G.  Rennie, 

with  an  Essay  on  Tools  by  Nasmyth. 

W.  J.  M.  R 


The  Seventh  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  additional  matter 
relating  to  recent  improvements  added  to  Appendix. 

W.  J.  M. 
Glasgow,  May,  1805. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINERY  AND  MILLWOM. 


INTKODUOTION 


AbT.  1.  Ifaiave  mm4  V»9  •f  BiaclilBenr  !■  Oc— gal,— The  use  of 
machinery  is  to  transmit  and  modify  motion  and  force.  The  parts  of 
-which  it  consists  may  be  distinguished  into  two  principal  divisions, — 
the  Mechanism,  or  moving  parts;  and  the  Frame,  being  the  structure 
which  supports  the  pieces  of  the  mechanism,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
determines  the  nature  of  their  motions.  In  the  action  of  a  machine 
the  following  three  things  take  place : — First,  Some  natural  source 
of  energy  communicates  motion  and  force  to  a  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism called  the  Prime  Mover;  Secondly,  The  motion  and  force  are 
transmitted  from  the  prime  mover  through  the  train  of  mechanism 
to  the  worlinj  piece;  and  during  that  transmission  the  motion  and 
force  are  modified  in  amount  and  in  direction,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
saitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied;  and, 
Thirdly,  The  working  piece,  by  means  of  its  motion,  or  of  its  motion 
and  force  combined,  accomplishes  some  useful  purpose. 

2.   I^iMfaicttoa  betwcea  the  Cle«iMeltT  aad  the  Drnamicii   of  9I«- 

cihiacrr*— The  modification  of  motion  in  machinery  depends  on  the 
figures  and  arrangement  of  the  moving  pieces,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  frame  and  with  each  other;  and 
almost  all  questions  respecting  it  can  be  solved  by  the  ap])lication 
of  geometrical  principles  alone.  The  modification  of  force  depends 
on  the  modification  of  motion;  and  those  two  phenomena  always 
take  place  together;  but  in  solving  questions  relating  to  the  modi- 
fication of  force,  the  principles  of  dynamics  have  to  be  applied  in 
a^Idition  to  those  of  geometry.  Hence,  in  treating  of  the  art  of 
designing  machinery,  arises  a  division  into  two  departments, — the 
^Geumetry  of  MadtiTiery"  or  ^^ Science  of  Pv/re  Mechanism**  (to  use 
a  term  introduced  by  Professor  Willis),  which  shows  how  the  figure, 
arrangement,  and  mode  of  connection  of  the  pieces  of  a  machine 
are  to  be  adapted  to  the  modification  of  motion  which  they  are  to 
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produce;  and  the  **Dynamic8  of  Machinery"  which  shows  what 
modifications  of  force  accompany  given  modifications  of  motion, 
and  what  modifications  of  motion  are  required  in  order  to  produce 
given  modifications  of  force. 

3.  strcBgih  •r  HachtaieiT.— In  order  that  a  machine  may  be  fit 
for  use,  every  part,  both  of  the  machinery  and  of  the  framework, 
must  be  capable  of  bearing  the  utmost  straining  action  which  can 
be  exerted  upon  it  during  the  working  of  the  machine,  without  any 
risk  of  being  broken  or  overstrained ;  and  the  dimensions  requii*ed 
for  that  purpose  are  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  strength  of  materials. 

4.  The  Art  •f  the  CoBstrnctioa  of  Mmehimerj  consists  of  three  de- 
partments,— ^the  selecting  and  obtaining  of  suitable  materials  for  the 
parts  of  the  mechanism  and  framework ;  the  shaping  of  those  parts 
to  the  pix)per  figures  and  dimensions  by  means  of  suitable  tools; 
and  the  fitting-up  of  the  machine,  by  putting  its  parts  together. 

5.  9iTii«Mt  •€  tiM  Saftticct.— For  the  reasons  explained  in  the 
preceding  Articles,  the  subjecta  of  this  work  are  treated  of  under 
four  principal  heads, — Geometry  of  Machinery,  or  Pure  Mechanism  ; 
Dynamics  of  Machinery;  Materials,  Construction,  and  Strength  of 
Machineiy. 
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PART  L 

GEOMETBT  OF  MACHD^EBT* 


CHAPTER  L 

ELEMENTABY  BULES  IN  DESCRIPTIYB  OEOMETRT. 

SscnoH  L — Qeneral  ExplcmatMM — Projection  of  Points  and  Lines, 

6.  Pcacriytire  Qc^BieirT  is  the  art  of  representing  solid  figures 
npon  a  plane  surfaca  In  the  present  chapter  are  given  some 
general  elementary  roles  in  that  art,  whose  application  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  designing  mechanism.  The  more 
special  and  complex  rules  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  in 
treating  of  the  particular  kinds  of  mechanism  to  which  those  rules 
belong.* 

7.  Bj  the  Pr*jecti*a  •f  «  F^tet  upon  a  given  plane  ia  meant 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  point  on 
the  plane.  For  example, 
in  ^g.  Ij^Z  ZX.  repre- 
sents a  plane  (called  a 
plane  of  projection),  A  a 
]xnnt,  and  A  B  a  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the 
point  on  the  plane;  the 
foot,  B,  of  that  perpen- 
dicular is  the  projection 
of  the  point  A.  on  the 
plane  XZZX. 

8.  The  PmMom  •r  « 
F«tot  is  completely  deter- 
mined when  its  projections  upon  two  planes  not  parallel  to  each 
other  are  known.  In  descriptive  geometry  a  pair  of  planes  of 
projection  at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  used;  and  in  general 
one  of  these  is  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal.     Thus,  in  fig.  1, 

*  FosT  complete  informatioiii  on  the  subject  of  dewnptive  geometiy,  refinr- 
enee  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Monge  and  ^M^tte  in  Freaol^  and  «f 
Br.  Woolley  in  Engliah. 
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XZ  ZX  18  the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  and  X  Y  Y  X  the 
horizontal  plane  of  projection;  B  is  the  vertical  projection,  and  C 
the  horizontal  projection  of  the  point  A ;  and  those  two  projections 
rompletely  determine  the  position  of  the  point  A;  for  no  other 
point  can  have  the  same  pair  of  projections. 

9.  The  AxU  of  FMjecttoB  is  the  line  X  X,  in  which  the  two 
planes  of  projection  cut  each  other. 

10.  RakatMcnt. — When  the  two  projections  of  an  object  are 
shown  in  one  drawing,  it  is  convenient  to  represent  to  the  mind 
that  the  following  process  has  been  performed : — Suppose  that  the 
vertical  plane  of  projection  is  hinged  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  the 
axis  X  X,  and  that  after  the  projection  of  the  object  on  the  vertical 
plane  has  been  made,  that  plane  is  tunied  about  that  axis  until  it 
lies  flat  in  the  position  "Kz  zX,  soas  tobo  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  plane :  thus  bringing  down  the  projection  B  to  6.  This 
process  is  called  the  rabatTnerU  of  the  vertical  ])lane  upon  the 
horizontal  plane  (to  use  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French 
'^rabatteinent"  by  Dr.  Woolley).  The  two  points  C  and  b  are  in 
one  straight  line  perpendicular  to  X  X.  The  process  of  rabatment 
may  be  conceived  also  to  be  performed  upon  a  plane  in  any  position 
when  a  figure  contained  in  that  plane  is  shown  in  its  true  dimen- 
sions on  one  of  the  planes  of  projection. 

1 1 .  PriycciiMia  of  i<iaes.— The  projection  of  a  line  is  a  line  con- 
taining the  projections  of  all  the  points  of  the  ])rojected  line.  The 
projection  of  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection 
is  a  point;  for  example,  the  projection  on  the  vertical  plane, 
X  Z  Z'K  (fig.  1 ),  of  the  straight  line  A  B,  perpendicular  to  that 
plane,  is  the  point  B.  The  projection  of  a  straight  line  in  any 
other  position  relatively  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  a  straight 
line.  If  the  projected  line  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
its  projection  is  parallel  and  equal  to  the  projected  line  itself;  thus 
the  projection  on  the  horizontal  plane,  X  Y  Y  X,  of  the  horizontal 
straight  line  A  B,  is  the  parallel  and  equal  line  C  D.  If  the  pro- 
jected line  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  pi*ojection,  the  projection 
is  shorter  than  the  original  line. 

The  projections,  on  the  same  plane,  of  parallel  and  equal  straight 
lines  are  parallel  and  equal.  The  projections,  on  the  same  plane, 
of  parallel  lines  bearing  given  proportions  to  each  other  are 
parallel  lines  bearing  the  same  proportions  to  each  other.  When 
the  plane  of  a  plane  curved  line  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  of 
projection,  the  projection  of  the  curve  on  this  plane  is  a  straight 
line,  being  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  curve  with  the  plane 
of  projection.  When  the  plane  of  the  projected  curve  is  parallel 
to  a  plane  of  projection,  the  projection  of  the  curve  on  this  plane 
is  similar  and  equal  to  the  original  curve.  In  all  other  cases,  it 
follows  from  the  preservation  of  the  proportions  of  a  set  of  parallel 
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ordinates  amongst  tbeir  projectioDS,  that  the  projections  of  a  plane 
cnrve  of  a  given  algebraical  order  are  curves  of  the  same  algebraical 
order.  The  projections  of  a  circle  are  ellipses ;  the  projections  of  a 
parabola  of  a  given  order  are  parabolas  of  the  same  order.  The 
projections  of  a  straight  tangent  to  a  plane  curve  are  straight 
tangents  to  the  projections  of  that  curve.  The  projections  of  a 
point  of  contrary  flexnre  in  a  plane  curve  are  points  of  contrary 
flexure  in  its  projections. 

12.  Dmwiafa  •f  m  Biachiae. — A  third  plane  of  projection,  per- 
pendicular to  the  first  two,  is  often  employed,  not  as  being 
mathematically  necessary,  but  as  being  more  convenient  for  the 
representation  of  certain  lines.  Thus,  for  example,  the  drawings 
of  a  machine  usually  consist  of  three  projections  on  three  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  one  horizontal  (the  plan)^  and  the  other 
two  vertical  (the  devaiiong).  Any  two  of  those  projections  are 
mathematically  sufficient  to  show  the  whole  dimensions  and  figure 
of  the  machine ;  and  from  any  two  the  third  can  be  constructed ; 
but  it  is  convenient,  for  purposes  of  measurement,  calculation,  and 
construction,  to  have  the  whole  three  projections. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules  about  to  be  stated  in  the  sequel 
of  this  Section,  the  two  planes  of  projection  may  be  held  to  repre- 
sent any  two  of  the  three  views  of  a  machine ;  and  the  axis  of 
pr<»jection  will  then  have  the  directions  stated  in  the  following 
table : — 

Views  B«prefl8nt6d  by  the  FUnes  of  Direction  of  the  AziB 

ProjeetloiL  of  ProjectioiL 

Longitudinal  Elevation  and  Plan, Longitudinal 

Longitudinal  and  Transverse  Elevations,.... Vertical 
Plan  and  Transverse  Elevation, Transverse. 

Projections  of  figures  upon  planes  oblique  to  the  principal  planes 
of  projection  may  be  used  for  special  purposes. 

Section  IL — Traces  of  Lines  and  Surfaces. 

13.  By  a  Tnce  is  meant  the  intersection  of  a  line  with  a  sur- 
fiice,  or  of  one  surface  with  another.  The  trace  of  a  line  upon 
a  surface  is  a  point;  the  trace  of  one  surface  upon  another  is  a 
line. 

In  descriptive  geometiy  the  term  traces  is  specially  employed, 
when  not  otherwise  st>ecitied,  to  denote  the  intersections  of  a  line 
or  sur&ce  with  the  planes  of  projection. 

14.  Traces  •f  «  Straight  i«ine. — The  position  of  a  straiglU  Ihie  is 
completely  determined  when  its  traces  are  known.  For  example, 
♦,he  straight  line  A  C,  in  fig.  2,  has  its  position  completely  deter- 
mined  by  its  traces,  A  and  C,  being  the  points  where  it  cuts  the 
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two  pl&nes  of  projection.     The  rahaimtad  of  the  trace  C  is  repre* 
leBtedhfc 

A  gtittight  line  paaJkl  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection  has 

only  one  trace,  being  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the 
other  plane  of  projec- 
tion. 

A  straight  line  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  projec- 
tion has  no  traces. 

\^.  The  TncM  •r  « 
PkuM  are  straight  lines 
which  (unless  they  are 
both  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  projection)  meet  that 
axis  in  one  point  The 
position  of  a  pUuie  is 
oompletely  determined 
when  its  traces  are 
known.  For  example,  the  plane  A  B  0,  in  fig.  2,  has  its  position 
oompletelj  determined  by  its  traces,  B  A  and  B  C. 

A  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection  has  its 
ti-ace  on  the  other  plane  of  ptx)jection  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
projection.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  both  planes  of  projection 
has  for  its  traces  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Thus,  in 
%  1»  page  3,  the  traces  of  the  plane  A  B  C  D  are  D  C  and  D  B, 
both  perpendicular  to  X  X. 

A  plane  parallel  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection  has  a  trace  on 
the  other  plane  of  projection  only,  being  a  straight  line  parallel 
toXX 

If  a  plane  traverses  a  straight  line,  the  traces  of  the  plane 
traverse  the  traces  of  the  line. 


lIf.S. 


Sbctiov  III. — Rvle»  BelcUing  to  Straight  Lines, 


16.  CtoacffBl  Bzpkui«ii«iM*~In  each  of  the  figures  illustratiug 
the  following  rules  the  axis  of  projection  is  represented  by  X  X ; 
and  in  general  the  part  of  the  figure  above  that  line  represents 
the  rabatment  of  the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  and  the  part 
below,  the  horiiontal  plane  of  projection.  The  projections  of 
points  on  the  horizontal  plane  are  in  general  marked  with 
capital  letters,  and  the  projections  on  the  vertical  plane  with  small 
letters. 

17.  atwmm  (in  fig.  3),  Hm  Tcmem,  A,  5,  •€  u  Stnilsbt  I^iae,  t* 
Draw  lis  Prijeeiiw.—FrQm  A  and  b  let  fall  A  a  and  b  B  perpen- 
dicular to  X  X     Then  •  will  be  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
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trace  A,  and  B  the  honzontal  projection  of  the  trftoe  (.     Join  a  h, 
A  B;  these  will  be  the  projections  required. 

(It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  a  A  and  a  h  are  the  traces  of  a 
plane  traversing  the  given  line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
plane  of  projection;  and  that  B  A  and  B  5  are  the  traces  of  a  plane 
traversing  the  given  line,  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane 
of  projection.) 

18.  «§▼«»   (in  fig.  3),  the  PvoJecttoM,  A  B,    a  h,  •€  m  Scmlfht 

MJmt^  t»  Find  Ha  TnwM. — ^From  a  and  B,  where  the  given  projections 
meet  the  axis,  draw  a  A  and 
B  h  perpendicular  to  X  X,  cut- 
tang  the  given  projections  in  A 
and  h  respectivelj.  These  points 
win  be  the  required  traces. 

19.  QiTcn,  the  Pr«Jectl*B«  •f 
cw«  PolBta,  A,  a,  B,  6  (fig;  4), 
t*  Ilcasvre  the  Dtolaace  becweea 
thcM.— Join  a  5,  A  B;  these  will 
be  the  projections  of  the  straight 
line  to  be  measured.  Through 
either  end  of  either  of  those 
projections  (as  h)  draw  dhe  parallel  to  X  X ;  through  the  other  end, 
Oj  of  the  same  projection,  draw  a  d  perpendicular  to  X  X,  cutting 
dh  em.d]  make  d e  =  the  other  projection,  A  B;  join  a  e;  this 
will  be  the  length  required. 

The  same  operation  may  be  performed  on  the  other  plane  of 
projection. 

20.  QlTCM  (in  fig.  4),  dM  Pr«jectl#H%  A,  O^  •f  a  P^ial,  Mi4  Um 
PMjecttoB%  A  B,  a  5,  •fa  Stralglit 
MJme  thwmgk  thmt  Poiat,  t*  I^aj  •iT 
a  girca  Dlstaace  Araai  the  Palat 
atoag  the  Uae.  —  In  any  con- 
venient position,  draw  a  sti-aight 
line,  B  h,  perpendicular  to  X  X, 
meeting  the  projections  of  the 
given  straight  line  in  two  points, 
B,  bf  which  are  the  projections  of 
one  point;  then  perform  the  con- 
struction described  in  Article  19, 
so  as  to  find  a  e.  From  the  point 
a,  in  the  line  a  e,  lay  off  the  given 
distance,  a  /.     Through  /  draw 

/  h  parallel  to  X  X,  cutting 
ah  'm  g;  a  g  will  be  one  of 
the  projections  of  the  given  dis- 
tance.    Then  draw  g  G  perpen- 
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diciilar  to  X  X,  cutting  A  B  in  G ;  AG  will  be  the  other  projection 
of  the  given  distance. 

Another  method  of  finding  G  is  to  lay  off  A  G  =  hf. 

21.  GiTca  (in  ^g,  4),  the  PMieetloas,  a  6,  A  B,  of  a  filralghl  I^lnr, 
!•  Fiad  tke  Angto  whick  it  makM  with  Oae  ot  Uie  Plaa«»  of  Pra- 

jeeUon  (for  example,  the  horizontal  plane). — Perform  the  construc- 
tion described  in  Article  19;  then  d  e  a  \^  the  angle  made  by  the 
given  line  with  the  horizontal  plane.  The  same  construction 
performed  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  pi-ojection  will  give  the  angle 
made  by  the  given  line  with  the  vertical  plane  of  projection. 

22.  Glrea  (in  fig.  5),  the  ProJecUaas,  a  6  aad  A  B,  a  c  aad  A  C, 
•f  a  Pair  of  Straight  lilacs  which  latencct  each  aiber  ia  the  Paiac 
whaMs  Projectioas  are  a,  A,  to  Had  the  Aagle  i»etweea  those  £.lars. — 
In  either  of  the  planes  of  projection  (for  example,  the  vertical 


Fig.  5. 


plane)  find  the  points,  rf,  «,  where  the  projections  of  the  given  line 
cut  the  axis  X  X ;  these  will  be  also  the  vertical  projections  of  the 
horizontal  traces  of  the  lines.  Through  «  and  d  draw  e  E,  c^  D, 
perpendicular  to  X  X,  cutting  A  C  and  A  B  in  E  and  D  res]>ec- 
tively;  these  points  will  be  the  horizontal  traces  of  the  lines.  Join 
D  E  (which  will  be  the  horizontal  trace  of  the  plane  containing 
the  lines),  and  on  it  let  fall  the  perpendicular  F  A.  Join  A  a 
(which  of  course  is  perpendicular  to  X  X);  let  it  cut  XX  in  G. 
Make  G/=  A  F,  and  join  af.  In  F  A  produced,  take  F  H  =  a/; 
join  H  E,  H  D;  E  H  D  will  be  the  angle  required. 

Kemark. — The  triangle  E  H  D  is  the  rabatinent  upon  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  triangle  whose  projections  are  E  A  D 
and  ead. 
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22  A.  Girmm  (in  fig.  5),  Che  Pr«jMrti*M,  a  h  mid  A  6,  •T  a  Sinil«la 
Use,  AMd  Om  Trace  (aay  D  E)  ef  a  Plnae  TniTeralMg  that  I.Um^  I» 
FiMi  die  Prejectleas  ef  a  Atralght  liiae  which  •hall,  at  a  givea  Pelat. 
a,  A,  auJce  a  glrea  Aagie  ia  the  glvea  Plaar  with  the  girea  Straight 

1  .lac— Join  A  a,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  X  X.  On  D  B 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  A  F.  In  X  X  take  G/=  A  F;  join 
af.  In  F  A  produced  take  F  H  =  af.  Join  H  D;  and  draw 
H  E,  making  I)  H  E  =  the  given  angle,  and  cutting  D  E  in  E. 
From  E  let  fall  E  e  perpendicular  to  X  X ;  join  A  E,  a  e;  these 
will  be  the  projections  of  the  line  required. 


Section  IV. — Rules  Relating  to  Planes, 

23.   CIlTca,  the  Prcjectleaa  af  Three  Peiata,  te  draw  the   Trace* 

•r  a  ptaae  PaMiag  throagh  them,— Draw  straight  lines  from  one 
of  the  points  to  the  two  others;  find,  by  Article  18,  the  traces  of 
those  straight  lines;  through  those  traces,  on  the  two  planes  of 
projection  respectivelj,  draw  two  straight  lines;  these  will  be  the 
traces  required. 

23  A.  CSIrea,  the  Prajectleae  ef  Twe  Palate  aad  ef  a  Straight  I^lac* 
to  Draw  the  Trace*  af  a  Plaae  Trarersiag  the  Paiets  aad  Parallel 
la  the  ijae.— -Through  the  projections  of  either  of  the  given  points 
draw  straight  lines  parallel  I'espectively  to  the  corresponding  pro- 
jections of  the  given  line;  these  will  be  the  projections  of  a  straight 
line  through  the  given  point,  parallel  to  the  given  straight  line; 
then,  by  Article  23,  find  the  traces  of  a  plane  traversing  the  new 
straight  line  and  the  other  given  point 

24  Oirra  (in  fig.    6),  the  Traces  of  a  Plaae.  B  A,  B  C,  to  Fla«| 

•ae  of  the   Plaaes  of  ProJecUoa 


the   Aagle  which    H   aiahes   with 

(for  example,  the  vertical  plane). 
— From  any  convenient  point, 
A,  in  the  horizontal  trace  let  fall 
A  D  perpendicular  to  X  X, 
From  D  let  fall  D  e  perpen- 
dicular to  B  C.  In  D  B  lay  off 
D/  =  D  «.  Join /A  (this  will 
represent  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  B  C  of  the  point 
whose  projections  are  D  and  A). 
Ay  D  will  be  the  angle  re- 
quired. 

20.  GIrra  (in  6g.7),  the  Trace* 
t  a  Plaae.  B  A,  B  C,  to  Fiad 
the  Jiagle  which  U  auihce  with 
the  Axhn  of  Praiectioa,  X  X. — 

In  either  of  the  two  traces  (for 


Fig-e. 
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example,  B  A)  take  any  convenient  point,  A,  from  which  let  fall 
A  D  perpendicular  to  X  X^  and  on  B  D  as  a  diameter  describe  a 
circle.     From  D  let  fall  perpendiculars,  D  e,  D  F,  on  the  two  given 

traces.  From  the  point 
e,  thus  found  on  the  op- 
posite trace  to  that  on 
which  the  point  A  was 
assumed,  let  fall  e  E  per- 
pendicular to  X  X ;  join 
E  A,  cutting  D  F  in  G. 
From  G  draw  G  H  per- 
pendicular to  X  X,  cut- 
ting the  circle  in  H; 
D  B  H  will  be  the  re- 
quired angle. 

26,   cmtm  (in  fig.  7), 

the  Tcmcea  •f  a  PUwct 
B  A,  B  C,  t*  l»raw  Um 
Traces  •r  mi^ther  Plane 
wWck  ohaU  be  Parallel  to 
the  siraa  PUwe,  and  at  a 
girea  Pcayeadicalar  l>ls« 
lance  Irani  It  in  either 
Diractian.— Complete  the 
construction  described  in 
Article  25.  Join  D  H 
(this  represents  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  D  in 
the  axis  from  the  given  plane);  then  from  H,  along  H  D  (or 
along  D  H  produced,  according  to  the  direction  iu  which  the 
new  plane  is  to  lie),  lay  off  the  given  {lerpendicular  distance 
between  the  planes,  H  K.  From  K  draw  K  M  pai*allel  to  H  B, 
cutting  X  X  in  M.  From  M  draw  M  N  parallel  to  B  C,  and 
M  L  parallel  to  B  A;  these  will  be  the  ti-aces  of  the  plane 
required. 

Or  otherwise : — Complete  the  construction  described  in  Article 
24  (see  fig.  8).  A/  is  the  rabatment  of  the  intersection  of  the 
given  plane  with  a  plane,  A  D  c,  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
tical trace  B  C.  Through  A  draw  A  M  perpendicular  to  A/, 
and  make  A  M  equal  to  the  given  distance  between  the  planes; 
draw  M  N  parallel  to  A/,  cutting  X  X  in  N  In  D  «  produced 
take  D  O  equal  to  D  N.  O  is  a  ix)int  in  the  trace  of  the  plane 
required.  Through  O  draw  O  P  parallel  to  B  C,  cutting  X  X  in 
P;  and  through  P  draw  P  Q  parallel  to  B  A.  O  P  Q  is  the  plane 
required. 

27.  eivea  (in  fig.  9),  the  Traces  of  Two  Planes,  CAd aad  C  B C^, 
to  Oraw  tlM  Proiecilons  of  their  I^lne  of  Intenectfon. — ^The  traces  of 


Fig. 
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the  required  line  are  0  and  c;^  where  ihe  kaces  of  the  given 
ptenes  intenect     From  those  points  respectiFelj  kt  fidl  C  c  and 


Rg;  8. 


d  p  perpendicular  to  X  X;  join  0  D,  erf;  these  will  be  the 
projections  required. 

38w  T*  Wlmd  Ihe  IPr^i^cOmmm  •f  the 
IPeiM  where  m  Scimlght  I«tae  iMlcrMCto 

m  iPiwM  (the  traces  of  the  line  and  of 
the  plane  bdng  given),  it  is  only 
neeessarj  to  draw  the  traces  of  two 
planes  traversing  the  given  line  in 
eonvenient  directions,  and  find  the 
projections  of  the  lines  in  which  those 
two  planes  cut  the  given  plane;  the 
intersections  of  those  projections  will 
be  the  projections  of  the  point  required. 

29.  OiveM  (in  ^g,  10)^  the  Tnicce  mf  Twe 
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!•  Find  Ike  Aacl«  between  them.— From  either  of  the  intei'sections 
of  the  traces  (say  d)  let  fall  d  D  perpendicular  to  X  X ;  draw  D  C, 
joining  D  with  the  other  intersection  of  the  traces.  Through  any 
convenient  point,  I,  in  D  C,  draw  G  I  H  perpendicular  to  D  C, 


Fig.  10. 

cutting  A  C  in  G  and  B  C  in  H.  Along  X  X  lay  off  D  E  =  D  C, 
and  Di  =  D  I;  join  dE  (this  will  be  the  length  of  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  planes).  From  i  let  fall  t  k  perpendicular  to 
e/  E;  in  I  C  take  1K  =  ik;  join  K  G,  KH;  G  K  H  will  be  the 
angle  required. 

When  the  traces  of  the  two  given  planes  are  inconveniently 
placed  for  the  completion  of  the  figure,  we  may  substitute  for  either 
pair  of  traces  another  pair  of  traces  parallel  to  them,  and  more 
conveniently  placed. 

30.  Oircn  (in  fig.  10),  Ike  Traces,  A  d  and  AC,  of  a  Plane;  alM 
Ike  Trace*,  d  and  0,  •€  a  Slraiylit  lilne  In  that  Plane;  to  l^raw  the 
Traces  of  a  Plane  w^hlch  Mhall  Cat  tiie  given  Plane  In  that  Ijine  at 
a  ifiTCM  Angle.— From  either  of  the  traces  of  the  straight  line,  as  d, 
let  fall  d  D  perpendicular  to  X  X;  draw  the  straight  line  D  C, 
joining  D  with  the  other  ti-ace,  C,  of  the  straight  lina  Through 
any  convenient  point,  I,  in  D  C,  draw  I  G  per|)endicular  to  D  C, 
cutting  C  A  in  G.  In  X  X  lay  off  D  E  =  D  C  and  D  t  =  D  I; 
ioin  d  E,  and  on  it  let  fall  the  perpendicular  t  k.  In  I  C  take 
1  K  =  I  /:;  join  K  G.  Then  draw  K  H,  making  G  K  H  =  the 
given  angle,  and  cutting  G  I,  produced  if  necessary,  in  H.  Draw 
C  H,  cutting  X  X  in  B,  and  join  B  d;  these  will  be  the  traces  of 
the  plane  required. 
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31.  CMrea  (in  fig.  11),  tiM  Tmcea  •€  m  Plane,  ABO,  mm4L  the 
Prejecrie—  •f  m  P*Uii«  G,  ^,  t*  Draw  the  Timcee  ef  m  PUne  Tra- 
tiibIm^  iIm  chrea  Pelatt  aadl  Parallel  la  the  givea  Plaae.— Through 
either  of  the  projections  of  the  given  point  (say  G)  draw  G  H 
parallel  to  the  corresponding  trace  of  the  given  plane,  and  cutting 
X  X  in  H.  (This  will  be  one  of  the  pi-ojections  of  a  line  through 
the  given  point,  pai-allel  to  the  trace  A  B  of  the  given  plane.) 


Fig.  11. 

Through  H  draw  H  D  perpendicular  to  X  X ;  and  thi*ough  g  draw 
g  D  parallel  to  X  X,  cutting  H  D  in  D  (^  D  will  be  the  projection 
and  D  one  of  the  traces  of  the  line  before  mentioned).  Through 
D  draw  D  E  parallel  to  C  B,  cutting  X  X  in  E;  and  through  E 
draw  E  F  parallel  to  B  A;  D  E  F  will  be  the  tmces  of  the 
required  plane. 

32.  Olrea,  the  Traces  af  a  Phiae,  E  F,  E  D  (in  fig.  11),  and  One 
Pr^eetlea  af  a  Paiat  ia  that  Plaae,  ta  Flad  the  alher  Prajectloa 
mf  that  Paiat. — Suppose  g,  the  vertical  projection  of  the  point,  to 
be  given.  Draw  g  D  parallel  to  X  X,  cutting  E  D  in  D.  From 
D  let  fisdl  D  H  perpendicular  to  X  X.  From  g  draw  g  G  perpen- 
dicular to  X  X,  and  from  H  draw  H  G  parallel  to  E  F;  the 
intersection  of  those  lines,  G,  will  be  the  required  horizontal  pro- 
jection of  the  given  point. 

33.  dhraa  (in  £g,  12),  the  Tracem  A  B  0,  af  a  Plaae,  aad  the 
Piejertiaaa,  D,  d,  af  a  Paiat,  ta  I^raw  the  Prajectiaas  af  a  Perpea* 
flUealar  let  Fall  fiaai  the  Paiat  aa  the  Plaae.— From  one  of  the 
projections  of  the  given  point  (say  D)  draw  D  E  F  perpendicular 
t4>  the  corresponding  trace,  B  A,  of  the  given  plane,  and  cutting 
B  A  in  £,  and  X  X  in  F.     From  E  let  fall  E  e  perpendicular  to 
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XX;  from  P  draw  F/  perpendicular  to  X  X,  onttiDg  the  trace 
B  C  in  y*;  joiny*  e;  from  d  draw  d  g  perpendicular  to  B  C,  cutting 

fe  in  y,  and  ftt)m  g  draw  g  G 
perpendicular  to  X  X,  cutting 
D  F  in  G.  D  G  and  fl?^  will 
be  the  projections  of  the  per- 
pendicular required. 

34.  CSlTCM  (in  fig.  13),  the  Pm 
Jcciion*  ^r  a  P^inff  D,  d,  mm4L 
thoM  •€  a  Straight  I<iae,  A  B^ 
a  b,  tm  Draw  the  Traces  of  a 
Plane  which  shall  TraT«»«e  the 
Poiat*  aad  be  Perpeadicalar  to 
the  £.iae.— Through  one  of  the 
projections  of  the  given  point 
(say  D)  draw  D  G  perpendicular 
to  A  B  (the  corresponding  pro- 
jection of  the  given  line),  cutting 
X  X  in  G.  Through  G  draw 
G  g  perpendicular  to  X  X ; 
through  d,  the  other  projection 


Fig.  12. 


of  the  point,  draw  dg  parallel  to  X  X,  cutting  Org  ing]  through  g 

draw  E  C  perpendicular  to  a  6,  cutting  X  X  in  C ;  and  through  C 

draw  C  F  perpendicular 
^>^  to  A  B.      E  C  F  will 

be  the  traces  of  the  re- 
quired plane. 

35.  OiTea,  the  Pro- 
Jectloas  of  a  Polat  aad 
of  a  Straight  lilac,  to 
Draw  the  Projeclloae 
of  a  Peripeadlcalar  let 
Fall  from  the  Polat  ap» 
oa  the  Straight  lilae.— 
Find  by  the  preceding 
rule  the  traces  of  a 
plane  traversing  the 
given  point,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  given 
line;  then,  by  Article 
23,  find  the  traces  of 
a  plane  traversing  the 
given  point  and  line; 

and  finally,  by  Article   27,   find  the  projection   of  the  line  of 

intersection  of  those  two  planea 

3G.  Olwa,  the  Pro|cctiOB«  of  Two  Straight  EJaee  that  are  aelthcr 
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Pctp— 4>caiar, — Bj  Artide  23  a,  find  the  traces  of  a  plane  trayers- 
ing  one  of  the  lines  and  parallel  to  the  other.  Then,  by  Article  33^ 
find  the  projections  of  a  perpendicular  let  &11  on  that  plane  from 
any  convenient  point  in  the  second  lina  Then  through  the  pro- 
jections of  the  foot  of  that  perpendicular  draw  the  projections  of 
a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  second  straight  line;  these  will  cut 
the  projections  of  the  first  straight  line  at  one  end  of  the  common 
perpendicular,  whose  projections  will  be  parallel  and  equal  to  those 
of  the  perpendicular  already  found. 

36a.  Prcjcctioa*  •€  a  €5ircie.— When  an  instrument  which  draws 
ellipses  accuraidy  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  project  ons  of  a  circle  of  a  given  radius,  described 
about  a  given  poin^  in  a  given  plane,  and  may  thus  facilitate 
much  the  solution  of  various  problems  The  following  is  the 
process  for  obtaining  the  projections  of  a  circle : — 

Cllrea  (in  fig.  H),  the  Timces  of  a  Plaae,  ABC,  and  the  Pro. 
icctlaas  •€  a  Paial  ia  that  Plaae*  D,  d^  to  l^raw  tbe  PrajcctloB*  of 
a  Circle  of  a  giTea  Badlav,  described  in  the  gircn  Plaae  and  abonC 

tbe  gfrea  Paiat.— For  the  vertical  projection,  describe  about  d  a 
circle  of  the  given  radius,  df  ^  d  e,  and  draw  the  diameter  ej 
parallel  to  the  trace 
C  Bj  ef  will  itself  be 
the  vertical  projection 
of  one  diameter  of  the 
circle.  Draw  dg  per- 
pendicular to  ef.  Find, 
by  Article  54,  the  angle 
which  the  given  plane 
makes  with  the  vertical 
plane  of  projection,  and 
lay  off  g  d  h  equal  to 
the  angle  so  found. 
From  A,  in  the  circle, 
draw  h  k  parallel  to/tf, 
and  cutting  d  g  in  k; 
then  d  k  will  be  the 
vertical  projection  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle  perpendicular  to  ef.  Then  on  the  major  axis, 
ef  and  minor  semi-axis,  d  k,  describe  an  ellipse;  that  ellipse  will 
te  the  required  vertical  projection  of  the  circle. 

The  horizontal  projection  is  obtained  by  a  precisely  similar 
process,  the  rule  of  Article  24  being  now  used  to  find  the  angle 
which  the  given  plane  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane  of  pro- 
jection. 

The  two  ellipses  are  both  touched  by  a  pair  of  tangents,  M  m^ 
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L  Z,  perpendicular  to  X  X;  and  the  diameters,  /  m^  L  M,  are  the 
pi*qiections  of  one  diameter  of  the  circle — viz.,  that  diametei- 
iii  which  the  plane  A  B  C  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  a  plane  paiullel 
to  X  X.  The  perpendicular  distance,  N  n,  between  the  two 
tangents  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  multiplied  by  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  given  plane  makes  with  X  X^  and. 
is  bisected  bv  the  line  D  cL 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OP  THE  MOTIONS   OF   PRIMAHY  MOVIKG   PIECES   IN  MACHINES. 

Section  I. — General  Explanations, 

37.  Fraai«;  moving  Pieces,  Primarj  and  Secondarj,  (ii.  M,,  427.) 
— The  yrame  of  a  machine  is  a  structure  which  supports  the  moving 
pvxe$y  and  regulates  the  path  or  kind  of  motion  of  most  of  them 
directly.  In  considering  the  movements  of  machines  mathemati- 
cally, the  frame  is  considered  as  fixed,  and  the  motions  of  the 
moviDg  pieces  are  referred  to  it.  The  fi-ame  itself  may  have  (as  in 
the  case  of  a  ship  or  of  a  locomotive  engine)  a  motion  relatively 
to  the  earth,  and  in  that  case  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces 
relatively  to  the  earth  are  the  resultants  of  their  motions  relatively 
to  the  frame,  and  of  the  motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the 
earth;  but  in  all  problems  of  pure  mechanism,  and  in  many 
problems  of  the  dynamics  of  machinery,  the  motion  of  the  frame 
relatively  to  the  earth  does  not  require  to  be  considered. 

The  moving  pieces  may  be  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary;  the  former  being  those  "which  are  directly  carried  by 
the  frame,  and  have  their  motion  wholly  guided  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  frame;  and  the  latter,  those  which  ai*e  canied  by 
other  moving  pieces,  or  which  have  their  motion  not  wholly  guided 
by  their  connection  with  the  frame.  For  example,  the  crank-shaft 
and  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam  engine  are  primary  moving  pieces; 
the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  are  primary  moving  pieces;  the 
connecting-rod  of  a  steam  engine  is  a  secondary  moving  piece 

Connectors  are  those  secondary  moving  pieces,  such  as  links,  belts, 
cords,  and  chains,  which  transmit  motion  from  one  moving  piece 
to*  another,  when  that  transmission  is  not  effected  by  immediate 
cor  tact. 

38.  Beavtoffi  {A,  M,^  428,)  are  the  surfkces  of  contact  of  primary 
moving  pieces  with  the  frame,  and  of  secondary  moving  pieces  with 
the  pieces  which  carry  them.  Bearings  guide  the  motions  of  the 
pieces  which  they  support,  and  their  figures  depend  on  the  nature 
of  those  motions.  The  bearings  of  a  piece  which  has  a  motion  of 
translatioii  in  a  straight  line  must  have   plane  or  cylindrical* 

*  The  word  "  cyliDdrical "  is  here  used  in  the  comprehensive  sense,  which 
denotes  any  snrikce  goDerated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  pandlel  to 
itself: 

0 
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Burfaces,  exactly  straigM  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  bearings 
of  rotating  pieces  must  have  suifaces  accurately  turned  U>  figures 
of  revoltUion,  such  as  circular  cylinders,  spheres,  cones,  conoids,  and 
flat  discs.  The  bearing  of  a  piece  whose  motion  is  helical,  must  be 
an  exact  screw.  Those  parts  of  moving  pieces  which  touch  the 
bearings  should  have  surfaces  accurately  fitting  those  of  the 
bearings.  They  may  be  distinguished  into  slides,  for  pieces  which 
move  in  straight  lines,  gudgeons,  journals,  bullies,  and  pivots,  for 
those  which  rotate,  and  screws  for  those  which  move  helically. 

The  accurate  formation  and  fitting  of  bearing  surfaces  is  of 
primai-y  importance  to  the  correct  and  efficient  working  of 
machines. 

39.  The  ITEotlon*  of  Vrimarj  IVforing  Piceea  (A  M.,  429,)  nre 
I«iinit««i  by  the  fact,  that  in  order  that  different  portions  of  a  pair 
of  bearing  surfaces  may  accurately  fit  each  other  during  their 
relative  motion,  those  surfaces  must  be  either  straight,  circular,  or 
helical ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  motions  in  question  can  be 
of  three  kinds  only,  viz. : — 

I.  Straigld  translation,  or  shifting,  which  is  necessarily  of  limited 
extent,  and  which,  if  the  motion  of  the  machine  is  of  indefinite 
duration,  must  be  reciprocathig ;  that  is  to  say,  must  take  place 
alternately  in  opposite  directions  :  for  example,  the  piston-rod  of  a 
steam  engine. 

II.  Simple  rof'Otion,  or  turning  about  a  fixed  axis,  which  motion 
may  be  either  continuous  or  reciprocating,  being  called  in  the 
latter  case  slvinging,  rocking,  or  oscillation.  Continuous  rotation 
is  exemplified  by  the  shaft  of  a  steam  engine;  reciprocating  rotation 
by  various  beams  or  levers. 

III.  Helical  or  screw-like  motion,  compounded  of  rotation  about 
a  fixed  axis,  and  translation  along  that  axis. 

Section  II. — Straight  Motion  of  Frinviry  Pieces, 

40.  Straight  TraiiMlation  is  the  motion  of  a  primary  piece  sliding 
along  a  straight  guiding  surface.  All  the  particles  of  the  piece 
move  through  equal  distances  in  a  given  time,  along  pai-allel  straight 
Jines;  and  the  line  joining  any  two  particles  remains  unaltered  in 
length  and  in  direction. 

41.  Rcsolatloa    and    Composition   of  ITIotioiis. — The    resultant    of 

two  or  more  component  motions  is  the  motion  which  results  from 
putting  them  together.  If  the  component  motions  are  represented 
by  stmight  lines,  their  resultant  is  found  geometrically  by  joining 
together,  end  to  end,  a  series  of  straight  lines  respectively  equal 
and  parallel  to  the  given  straight  lines,  and  pointing  in  the  same 
directions,  and  then  drawing  a  straight  line  from  the  starting  point 
to  the  further  end  of  the  series.     For  example : — 
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L  (See  fig.  15.)  To  find  the  resultant  of  two  component  motiofis, 
A  B  and  A  C.  Liet  the  paper  I'epresent  the  plane  of  those  motions. 
From  B  draw  B  D  parallel  and  equal  to  A  C,  and  pointing  in  tho 
same  direction;  join  A  D;  this  will  be 
the  required  resultant  motion ;  or,  in  other 
words,  complete  the  parallelogram,  A  B 
DC;  its  diagonal,  A  D,  will  be  the  re- 
quired resultant. 

A  motion  may,  if  required,  be  resolved 
into  cumponenis.  The  following  are  the 
cases  most  useful  in  mechanism : — 

II.  (Fig.  15.)  To  resolve  a  given  motion, 
A  D,  iTito  components  in  tioo  given  direc- 
ticfis  in  tJie  same  plane,  A  X  and  AY. 
Through  D  draw  D  C  parallel  to  X  A,  cutting  A  Y  in  C,  and  D  B 
parallel  to  Y  A,  cutting  AX  in  B;  A  B  and  A  C  will  be  the 
required  components. 

III.  (Fig.  16.)  To  resolve  a  given  motion,  A  D,  into  one  component 
parcUlel  and  another  component  perpendicular  to  a  given  direction. 
Through  A,  parallel  to  the  given  direction,  , 
draw  A  X,  upon  which  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular D  B ;  then  A  B  will  be  the  fii-st  of 
the  required  components,  and  A  0  pamllel 
and  equal  to  B  D  will  be  the  second. 

IV.  Given,  the  traces  of  a  plane  ( Article 
15,  |)age  6)  and  tlie  projections  of  a  straigld 
line  representing  a  motion  (Article  11,  page 
4),  to  find  tJie  projections  of  two  component 
motions^  one  perpendicular  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane.  By 
the  rule  of  Article  31,  page  13,  draw  the  traces  of  a  second  plane 
parallel  to  the  given  plane,  and  traversing  the  point  which  repre- 
sents one  end  of  the  given  motion.  Then  by  the  rule  of  Article  33^ 
page  13,  find  the  projections  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  on  the 
second  plane  from  the  point  representing  the  other  end  of  the 
given  motion.  That  perpendicular  will  be  one  of  the  required 
components;  and  the  straight  line  from  the  first-mentioned  point 
to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  other.  The  lengths  of 
the  lines  representing  the  component  motions  may  be  found,  if 
required,  by  Article  19,  page  7, 

The  component  of  the  motion  parallel  to  the  given  plane  is 
obviously  its  projection  on  that  plane.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
tangential  component,  and  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane  the  normal  component  of  the  given  motion. 

V.  Given,  a  resuUoTU  motion  and  one  of  two  component  motions, 
to  find  the  other  component  motion.  Combine  the  given  resultant 
motion  with  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  the  given  component 


Fig.  16. 
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motion ;  the  resultant  of  these  two  will  be  the  requii*ed  other  com- 
ponent motion.  For  example,  in  ^g.  15,  let  AD  be  the  given 
resultant  motion,  and  A  B  the  given  component;  draw  D  C  equal 
and  parallel  to  A  B,  and  pointing  the  opposite  way;  join  A  C; 
this  will  be  the  required  other  component .  or  otherwise,  join  B  D 
and  draw  A  C  equal  and  parallel  to  it 

VI.  (Fig.  17.)  Given,  tJie  vertical  projection,  A  B,  and  the  Iwri- 
zontal  projection,  A!  B',  o/  a  straight  line  representing  a  motion,  to 
resolve  tJiat  motion  into  three  rectangular  components  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  tlie  planes  of  projection.  Let  OX  be  the  axis  of 
projection  (Article  9,  page  4).     Draw  the  straight  lines  A  A',  B  K, 
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Fig.  17. 

cutting  the  axis  of  projection  (of  course  at  right  angles)  in  C  and  D. 
Then  through  any  convenient  point,  O,  in  the  axis  of  pi'ojectioii, 
dmw  the  straight  line  Z  O  Y'  at  right  angles  to  that  axis;  and 
take  O  Y'  to  represent  a  transverse  horizontal  axis,  and  O  Z  to 
represent  a  vertical  axia  (The  point  O  is  called  the  origin.)  Then 
parallel  to  X  O  draw  A'  E'  and  B'  F  to  meet  O  Y',  and  A  G  and 
B  H  to  meet  O  Z.  The  three  components  required  will  be  repre- 
sented by  C  D,  E'  F',  and  G  H. 

VII.  Given  (in  fig.  17),  the  vertical  projection,  A  B,  and  the 
Juyrizontal  projection.  A'  K,  of  a  straight  line  representing  a  motion, 
to  draw  a  t/drd  projection  of  the  same  straight  line  on  a  vertical 
transverse  plane  of  projection  perpendicular  to  tlie  first  tvx>  planes  of 
jr.rojection.  Construct  fig.  17  as  described  in  the  preceding  Rule, 
O  Z  and  O  Y'  will  be  the  traces  of  the  third  plane  of  projection. 
Produce  X  0  towards  Y";  then  O  Y"  will  i-epreseut  the  rabatmenfc 
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of  O  Y',  and  Z  O  Y"  the  lubatment  of  the  vertical  transvei'so 
plane  upon  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane  of  projection.  In  O  Y" 
take  O  ET  =  O  E',  and  O  F  =  O  F ;  draw  E"  A"  and  F''B''  parallel 
to  O  Z,  to  meet  A  G  and  B  H  produced  in  A"  and  B"  respectively; 
join  A"  B" ;  this  will  be  the  projection  required. 

According  to  the  rule  already  stated  in  Article  19,  page  7,  the 
motion  of  which  A  B  and  A'  B'  are  the  projections  is  to  be  found 
by  making  K  L  =  A'  B',  and  joining  L  B,  which  line  will  repre- 
sent the  extent  of  the  resultant  motion. 

The  following  are  the  relations  between  a  resultant  motion  and 
its  componenti}  as  expressed  by  calculation.     In  tig.  15, — 

sin  C  A  B  :  sin  C  A  D  :  sin  D  A  B  :  :  A  D  :  A  B  :  A  C; 
also,      A  D2  =  A  B2  +  A  C2  +  2  A  B  •  A  C  •  cos  C  A  B. 
In  Gg.  16, 

A  B  =  ADcosB  A  D;  AC  =  A  Dsin  B  AD; 
A  D2  =  A  B2  +  A  C2. 

In  fig.  17, 

L  B2  =  C  D2  +  E'  F2  +  G  m 

42.  ISelatire  notion  of  Two  moving  Pieces. — All  motion  is 
Tulative:  that  is  to  say,  every  conceivable  motion  consists  in  a 
clmDge  of  the  relative  position  of  two  or  more  points.  In  speaking 
of  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  of  machines,  niotions  relative^/ 
to  tJie  frame  are  always  to  be  understood,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
sf^cified.  It  is  often  requisite,  however,  to  express  the  motion  of 
a  point  in  a  moving  piece  relatively  to  a  point  in  the  same  or  in 
another  moving  piece. 

In  the  case  considered  in  the  present  section,  where  the  relative 
position  of  two  points  in  the  same  moving  piece  remains  unaltered, 
not  only  as  to  distance  but  as  to  direction,  the  relative  motion  of 
sncli  a  pair  of  points  is  notldng.  The  motion  of  one  moving  piece 
relatively  to  another  is  determined  by  the  following  principle : — Let 
P,  Q,  and  II  denote  any  three  points;  then  the  motion  of  R 
relatively  to  P  is  the  I'esultant  of  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  Q, 
combined  with  the  motion  of  Q  relatively  to  P;  so  that  if  the 
motions  of  Q  relatively  to  P,  and  of  R  relatively  to  P  are  given, 
the  motion  of  R  relatively  to  Q  is  to  be  found  according  to  Rule 
V.  of  the  preceding  Article,  by  compounding  with  the  motion  of  R 
relatively  to  P  a  motion  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  Q  relatively 
to  P.  For  example,  let  P  stand  for  the  frame  of  a  machine,  and 
Q  and  K  for  two  moving  pieces  which  slide  along  straight  guides; 
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and  in  a  given  interval  of  time  let  A  B,  in  fig.  15,  page  19,  repre- 
sent the  motion  of  Q  relatively  to  P,  and  A  D  the  motion  of  R 
relatively  to  P;  then  A  C,  found  by  Rule  V.  of  Article  41,  will 
represent  the  motion  of  R  relatively  to  Q. 

In  all  cases  whatsoever  of  relative  motion  of  two  bodies,  the 
motion  of  one  relatively  to  the  other  is  exactly  equal  and 
contrary  to  that  of  the  second  relatively  to  the  first.  For  example, 
let  P  and  Q  be  two  points;  and  when  P  is  treated  as  fixed,  let  Q 
move  through  a  given  distance  in  a  given  direction  relatively  to  P; 
then  if  Q  is  treated  as  fixed,  P  moves  through  the  same  distance 
in  tlie  contrary  dii-ection  relatively  to  Q. 

43.  ComparaiiTe  iHoUon  {A.  M,,  358,)  is  the  relation  borne  to  each 
other  by  the  simultaneous  motions  of  two  points,  either  in  the  same 
body  or  in  different  bodies,  relatively  to  one  and  the  same  fixed  point 
or  body.  It  consists  of  two  elements :  the  velocity-ratio,  which  is  the 
proportion  borne  to  each  other  by  the  distances  moved  through  by 
the  two  points  in  the  same  interval  of  time;  and  the  directional 
relatioiiy  which  is  the  relation  between  the  directions  iu  which  the 
two  points  are  moving  at  the  same  instant 

In  the  case  of  two  points  in  a  primary  piece  whose  motion  is 
one  of  translation,  the  velocity-ratio  is  that  of  equality,  and  the 
directional  relation  that  of  identity;  for  all  points  in  such  a  piece 
are  moving  with  equal  speed  in  parallel  directions  at  the  same 
instant. 

When  two  points  in  two  different  pieces  are  compared,  the 
comparison  may  give  a  different  result.  For  example,  let  P,  as 
before,  stand  for  the  frame  of  a  machine,  and  Q  and  R  for  two 
moving  pieces;  and  while  Q  performs  relatively  to  P  the  motion 
represented  by  A  B  (fig.  15,  page  19),  let  R  perform  relatively  to 
P  the  motion  represented  by  A  D.  Then  the  comparative  motion 
of  R  and  Q  consists  of  the  following  elements : — 

A  D 

the  velocity-ratio,  -^jy ; 

and  the  directional  relation,  represented  by  the  angle  BAD. 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  mechanism  the  motion  of  each 
point  is  limited  to  two  dii*ections — forward  or  backward — in  a  fixed 
path ;  so  that  the  directional  relation  of  two  points  may  often  be 
sufficiently  expressed  by  prefixing  the  sign  +  or  —  to  their  velocity- 
ratio,  according  as  their  motions  are  similar  or  contrary;  that  is, 
the  sign  +  denotes  that  those  motions  are  both  forward  or  both 
backward;  and  the  sign  —  that  one  is  forward  and  the  other 
backward. 

We  may  compare  together  the  different  components  of  the 
motion  of  one  pointy  and  the  resultant  motion.     For  example,  in 
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figsw  15  and  16,  page  19,  the  velocity-ratios  of  two  coroponenfc 
modons,  as  compared  with  their  resultant,  are  expressed  by 

AB       ,  AC 
AD^"^AD' 

and  in  fig.  17,  page  20,  the  velocity-ratios  of  three  rectangalar 
component  motions,  as  compared  with  their  resultant,  are  ex- 
pressed by 

CD  E'  F  G  H 

LB'  LB'^^'^'^LB' 

Strictly  speaking,  the  principles  of  the  geometry  of  machines,  or 
of  pure  mechanism,  are  concerned  with  compai-ative  motions  only, 
and  not  with  absolute  velocities :  or,  in  other  words,  those  principles 
relate  to  the  motions  which  ditferent  moving  points  perform  in  the 
course  of  the  same  interval  of  time,  but  not  to  the  length  of  the 
interval  of  time  in  which  such  motions  are  performed.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  direct-actiog  steam  engiue,  the  principles 
of  pure  mechanism  show  that  the  piston  makes  one  double  stroke 
for  c:ich  revolution  of  the  crank ;  that  the  directional  relation  of 
the  piston  and  crank- pin  varies  periodically,  the  piston  moving  to 
and  fro,  while  the  crank-pin  moves  continuously  round  in  a  cii*c]e; 
and  that  in  particular  positions  of  those  pieces  their  velocity-ratio 
takes  particular  values;  but  the  question  of  what  interval  of  time 
is  occupied  by  a  revolution,  or  of  how  many  revolutions  are  per- 
formed in  a  minute,  belongs  not  to  the  geometry,  but  to  the 
dynamics  of  machines.  Further,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  spur 
wheels  gearing  into  each  other,  the  principles  of  pure  mechanism 
show  that  in  any  given  interval  of  time  the  numbers  of  revolutions 
performed  by  those  wheels  itispectively  are  inveraely  as  their 
numbers  of  teeth,  and  that  the  directions  in  which  they  turn  are 
contrary;  but  those  principles  do  not  inform  us  how  many  revolu- 
tions either  wheel  makes  in  a  minute. 

44.  Itairla^  P*lat  aad  Workiay  P^int. — The  term  driving  paint 
is  used  to  denote  that  point,  either  in  a  whole  machine  or  in  a 
given  moving  piece  of  a  machine,  where  the  force  is  applied  that 
causes  the  motion;  and  the  term  working  point  is  used  to  denote 
the  point  where  the  nseful  work  is  done.  These  explanations 
contain  references  to  the  dynamics  of  machines;  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  geometry  of  machines,  or  pure  mechanism, 
it  is  the  comparative  motion  only  of  the  driving  point  and  working 
point  that  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  word  ^^ point"  is  here  taken  in  an  extended  meaning;  for 
the  exertion  of  force  or  communication  of  motion  at  a  mathematical 
point,  of  no  sensible  magnitude,  is  purely  ideal ;  and  when  the  word 
foint  is  used  with  reference  to  the  driving  or  the  work  of  machinoi^ 
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it  is  to  be  held  to  itKsan  the  place  where  the  action  that  drives  or 
that  resists  a  machiue  is  exerted,  of  what  magnitude  soever  that 
place  may  be,  whether  a  surface  or  a  volume.  Thus,  the  driving 
point  in  a  steam  engine  comprehends  the  whole  surface  of  the 
piston  that  is  pressed  upon  by  the  steam  which  drives  the  engine ; 
and  the  working  point,  where  friction  is  overcome,  comprehends 
the  whole  of  the  rubbing  surface,  and  where  a  heavy  body  is  lifted, 
the  whole  volume  of  that  body.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  mathematical  investigation,  such  places  of  the  action  of 
driving  or  resisting  forces  are  often  treated  on  the  supposition  that 
they  may  be  represented  by  single  points ;  for  when  such  points  ar(^ 
properly  chosen,  no  error  is  incurred  by  making  that  supposition. 

Section  III. — Rotation  of  Primary  Pieces, 

45.  R«laU«M  of  a  Prlmarr  Piece.  {A.  M,,  370-372.) — Potation  or 
Turning  is  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  when  lines  in  it  change  tlieir 
directions;  and  it  is  the  only  kind  of  motion  involving  change  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  particles  of  a  body  that  is  possible  consistently 
with  rigidity;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  distance 
between  every  pair  of  particles  in  the  body  unchanged.  An  axis  of 
rotation  is  a  line  in  a  rigid  body  whose  direction  is  unchanged  by  the 
rotation ;  and  ajixedaans  of  rotation  is  a  line  whose  position,  as  well  as 
its  direction,  is  unchanged  by  the  rotation.  Every  line  in  a  rotating 
body  which  is  pai-allel  to  the  axis  has  its  direction  unchanged  by 
the  rotation.  The  i-otation  of  a  primary  piece  in  a  machine  always 
takes  place  about  an  axis  that  is  fixed  relatively  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine;  that  axis  being  the  geometrical  axis,  or  centre  line,  of  a 
bearing  surface  (such  as  that  of  the  journals  or  gudgeons  of  a  shaft), 
whose  form  is  that  either  of  a  circular  cylinder  or  of  some  other 
surface  of  revolution  The  plane  of  rotation  is  any  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  Every  such  plane  in  a  rotating  body  has  its 
position  unchanged  by  the  rotation ;  and  straight  lines  in  such  a 
plane — that  is,  stmight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation — 
change  their  directions  moi^e  rapidly  than  any  other  straight  lines 
in  the  same  body. 

46.  Speed  of  Kofation.  (^.  M.,  373.) — Although  in  the  case  of 
rotation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  translation,  the  principles  of  i)ure 
mechanism  ai'e  concerned  with  comparative  velocities  only,  vStill 
it  is  desimble  here  to  state,  that  the  speed  with  which  a  rotating 
body  turns  is  expressed  in  two  different  ways.  For  most  practical 
purposes  it  is  usually  stated  in  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  in  some 
convenient  unit  of  time;  such  as  a  second,  or  (more  commonly)  a 
minute.  For  scientific  purposes,  and  for  some  practical  purpovses 
also,  it  is  expressed  in  angular  velocity;  which  means,  the  angle 
swept  through  in  a  second  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
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rotation:  that  angle  being  stated  in  circular  measure;  which 
meaos  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arc  subtended  by  an  angle  to 
tbe  radius  of  that  arc.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  values 
of  angles  in  circular  measure : — 

One  degree, 0*0174533  nearly; 

''^fiSl^'.r.':^:}  1-5708  nearly; 

Hence,  to  convert  turns  per  second  into  angular  velocity,  multiply  by 

r-y:^  =  6*2832  nearly;  and  to  convert  angular  vdocity  into  turns  per 

113 
second,  multiply  by  ^tcx  =  0*159155  nearly.     The  time  of  revolution 

in  seconds  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  speed  expressed  in  tunis  ])er 
second.  The  comparative  speed  or  angular  vdocity-ratio  of  two 
rotating  pieces  is  independent  of  the  kind  of  unit  in  which  their 
absolute  speeds  may  be  expressed ;  it  ia  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio 
of  their  times  of  revolution. 

47.  B^tation  in  C«nmion  !•  all  Part*  of  the  Twnmin^  Body. 
{A.  i/.,  375.) — Since  the  angular  motion  of  rotation  consists  in  the 
change  of  direction  of  a  line  in  a  plane  of  rotation,  and  since  that 
change  of  direction  is  the  same  how  short  soever  the  line  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  rotation,  like  that  of  translation, 
is  common  to  every  particle,  how  small  soever,  of  the  turning  rigid 
body,  and  that  the  angular  velocity  of  turning  of  each  particle,  how 
small  soever,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  entire  body.  This  is 
otherwise  evident,  by  considering  that  each  part  into  which  a  rigid 
body  can  be  divided  turns  completely  about  in  the  same  time  with 
every  other  part,  and  with  the  entire  body,  and  makes  the  samo 
number  of  turns  in  a  second,  or  a  minute,  or  any  other  interval 
of  time. 

48.  Bisbc  and  ii«fi«Baadcd  Botaiioa.  {A,  M.,  376.)— The  direction 
of  rotation  round  a  given  axis  is  distinguished  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  into  riglU-lianded  and  left-handed.  One  end  of  the  axis  is 
chosen  as  that  from  which  an  observer  is  supposed  to  look  along 
tbe  direction  of  the  axis  towards  the  rotating  body.  Then  if  the 
body  seems  to  the  observer  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  sun  seems  to  revolve  to  an  observer  north  of  the  tropics,  the 
rotation  is  said  to  be  right-handed;  if  in  the  contrary  direction, 
leji-handed;  and  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  angular  velocity  of 
right-handed  rotation  to  be  positive,  and  that  of  left-handed  rota- 
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tion  to  be  negative;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  same  rotation  which  seems  right-handed  when 
looked  at  from  one  end  of  the  axis,  seems  left-handed  when  looked 
at  from  the  other  end.  In  fig  18,  the  arrow  R  represents  right- 
handed  rotation,  and  the  arrow  L 
left-handed  rotation.  When  a 
body  oscillates  about  an  axis  its 
ix)tation  is  alternately  right-handed 
and  left-handed. 

49.  Tnmslalton  •f  m  P«int  In  m 
R^laliag  Piece.  {A,  M.j  377.) — 
Each  ]K)int  in  a  iY)tating  piece 
(except  those  situated  in  the  axis) 
has  a  motion  of  revolution — that  is,  translation  in  a  circular  path, 
round  the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  velocity  of  that  translation  is 
the  product  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  from  the 
axis — that  is,  the  radius  of  the  circular  path,  into  the  angidar 
velocity  of  rotation  (Article  46,  page  24).     Thus,  in  ^g.  19,  let  the 


^ 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 

surface  of  the  paper  represent  a  plane  of  rotation  ;  let  O  be  at  once 
the  trace  and  the  projection  of  the  axis  of  rotation  on  that  plane, 
and  A  the  projection  of  a  point  in  the  rotating  piece  under  con- 
«ideration.  Then  the  motion  of  that  point  (and  of  its  projection 
A),  takes  place  in  a  circle  of  the  radius  O  A;  and  if  A  A'  be  the 
arc  described  in  a  second,  then 

A  A'  =  O  A  X  angular  velocity ; 

710 
=  O  A  X  YTo  ^  number  of  turns  per  second; 

1  LO 


also, 


angular  velocity  = 


A  A' 
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The  vdocity  at  a  given  instant  of  a  point  which  moves  in  a  cui-ve, 
as  distinguished  from  the  arc  traced  in  a  second  by  Unit  pointy  is 
represented  by  a  straight  line  equal  in  length  to  that  arc,  and 
pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  the  point  is  moving  at  the  given 
instant;  that  is  to  say,  being  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point  at 
that  instant  Therefore,  to  represent  by  a  straight  line  the  velocity 
of  the  point  now  in  question  at  the  instant  when  its  projection  is 
at  A,  di-aw  A  a  perpendicular  to  O  A,  and  equal  in  length  to  A  A' 
^  =  O  A  X  angular  velocity). 

50.  9I«ti«n  of  «  Pnrc  •f  n  R^fatlng  Piece— When  what  has  jUSt 
been  explained  is  considered  together  with  the  statement  in  Article 
47,  it  is  easily  seen,  that  if  the  centre  of  any  part  of  a  moving 
piece  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis  is  situated  in  that  axis,  then  the 
motion  of  that  part  is  simply  a  rotation  similar  and  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  piece;  but  if  the  centre  of  the  part  is  situated  at  a 
distance,  O  A,  from  that  axis,  the  motion  of  that  part  consists  of  a 
trandation  of  its  centre^  with  the  velocity  O  A  x  the  angular 
velocity,  in  a  circle  described  about  the  fixed  axis  with  the  radius 
O  A,  combined  with  a  rotation  similar  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  piece,  about  a  moving  axis  ti*aversing  A,  and  parallel  to  the 
fixed  axis  which  traverses  O.  Consider,  for  exami)le,  that  rotating 
piece  in  a  steam  engine  which  consists  of  the  shaft,  crank,  and 
crank-pin,  and  which  turns  about  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  as  a  fixed 
axis  of  rotation,  to  which  the  axis  of  the  crank-pin  is  paralleL 
Then  the  motion  of  the  shaft  consists  simply  in  a  rotation  about 
its  own  axis;  while  the  motion  of  the  crank-pin  consists  in  a 
translation  of  its  centre,  and  of  each  point  in  its  axis,  in  a  circular 
path  described  about  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  combined  with  a  rota- 
tion about  its  own  moving  axis  similar  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
shaft  As  an  additional  illustration,  suppose  one  end  of  a  cord  to 
be  held  still,  and  the  other  to  be  attached  to  a  hook  which  is  fixed 
at  the  centre  of  a  rotating  wheel,  and  which  therefore  rotates 
along  with  and  as  part  of  the  wheel.  The  cord  will  undergo  one 
twist  for  each  turn  of  the  wheel  Now  let  the  hook  be  removed 
from  the  centre,  and  fixed  at  any  point  in  an  arm  of  the  wheel,  or 
in  its  rim ;  the  cord  will  still  undergo  one  twist,  neither  more  nor 
less,  for  each  turn  of  the  wheel ;  thus  showing,  as  before,  the  effect 
of  the  rotation  of  the  hook  along  with  the  wheel ;  and  the  only 
difference  in  the  motion  will  be  that  the  end  of  the  cord  attached 
to  the  hook  will  be  carried  round  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  whole  cord  is  twisted.  A  secondary  piece  in  a  machine  may 
lie  so  contrived  as  to  have  translation  in  a  circle  or  some  other 
curved  path  without  rotation ;  this  will  be  considered  in  a  later 
chapter. 

51.  Ralea  jm  t*  %Amgthm  •f  €lrc«lar  Arcs.— In  connection  with 
the  motion  of  points  in  i-otatiug  pieces,  and  vrith  various  other 
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questions  in  mecbanism,  there  is  fi-equent  occasion  to  measure  the 
lengths  of  circular  arcs,  and  to  lay  off  circular  arcs  of  given  lengths. 
These  processes  may  be  performed  by  the  help  of  calculation,  and 
of  the  well-known  approximate  values  of  the  ratio  which  the 
radius  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bear  to  each  other,  viz. : — 

circumference       710  cnoQiQa         i 

nearly  =  6 '283 185  nearly; 


radius  113 

radius  113 


circumference       710 


nearly  =  0*159155  nearly; 


but  it  is  often  much  more  convenient  in  practice  to  proceed  by 
di-awing ;  and  then  the  following  rules  are  the  most  accurate  yet 
known : — * 

I.  (Fig.  22.)  To  draw  a  straiglU  line  approximately  equal  to  a 
given  circular  arc,  A  B.  Draw  the  sti*aight 
chord  B  A;  produce  A  to  0,  making 
A  C  =  ^  B  A ;  about  C,  with  the  radius 
C  B  =  ^  B  A,  draw  a  circle;  then  draw  the 
straight  line  A  D,  touching  the  given  arc 
Fig.  22.  in  A,  and  meeting  the  last-mentioned  circle 

in  D ;  A  D  will  be  the  straight  line  required. 
The  error  of  this  rule  consists  in  the  straight  line  being  a  little 
shorter  than  the  arc :  in  fractions  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  it  is 
about  j^jj  for  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  its  own  radius ;  and  it 
varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc;  so 
that  it  may  be  diminished  to  any  required  extent  by  subdividing 
the  arc  to  be  measured  by  means  of  bisections.  For  example,  in 
drawing  a  straight  line  approximately  equal  to  an  arc  subtending 
00°,  the  error  is  about  ^Jj  of  the  length  of  the  arc;  divide  the  arc 
into  two  arcs,  each  subtending  30°;  draw  a  straight  line  approxi- 
mately equal  to  one  of  these,  and  double  it;  the  error  will  be 
reduced  to  one-sixteenth  of  its  former  amount ; 
that  is,  to  about  xilujf  of  the  length  of  the  arc. 
The  greatest  angular  extent  of  the  arcs  to 
which  the  rule  is  applied  should  be  limited 
in  each  case  according  to  the  degree  of 
precision  required  in  the  drawing. 

II.  (Fig.  23.)  To  draw  a  straight  line 
approximately  equal  to  a  given  circular  arc, 
A  B.  (Another  Method.)  Let  C  be  the 
centre  of  the  arc.  Bisect  the  arc  A  B  in  D, 
and  the  arc  AD  in  E;   draw  the  straight 

•  These  niles  are  extracted  from  Papers  read  to  the  British  Association 
in  1867,  and  jmblished  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  September  oud 
October  of  that  year. 
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secant  C  £  F,  and  the  straight  tangent  A  F,  meeting  each  other 
in  F;  draw  the  straight  line  F  B;  then  a  straight  line  of  the 
length  A  F  +  F  B  will  be  approximately  equal  iu  length  to  the 
arc  A  B. 

The  error  of  this  rule,  in  fractions  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  is  just 
one-fourth  of  the  error  of  Rule  L,  but  in  the  contrary  direction ; 
and  it  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc. 

IIL  To  lay  off  upon  a  given  circle  an  arc  approximately  equal  in 
lengtJi  to  a  given  straiglU  line.  In  tig.  24,  let  A  D  be  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  given  circle,  A  one  end  of 
the  required  arc,  and  A  B  a  straight  line  of  the 
given  length,  drawn  so  as  to  touch  the  circle  at 
the  point  A.  In  A  B  tike  A  C  =  ^J  A  B,  and 
About  C,  with  the  radius  C  B  =  |  A  B,  draw  a 
circular  ai-c  B  D,  meeting  the  given  circle  in  D.  Fig.  24. 

A  D  will  be  the  arc  requii*ed. 

The  error  of  this  rule,  in  fractions  of  the  given  length,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Hule  I.,  and  follows  the  same  law. 

IV.  (Fig.  24.)  To  draw  a  circular  arc  which  shall  he  approxi- 
mately equal  in  length  to  tlie  straiglU  line  A  B,  sJuiU  with  one  of  its 
ends  touch  that  straight  line  at  A,  and  sltall  subtend  a  given  angle. 
In  A  B  take  A  C  =  ^  A  B;  and  about  C,  with  the  radius  C  B 
=  I  A  B,  draw  a  circle,  B  D.  Draw  the  straight  line  A  D, 
making  the  angle  B  A  D  =  one-half  of  the  given  angle,  and  meet- 
ing the  circle  B  D  in  D.  Then  D  will  be  the  other  end  of  the 
required  arc,  which  may  be  drawn  by  well-known  rules. 

The  error  of  this  rule,  in  fractions  of  the  given  length,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  Rules  I.  and  III.,  and  follows  the  same  law. 

y.  To  divide  a  circular  arc,  approximately j  iido  any  required 
number  of  equal  parts.  By  Rule  I.  or  II.,  draw  a  straight  lino 
approximately  equal  in  length  to  the  given  arc;  divide  that  straight 
line  into  the  i-equired  number  of  equal  parts,  and  then  lay  off  upon 
the  given  arc,  by  Rule  III.,  an  ai-c  approximately  equal  in  length 
to  one  of  the  parts  of  the  straight  line. 

Rule  V.  becomes  unnecessary  when  the  number  of  parts  is  2,  4, 
8,  or  any  other  power  of  2;  for  then  the  required  division  can 
be  performed  exadly  by  plane  geometry. 

VI.  To  divide  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle  apjyroxi- 
vkoldy  into  any  required  number  of  equal  arcs.  When  the  required 
number  of  equal  arcs  is  any  one  of  the  following  numbera,  the 
division  can  be  made  exactly  by  plane  geometry,  and  the 
present  rule  is  not  needed : — any  power  of  2;  3;  3  x  any  power  of 
2;  5;  5  X  any  power  of  2;  15;  15  x  any  power  of  2.*     In  other 

*  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  the  methods  of  subdividing  arcs  and 
wbi^  circles  by  plane  geometry.  (1.)  To  bisect  any  circular  arc.  On 
the  chord  of  the  arc  as  a  oase,  construct  any  convenient  isoscelos  triaDgle, 
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cases  proceed  as  follows : — Divide  the  circumference  exactly,  by 
plane  geometry,  into  such  a  number  of  equal  arcs  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  give  sufficient  precision  to  the  approximative  pai-t 
of  the  process.  Let  the  number  of  equal  arcs  in  that  preliminary 
division  be  called  n.  Divide  one  of  them,  by  means  of  Rule  V., 
into  the  required  number  of  equal  parts;  n  times  one  of  those 
parts  will  be  one  of  the  required  equal  arcs  into  which  the  whole 
circumference  is  to  be  divided. 

Rules  I.,  III.,  and  V.,  are  applicable  to  arcs  of  other  curves 
besides  the  circle,  provided  the  changes  of  curvature  in  such  arcs 
are  small  and  gradual. 

52.  RelatlTe  TranslaUon  of  n  Pair  af  Points  Im  a  Rotating  Piece. — 
In  fig.  19,  page  26  (where  O,  as  already  explained,  is  at  once  the 
projection  and  the  trace  of  a  fixed  axis  of  rotation  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  A  the  projection  of  a  point  in  the  rotating 
piece),  let  B  be  the  projection  of  another  point  in  the  rotating  piece, 
and  A  B  the  projection  of  the  straight  line  connecting  those  two 
points.  The  point  B  describes  a  circle  of  the  radius  O  B  about  the 
fixed  axis;  and  the  radii  O  A  and  O  B  sweep  round  with  the 
angular  velocity  common  to  all  parts  of  the  rotating  piece,  so  that 
by  the  time  that  A  has  moved  to  the  position  A',  B  has  moved  to 
the  position  B',  such  that  the  angles  A  O  A'  and  BOB'  are  equal 
In  order  to  determine  the  motion  of  one  of  those  moving  points 
(as  A)  relatively  to  the  other  (as  B),  it  is  to  be  considered  that, 
owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  body,  the  length  of  A  B  is  invariable, 
and  that  the  change  of  direction  of  that  line  (as  projected  on  the 
plane  of  rotation),  consists  in  turning  in  a  given  time  through  an 
angle  equal  to  that  through  which  the  whole  piece  turns.  In  fig. 
20,  take  B  to  represent  at  once  the  trace  and  the  projection,  on  a 
plane  of  rotation,  of  an  axis  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis,  and  traversing 
tlie  point  B.  Draw  B  A  in  ?i^.  20  parallel  and  equal  to  B  A  in 
fig.  19;  and  B  A'  in  fig.  20  parallel  and  equal  to  B'  A'  in  ^g.  19. 
Then  A  and  A  in  fig.  20  represent  two  successive  positions  of  A 

with  the  summit  pointing  away  from  the  centre  of  the  arc;  a  straight  line 
from  the  centre  of  the  arc  to  that  summit  will  bisect  the  arc.  (2. )  To  mark 
the  sixth  part  of  the  circuwftrence  of  a  circle.  Lay  off 
a  chord  equal  to  the  radius.  (3.)  To  mark  t/ie  tejtth 
part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  In  tig.  24  a, 
draw  the  straight  line  A  B  =  the  radius  of  the  circle  ; 
and  perpendicular  to  A  B,  draw  B  C  =  4  A  B.  Join 
A C,  and  from  it  cut  otf  C D  =  C  B.  AD  will  be  the 
chord  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
Fig.  24  a.  circle.     (4.)  For  the  ffteenth  part,  take  the  difference 

between  one-sixth  and  one-tenth.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Gauss  discovered  a  method  of  dividing  the  circumference  oi  a  circle  by 
geouietiy  exactly,  when  the  number  of  equal  parts  is  any  prime  number  that 
18  equal  to  1  -f  a  power  of  2 ;  such  a8l-»-2*=17;l+2*  =  257,  &c. ;  but 
the  method  is  too  laborioiu  for  use  in  designing  mechanism. 
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relatively  to  the  axis  traversing  B,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
respectivelv  of  the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  rotating  piece 
turns  through  the  angle  A  O  A'  (fig.  19)  =  A  B  A'  (fig.  20).  The 
translation  of  A  relatively  to  this  new  axis  consists  in  revolution 
in  a  circle  of  the  radius  B  A,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  rota- 
tion (that  is,  in  the  present  example,  right-handed);  and  the 
velocity  of  that  i-elative  translation  is  B  A  x  the  angular  velocity 
of  rotation.  Fig.  21  shows  how,  by  a  similar  construction,  the 
motion  of  B  relatively  to  an  axis  traversing  A  is  represented. 
Take  A  in  fig.  21  to  represent  at  once  the  trace  and  the  projec- 
tion, on  a  plane  of  rotation,  of  an  axis  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis,  and 
traversing  A.  Draw  A  B  and  A  B'  in  ^g,  21  parallel  and  equal 
respectively  to  A  B  and  A'  K  in  iig.  19.  Then  B  and  B'  in  ^g. 
21  represent  two  successive  positions  of  B  relatively  to  the  axis 
traversing  A,  at  the  beginning  and  end  respectively  of  the  interval 
of  time  in  which  the  rotating  piece  turns  through  the  angle  A  O  A' 
(Gg.  19)  =  BAB'  (fig.  21);  the  translation  of  B  relatively  to  this 
new  axis  consists  in  reyolution  in  a  circle  of  the  radius  A  B,  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  i"otation  (that  is,  in  the  present  ex- 
ample, right-handed);  and  the  velocity  of  that  relative  translation 
is  A  B  X  the  angular  velocity,  and  is  at  each  instant  equal,  parallel, 
and  contrary  to  the  velocity  of  translation  of  A  relatively  to  B, 
agreeably  to  the  general  principle  stated  at  the  end  of  Article  42^ 
page  21.' 

53.  C^WFanUire  Sl^Ci^ii  •f  Points  Im  a  R«l«tiiiK  Piece.— In  Gg, 
19,  page  26,  as  before,  let  A  and  B  be  the  projections  at  a  given 
instant,  on  a  plane  of  rotation,  of  twp  points  whose  motions  are  to 
be  compared.  The  directions  of  motion  of  those  points  at  that 
instant  are  represented  by  the  straight  lines  A  a,  B  6,  tangents  to 
the  circles  in  which  the  points  revolve  about  the  axis  O ;  and  the 
fUredional  rdation  of  the  points  is  expressed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
angle  between  those  directions  of  motion  is  equal  to  the  angle 
A  O  B,  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  two  points  on 
the  axis  O;  or,  in  other  words,  the  angle  between  the  planes 
traversing  that  axis  and  the  two  points  respectively;  of  which 
planes  O  A  and  O  B  are  the  ti*aces  upon  the  plane  of  rotation ;  for 
the  directions  of  motion,  A  a,  B  6,  are  respectively  perpendicular 
to  those  two  planes. 

The  vdocUy-roUio  of  the  two  points  is  equal  to  the  ratio  O  B  :  O  A 
borne  to  each  other  by  the  radii  of  their  circular  paths.  In  other 
words,  if  A  a  =  A  A'  be  taken,  as  before,  to  represent  the  velocity 
of  A,  and  B  6  =  B  B'  to  represent  the  velocity  of  B,  then 

0A:0B::Aa:B6; 

and  if  the  velocities  of  any  number  of  points  in  a  rotating  piece 
aie  compared'  together,  they  are  all  proportional  respectively  to 
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tho  perpendicular  distances  of  those  points  from  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  points  in  a  circular  cylindrical  surface 
described  about  the  axis  of  rotation  have  equal  velocities.  The  dotted 
circles  in  fig.  19,  page  26,  represent  the  traces  of  two  such  surfaces. 

The  relative  motions  of  any  two  pairs  of  points  in  a  rotating 
piece  may  be  compared  together.  For  example,  let  it  be  pro- 
posed to  compai*e  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  B  with  the  motion  of 
B  relatively  t<j  O.  Then,  because  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  A 
relatively  to  B  is  proportional  to  B  A,  and  its  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  whose  trace  is  B  A,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  of  B  i^elatively  to  O  is  proportional  to  O  B,  and  its 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  which  O  B  is  the  trace,  the 
directional  relation  is  expressed  by  the  angle  made  by  those  planes 
with  each  other,  and  the  velocity-ratio  by  the  ratio  B  A  :  O  B 
borne  to  each  other  by  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  rotation  of 
the  two  lines  of  connection  of  the  two  pairs  of  points. 

54.  RclatiTe  and  ComparatlTe  Tnuislall^M  •f  n  Pair  •f  Blgidlr 
Connected  Points. — The  following  proposition  is  applicable  to  all 
motions  whatsoever  of  a  pair  of  points  so  connected  that  the 
distance  between  them  is  invariable.  It  forms  the  basis  of  nearly 
the  whole  theory  of  combinations  in  mechanism,  and  many  of  its 
consequences  will  be  explained  in  the  ensuing  chapters  of  this 
Part.  At  present  it  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  its  application 
to  pairs  of  points  in  a  rotating  piece. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  26. 


Theorejl — 1/ two  points  are  so  corvruicted  that  timr  distance  apart 
is  invariahUy  tlie  components  oftJieir  velocities  along  the  straiglU  line 
whiclb  traverses  tliem  both  must  be  equal;  for  if  those  component 
velocities  are  unequal^  the  distance  between  the  points  must 
necessarily  change. 

The  straight  line  which  travei-ses  the  points  is  called  their  Line 
of  Connection, 

For  example,  in  ^g.  25,  let  A  and  B  represent  two  points  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  whose  distance  apart,  A  B,  is  invariable.  At  a 
given  instant  let  the  velocities  of  those  points  be  represented  by 
straight  lines,  whic-h  may  be  in  the  same  plane^  or  in  different  planes. 
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according  to  circunistances;  and  let  A  a  and  B5  be  the  projections 
of  those  lines.  From  a  and  6  let  fall  a  c  and  6  c'  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  connection,  A  B ;  these  will  be  the  traces  of  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connection,  and  traversing  respectively 
the  points  of  which  a  and  b  are  the  projections;  the  parts  Ac  and 
Be',  cut  off  by  those  planes  from  the  line  of  connection  (produced 
where  necessary),  will  be  the  components  along  that  line  of  the 
velocities  of  A  and  B  respectively;  and  those  components  must 
necessarily  be  equal— that  is,  B  c'  =  A  c  The  component  velo- 
cities transverse  to  the  line  of  connection  are  represented  by  the 
lines  whose  projections  are  c  a  and  c'  b,  and  may  bear  to  each  other 
any  proportion  whatsoever. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  fig.  19,  page  26.  In  that 
figure  A  a  and  B  6  represent  the  velocities  of  two  points,  A  and 
B,  whose  line  of  connection  is  A  B,  and  is  of  invariable  length ; 
ac  and  be'  are  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  a  and  b  upon  AB^ 
produced  where  necessary;  and  Ac  and  Be'  represent  the  com- 
ponent velocities  of  A  and  B  along  the  line  of  connection,  which 
are  equal  to  each  other. 

Rule. — Given  {in  Jig,  25\  a  pair  of  rigicUy  connected  points,  A 
and  By  and  the  directions  of  the  projections  A  a  and  B  b  upon  a 
plane  traversing  ABy  of  their  velocities  at  a  given  instant,  to  find 
the  ratio  of  those  projections  or  component  velocities  to  each  other.  In 
£g.  26,  draw  O  c  of  any  convenient  length  parallel  to  A  B,  and  acb 
perpendicular  to  it;  through  O  draw  O  a  in  ^g.  26  parallel  to 
Aa  in  fig.  25,  and  06  in  ^g.  26  parallel  to  B6  in  fig.  25;  then 
the  required  ratio  is 

B6  _  OJ 

Aa  ■"  Oa 

55.  CmmpmnmuU  •f  Telocity  •£  m.  P«liit  In  m.  B*tallng  Piece — 
PwiedUcMi  JH^aeo.  {A.  M.y  380.) — The  component  parallel  to  an 
axis  of  rotation,  of  the  velocity  of  a  point 
in  a  rotating  body  relatively  to  that  axis, 
is  nothing.  That  velocity  may  bo  resolved 
into  rectangular  components  parallel  to  the 
pkne  of  rotation.  Thus  let  O  in  fig.  27 
represent  the  projection  and  trace  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  a  body  whose  plane  of ' 
rotation  is  that  of  the  figure;  and  let  A  be 
the  projection  of  a  point  in  the  body,  the 
radius  of  whose  circiUar  path  is  O  A.  The 
velocity  of  that  point  being  =  O  A  x  angular  velocity,  let  it  be 
represented  by  the  straight  line  A  V  perpendicular  to  O  A.  Let 
B  A  be  any  direction  in  the  plane  of  rotation  parallel  to  which  it 
is  desired  to  find  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  A.     From  Y 

D 
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let  &11  Y  IT  perpendicular  to  B  A;  then  A  IT  represents  the  com- 
ponent in  question.  Sometimes  the  more  convenient  way  of 
finding  that  component  is  the  following : — 

From  O  let  fall  O  B  perpendicular  to  BA  Then  A  and  B 
represent  a  pair  of  rigidly  connected  points;  therefore,  according 
to  Article  24,  the  component  velocities  of  A  and  B  along  A  B  are 
eqnaL  But  BA,  being  pernendicular  to  OB,  is  the  direction  of 
the  whole  velocity  of  B;  therefore  the  component,  along  a  given 
BtraiglU  line  in  the  plane  of  rotationy  of  the  velocity  of  any  point 
whose  projection  is  in  that  line,  is  equal  to  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
point  where  a  perpendicular  from  the  axis  meets  that  line. 

The  whole  velocity  of  B  is  =  O  B  x  the  angular  velocity;  and 
the  velocity-ratio  of  B  to  A,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the 
component  velocity  of  A  along  B  A  to  the  whole  velocity  of  A,  is 
OB:OA 

The  velocity  of  a  point  such  as  A  in  a  rotating  piece  may  be 
resolved  into  components,  oblique  (see  fig.  19)  or  rectangular  (see 
fig.  27)  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  regarding  the 
velocity  of  A  relatively 
to  O  as  the  resultant 
of  the  velocity  of  A 
relatively  to  B,  and  of 
that  of  B  relatively  to 
O.  The  directions  of 
that  resultant  velocity 
and  its  two  components 
are  respectively  per- 
pendicular to  O  A, 
B  A,  and  O  B,  and 
their  ratios  to  each 
other  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  lengths  of 
the  same  three  line& 
This  is  a  particidar 
case  of  a  more  general 
proposition,  viz., — that  the  velocities  of  three  points  rdativdy  to  each 
other  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  whidi  maJce 
with  each  other  the  same  angles  Hhat  the  directions  of  t/iose  three 
relative  velocities  do  {A.  3/.,  355). 

In  fig.  28,  let  O  be  the  trace  of  the  axis  on  a  plane  of  rotation, 
and  A  a  point  in  the  rotating  piece,  revolving  in  the  circle  O  A, 
00  as  to  assume  successively  a  series  of  positions  such  as  1,  2,  3,  4, 
6,  6,  7,  8;  and  in  each  position  of  A,  let  the  component  velocity 
A  U,  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane  whose  trace  is  the  diameter  8  O  4 
be  compared  with  the  whole  velocity  of  revolution,  A  V. 


Fig.  28. 
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Let  2  O  6  be  a  diameter  perpendicnlar  to  8  O  4 ;  and  through 
A  diuw  A  Y  parallel  to  4  O  8  and  A  X  parallel  to  2  O  6.  Then, 
according  to  the  principles  already  explained^  the  yalue  of  the 
▼elocity  ratio  in  question  is, 

AU      XA       OY 

AV"OA""OA^ 

and  it  is  evident  that  this  ratio  is  equal  to  nothing  when  A  is  at 

the  points  4  and  8,  and  to  unitj/  when  A  is  at  the  pointis  2  and  6. 

Farther,  if  the  velocity  of  revolution   be  considered  as  always 

positive,  and  if  the  component  velocity  A  U  be   considered  as 

positive  when  from  left  to  right,  and  negative  when  fix)m  right  to 

A  U 
left,  the  ratio  -t—^  is, 

in  the  quadrant  812,  positive  and  increasing; 
in  the  quadrant  234,  positive  and  diminishing ; 
in  the  quadrant  456,  negative  and  increasing; 
in  the  quadrant  678,  negative  and  diminishing. 

It  thus  undergoes  a  series  of  periodical  variationa  All  this  is 
expressed  in  symbols  by  the  formula^ 

AU 

^7^  =  sin/; 

where  ^  denotes  the  angle  that  the  radius  O  A  makes  at  any 
instant  with  the  radius  O  8. 

Other  and  more  complex  ways  of  resolving  the  motions  of  point* 
in  rotating  bodies  into  components  will  be  considered  in  the  next 

56.   CmmpmnMre  SIotl^M  •f  Tw»  B^tallag  Pieces*  aad   ef  Petals 

te  Ukam. — In  comparing  together  the  rotations  of  two  rotating 
peces  without  reference  to  the  translations  of  points  in  them,  their 
eompaiative  speed  is  expressed  (as  already  stated  in  Article  46) 
by  the  angular-velocity  ratio^  or  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  turns  in  a 
given  time;  which  is  also  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  periodic 
times  of  revolution.  When  the  axes  are  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel, 
tiie  directional  relation  may  be  expressed  simply  by  prefixing  + 
or  —  to  the  velocity-ratio,  according  as  the  directions  of  rotation 
ate  similar  or  contrary;  but  there  are  cases  to  be  considered 
farther  on,  where  the  relative  angtdar  positions  of  the  axes  have  to 
be  considered  with  precision. 

When  the  translations  of  two  points  in  two  different  rotating 
pieces  are  compared,  the  directional  relation  is  determined  by 
the  fact,  that  each  point  moves  in  a  direction  normal  to  a  plane 
traversing  itself  and  the  axis  about  which  it  revolves;  and  that 
the  velocity  of  each  point  is  proportional  to  its  perpendicular 
<lwtjinfe  firom  that  axis,  and  the  speed  of  rotation  about  that  axis^ 
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jointly.  Hence,  let  a  and  a'  denote  the  angular  velocities  of  two 
rotating  pieces,  or  a  pair  of  numbers  proportional  to  those  angular 
.velocities ;  r.  and  r',  the  perpendicular  distances  of  a  pair  of  points 
in  those  two  pieces  from  their  respective  axes,  or  a  pair  of  numbers 
proportional  to  those  distances;  and  v  and  v',  the  respective  velocities 
of  those  two  points,  or  a  pair  of  numbei-s  proportional  to  those 
velocities;  then  the  velocity -ratio  of  the  points  isj, 

V       a!  1^ 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  points  in  a  pair  of  rotating  pieces  may  have 

v' 
equal  velocities — that  is,  in  order  that  •-  may  be  =  1,  we  must 

make  the  radii  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities — 

that  is,  aV  =  a  r,  or  -  =  — . 
T      a 

Section  IV. — Screw-like  Motion  of  Frlmary  Pieces, 

57.  Helical  •r  Screw-like  Iflociea  (A,  M.,  382,)  is  compounded 
of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  of  translation  along  that  axis : 
the  advance  (as  the  ti-anslation  in  a  given  time  is  called)  bearing  a 
constant  proportion  to  the  rotation  in  the  same  time;  in  other 
words,  the  moving  piece  advances  along  the  axis  of  rotation 
through  an  uniform  length  during  each  turn. 

The  subject  of  the  resolution  of  screw-like  motion  into  com- 
ponents in  other  and  more  complex  ways  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 

58.  CTeneral  Figure  af  a  Screw— Pitch.  {A.  3/.,  471.)— In  order 
that  a  primary  moving  piece  may  have  screw-like  motion,  its 
figure  ought  to  be  that  of  a  true  screw ;  and  it  ought  to  turn  in 
a  bearing  of  the  same  figure,  fitting  it  accurately.  The  figure 
of  a  screw  may  be  desciibed  in  general  terms  as  consisting  of  a 
projection  of  uniform  cross-section  called  the  thready  winding  in 
successive  coils  round  a  circular  cylinder.  The  best  form  of 
section  for  the  thread  of  a  screw  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  primary 
moving  piece  for  producing  helical  motion  only,  and  not  as  a 
fastening,  nor  in  "screw  gearing,"  is  rectangular.  The  forms 
suited  for  other  purposes  will  be  considered  later.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  screws,  convex,  or  external,  and  concave,  or  internal;  in 
the  former  the  thread  winds  round  the  outside  of  a  cylindrical 
spindle;  in  the  latter  it  winds  round  the  inside  of  a  hollow  cylinder. 
When  the  word  "  screw  "  is  used  without  qualification,  an  external 
screw  is  usually  meant;  an  internal  screw  is  called  a  "nt^." 
When  a  primary  moving  piece  is  an  external  screw,  its  bearing  is 
an  internal  screw;  when  the  primary  moving  piece  is  an  internal 
screw,  the  bearing  is  an  external  screw.     The  truth  or  accuracy  of 
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figure  of  a  screw  depends  mainly  on  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the 
^^teh;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance,  measured  parallel  to  the  axis, 
firom  any  point  in  one  coil  of  the  thread  to  the  corresponding 
point  in  the  next  coiL  For  example,  the  pitch  of  the  screw  It  iu 
fig.  29,  so  long  as  it  is  measured  parallel  to  the  axis,  may  be 
measured  either  from  D  to  F,  from  E  to  G,  from  F  to  H,  or  from 
G  to  K,  or  between  any  pair  of  corresponding  points  in  two 
soccessiTe  coils;  and  it  ought  to  be  exactly  the  same  wheresoever 
it  is  measured.  The  pitch  is  also  the  uniform  distance  through 
which  the  screw  advances  at  each  turn. 

59.  lUfhuHaadlcd  aiUI  Ijcfi-Handcd  Screws. — A  SCrew  is  said  to 

^  be  right-handed  or  left-handed 
a)  according  as  right-handed  or 

left-handed  rotation  is  required 
in  order  to  make  it  advance; 
and  this  is  a  permanent  dis- 
tinction, and  not  dependent 
on  the  position  of  the  spec- 
tator, as  the  distinction  be- 
tween right-handed  and  left- 
handed  rotation  is  (Article  48, 
page  25).  For  example,  in  fig. 
29,  L  is  a  left-handed  screw, 
and  R  a  right-handed  screw. 

Most  screws  used  in  the  arts  are  right-handed ;  left-handed  screws 

are  made  for  special  purposes  only. 

60.  C^nparaliTe  HI^Umi  •f  m.  P*liit  In  a  Screw.— The  principles 
of  the  pi-esent  Article  apply  not  only  to  any  point  in  the  thread  or 
in  the  spindle  of  a  screw,  but  to  any  point  in  a  body  that  is  rigidly 
attached  to  the  screw,  so  as  to  move  along  with  the  screw  as  one 
piece ;  such  as  a  wheel  or  a  lever  fixed  to  and  turning  with  the 
screw.  In  ^^,  29,  let  A  B  be  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  C  a  point 
rigidly  attached  to  it  at  the  perpendicular  distance  C  A  from  the 
axia  Then,  while  the  screw  makes  one  turn  the  motion  of  the 
point  C  is  the  resultant  of  two  components  at  right  angles  to  each 
other:  an  advancey  along  with  the  whole  screw,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis,  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw ; 
and  a  revolution,  round  a  circle  described  about  the  axis  with  the 
radina  A  C,  and  having,  therefore,  the  circumference  6  2832  A  C. 
In  most  questions  of  comparative  motion  connected  with  screws, 
the  quantity  of  most  importance  is  the  velocity-ratio  of  those  two 
components  of  the  motion  of  a  given  point,  and  it  is  expressed  as 
£»Uow8: — 

velocity  of  revolution  _  circumference  _  6  2832  A  C 
velocity  of  advance    "         pitch         "        D  ¥      ' 
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61.  Path   mt  a   P*liit  In   «   Screw — I«iMC«r    Serew  ^r  Helix. — ^A 

point  in,  or  rigidly  attached  to,  a  screw,  traces  a  path  which  may 
be  called  a  screw-shaped  line  or  linear  screw.  By  mathematicians 
it  is  caUed  a  hdix.  A  helix  winds  round  in  successive  similar  coils 
upon  a  cylindrical  surface  described  about  the  axis  of  rotation  with 
a  radius  equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  tracing  point 
from  the  axis.  The  distance,  measured  parallel  to  the  axis,  between 
any  two  successive  coils  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  is  identical 
with  the  pitch  of  the  screw;  and  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
inear  screw  to  the  axis  is  everywhere  the  same. 

Points  in,  or  rigidly  attached  to,  a  screw,  at  equal  distances  from 
the  axis,  trace  by  their  motion  equal  and  similar  linear  screws  on 
one  and  the  same  cylindrical  surface.  Points  at  unequal  distances 
from  the  axis  trace  different  linear  screws,  inclined  to  the  axis  at 
different  angles,  and  situated  on  cylindrical  surfaces  of  unequal 
radii;  but  the  pitch  of  all  those  linear  screws  is  the  same.  All  the 
edges,  whether  projecting  or  re-entering,  of  a  screw-thread  are 
linear  screws. 

A  linear  screw  may  be  traced  on  a  cylindrical  surface  by  any 
mechanical  contrivance  which  ensures  that,  while  the  cylinder 
rotates,  the  tracing  point  shall  advance  along  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  at  a  rate  bearing  a  constant  proportion  to  the  rate  of  rotation. 
This  will  be  further  considered  in  that  part  of  this  treatise  which 
relates  to  the  construction  of  machinery. 

A  linear  screw  is  the  shortest  line  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder 
between  two  points  that  are  neither  in  one  plane  traversing  the 
axis  nor  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis;  and  a  cord  or  a 
flexible  wire  stretched  on  a  cylindrical  surface  between  two  such 
points  tends  to  assume  of  itself  the  figure  of  a  linear  screw. 

62.  Projecii*ii  •r  «  liincar  Screw.— The  most  useful  projection 
of  a  linear  screw  is  that  upon  a  plane  traversing  the  axis,  and  is 
drawn  as  follows : — In  fig.  30,  let  A  B  represent  the  axis  of  the  screw. 
Draw  D  A  C  perpendicular  to  A  B,  making  A  C  =  A  D  =  the 
radius  of  the  cylindrical  surface  in  which  the  helix  is  to  be  situated. 
Draw  D  I  and  C  F  parallel  to  A  B;  those  two  lines  will  be  the 
tracts  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  About  A,  with  the  radius  A  C, 
di-aw  the  semicircle  C  K  D ;  this  represents  the  tmce  of  one-half 
of  the  cylindrical  surface  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis, 
**  rabatted "  upon  the  plane  of  projection.  Divide  the  semicircle 
into  any  convenient  number  of  equal  arcs  (Article  51,  page  27); 
the  greater  the  number  of  those  divisions,  the  greater  will  be  the 
accuracy  of  the  projection.  In  ^g.  29  the  semicircle  is  divided  into 
six  equal  arcs  only;  in  practice  a  greater  number  will  in  general  be 
required. 

On  C  F,  or  any  other  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  lay  off  C  E  =  the 
intended  pitch  of  the  screw^  and  divide  it  into  twice  as  many 
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equal    parts    as    there    are    equal    divisions    in    the    semicircle 
CKD. 
Through  the  points  of  diviBion  of  the  semicircle  draw  straight 


Hw 


K\ 


:;::^-* 


Fig.  80. 

Hoes  parallel  to  A  B;  and  through  the  points  of  division  of  the 
pitch  draw  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  A  B;  the  points  of 
intersection  of  successive  pairs  of  those  two  sets  of  lines  will  be 
pcHnts  in  the  required  projection  of  the  linear  seiew,  C  G  L  E, 
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■which  can  then  be  drawn  through  those  points.  This  is  the  pro* 
jection  of  one  coil ;  and  as  many  successive  coils  as  may  be  required 
may  be  projected  by  simply  repeating  the  same  curve.  In  tig.  30 
the  projection,  E  H  M  F,  of  a  second  coil  is  shown ;  and  it  has 
been  constructed  by  laying  off  an  uniform  distance  pamllel  to  the 
axis  and  equal  to  the  pitch  from  each  projected  point  of  the  first 
coil;  for  example,  G  H,  L  M,  E  F. 

The  half  coils  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  cylinder,  viz.,  G  L  E 
and  H  M  F,  are  drawn  in  thicker  lines  than  the  half  coils,  C  G, 
E  H,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  screw  is  right- 
handed.  Had  it  been  left-handed,  C  G  and  E  H  would  have  been 
on  the  nearer  side,  and  G  E  and  H  F  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
cylinder. 

63.  i>eT«l»Fineiit  •f  m.  i«incar  Screw. — The  devdopmerU  of  any 
figure  drawn  on  a  curved  surface  consists  in  supposing  the  surface 
to  be  a  flexible  sheet,  and  drawing  the  appearance  which  the  figui-e 
would  present  if  that  sheet  were  spread  out  flat  on  a  plane.  Some 
curved  surfaces  only  are  capable  of  being  developed,  such  as  a 
cylinder,  and  a  cone ;  others,  such  as  a  sphere,  are  not  To  draw 
the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surface  in  fig.  30,  as  bounded  by 
the  two  circles  whose  projections  are  C  D  and  F  I,  draw  C  c  per- 
pendicular to  A  B,  and  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder  (see  AHicle  51,  page  27),  and  complete  the  rectangular 
parallelogram  Gc/F;  this  will  be  the  required  development  of  the 
cylindrical  surface. 

To  draw  the  development  of  one  coil,  C  G  E,  of  the  linear  screw, 
take  ce  =  the  pitch  C E;  draw  the  straight  line  C e ;  this  will  be 
the  required  development.  To  draw  the  development  of  the 
second  coil,  EHF,  take  e/ =  the  pitch,  and  draw  the  straight 
lino  E/;  and  so  on  for  any  required  number  of  coils. 

The  uniform  angle  qfindinalion  of  the  linear  screw  to  the  axis 
isEC«  =  FE/. 

One  method  of  drawing  a  screw  on  a  cylindrical  surface  is  first 
to  draw  its  development  on  a  sheet  of  some  flexible  substance,  and 
then  to  roll  that  sheet  round  a  cylinder  of  the  proper  mdius. 

The  several  points  in  the  development  marked  with  small  letters 
are  the  respective  developments  of  the  points  marked  with  tho 
corresponding  capital  letters  in  the  projection. 

To  draw  the  development  of  the  series  of  lines  parallel  to  the 
axis  which  pass  through  the  points  of  division  of  the  circumference, 
divide  C  c  into  twice  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  semicircle  C  D 
is  divided  into,  and  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  0  F  through  the 
points  of  division,  such  a»di,qto,  &c 

The  length  of  one  coil  of  the  screw  is 

Ce  =  fj  (circumference *  +  pitch *).  » 
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64  The  R«4hw  mt  Cmrratare  of  a  linear  screw  is  found  bj  the 
following  construction : — In  fig.  31,  let  A  C  be  the  radius  ^ 
of  the  cylindrical  surface  in  which  the  screw  is  situated. 
Draw  A  Y,  making  the  angle  CAY  equal  to  the  angle 
which  the  screw  makes  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its 
axis*  Draw  C  Y  perpendicular  to  A  C,  cutting  A  Y  in 
Y,  and  Y  Z  perpendicular  to  A  Y,  cutting  A  C  produced 
in  Z.  A  Z  will  be  the  required  radius  of  curvature.  Its 
length  may  also  be  found  by  calculation,  as  follows : — 


\         Circumference  V 


65.  iv«r«ai  Pitch.  {A,  M.,  472.) — By  the  normal  pitch  pjg  31^ 
of  a  linear  screw  is  to  be  understood  the  distance  from 
one  coil  to  the  ne^ct,  measui^ed,  not  parallel  to  the  axis,  but  along 
the  shortest  line  on  the  cylindrical  surface  between  the  two  coils  ; 
that  is  to  say,  along  another  helix  or  linear  screw  which  cuts  all 
the  coils  of  the  original  linear  screw  at  right  angles.  The  normal 
pitch  is  to  be  determined  from  the  development  of  the  screw,  as 
follows : — In  fig.  30,  from  c  let  fall  c  n  perpendicular  to  C  e;  en  will 
be  the  normal  pitch.  The  straight  line  c  n  is  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  normai  hdix,  as  it  may  be  called.  When  produced,  it 
cuts  'E/,  the  development  of  the  next  coil,  in  0,  and  no  =  on  ia  also 
the  normal  pitch.  By  finding  the  intersections,  such  as  p,  of  the 
development  of  the  normal  helix  with  the  series  of  straight  lines 
parallel  to  the  axis,  any  number  of  points,  such  as  P,  in  the  pro- 
jection of  the  normal  helix,  C  N  O  P,  may  be  found  if  required. 
The  normal  pitch  may  be  calculated  by  the  following  formula : — 

—  _0c   ce  ^  circumference  x  pitch 
"~      C «     ~       length  of  one  coil 

The  pUeh  of  the  normal  hdix,  if  required,  may  be  found  by  pro- 
ducing cpm  fig.  30  till  it  cuts  C  F  produced,  and  measuring  the 
distance  of  the  point  of  intersection  from  C;  and  then  its  radius 
uf  curvature  may  be  found  by  a  construction  like  that  in  fig.  31  ; 
bat  in  general  it  is  more  convenient  to  find  these  quantities  by 
calcnlation,  as  follows : — 

.^  ,     ^  1,1.  circumference^ 

pitch  of  normal  helix  =  -r— 1 — -r. — ;-; — .  ,    ^.- 
pitch  ot  original  helix 

(circumference     \ 
1  +-Tr-; — n — -* — r-r— o  I- 
pitch  of  ong.  helix V 

The  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
original  helix  and  the  normal  helix  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of 

the  radios  of  the  cylinder;  that  is,  to  -^-p* 
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The  pitch  of  a  screw  as  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  may  be 
called  the  <ucial  pitch,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  normal 
pitch  ;  but  when  the  word  "  pitch  "  is  used  without  qualification, 
axial  pitch  is  always  to  be  understood. 

The  several  linear  screws  which  exist  in  the  figure  of  an  actual 
©olid  screw,  or  which  are  described  by  points  in  it  or  rigidly 
attached  to  it,  have  all  the  same  axial  pitch ;  but  they  have  not 
the  same  normal  pitch  except  when  they  are  situated  on  the  same 
cylindrical  surface. 

6Q,  iMrided  Pilch.— A  screw  sometimes  has  more  than  one 
thread,  in  which  case  the  distance  between  any  coil  of  any  one 
thread  and  the  next  coil  of  the  same  thread  is  divided  by  the  other 
threads  into  as  many  parts  as  the  total  number  of  threads.  In 
that  case  the  distance  from  a  point  in  one  thread  to  the  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  next  thread  may  bo  called  the  divided  pitch,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  distance  between  two  successive  coils  of  the  same 
thread,  or  pitch  proper,  which  may,  when  required,  be  designated 
as  the  totcU  pitch.  The  advance  of  the  screw  at  each  revolution 
depends  on  the  total  pitch  only,  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  number  of  threads  and  of  the 
divided  pitch;  so  that  division  of  the  pitch  does  not  affect  the 
motion  of  a  screw  as  a  primary  piece.  Its  use  in  combinations  of 
pieces  will  be  afterwards  exi)lained. 

Division  of  the  pitch  of  a  linear  screw  is  illustrated  in  fig.  30, 
where  two  additional  linear  screw  threads,  marked  by  dotted  lines, 
are  shown  dividing  the  pitch  of  the  original  screw  into  three  equal 
parts.  To  avoid  confusion,  one  only  of  the  additional  screw-lines 
is  lettered,  viz.,  that  marked  QRSTUVW  in  the  projection, 
and  qr,  Il^^u,  V vw,  in  the  development.  The  other  is  un- 
lettered. The  divided  axial  piidh  is  C  R  =  ^  C  E,  and  the  divided 
normal  pitch  c  a:  =  \cn. 

The  several  linear  screw  threads  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  all 
parallel  and  similar  to  each  other;  and  in  the  development  they  are 
represented  by  parallel' straight  lines.  They  divide  the  circum- 
ference into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  threads;  and  the 
length  of  one  of  those  parts  may  be  called  the  circular  or 
circumferential  pilch.  In  fig.  30,  the  circular  pitch  is  represented 
by  the  arc  C  Q',  and  by  its  development  c  g. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

OF  THE  MOTIONS  OF  SECONDABY  MOYINO  PIECEa 

67.  Gemma  Principles  (A.  M.,  383,  384, 503.)— In  the  present 
chapter  the  general  principles  only  of  the  motions  of  secondary 
moving  pieces  in  machines  can  be  given,  many  of  their  most 
important  applications  being  reserved  for  that  chapter  which  will 
treat  of  *'  Aggregate  Combinations  in  Mechanism,"  and  some  for 
the  chapter  on  "  Elementary  Combinations."  The  mechanism  for 
producing  the  motions  of  secondary  moving  pieces  belongs  wholly 
to  those  later  chapters. 

Secondary  moving  pieces  have  already  been  defined  (in  Article 
37,  page  17)  as  those  which  are  carried  by  other  moving  pieces, 
or  which  have  their  motions  not  wholly  guided  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  frame.  Their  motions,  therefore,  are  not 
restricted,  like  those  of  primary  pieces,  to  translation  in  a  straight 
line,  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  that  combination  of  those 
two  motions  which  constitutes  the  motion  of  a  screw  with  a  fixed 
axi«;  they  comprehend  translations  along  curved  lines  of  various' 
figures,  rotations  about  shifting  axes,  and  various  combinations  of 
translations  and  i-otations.  The  paths  of  points,  too,  in  secondary 
pieces  are  not  restricted  to  three  forms — the  straight  line,  the  circle, 
and  the  helix;  they  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  curved  lines, 
both  plane  and  of  double  curvature.  The  comparative  motions 
of  any  two  points  in  a  primary  piece  are  constant.  The  com- 
parative motions  of  two  points  in-  a  secondary  piece  very  often 
vaiy  from  instant  to  instant  as  the  piece  changes  its  position. 

In  many  cases  the  motions  of  secondary  pieces  are  partially 
guided  or  restricted.  For  example,  a  secondary  piece  may  be 
so  guided  that  all  its  movements  take  place  parallel  to  a  fixed 
plane;  in  which  case,  its  motions  are  restricted  to  translations 
parallel  to  the  fixed  plane,  and  rotations  about  axes  perpendicular 
to  it;  and  the  paths  of  its  points  are  restricted  to  lines,  straight  or 
curved,  in  or  parallel  to  that  plane;  and  this  restricted  case  is  by 
£ir  the  most  common  in  mechanism.  Another  kind  of  restriction 
on  the  movements  of  a  secondary  piece  is  when  it  tuinis  about  a 
ball  and  socket  joint,  or  some  equivalent  contrivance,  so  that  one 
point  at  the  centre  of  the  joint  is  kept  fixed:  in  this  case  its 
motions  are  restricted  to  rotations  about  axes  traversing  that 
fixed  point;  and  the  motions  of  points  in  it  are  restricted  to 
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curves  situated  in  spberical  surfaces  described  about  tbe  fixed  point. 
Cases  in  which  the  movements  of  secondary  moving  pieces  are  not 
restricted  in  one  or  other  of  those  ways  are  comparatively  rare. 

The  geometrical  problems  i*elating  to  the  motions  of  secondary 
moving  pieces  may  be  divided  into  the  two  following  classes : — 

L  When  the  motions,  in  most  cases,  of  two,  and  at  furthest  of 
three,  points  in  a  secondary  moving  piece  are  given,  and  it  is 
required  to  find  the  motion  of  any  other  point  in  the  piece,  or  of 
the  piece  as  a  whole.  All  problems  of  this  class  depend  for  their 
solution  on  the  principle  of  Article  54,  page  32. 

II.  When  there  are  two  moving  pieces  or  moving  points,  C  and 
B,  the  frame  of  the  machine  being  denoted  by  A,  and  two  out  of 
the  three  motions  of  A,  B,  and  C  relatively  to  each  other  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  third  of  those  motions.  All 
problems  of  this  class  depend  for  their  solution  on  the  principle 
(already  stated  in  Article  42,  page  21)  that  the  motion  of  C  rela- 
tively to  A  is  the  resultant  of  the  motions  of  B  relatively  to  A, 
and  of  C  relatively  to  B. 

68,  Tnin*lalUn  •f  Sec^ndarr  IfI«Ting  Plecrtu  {A.  Jf.,  369.)— If, 
in  a  moving  piece  whose  movements  are  not  restricted,  the  direc- 
tions of  motion  of  three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line  are 
parallel  to  each  other  and  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the  three  points ; 
or  if,  in  a  moving  piece  restricted  to  movements  parallel  to  one 
plane,  the  motions  of  two  points  are  parallel  to  each  other  and 
oblique  to  the  line  of  connection  of  the  points;  then  the  motion  of 
the  whole  piece  is  a  translation.  All  the  points  in  the  piece  describe 
equal  and  similar  paths,  straight  or  curved;  and  all,  at  a  given 
instant,  move  with  equal  velocities  in  parallel  directions.  The 
motion  of  any  pair  of  points  in  the  moving  piece  relatively  to 
each  other  is  nothing;  and  their  comparative  raoticm  consists 
in  the  directional  relation  of  parallelism  and  the  velocity-ratio 
of  equality. 

To  exemplify  the  translation  of  all  the  points  of  a  moving  piece 
in  equal  and  similar  curved  paths,  we  may  take  the  case  of  a 
coupling-rod  {i^g,   32)  which  connects  together  a  pair  of  equal 
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GTanlc9,  A  C,  B  D,  and  has  its  effective  length,  0  D,  equal  to  the 
peq)eudicular  distance,  A  B,  between  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 
cranks.  The  motion  of  that  coupling-rod  is  one  of  translation,  in 
which  all  the  particles  describe  with  equal  speed  equal  and  similar 
circles  of  the  radius  AC  =  B  D,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axes  A  and  R  -  The  same  is  the  case  with  any  particle  rigidly 
attached  to  the  coupling-rod ;  such  as  F,  which  revolves  in  a  circle 
of  the  radius  E  F  =  A  C ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  points  C,  D, 
and  F  move  simultaneously  through  the  equal  and  similar  arcs 

c  e,  D  ly,  F  F. 

69.  B«tmti«H  Parmll«l  !•  a  Fixed  Plane  —  Tempmntrj  Axis  — 
iMtaataneeM  Azi«. — ^The  cases  next  in  order  as  to  complexity  are 
those  in  which  all  the  movements  of  the  piece  are  parallel  to  a 
fixed  plane;  and  the  following  are  the  problems  which  present 
themselves : — 

I.  Given,  tiie  paths  of  two  points  in  a  moving  piece,  the  distance 
between  their  projections  on  the  plane  of  motion,  and  tioo  successive 
positions  of  one  qftJiem,  to  find  tJie  temporary  axis  of  motion  of  Hie 
piece. 

In  fig.  33,  let  the  plane  of  projection  and  of  motion  be  that  of 


Fig.  83. 


the  paper,  and  let  the  partly  dotted  lines  A  A'  and  B  F  be  the 
pnijections  of  the  paths  of  the  two  points,  which  may  be  straight 
lines  or  plane  curves  of  any  figure,  subject  only  to  the  limitation 
that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  invariable.  Let  A  and  A' 
be  the  given  two  successive  positions  of  one  of  the  points.  About 
A  and  A'  respectively,  with  the  projection  of  the  line  of  connection 
as  a  radius,  draw  circular  arcs  cutting  the  projected  path  of  the 
other  point  in  B  and  B';  these  will  be  the  projections  of  the  two 
successive  positions  of  the  second  point;  and  the  straight  lines 
A  B  and  A'  B  will  be  the  projections  of  the  line  of  connection  in 
the  two  successive  positions  of  the  moving  piece.     Draw  the 
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Fig.  86. 


gtraight  lines  A  A'  and  B  F;  bisect  them  in  C  and  D,  through 
which  points  draw  C  I  perpendicular  to  A  A  and  D  I  peqKjn- 
dicular  to  B  K,  meeting  each  other  in  I.     Then,  because  A  I  = 

A  I  and  B'  I  =  B  I,  I  repre^^ents 
the  same  point  in  the  two  positions 
of  the  piece;  and  therefore  I  is  the 
projection  and  the  trace  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  motion, 
whose  position  is  the  same  after  the 
motion  of  A  to  A  and  of  B  to  B'  that 
it  was  before.  That  line  may  be  called 
the  Teinpora/ry  A  ads  of  Motion  of  the 
moving  piece,  because  the  change  of 
position  of  the  piece  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  been  turned  through  an  angle 
A  I  A'  =  B  I  B'  about  that  line. 

Let  E  be  the  point  of  intei'sectioa 
of  A  B  and  A  B .  Then  the  straight 
line  E  I  bisecting  the  angle  A  E  B' 
traverses  the  temi)oi*ary  axis  I;  and 
this  affords  a  means  of  finding  that  axis  when  0  I  and  D  I  cut  each 
other  at  an  angle  so  oblique  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine 
precisely  their  point  of  intersection.  . 

When  B  B'  is  parallel  to  A  A',  as  in  figs.  34  and  35,  C  I  and 
D  I  become  parts  of  one  straight  line,  and  have  no  intersection ; 
and  then  the  point  I  is  determined  by  its  coinciding  with  E.  In 
most  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  successive 
positions  of  B  should  be  given  as  well  as  those  of  A 

IL  Given  (in  fig.  36),  the  projections  A  and  Bj  at  a  given  instant, 

of  two  points  in  a  moving  piece 
on  the  plane  of  motion,  and  tlta 
simtUtaneoiLS  directions  of  mo- 
tion qftliose  points,  A  a  and  B  b, 
-Aef..     /.  ^^^ftr,  J  ^  to  find  Uie  instantaneous  axis 

qf  the  moving  piece ;  and  thence 

^        ^to  deduce  tfie  comparative  mo- 

^— y  tions,  at  the  given  instant,  of  the 

given  points,  and  of  any  other 

points  in  the  moving  piece. 

If  the  simultaneous  direc- 
tions of  motion  of  the  given 
points  are  perpendicular  to 
their  line  of  connection,  the 
problem  requires  additional 
data  for  its  solution,  which  will  be  stated  in  Rule  III.  If  those 
directions  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the 


Fig.  36. 
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line  of  connection^  the  motion  of  the  piece  is  on^  of  translation, 
like  that  referred  to  in  Article  68,  page  44.  The  present  rule  com- 
prehends all  cases  in  which  the  given  directions  are  not  parallel  to 
each  other. 

Through  A  and  B  draw  A I  and  B I  perpendicular  respectively 
to  A  a  and  B  b,  and  cutting  each  other  in  I.  Then  I  will  be  the 
projection  and  the  trace  on  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  required 
nrsTANTANEOus  AXIS:  that  is  to  say,  of  aline  such  that  the  motion 
of  the  piece  a6  the  instant  in  question  is  one  of  rotation  about  that 
axis. 

An  instantaneons  axis  is  so  called  because  it  is  an  imaginary 
line  which  is  continually  changing  its  position,  both  relatively  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine  and  relatively  to  the  secondary  piece 
to  which  it  belongs;  so  that  it  occupies  any  particular  position, 
whether  relatively  to  the  frame  or  relatively  to  the  secondary 
piece,  at  a  particular  instant  only. 

The  comparative  motions  at  the  given  instant  of  points  in  the 
secondary  piece  are  deduced  from  the  principle,  that  the  velocities 
of  those  points  are  proportional  in  magnitude  and  perpendicular  in 
direction  to  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  points  upon  the 
instantaneons  axia  For  example,  let  A  a,  B6,  Cc,  D  d,  l^e, 
represent  the  directions  and  velocities  of  the  points  whose  projec- 
tions are  A,  B,  C,  D,  E;  then 

Aa :B5 : Cc  iBd: Ee 
are  respectively  proportional  and  perpendicular  to 
::AI  :BI:CI:DI:EL 

From  I  let  fisJl  I D  perpendicular  to  the  projection,  A  B,  of  the 
line  of  connection  of  the  given  points.  Then  all  points  whose 
projections  are  at  D  are  at  the  given  instant  in  the  act  of  moving 
panJlel  to  A  B ;  and  all  points  whose  projections  are  in  A  B,  or 
in  A  B  produced,  such  as  A,  B,  and  E,  have  for  their  component 
velodtiea  along  A  B  velocities  equal  to  the  velocity  of  D ;  that 
is  to  say, 

Dd^  Ad'  =  Bd'  =  E^"'; 

a  consequence  which  follows  also  from  the  principle  of  Article  53, 
page  31. 

The  components  perpendicular  to  A  B  of  the  velocities  of  points 
whose  projections  are  in  that  line,  such  as  A,  B,  and  E,  are 
proportional  to  the  distances  of  those  projections  from  D ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  A/,  B  g,  and  E  h  represent  those  transverse  component 
velocities,  we  have  the  proportions, 

DA  :DB  :DE 
::A/:Bg:Eh; 
■ad  the  points^  A^  D,  ^  are  in  one  straight  line. 
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Hence,  when  A  I  and  B  I  form  an  angle  with  each  other  so 
oblique  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  precisely  their  point  of 
intersection,  we  may  proceed  as  follows  to  increase  the  pre<;ision  of 
that  determination : — Lay  off  any  convenient  equal  distances,  A  d' 
=  BcZ",  along 'A  B  from  A  and  B  respectively,  to  represent  the 
longitudinal  component  of  their  velocities.  Then  complete  the 
rectangular  parallelograms  Ad'a^J  Bc/"6^;  draw  .the  straight 
line  fg^  cutting  A  B  in  D.  Then  from  D  perpendicular  to  A  B 
draw  D  I  j  this  line  will  traverse  the  .instantaneous  axis,  and  will 
increase  the  precision  with  which  it  is  determined. 

This  last  way  of  considering  the  motion  of  the  piece  is  equivalent 
to  regarding  that  motion  as  compounded  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis 
at  I)  and  a  translation  of  that  axis,  and  of  the  whole  body  along 
with  it,  with  the  velocity  represented  by  D  d 

III.  Gvmn  (in  fig.  37  or  fig.  38),  the  projections  A  and  B,  at  a 
given  instant^  of  two  points  in  a  moving  piece  on  tfie  plane  of  motion, 
und  the  ratio  of  their  velocities,  w/iich  are  both  perpendicular  to  t/ie 


Fig.  37.  Fig.  38. 

projection,  A  B,  ofHieir  line  of  connection,  to  find  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  motion  of  the  piece.  Perpendicular  to  A  B  draw  the  straight 
lines  A  a,  B  6,  bearing  to  each  other  the  given  proportion  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  points:  draw  the  straight  line  ah]  the  point 
of  intersection,  I,  of  A  B  and  a  h  (produced  if  necessary)  will  be 
the  projection  and  trace  on  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  required 
instantaneous  axis. 

That  axis  may  then  be  used  as  in  the  preceding  Rule  to  determine 
the  comparative  motions  of  any  set  of  points  in  the  moving  piece. 

70.  Boiati«n  nhmnt  a  Fixed  l*«int.— Every  possible  motion  of 
a  rigid  body  relatively  to  a  point  in  the  body  is  reducible  to 
rotation  about  an  axis,  permanent,  temjwrary,  or  instantaneous, 
as  the  case  may  be,  which  traverses  that  point  This  is  proved 
by  showing  that  the  following  problem  is  always  capable  of 
solution : — 

I.  Given,  at  any  instant,  the  directions  of  motion  of  any  two 
points,  B,  C  {i^g,  39),  in  a  rigid  body  relatively  to  a  point.  A,  in  t/ie 
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^fodt/9  ^  J^^  ^  instantaneous  axis  of  the  motion  of  Hie  wlujlU  bodtf 
rdcUivdy  to  A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when 
the  motions  of  three  points  in  a  rigid  body  are  determined,  the 


Fig.  39. 

motion  of  the  whole  body  is  determined ;  for  the  distances  of  any 
fonrth  point  in  the  body  from  those  three  points  being  invariable, 
the  poidtion  of  that  fourth  point  at  every  instant  is  completely 
determined  by  the  positions  of  the  three  points. 

In  order  that  the  solution  may  be  put  in  the  simplest  possible 
form,  let  the  plane  of  the  three  points  themselves,  or  a  plane 
parallel  to  it,  be  taken  for  one  plane  of  projection ;  and  in  fig.  39 
let  A,  B,  C  be  the  projections  of  the  three  points  on  that  plane. 
For  a  second  plane  of  projection,  take  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
firet  plane,  and  traversing  B  C,  and  let  A',  B',  and  C  (which  are 
in  one  straight  line)  be  the  projections  of  the  three  points  on  that 
second  plane;  so  that  B'  C  is  parallel  to  B  C,  and  A  A',  B  B',  and 
C  C '  are  perpendicular  to  B  C. 

Because  the  instantaneous  axis  must  traverse  A,  it  is  obvious 
that  A  B  and  A  0  are  the  traces  on  the  first  plane  of  projection  of 
two  planes  traversing  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  points  B  and 
C  respectively;  and  also,  that  if  B&  and  Gc  are  the  projections 
on  the  first  plane  of  projection  of  the  directions  of  motion  of  B 
and  C  at  the  given  instant,  those  projections  must  be  perpendicular 
to  A  B  and  A  C.  Let  B  V  and  U  c'  represent  the  projections  of 
the  directions  of  motion  of  B  and  C  on  the  second  plane  of 
projection.  Draw  B  I'  and  C  T  perpendicular  respectively  to 
B  h'  and  C  c\  and  meeting  each  other  in  T;  then  B'  I'  and  C  I' 
are  the  traces,  on  the  second  plane  of  projection,  of  two  planes 
perpendicular  respectively  to  the  instantaneous  directions  of  motion 

E 
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of  B  and  C ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  two  planes  already  mentioned, 
which  traverse  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  points  B  and  O 
respectively ;  and  I'  is  the  trace  of  the  instantaneous  axis  on  the 
second  plane  of  pi'ojeciton.  From  I'  let  fall  I'  I  perpendicular  to 
B  C;  then  I  is  the  projection  of  I'  on  the  first  plane  of  projection. 
Draw  the  straight  lines  A  I,  A'  I':  those  are  tlie  projections  of 
the  instantaneous  axis, 

II.  To  draw  the  projections  of  the  points  B  and  C  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  to  find  the  comparative 
motion  of  those  points.  In  BC.  fig.  39,  take  IF  =  I' A';  draw 
A  G  parallel  and  F  G  perpendicular  to  B  C,  cutting  each  other  in 
G;  join  IG:  this  line  will  be  the  rabatment  of  I  A.  From  B' 
and  0'  let  fall  B'  H  and  C  K  perpendicular  to  I'  A'  (produced  if 
required).  In  B  C  take  I  L  =  T  H,  and  I  M  =  I'  K;  then  G,  L, 
and  M  will  represent  the  respective  projections  of  A,  B,  and  C 
upon  a  plane  which  tm verses  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  second  plane  of  projection.  From  L  and  M  let 
fall  L  N  and  M  P  perpendicular  to  I  G.  Then,  in  fig.  40,  let 
the  paper  represent  a  plane  of  projection  perpendicular  to  the  in- 
stantaneous axis :  let  A  be  the  trace  and  projection  of  that  axis,  and 
A  I  the  ti-acc  of  the  plane  already  mentioned  as  being  perpendicular 
to  the  second  plane  of  projection  in  ^g.  39.  Make  A  Z  in  ^g.  40 
=  N  L  in  fig.  39,  and  A  m  in  ^.  40  =  P  M  in  fig.  39.  Draw 
I B  in  fig.  40  perpendicular  to  A  Z  in  fig.  40  and  =  H  B'  in  fig.  39 ; 
also  m  C  in  fig.  40  perpendicular  to  A  Zin  fig.  40  and  =  K  C  in 
tg.  39.  Join  A  B,  A  C.  Then  B  and  C  in  fig.  40  will  be  the 
projections  required;  and  the  velocities  of  B  and  C  relatively  to 
A  will  be  perpendicular  in  direction  and  proportional  in  magnitude 
to  A  B  and  A  C  respectively. 

Another  mode  of  finding  the  comparative  motion  of  A  and  B  is 
the  following : — According  to  the  principle  of  Article  54,  page  32, 
the  component  velocities  of  B  and  C  along  their  line  of  connection, 
B  C,  are  equal.  Therefore,  in  fig.  39,  lay  oflf  along  B  C  and  B'  C 
th©  equal  distances  B</,  Ce,  B'c?',  C'c',  to  represent  that  com- 
ponent ;  then  draw  dU dh,  c' e' ce  perpendicular  to  B  C,  cutting 
B  6  in  6,  B  6'  in  b',  C  c  in  c,  and  C  c'  in  c';  then  B  b  and  B'  b'  will 
be  the  projections  of  the  velocity  of  B  relatively  to  A ;  and  C  e  and 
C  e'  will  be  the  projections  of  the  velocity  of  C  relatively  to  A. 
Then,  by  the  rule  of  Article  19,  page  7,  find  the  lengths  of  the 
lines  of  which  B  b  and  B'  6',  C  c  and  C  c'  are  the  projections;  the 
ratio  of  those  lengths  to  each  other  will  be  the  velocity-ratio  of  the 
two  points. 

71.  VnreMricted  I(I«ti«M  •f  a  Rigid  B«dT.— How  complicated 
soever  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  may  be,  it  may  always  be 
regarded  as  made  np  of  a  change  of  position  of  the  body  as  a 
whole — that  is,  a  translation  of  the  body,  and  a  change  of  position  of 
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tiie  body  relatively  to  some  point  in  it;  that  is  to  say,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  Article,  a  rotation  about  an  axis  traversing 
that  point,  which  axis  may  be  either  permanent,  temporary,  or 
instantaneous.  It  will  be  shown  further  on  that  a  i*otation  and  a 
translation  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation,  when  compounded,  are 
equivalent  to  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  instantaneous  axis 
perpendicular  to  that  plane.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  rigid 
body  has  any  translation  combined  with  any  rotation,  the  transla- 
tion is  to  l>e  resolved  into  two  components,  one  parallel  and  one 
normal  to  the  plane  of  rotation ;  when  the  parallel  component  of 
the  translation,  being  combined  with  the  rotation,  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  rotation  about  a  new  instantaneous  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  rotation;  and  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  will  be 
equivalent  to  this  new  rotation  combined  with  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  translation,  the  direction  of  which  component  is 
parallel  to  the  axis.  In  short,  how  complex  soever  the  motion  of 
a  rigid  body  may  be,  it  is  at  each  instant  equivalent  to  a  helical 
or  screw-like  motion  about  an  instantaneous  axis.  The  most 
comprehensive  problem  that  can  occur  respecting  the  unrestricted 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  at  a  given  instant  is  this:  given  the 
simultaneous  velocities  and  directions  of  motion  of  three  points  (say 
A,  B,  and  C),  to  find  the  motion  of  the  whole  body  at  that  instant. 
This  is  to  be  solved  by  choosing  one  of  the  points  (say  A),  and 
regarding  it  for  the  time  as  fixed,  and  determining  the  motions  of 
B  and  C  relatively  to  A.  Then,  by  means  of  the  rules  of  Article 
70,  the  position  is  to  be  determined  of  an  instantaneous  axis 
traversing  A;  when  the  motion  of  the  whole  body  will  be  com- 
pounded of  a  rotation  about  that  axis  and  a  translation  of  the 
point  A,  canying  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  whole  body  along 
with  it. 

72.   iMStaataac^ns  Azl«  •f  a  B^IIIb^  B^df. — The   following   pro- 

poedtion  has  many  useful  applications  in  mechanism : — TIte  instan- 
taneous aada  of  a  rigid  body,  which  rolls  vntlwut 
dipping  upon  the  surface  of  another  rigid  body, 
passes  through  aU  the  points  in  whidh  those  bodies  ^ 
touch  each  other;   for  the  particles  in  the  rolling 
body  which  at  any  given  instant  touch  the  fixed 
body  without  slipping  must  have,  at  that  instant, 
no  velocity,  and  must  therefore  be,  at  that  instant,  "p" 
in  the  instantaneous  axis.  p.     ., 

Moreover,  because  an  instantaneous  axis  is  a  S-     ' 

ftnugfat  line,  it  follows  that,  in  order  that  two  surfaces  which 
touch  each  other  at  more  than  one  point  may  roll  on  each  other 
without  slipping, their  points  of  contact  must  all  lie  in  one  straight 
line:  a  property  of  plane,  cylindrical,  and  conical  surfaces  only, 
the  terms  "  cylindrical "  and  "  conical "  being  used  in  the  general 
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sense,  wLich  comprehends  cylinders  and  cones  with  bases  of  any 
figure,  as  well  as  those  with  circular  bases. 

In  fig.  41,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  a  piano  of 
projection  perpendicular  to  the  sti-aight  line  in  which  the  fixed 
and  the  rolling  surfaces  touch  each  other;  let  T  be  the  projection 
and  trace  of  that  straight  line,  which  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
the  rolling  body.  Let  A  be  the  projection  at  a  given  instant  of  a 
ix)int  in  the  rolling  body;  then  at  that  instant  A  is  moving  with 
a  velocity  proportional  to  A  T,  and  in  a  direction  peri>endicular  to 
the  plane  tmversing  A  and  the  instantaneous  axis,  of  which  plane 
A  T  is  the  tmce. 

It  follows  that  the  path  traced  by  a  point  such  as  A  in  a  rolling 
body  is  a  curve  wlwse  normal,  A  T,  at  any  given  point,  A,  passes 
through  the  corresponding  position,  T,  o/  the  instantaneous  axis. 
Curves  of  this  class  ai*e  called  rolled  curves;  and  some  of  them  are 
useful  in  mechanism,  as  will  be  explained  farther  on. 

73.  Composition  of  Boiallon  with  Translation.— From  Article  52, 
page  30,  it  appears  that  the  single  rotation  of  a  body  about  a 
^xed  axis  (such  as  O,  fig.  19,  page  26)  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounded of  a  rotation  with  equal  angular  velocity  about  a  moving 
axis  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  (such  as  that  whose  ti-ace  is  A,  ^^. 
19),  and  a  ti-anslation  of  that  moving  axis  carrying  the  body  along 
"with  it  in  a  circle  round  the  fixed  axis  of  the  radius  O  A.  A 
similar  resolution  of  motions  may  be  applied  to  rotation  about 
an  instantaneous  axis.  For  example,  the  rotation  of  the  rolling 
body  in  l^g.  41  about  the  instantaneous  axis,  T,  may  be  conceived 
to  be  made  up  of  a  rotation  about  another  axis,  C,  parallel  to  the 
instantaneous  axis,  and  a  translation  of  that  axis. 

The  present  Article  relates  to  the  converse  process,  in  which 
there  are  given  a  rotation  of  a  secondary  piece  about  an  axis 
occupying  a  fixed  jDOsition  in  the  piece,  and  a  translation  of  that 
axis  relatively  to  the  frame  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  itself — 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  rotation ;  and  it  is  required  to  find, 
at  any  instant,  the  instantaneous  axis  so  situated  that  a  rotation 
about  it  with  the  same  angular  velocity  shall  express  the  resultant 
motion  of  the  piece. 

In  lag.  41,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  the  plane  of  motion, 
and  let  C  be  the  projection  and  trace  of  the  moving  axis — moving 
relatively  to  the  frame,  but  fixed  as  to  its  position  in  the  secondary 
piece.  Let  C  U  be  the  direction  of  the  translation  of  that  axis, 
caiTying  the  moving  piece  with  it ;  and  let  the  velocity  of  transla- 
tion bo  so  related  to  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation  as  to  be  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  revolution  about  the  axis  C,  of  a  particle  whose 

,.  .           «         . ,    .        '    '    nrr       velocity  of  translation     ^ 
distance  from  that  axis  is  C  T  = ^^ ^ — r: .     Draw- 
angular  velocity 

C  T  of  the  length  so   determined,  in  a  direction  i)eq)endicular 
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to  C  U,  and  pointing  towards  the  right  or  towards  the  left  of  C  U, 
according  as  the  rotation  is  right-handed  or  left-handed.  Then  T 
will  be  tiie  projection  and  trace  qfUie  required  instantaneous  axis; 
so  that  if  A  is  the  projection  of  any  point  in  the  moving  piece, 
the  direction  of  motion  of  that  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
whose  trace  is  A  T;  and  the  velocitj-ratio  of  A  and  0  is 

AV      TA 
C  U  "  T  C* 

The  proof  that  T  is  the  instantaneous  axis  is,  that  any  particle 
whose  projection,  at  a  given  instant,  coincides  with  T  is  carried 
backward  relatively  to  0  by  the  rotation  with  a  speed  equal  and 
op|Kieite  to  that  with  which  C  is  carried  forward  by  the  translation  ; 
»}  that  the  resultant  velocity  of  eveiy  particle  at  the  instant  when 
its  projection  coincides  with  T  is  nothing. 

74.  Bluing  •r  a  Cylinder  mn  a  Plane— Tr*ch«Ui—€TcloM.  (A. 
J^.,  386.) — Every  straight  line  parallel  to  the  moving  axis  O,  in  a 
cylindrical  surface  described  about  C  with  the  radius  0  T,  becomes 
in  turn  the  instantaneous  axis.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  body  is 
the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  rolling  of  such  a  cylindrical 
surface  on  a  plane,  FTP,  parallel  to  C  and  to  0  (J,  at  the  distance 
CT. 

The  path  described  by  any  point  in  the  body,  such  as  A,  which 
is  not  in  the  moving  axis  C,  is  a  curve  well  known  by  the  name  of 
trodwid.  The  |)articular  form  of  trochoid,  called  the  cydoid,  m 
described  by  each  of  the  points  in  the  rolling  cylindrical  surface. 

75.  Killing  of  a  Plane  •n    a  Cylinderi    I nrelnie— Spirals,      (AJ 
M,^  387.) — Another  mode  of  representing 
the  combination  of  rotation  with  transla- 
tion in  the  same  jilane  is  as  follows : — In 
fig:  42,  let  O  be  the  projection  and  trace 
on  the  plane  of  motion  of  a  fixed  axis, 
aboat  which  let  the  plane  whose  trace  and  . 
projection  is  O  C  (containing  the  axis  O)  ' 
rotate  (righthandedly,  in  the  figure)  with 
a  given  angular  velocity.    Let  a  secondary 
piece  have  relatively  to  tfie  rotating  plane, 
and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  it,  a 
translation  with  a  given  velocity.     In  the  •  o 
plane  O  C,  and  at  light  angles  to  the  axis                Fig.  42. 

^      <.      ^m       velocity  of  translation  .         ,       ,.      ^.      .i    .  i.i- 

O,  take  O  T  =  —. -, — rr .  m  such  a  direction  that  the 

'  angular  velocity 

velocity  which  the  point  T  in  t/ie  rotating  plane  has  at  a  given 

inxtant,  shall  be  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  equal  velocity  of 

tnnslatiou  which  the  secondary  piece  has  relatively  to  the  rotating 
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plane.  Then  each  point  in  the  secondary  piece  which  arrives  at 
the  position  T,  or  at  any  position  in  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to 
the  fixed  axis  O,  is  at  rest  cU  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that 
position ;  therefore  the  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis 
O  \&  the  instcmtaneoue  axis;  the  motion  at  a  given  instant  of  any 
point  in  the  secondary  piece,  such  as  A,  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  whose  trace  is  A  T,  perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis ; 
and  the  velocity  of  that  motion  bears  to  the  velocity  of  the  trans- 
lation the  ratio  of  T  A  to  T  O. 

All  the  lines  in  the  secondary  piece  which  successively  occupy 
the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  plane  of  that 
body,  PTP,  perpendicular  to  OC;  and  all  the  positions  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  cylinder  described  about  O 
with  the  radius  O  T ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  secondary  piece  is 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  rolling  oftlis  plane  wlwse  trace  w  P  P 
on  the  cylinder  whose  radius  is  OT,  Each  point  in  the  secondary 
piece,  such  as  A,  describes  a  plane  spiral  about  the  fixed  axis  O. 
For  each  point  in  the  rolling  plane,  P  P,  that  spiral  is  the  involvjte  of 
-the  circle  whose  ittdius  is  O  T,  being  identical  with  the  curve  traced 
by  a  pencil  tied  to  a  thread  while  the  thread  is  being  unwrapped 
from  the  cylinder.  For  each  point  whose  path  of  motion  travei-ses 
the  fixed  axis  O — that  is,  for  each  point  in  a  plane  of  the  secondary 
piece  traversing  O  and  parallel  to  P  P — the  spiral  is  Archimedean, 
having  a  radius-vector  increasing  by  a  length  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder  at  each  revolution. 

76.   €oMipMili«ii  of  B«UiU«iis  abont  Parallel  Axes.     (A.  M.,  388.) 

— In  figs.  43,  44,  and  45,  let  O  be  the  projection  and  trace  on  the 


^ 


Fig.  43. 


Kg.  44. 


Fi-.  45. 


plane  of  rotation  of  a  fixed  axis,  and  O  C  the  trace  of  a  plane 
traversing  that  axis,  and  rotating  about  it  with  the  angular  velocity 
a.  Let  0  be  the  projection  and  trace  of  an  axis  in  that  plane, 
l^rallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O ;  and  about  the  moving  axis  C  let  a 
secondary  piece  rotate  with  the  angular  velocity  b  relatively  to  tfie 
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plane  00;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  rotatioDS  a  and  b  be  distin- 
guished by  positive  and  negative  signs.  The  body  is  said  to  have  the 
rotations  about  the  parallel  axes  O  and  0  combined  or  compounded, 
and  it  is  required  to  find  the  result  of  that  combination  of  pamllel 
rotations^ 

Fig.  43  represents  the  case  in  which  a  and  b  are  similar  in 
direction :  fig.  44,  that  in  which  a  and  b  are  in  opposite  directions, 
and  b  is  the  greater;  and  ^g.  45,  that  in  which  a  and  b  are  in 
opposite  directioDs,  and  a  is  the  greater. 

Let  the  trace  O  0  of  the  rotating  plane  be  intersected  in  T  by  a 
stmight  line  parallel  to  both  axes,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the 
distances  of  T  (the  trace  of  that  line)  from  the  fixed  and  moving 
axes  respectively  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  component  rotations  about  them,  as  is  expressed 
by  the  following  proportion ; — 

a:b::CT  :0T (1.) 

When  a  and  b  are  similar  in  direction,  let  T  fall  between  O  and  0, 
as  in  Gg.  43 ;  when  they  are  contrary,  beyond,  as  in  figs.  44  and  45. 
Then  the  velocity  of  the  line  T  of  the  plane  0  0  is  a  •  O  T;  and 
the  velocity  of  the  line  T  of  the  secondary  piece,  relatively  to  ilte 
plane  O  0,  is  6  *  0  T,  equal  in  amount  and  contrary  in  direction  to 
the  former;  therefore  each  line  of  the  secondary  piece  which 
arrives  at  the  position  T  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  occupying 
that  position,  and  is  then  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  residtani 
4mgtUar  velocity  is  given  by  the  equation 

e=a  +  br (2.) 

regard  being  had  to  the  directions  or  signs  of  a  and  6;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  now  take  a  and  b  to  represent  arithmetical  magnitudes, 
and  afiix  explicit  signs  to  denote  their  directions,  the  direction  of  o 
will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  greater ;  the  case  of  fig.  43  will 
be  represented  by  the  equation  2,  already  given;  and  those  of  figs. 
44  axul  45  respectively  by 

6s6-a;csa-  b (2  A.) 

The  relative  proportions  of  a,  &,  and  c,  and  of  the  distances 
between  the  fixed,  moving,  and  instantaneous  axes,  are  given  by 
the  equation 

a:6:c::0T:0T:0  0 (3.) 

The  motion  of  any  point,  snch  as  A,  in  the  secondary  piece, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Article  72,  is  at  each  instant  at  right 
angles  to  the  plime  whose  trace  is  A  T,  drawn  from  the  point  A 
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perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the  velocity  of  that 
motion  is 

v  =  c  -AT (4.) 

,     77.   BoUlns  of  A  Cylinder  •■  m  CfilBdcr— Bpltr«cli«M»— EpIcjrctoMs. 

(A.  A£,f  389.) — All  the  lines  in  the  secondary  piece  which  succes- 
sively occupy  the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a 
cylindrical  surface  described  about  C  with  the  radius  C  T;  and  all 
the  positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  are  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
surface  described  about  O  with  the  radius  O  T ;  therefore  the 
resultant  motion  of  the  secondary  piece  is  that  which  is  produced 
by  rolling  the  former  cylinder  on  the  latter  cylinder. 

In  fig.  43  a  convex  cylinder  rolls  on  a  convex  cylinder;  in  fig. 
44  a  smaller  convex  cylinder  rolls  in  a  larger  concave  cylinder; 
in  fig.  45  a  larger  concave  cylinder  rolls  on  a  smaller  convex 
cylinder. 

Each  point  in  the  rolling  rigid  body  traces,  relatively  to  the 
fixed  axis,  a  curve  of  the  kind  called  epitroclunds.  The  epitrochoid 
traced  by  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder  is  an 
epicycloid. 

In  certain  cases  the  epitrochoids  become  curves  of  a  more  simple 
class.    For  example,  each  point  in  the  moving  axis  C  traces  a  circle. 

When  a  cylinder  rolls,  as  in  ^g,  44,  within  a  concave  cylinder 
of  double  its  raditiSf  each  point  in  the  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  Hue,  being  a  diameter 
of  the  fixed  cylinder;  each  point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
traces  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  with  that  cylinder;  and  each  other 
point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cylinder  traces  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity,  having  its  centre  in  the  fixed  axis  O. 
This  principle  has  been  made  available  in  instruments  for  drawing 
and  turning  ellipses. 

There  is  one  case  of  the  composition  of  rotations  about  parallel 
axes  in  which  there  is  no  instantaneous  axis;  and  that  is  when  the 
two  component  rotations  are  of  equal  speed  and  in  contraiy  direc- 
tions; for  then  the  resultant  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  secondary 
piece  along  with  the  moving  axis.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
referring  to  fig.  32,  page  44,  where  the  translation  of  the  coupling- 
rod  C  D  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  resultant  of  the  combination 
of  the  rotation  of  the  crank  AC  about  A,  with  an  equal  and 
contrary  rotation,  relatively  to  tlie  crank,  of  C  D  about  C. 

78.  Cnrrntnre  •f  iBTolnies  of  Circles,  Bpicfci^ld**  nnd  CfcieldB. — 

It  is  often  useful  to  determine  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  rolled 
curve  at  a  given  point,  especially  where  the  fixed  curve  and  rolling 
curve  are  circles,  and  where  the  tmcing  point  is  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rolling  curve. 

In  the  case  of  the  involute  of  a  circle^  the  radius  of  curvature  at 
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%  given  point  is  simply  the  length  of  a  normal  to  the  curve  at  that 
point  measured  to  the  point  where  that  normal  touches  the  circle ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  length  of  the  straight  part  of  the  thread 
used  in  drawing  the  involute. 

In  the  case  of  a  cycloid  (traced  by  a  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  cylinder  which  rolls  on  a  plane)  the  mdius  of  curvature  at  a 
given  point  is  twice  the  length  of  the  normal  measured  from  that 
point  to  the  corresponding  iustantaneous  axis. 

Id  the  case  of  an  epicycloid  the  construction  for  finding  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  shown  in  ^g,  46 ;  the  right-hand  division  of 
the  figure  giving  the  construction  for  an  external  epicycloid^  I  A, 
traced  by  a  pointy  A,  in  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  the  trace  of 


Fig.  46. 

whose  axis  is  C,  rolling  outside  a  fixed  cylinder,  the  trace  of  whose 
axis  is  O ;  and  the  lefl-hand  division  giving  the  construction  for 
an  internal  epicycloid,  I  A',  traced  by  a  point.  A',  in  the  surface  of 
a  cylinder,  the  trace  of  whose  axis  is  Cf,  rolling  inside  the  same 
fixed  cylinder.  The  following  description  applies  to  bt)th  divisions 
of  the  figure :  it  being  observed  that  at  the  left-hand  side  the 
letters  are  accented:— 
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Let  T  be  the  trace  of  the  instantaneous  axis,  or  line  of  contact 
of  the  cylinders,  at  the  instant  when  the  tracing  point  is  at  A;  so 
that  A  T  is  the  normal  to  the  epicycloid  at  A,  and  O  T  and  C  T 
the  radii  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  cylinders,  being  two  parts  of  one 
straight  line.  Through  O  draw  O  E  parallel  to  A  C.  Bisect  O  T 
in  D,  and  draw  the  straight  line  A  D  E,  cutting  O  E  in  K  Through 
E  draw  E  F  parallel  to  O  T,  and  cutting  A  T  (produced  as  far  as 
required)  in  F.  Then  A  F  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
epicycloid  at  the  point  A. 

The  following  formula  serves  to  find  A  F  by  calculation ; 

AF  =  i^.- (..) 

It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  distance,  T  F,  of 
the  centre  of  curvature,  F,  from  the  instantaneous  axis,  T,  and  that 
is  done  by  the  following  formula : 

T  F  -  ^-^^i?  -  ^ '^-^-?.  (^\ 

CD       "     '2  CD    ' ^^ 

the  use  of  which,  in  designing  the  teeth  of  wheels  by  Mr.  Willis's 
method,  will  appear  farther  on. 

79.  T«  Brnw  Rolled  CMrres.— A  rolled  curve  may  be  drawn  by 
actually  rolling  a  disc  of  the  foim  of  the  rolling  curve,  carrying  a 
suitable  tracing  point,  upon  the  edge  of  a  disc  of  the  form  of  the 
fixed  curve.  But  it  needs  much  care  to  perform  that  operation  with 
accuracy,  except  with  the  aid  of  machinery  specially  contrived  for 
the  purpose,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  certain  kinds  of  turning  lathes. 

For  ordinary  purposes  in  designing  machinery,  approximate 
methods  of  drawing  rolled  curves  are  used,  such  as  the  following : — 

I.  To  draw  approxivuUely  a  rolled  curve  by  the  help  of  tangent 
circles, — In  ^g.  47,  let  A  B  be  the  fixed  curve,  and  A  D  the 
i-olling  curve,  touching  the  fixed  curve  at  A,  which  is  also  the 
position  of  the  tracing  |)oint  at  starting.  The  curve  A  D  rolls 
from  A  towards  B ;  and  it  is  required  to  draw  approximately  the 
curve  traced  by  the  point  A.  By  Rule  III.  of  Article  51,  page 
29,  lay  oflf  on  each  of  the  two  curves  A  B  and  A  D  a  series  of 
equal  arcs,  A  1,  12,  23,  34,  <fec.  Measure  the  straight  choi-d  from 
1  to  A  on  the  curve  A  D,  and  with  11  =  lA  as  a  radius,  and  the 
point  1  on  the  curve  A  B  as  a  centre,  draw  so  much  of  a  circle  as 
lies  near  the  probable  position  of  the  rolled  curve ;  measure  the 
straight  chord  from  2  to  A  on  A  D,  and  with  22  =  2  A  as  a  radius, 
and  the  point  2  on  the  curve  A  B  as  a  centre,  draw  in  like  manner 
part  of  a  circle;  and  go  on,  in  the  same  way,  drawing  a  seiies  of 

♦  The  proof  of  this  is  as  follows :— Let  the  radius  of  the  rolling  cylinder, 
C  A  =  C  T  =  r;  let  that  of  the  fixed  cylinder,  0  T  =  R,  whici  la  to  be 
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drcnlar  arcs  with  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  in  the  fixed  curve  A  B, 
for  their  centres,  and  for  their  radii  the  lines  11,  22,  33,  44,  &c,, 
respectively  equal  to  the  distances  1  A,  2  A,  3  A,  4  A,  &a,  as 
measured  between  points  on  the  rolling  curva     Then,  with  the 


Fig,  47. 


wegardidd  as  positive  or  negative 

• '^i  of  Sie  fixed  cy] 


as  the  rolling;;  cylinder  rolls  on  the 
;  let  the  instantaneous  radius  or 
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fi-ee  handy  or  with  the  help  of  a  bent  spring,  draw  a  curve,  A  E, 
80  as  to  touch  all  those  circular  arcs ;  this  will  be  very  nearly  the 
rolled  curve  required. 

The  curve  A  £  is  called  the  "  Envelope "  of  the  series  of  arce 
that  it  touches. 

II.  To  find  a  series  of  points  in  a  rolled  curve. — Draw  a  series  of 
tangent  circular  arcs  as  in  the  preceding  rule;  then  draw  the 
several  normals,  11,  22,  33,  44,  <kc.,  as  radii  of  those  ai-cs;  the 
direction  of  each  normal  being  determined  by  the  piinciple,  that  at 
the  point  where  it  meets  the  fixed  curve  A  B,  it  makes  an  angle 
with  a  tangent  to  that  curve  equal  to  the  angle  which  the  corre- 

normal  of  the  epicycloid,  T  A  =  p;  and  let  the  required  radius  of  curvature, 

AFa/D. 

Let  the  an^lar  velocity  of  the  rolling  cylinder,  relatiivhj  to  the  rotating 
plane  O  C,  be  denoted  by  6,  and  that  of  the  plane  O  C  by  a,  so  that  the 
resultant  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  cylinder  is  a  +  6.  Then,  because 
the  angle  C  T  A  is  the  complement  of  one-half  of  the  angle  T  0  A,  it  is 

evident  that  the  angular  velocity  of  T  A  is  a  +  x.    But  according  to  Article 

76,  a  R  =  6  r;  therefore 

In  any  indefinitely  short  time,  d  t,  the  normal  sweeps  through  an  angle 
whose  value  in  circular  measure  is 

and  the  point  A  traces  an  arc  of  the  length 

d8=(a-\-h)pdt^h(\  +  ^pdti 
therefore  the  radius  of  curvature  of  tne  epicycloid  at  the  point  A  is 

"'  d«-P   l.r-l  -—CD-' 

2  +  U       2  ^  +  '^ 

This  formula  is  made  to  comprehend  the  case  of  a  cycloid  by  making 
B  =  00,  when  it  becomes  p  =  2p;  and  that  of  the  involute  of  a  circle  by 
making  r  =  oo,  when  we  have  p  ==  p.  When  the  epicycloid  is  internal,  and 
11  and  r  denote  arithmetical  values  of  those  radii,  the  sign  —  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  +  both  in  the  numerator  and  in  the  denominator  of  the  formula. 
The  symbolical  expression  for  equation  2  of  the  text  is 

oR 
^^"--^  =  ^+-2? 

with  the  same  understanding  as  to  the  sien  in  the  denominator.  In  the  case 
already  referred  to  at  the  end  of  Article  77,  when  a  cylinder  rolls  iuside  a 
cylinder  of  twice  its  diameter,  we  have  R  =  —  2  r,  and  the  denominator  of 
the  expression  for  p  becomes  -  0 ;  showing  that  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
infinite ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  epicycloid  traced  is  a  straight  line,  as 
stated  in  the  text    When  the  rolling  cylinder  is  concave,  r  is  negative. 
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spending  chord  on  the  rolling  curve  A  D,  makes  with  a  tangent  to 
that  curve  at  the  corresponding  point  Thus  are  found  a  series  of 
points,  1,  2,  3,  4,  <fec.,  on  the  rolled  curve  A  E,  at  the  ends  of  the 
normals  from  the  corresponding  points  on  the  iixed  curve  A  B. 

The  two  preceding  Hules  are  applicable  to  fixed  and  rolling 
curves  of  all  figures  whatsoever.  When  both  curves  are  circles, 
the  finding  of  a  sei-ies  of  points  is  facilitated  by  drawing  the  circle 
C  C,  which  contains  the  successive  positions  of  the  centre  of  the 
rolling  circle ;  then  marking  those  successive  positions,  T,  2*,  3',  4', 
<kc.,  on  the  circle  C  C,  by  drawing  radii  through  the  corresponding 
points  1,  2,  3,  4,  &a,  on  the  circle  A  B ;  then  diuwing  the  rolling 
circle  in  its  several  successive  positions  (marked  with  dots  in  the 
figure),  and  laying  oflf  the  chords  11,  22,  33,  44,  <fec.,  of  their  proper 
lengths  upon  those  positions  of  the  i*olling  circle^  which  chords  will 
be  a  series  of  normals  to  the  railed  curve  A  E. 

III.  To  approxiiruUe  to  Hie  figure  of  an  ejncycloidal  arc  by  means 
of  one  circular  arc.  By  the  method  of  the  preceding  Rule  draw  the 
normal  to  the  epicycloidal  arc  in  question  at  a  point  near  its  middle. 
Por  example,  if  A  3  is  the  arc  of  the  epicycloid  A  E,  whose  figure 
is  to  be  approximated  to  by  means  of  one  cii-cular  arc,  draw  the  nor- 
mal 22  by  Bule  II.  Then  conceive  that  uonnal  to  be  represented 
by  A  T  in  fig.  46,  page  57 ;  and  by  the  method  of  Article  78 
find  the  corresponding  radius  of  curvature  A  F  and  centre  of 
curvature  F.  A  circular  arc  described  about  F,  with  the  radius 
F  A  (fig.  46),  will  be  an  approximation  to  the  epicycloidal  arc. 

This  is  the  approximation  used  in  Mr.  Willis's  method  of 
designing  teeth  for  wheels,  to  be  described  farther  on.  It  ensures 
that  the  circular  arc  shall  have,  at  or  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
the  same  position,  direction,  and  curvature  with  the  epicycloidal 
arc  for  which  it  is  substituted.  Towards  the  ends  of  the  arcs  they 
gradually  deviate  from  each  other. 

IV.  To  approximate  to  the  figure  of  an  epicycloidal  arc  by  means 
of  two  circular  arcs.  This  method  of  approximation  is  closer  than 
the  preceding,  but  more  laborious.  It  substitutes  for  an  epicycloidal 
arc  a  cui-ve  made  up  of  two  circular  arcs ;  and  the  approximate 
<nirve  coincides  exactly  with  the  true  curve  at  the  two  ends  and  at 
one  intermediate  point,  and  has  also  the  same  tangents  at  its  two  ends 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  (tig.  48)  are  the  two  ends  of  the  epicy- 
cloidal arc  to  which  an  approximation  is  required,  and  that  A  C  and 
B  C  are  normals  to  the  arc  at  those  points :  the  positions  of  the 
ends  of  the  arc  and  directions  of  its  normals  having  been  determined 
hj  Rale  IL  of  this  Article.  Let  C  be  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  normals.  Draw  the  tangents  A  D  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and 
B  D  perpendicular  to  B  C,  meeting  each  other  in  D.  Draw  the 
fltraight  line  D  C,  and  bisect  it  in  £.  About  E,  with  the  radius 
ED  =  £ C,  describe  a  circle,  which  will  pass  through  the  four 
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points,  A,  D,  B,  C.     Draw  the  diameter  F  E  G,  bisecting  the  arc 
A  B  in  F  and  the  arc  B  C  A  in  G. 

Draw  the  straight  line  G  D,  in  which  take  GH  =  GA  =  GB. 

Through  H,  parallel 
to  F  E  G,  draw  tho 
straight  line  H  K  L, 
cutting  A  C  in  K 
and  B  C  in  L.  Then 
about  K,  with  the 
i-adius  K  A  =  K  H, 
draw  the  circular  arc 
A  H ;  and  about  L, 
with  the  I-adius  L  H 
=  L  B,  draw  the 
circular  arc  H  B :  the 
curve  made  up  of 
those  two  circular 
arcs  will  be  a  close 
approximation  to  the 
epicycloidal  arc,  hav- 
ing the  same  position 
and  tangents  at  its 
two  ends,  and  being 
very  near  to  the  true 
arc  at  all  intermediate 
points. 

It  maybe  remarked 
that  G  H  =  G  A  =. 
GB  =  ^(HKHL) 
approximates  very 
closely  to  the  mean 
radius  of  curvature 
of  the  epicycloidal  arc 
A  B;  also  that  the 
process  described  is 
applicable  to  the  ap- 
proximate drawing  of 
many  curves  besides 
epicycloids;  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  two  radii,  H  L  :  H  K,  deviates  less  from  equality 
than  that  of  the  radii  of  any  other  pair  of  circular  arcs  which 
can  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch  A  D  in  A  and  B  D  in  B,  and  also  to 
touch  each  other  at  an  intermediate  point* 

H  K  •  H  L    )  ^  * 


Pig.  48. 


log.  |T^)  is  a  minimam. 
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80.  »wlti—  •r  R«uuiMi  In  €i«iMv»i.— The  following  proposi- 
tions show  how  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  about  a  given  axis^ 
fixed  or  instantaneous,  raay  be  resolved  into  two  component 
rotations  about  any  two  axes  in  the  same  plane  with  the  actual 
axis. 

I.  Parallel  Axes. — Ths  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  about  a  given 
ctxis  is  eqtuvalerU  to  Vie  residtarU  o/ttco  component  rotations  about 
iico  axes  paralld  to  the  given  axis  and  in  the  same  plane,  the  angular 
vdodty  of  each  of  the  three  rotations  being  proportional  to  tlie  distance 
between  the  axes  of  the  other  tioo  rotations. 

In  Bg.  49,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  be  perpendicular  to  the 

three  parallel  axes,  and  let  C  be  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the 

A  / — \     resultant  rotation,  and  A  and  B  the  traces 

s\ -g|    J    of  the  axes  of  the  component  rotations ;  all 

•    ^  >^     flirPA    A.YPA    Vm^itiot   in    f.Vi«    Rn.mA    nlnnft.    "whnsft 
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three  axes  being  in  the  same  plane,  whose 
^  ti-ace  is  A  0  B.     Let  the  angular  velocities 
about 

A,  B,  C, 

I  respectively  proportional  to 

B  C,         C  A,         A  B, 

As  the  figure  is  drawn,  all   three  angular 
velocities  are  of  the  same  sign,  because  A  B 
^^_^  B  C  +  C  A.     If  C  lay  beyond  A  and  B, 

Fig.  49.    "^  instead  of  between  them,  A  B  would  be  the 

difference  of  B  C  and  C  A,  instead  of  their 
sum ;  and  the  lesser  of  these  two  distances  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing angular  velocities  would  have  to  be  considered  as  negativa 

Let  H  be  the  projection  of  a  particle  in  the  rigid  body,  which 
particle  is  moving  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  H  C,  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  C  H  •  A  B.  Then,  frsty  from  H  let  fall 
H  D  perpendicular  to  A  B;  then,  by  the  principles  of  Article  55 ^ 
page  33,  the  component  velocity  of  H  in  the  direction  H  D, 
whether  due  to  rotation  about  A,  B,  or  C,  is  the  same  with  that 
of  a  particle  at  D.  Now  the  velocities  of  a  particle  at  D  due  to 
the  rotations  about 

A,  B,  C 

are  proportional  respectively  to 

+  ADBC;   -BDCA;  +CDAB; 

andCD-AB  =  AD-BO-BD-OA;  therefore  this  com- 
ponent of  the  velocity  of  the  particle  H  due  to  the  rotation  about 
C  is  the  resultant  of  the  corresponding  components  due  to  the 
rotations  about  A  and  B  respectively. 

Secondly,  Through  H  draw  E  G  H  F  parallel  to  A  C  B,  and 
on  it  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  A  E,  B  F,  0  G.     Then,  by  the 
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principles  of  Article  55,  page  33,  the  compoqent  velocities  of  H 
along  E  F  due  to  the  I'otations  about  the  axes  A,  B,  and  C  are 
respectively  equal  to  the  velocities  of  E  due  to  rotation  about  A, 
of  F  due  to  rotation  about  B,  and  of  G  due  to  rotation  about  C ; 
and  because  AE  =  BF  =  CG,  these  velocities  are  i-esjiectively 
proportional  to 

BC,        CA,        AB; 

But  AB  =  BC  +  CA;  therefore  the  component  along  E  F  of 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  H  due  to  the  rotation  about  C  is  the 
resultant  of  the  corresponding  component  velocities  due  to  the  rota- 
tions about  A  and  B  respectively.  Therefore  the  whole  velocity  of 
the  particle  H  due  to  rotation  about  C,  with  an  angular  velocity 
proportional  to  A  B,  is  the  resultant  of  the  velocities  of  tlie  same 
I>article  due  respectively  to  i-otations  about  A,  with  an  angular 
velocity  proportional  to  B  C,  and  about  B,  with  an  angular  velocity 
proportional  to  C  A.  And  this  being  true  for  every  particle  of  the 
rotating  body,  is  true  for  the  whole  body :  Q.  E.  D. 

II.  Intersectino  Axes. — Tlie  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  abotU  a 
given  aods  is  equivalent  to  the  resultant  of  two  component  rotcUions 
about  two  axes  in  the  same  plane  vdtit  tlie  first  axisj  and  cutting  it  in 
one  point;  tJie  angular  velocities  oftlve  component  and  restUtant  rota- 
tions being  proportional  respectively  to  tlie  sides  and  diagonal  of  a 
jjarallelogramj  which  are  parallel  respectively  to  tlie  three  axes  of 
rotation. 

In  fig.  50  the  upper  light-hand  part  of  the  figure  represents  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  axis  of  rotation,  O".  F"  is 
the  ])rojection  of  any  particle  on  tliat  plane;  and  the  direction  of 
motion  of  any  jmrticle  whose  projection  is  F'  is  perpendicular  to 
O"  F ". 

O"  Y"  and  O"  Z"  are  the  traces  of  two  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  first  plane  of  projection  and  to  each  other;  and  D'  and  E* 
are  the  projections  of  F"  on  those  planes  respectively.  According 
to  the  principle  of  Article  55,  page  33,  the  component  velocity 
paiullel  to  O"  Y*  of  the  pai-ticle  whose  projection  is  F'  is  the  same 
with  the  velocity  of  a  particle  at  D " ;  and  its  component  velocity 
pamllel  to  O"  Z"  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  particle  at  E'. 

The  upper  left-hand  part  of  the  figure  represents  the  plane 
whose  trace  on  the  first  plane  of  projection  is  O '  Z' ;  O'  X',  on  this 
second  plane,  is  the  axis  of  rotation;  O'  Z'  is  the  trace  of  the  tii-st 
plane  of  projection ;  and  D'  is  the  projection  of  F",  and  is  the  same 
point  that  is  marked  D"  on  the  fii-st  plane.  The  lower  part  of  the 
figure  represents  the  plane  whose  trace  on  the  first  plane  of  pix)- 
jection  is  O"  Y",  and  on  the  second  plane,  O  X'.  On  this  third 
plane  O  X  is  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  also  the  trace  of  the  second 
plane;  O  Y  is  the  trace  of  the  first  plane;  E  is  the  projection  of 
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F"*  and  is  the  same  point  that  is  marked  £*  on  the  first  plane;  O 
is  the  projection  of  DV 


>-i-v 


Fig.  50. 


The  positions  of  the  second  and  third  planes  are  arbitrary  so  lon^ 
as  they  both  traverse  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

In  O  X  take  O  C  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity;  and 
make  it  point  so  that  to  an  observer  looking  from  O  towards  C 
the  rotation  shall  seem  right-handed. 

From  O  draw  any  two  lines,  O  A  and  O  B,  in  the  third  plane; 
from  C  draw  C  B  parallel  to  A  O,  and  C  A  parallel  to  B  O,  so  as 
to  complete  the  parallelogram  O  B  C  A.  Then  the  proposition 
states,  that  a  right-handed  rotation  about  O  A,  with  an  angular 
Telocity  proportional  to  O  A,  and  a  right-handed  rotation  about 
O  B,  with  an  angular  velocity  proportional  to  O  B,  being  combined^ 
are  equivalent  to  the  actual  rotation. 

To  prove  this  for  a  particle  at  E,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
viotions  impressed  on  E  by  the  three  rotations  separately  are  each 
of  them  perpendicular  to  the  third  plane ;  also,  that  the  velocity 
of  E  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  rotations  is  proportional  to  the 
angular  velocity  of  that  rotation  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  E  from  the  axis  of  that  rotation,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
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porfcional  to  the  area  of  a  triangle  having  for  its  base  the  length 
marked  on  that  axis,  to  represent  that  angular  velocity,  and  for  its 
summit  the  point  E;  so  that  the  velocities  of  a  particle  at  E  due 
respectively  to  the  rotations  about 

OA,  OB,  0  0 

are  proportional  respectively  to  the  areas  of  the  triangles 

OAE,  OBE,  OCK 

Through  A  and  B  draw  A  G  and  B  H  perpendicular  to  0  C,  and 
join  E  G  and  E  H.     Then,  by  plane  geometry, 

0AE=0GE;and0BE  =  0HE  =  GCE; 

therefore 

OCE=OGE+GCE=OAE+OBR 

So  that  the  velocity  of  E  due  to  the  actual  rotation  about  O  C  is 
the  resultant  of  the  velocities  due  to  the  rotations  about  O  A  and 
O  B;  the  angular  velocities  being  proportional  to  the  lengths  laid 
off  on  the  axes  respectively. 

To  prove  the  same  proposition  for  a  particle  at  D",  whose 
projection  on  the  third  plane  is  O,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  tho 
periJendicular  distance  of  this  point  from  the  three  axes,  O  A,  0  JB, 
and  O  C,  is  identical,  being  the  line  marked  O"  D"  and  O'  D'  on 
the  fiivt  and  second  planes ;  so  that  the  velocities  of  D  due  to 
the  three  rotations  are  simply  proportional  to  the  three  angular 
velocities.  To  represent,  then,  those  three  velocities  as  projected 
on  the  third  plane,  draw  O  a,  0  6,  and  O  c  perpendicular  and 
proportional  respectively  to  O  A,  O  B,  and  O  C.  It  is  evident 
that  O  a,  0  6,  and  O  c  are  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram similar  to  O  B  C  A ;  and  therefore  that  the  velocity 
of  D"  due  to  the  actual  rotation  about  O  C  is  the  resultant  of  the 
velocities  due  to  the  rotations  about  O  A  and  O  B,  the  angular 
velocities  being  proportional  to  the  lengths  laid  off  on  the  axes 
respectively. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  is  proved  for  both  components  of  the 
velocity  of  a  particle  at  F" ;  and  it  holds  for  any  particle  whose 
projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  O  0  is  F" ;  that  is, 
for  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  therefore  for  the  whole  body : 
Q.  RD. 

It  appears,  then,  that  rotations,  when  represented  by  lengths 
laid  off  on  their  axes  proportional  to  their  angular  velocities,  can 
be  compounded  and  resolved,  like  linear  velocities^  by  constructing 
parallelogram& 

81.   B^ttOlMM  ak««t  latcnectlBC  Asm  C«MpMuidedU     {A.M,fZ92y 
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—In  fig.  51,  let  O  A  be  a  fixed  axis,  and  about  it  let  the  plane 

AGO  ix)tate  with  the  angular 

Telocity   a.      Let    the   plane   of 

projection  be  that  of  those  two 

axes  at  a  given  instant.    Let  O  0 

be  an  axis  in  the  rotating  plane; 

and  about  that  axis  let  a  secoud- 

ary  piece  rotate  with  the  angular^ 

velocity  h  relatively  to  the  rotat-  -pig,  61. 

ting  plane ;  and  let  it  be  required 

to  find  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  resultant  augular  velocity 

of  the   secondary   piece.      From    the   principles   of    Article    80, 

PVoposition  IL,  page  64,  the  following  rule  is  deduced : — 

On.  O  A  take  O  a  proportional  to  a;  and  on  O  C  take  O  b 
proportional  to  6.  Let  those  lines  be  taken  in  such  directions 
that  to  an  observer  looking  from  O  towards  their  extremities  the 
component  rotations  shall  seem  both  right-handed.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  Ob  ca;  the  diagonal  O  c  will  be  the  instantaneous 
axis;  and  its  length  will  represent  the  reavUant  angular  velocity. 
Another  mode  of  viewing  the  question  is  as  follows : — 

Becanse  the  point  O  in  the  secondary  piece  is  fixed,  the  instan- 
taneous axis  must  traverse  that  point.  The  direction  of  that  axis 
is  determined  by  considering  that  each  point  which  arrives  at  that 
line  must  have,  in  virtue  of  the  rotation  about  O  C,  a  velocity 
relatively  to  the  rotating  plane,  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  the  coincident  point  of  the  rotating  plane  has.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  ratio  of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  each  point 
in  the  instantaneous  axis  from  the  fixed  and  moving  axes  respect^ 
ively — that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the 
instantaneous  axis  makes  with  the  fixed  and  moving  axes — must 
be  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  component  angular  velocities 
about  those  axes ;  or  if,  in  symbols,  O  T  be  the  instantaneous  axis, 

sin  AOT  :sinCOT  :  :6  \a (1.) 

The  resultant  angular  velocity  about  this  instantaneous  axis  is 
found  by  considering  that  if  C  be  any  point  in  the  moving  axis, 
the  linear  velocity  of  that  point  must  be  the  same  whether  com- 
puted from  the  angular  velocity,  a,  of  the  rotating  plane  about  the 
fixed  axis  O  A,  or  from  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  c,  of  the  rigid 
body  about  the  instantaneous  axis.  That  is  to  say,  let  C  D,  C  B 
be  perpendiculars  firom  C  upon  O  A,  O  T,  respectively;  then 

a • CD  =  c • CE ; 
Imt  CD  :  OE  :  :  sin  A  O  C  :  sin  C  O  T;  and  therefore 
sin  C  0  T  :  sin  A  O  C  :  :  a  :  c: 
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and,  combiniDg  this  proportion  with  that  given  in  equation  1,  tto 
obtain  the  following  proportional  equation  : — 

sin  C  O  T  :  sin  A  O  T  :  sin  A  O  C  ] 

:  :  a         :  b         :  c    / (2.) 

:  :  Oa        :  06        :  O  c) 

That  is  to  say,  tJie  angular  velocities  of  tlie  component  and  resultant 
rotations  are  ea>cli>  proportional  to  t/ie  sine  of  Hie  angle  bettoeen  tJie  axes 
of  tJie  other  tioo;  and  tJie  diagoncd  oftJie  parallelogram  O  b  c  a  repre- 
sents botJi  tJie  direction  of  t/ie  instantaneous  axis  and  tJie  angular 
velocity  about  that  axis, 

82.  Billing  Cones.  (A.  M.,  393.) — All  the  lines  which  succes- 
sively come  into  the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in 
the  surface  of  a  cone  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about 
O  C;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  lie  in  the 
surface  of  a  cone  described  by  the  i-evohition  of  OT-aboutOA. 
Therefore  the  motion  of  the  secondaiy  piece  is  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  foruier  of  those  cones  upon  tho 
latter.  Circular  sections  of  the  two  cones  are  sketched  in  perspec- 
tive in  ^g,  51. 

It  is  to  be  underatood  that  either  of  the  cones  may  become  a 
flat  disc,  or  may  be  hollow,  and  touched  internally  by  the  other. 
For  example,  should  .^  A  O  T  become  a  right  angle,  the  fixed  cone 
would  become  a  flat  disc;  and  should  .^AOT  become  obtuse, 
that  cone  would  be  hollow,  and  would  be  touched  internally  by 
the  rolling  cone ;  and  similar  changes  may  be  made  in  the  rolling 
cone. 

The  path  described  by  a  point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cone 
is  a  spherical  epitrochoid;  and  if  that  point  is  in  the  surface  of  the 
rolling  cone,  that  cuiTe  becomes  a  spJierical  epicycloid.  It  will  be 
shown  in  the  next  chapter  how  to  draw  such  curves — not  exactly, 
but  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

83.  BeMiaiion  of  Hciicni  i?i«u«ii.— The  resolution  of  helical  or 
screw-like  motion  into  rotation  about  an  axis  and  ti-anslation  along 
that  axis  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  last  section  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  It  i-emains  to  be  shown  how  a  helical  motion 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  two  rotations  about  two  axes 
which  are  in  diff*erent  planes. 

In  ^g,  52y  let  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  represent  a  ]>lane  of 
projection,  and  O  A  and  O  B  the  projections  upon  that  plane  of 
two  axes  which  are  both  parallel  to  it,  but  not  in  the  same  plane. 
Let  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  represent  a  second  plane  of  pro- 
jection perpendicular  to  the  first  plane;  and  let  JB*  G'  be  the 
projection  on  that  second  plane  of  the  common  perpendicular  of 
those  two  axes  (Article  36,  page  14).     Let  a  rigid  body  have  a 
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notion  compounded  of  two  rotations  about  the  two  axes  respect- 
ively, with  angular  velocities  represented  by  O  A  and  O  B,  these 
lines  being  drawn,  as  before,  so  that  to  an  observer  at  O  each 
rotation  shall  appear  right-handed. 


i^K^^ 


Fig.  62. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  O  A  C  £,  and  draw  its  diagonal 
O  C.  Then,  if  the  axes  O  A  and  O  B  were  in  the  same  plane,  the 
rotations  about  them,  being  combined,  would  be  equivalent  simply 
to  a  rotation  represented  by  O  C,  as  in  Articles  80  and  81,  pages 
64  to  66. 

Let  the  second  plane  of  projection  be  now  supposed  parallel  to 
O  C ;  and  let  F  A,  O'  C,  and  G'  B'  be  the  respective  projections 
of  O  A,  O  C,  and  O  B  upon  it.  Draw  A  D,  B  E,  and  F  O  G 
perpendicular  to  O  C,  and  A  F  and  B  G  parallel  to  O  C.  It  is 
obvious  that  0  D  =  F  A,  O  E  =  G'  B,  and  F  O  =  O  G. 

According  to  Article  80,  Proposition  II.,  page  64,  tlie  rotation 
represented  by  O  A  may  now  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  a 
rotation  represented  by  O  D,  about  an  axis  of  which  O  D  and 
F  A'  are  the  projections,  and  a  rotation  represented  by  O  F,  about 
an  axis  of  which  O  F  and  the  point  F  are  the  projections;  also, 
the  rotation  represented  by  O  B  may  be  regarded  as  compouuded 
of  a  rotation  represented  by  O  E,  about  an  axis  of  which  O  E  and 
G'  B'  are  the  projections,  and  a  rotation  represented  by  O  G,  about 
an  axis  of  which  O  G  and  the  point  G'  are  the  projections. 

Then,  according  to  Article  76,  page  54,  the  rotations  about  the 
parallel  axes  F  A'  and  G'  F,  being  combined,  are  equivalent  to  a 
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rotation  about  an  intermediate  axis,  O  C,  in  the  same  plane,  with 
an  angular  velocity  represented  by 

O  C  =  O'  C  =  r  A'  +  G'  B' ; 

and  that  axis  of  resultant  rotation  divides  the  distance  F'  G'  in 
the  following  proportion : — 

O'C  :FA':G'B' 
:  :  F  G'  :  O'  G'  :  O'  F. 

To  find  the  point  O'  by  graphic  construction,  draw  F  ff, 
parallel  to  A  O  and  G'  H'  parallel  to  B  O,  cutting  each  other  in 
H';  then  through  H'  draw  H'  O*  C'  parallel  to  O  C. 

Moreover,  the  component  rotations  represented  by  O  F  and  O  G, 
about  the  axes  F  and  G',  are  of  equal  and  opposite  angular  velocities ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  Article  76,  page  54,  they  are  equivalent 
to  a  translation  in  the  direction  O  C,  with  a  velocity  represented  by 
the  product  OF -FG. 

That  translation  being  compounded  with  the  resultant  rotation 
represented  by  O  C,  gives  finally,  for  the  resultant  motion  of  the 
body,  a  hdiccU  motion  about  (he  axis  whose  projectiotis  are  O  C  and 
O  C. 

The  pitch  of  that  helical  motion,  or  advance  per  turn,  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  rate  of  advance,  O  F,  F  G,  by  the  time  of  one 

revolution,  -  ^-p- ;  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  circumference  oj 

O  F  •  F  G' 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  — ^=r-p — •     I^ra^  ^  ^  perpendicular  to 

O  B,  and  G'  K'  perpendicular  to  O  A,  cutting  each  other  in  K' 
(which  will  be  in  the  straight  line  H'  O  C).  Then  it  is  evident 
that  F  K'  G'  and  C  A  O  are  similar  triangles;  and  because 
D  A  =  O  F,  we  have  the  foUowiLg  proportion : — 

O  1^*  •  F  p' 
O  C  :  O  F  :  :  F  G  :  O'  K'  =       ,.  t,       ; 

Therefore  the  pitch  of  Hie  resultant  helical  motion  is  equal  to  Hie 
circumference  of  a  circle  wliose  radius  is  O'  K';  and  Oie  rate  of 
advance  may  he  represented  by  tlie  product  0  0*0'  K'. 

84.  lulling  ni7pcrb*l«Ma.— Conceive  the  straight  line  O  0  to 
represent  an  indefinitely  long  straight  edge,  rigidly  fastened  to  the 
arm  O'  F',  and  sweeping  along  with  that  arm  round  the  axis  O  A; 
then  conceive  the  same  straight  line  to  be  rigidly  fastened  to  the 
arm  O'  G,  and  to  sweep  along  with  this  arm  i-ound  the  axis  O  B. 
Thus  are  generated  a  pair  of  sar£Eices  called  Rolling  HyperboldidSf 
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wbidi  toach  each  other  all  along  the  straight  line  O  C.  Fig.  53 
shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  pair  of  roUers  of  that  form;  and 
in  fig.  54  the  projections  of  their  figures 
are  given  with  greater  precision.  If  one 
of  those  bodies  is  fixed,  and  the  other  made 
to  roll  upon  it,  they  continue  to  touch  each 
other  in  a  straight  line,  which  is  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  the  rolling  bodj;  and 
the  rotation  about  that  instantaneous  axis 
is  accompanied  by  a  sliding  motion  along 
the  same  axis,  so  as  to  give,  as  the  I'esultant 
compound  motion,  a  helical  motion  about  the  instantaneous  axis, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  Article.  The  following  problem 
sometimes  occurs  in  mechanism : — 

Given,  the  angle  hdween  ike  directions  of  two  axes,  and  t^te  length 
of  their  comnum  perpendicuUtr,  to  draw  the  projections  of  a  pair  of 
rolling  hyperhoUAds  of  which  these  shall  he  the  axes,  and  of  which 
<me  shall  roll  on  the  other,  so  as  to  Jiave  component  angular  velocities 
bearing  to  each  other  a  given  ratio. 

Let  the  lower  part  of  ^g.  54  (see  next  page)  represent  a  plane  to 
which  the  two  axes  are  puallel;  and  let  O  a  and  O  6  be  their  pro- 
jections on  that  plane,  with  lengths  laid  off  upon  them  proportional 
to  the  intended  component  angular  velocities.  Draw  b  c  parallel  to 
O  a,  and  a  c  parallel  to  O  6,  cutting  each  other  in  c;  O  c  will  be 
the  projection  of  the  line  of  contact,  or  instantaneous  axis;  and  the 
length  O  c  will  represent  the  resultant  angular  velocity  (as  in  the 
preceding  Article). 

Through  O,  perpendicular  to  O  c,  draw  O  G'  F,  and  lay  off  upon 
H  G'  F  equal  to  the  given  common  perpendicular;  and  let  the 
second  plane  of  projection  be  perpendicular  to  the  first  plane,  and 
parallel  to  O  c  and  G^  F.  To  find  the  projection  of  the  line  of 
contact  upon  this  second  plane,  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  Article; 
that  is,  draw  F'  H'  and  G'  H'  parallel  respectively  to  O  a  and  O  b, 
and  H'  O  parallel  to  O  c;  H'  0'  will  be  the  required  projection. 
This  projection  may  also  be  found,  if  convenient,  by  either  of  the 
following  methods:  Draw  G'  K'  pei-pendicular  to  O  a,  and  F  K' 
perpendicular  to  06,  cutting  each  other  in  K';  and  then  draw 
H'  K'  O'  parallel  to  A  c;  or  otherwise: — Draw  g  c/ perpendicular 
to  O  c,  and  divide  F  G'  in  the  following  proportion : — 

fg    :    cf   '.  eg 
: :  F  G'  :  0'  F  :  O'  G'. 

Draw  UOY  perpendicular  to  O  a,  making  OU  =  OT  =  FO'; 
also  draw  V  O  z  perpendicular  to  O  6,  making  O  V  =  0  Z  = 
O  (X;  then  UOYandYOZ  willbethe  projections  on  the  first 
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plane  of  the  smallest  transverse  sections,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
*' throats"  of  the  two  hyperboloids j  which  transvei-se  sections  are 


Fig.  54. 

circles  of  the  respective  radii  F  O'  and  G'  O'.  The  projections  of 
those  circles  on  the  second  plane  of  projection  are  the  ellipses 
TJ'  O'  Y'  and  V'  O'  Z',  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of  Article 
37,  page  15. 

To  find  the  projections  of  a  pair  of  circular  transverse  sections 
of  the  two  hyperboloids,  which  shall  cross  each  other  in  any 
given  ]>oint  of  the  line  of  contact,  let  T  and  T  be  the  projections 
of  that  point  Then  draw  T  L  perpendicular  to  a  O,  and  T  M 
perpendicular  to  60;  L  and  M  will  be  the  projections  of  the 
centres  of  those  circular  sections  on  the  first  plane.  Draw  F  L' 
and  G'  M'  parallel,  and  L  L'  and  M'  M'  perpendicular  to  O  c ; 
L'  and  M'  will  be  the  projections  of  those  centres  on  the  second 
plane.  In  LO  take  LN  =  FO',  and  join  NT;  then  in  LT 
produced,  take  L  Q  =  N  T;  this  will  be  the  radius  of  the  required 
section  of  one  hyperboloid;  and  Q  will  be  a  point  in  the  hyperbola 
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TJ  Q,  which  is  the  loDgitudinal  section  or  trace  of  that  surface  od  a 
plane  traversing  the  axis  F  L',  and  parallel  to  the  first  plane  of 
projection.  Also,  in  M  O  take  M  P  =  Gr'  O',  and  join  P  T;  then 
in  M  T  produced  take  M  R  =  P  T ;  thb  will  be  the  radius  of  the 
required  section  of  the  other  hyperboloid ;  and  R  will  be  a  point 
in  the  hyperbola  Z  E,  which  is  the  longitudinal  section  or  trace  of 
this  surfiice  on  a  plane  traversing  the  axis  G'  M'  and  pamllel  to 
the  first  plane  of  projection* 

The  projection,  O  T,  of  the  line  of  contact  is  an  asymptote  to 
both  hyperbolas,  IJQ  and  ZR;  and  their  other  asymptotes  are  OW, 
making  L  O  W  =  L  O  T,  and  O  X,  making  M  O  X  =  M  O  T. 

The  projections  on  the  second  plane  of  projection  of  the  two 
circular  tran8>''erse  sections  which  cross  each  other  at  the  point 
whose  projections  are  T  and  T  are  two  ellipses,  drawn  according  to 
the  principles  of  Ai*ticle  37,  page  15. 

By  the  same  process  may  be  found  the  projections  of  any 
required  number  of  transverse  sections  of  the  two  rolling  hyperbo- 
lolds,  and  of  any  required  number  of  points,  such  as  Q  and  R,  in 
their  longitudinal  secticms. 

Additional  rules  relating  to  the  construction  of  such  figures 
will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  articles  which  treat  of 
their  application  to  skew-bevel  wheels. 

So,  CTiiadcr  B«iliBg  OMi«««iT — The  same  kind  of  resultant 
motion  will  take  place,  if  for  the  rolling  hyperboloids  there  be 
substituted  a  pair  of  cylinders  described  about  the  axes  whose 
projections  are  O  A  and  O  B,  j ^^ 

fig-   52,   page  69,  with  the       ji.L» t- ^m  - 

respective    mdii    0'  P    and  ^        ^^^^^^^^^^^^a|^^^^ 

O'G';  provided  the  axis  ofc ^^^^^^M^^^^pM^ 

the  rolling  cylinder  is  guided  X  i\^^^^^ 

so    that    the     point    where  /  j  \      ^^« 

it  is   met   by  the    common  /        '       1    I  i 

perpendicular     F'  G'     shall  ^'"CT'^^^m 

revolve    in  a  circle  of   the  \  J^^^^J 

radius  F'G'  round  the  axis  \  ^^^^^g 

of  the  fixed  cylinder,  and  so  ^^^.^.^j^bB^^^ 

that  the  inclination  of  those  Yi<i.  55. 

two  axes  to  each  other  shall 

remain  constants  The  general  appearance  of  such  a  pair  of  cylinders 
is  shown  in  ^g,  55.  They  touch  each  other  in  a  point  only,  and 
not  along  a  straight  line,  as  the  hyperboloids  do.  The  uniform 
transverse  sections  of  such  a  pair  of  cylinders  are  identical  with 
thoee  at  the  UhroaU  of  the  corresponding  pair  of  hyperboloids. 
Further  explanations  as  to  obliquely-rolling  cylinders  will  bo 
given  in  Uie  next  chapter,  imder  the  head  of  screw-gearing. 

86.    €•■€•  B*iiiBg  obii^neir.  —  The  same  kind   of  resultant 
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Fig.  56. 


motion  may  be  effected  also  by  substituting  for  the  pair  of  hyper- 
boloids  of  fig.  54,  page  72,  the  pair  of  cones  which  touch  those 
hyperboloids  in  the  pair  of  circles  that  cross  each  other  in  any  given 
point,  T,  of  the  instantaneous  axis.  To  draw  the  projections  of 
—  those  tangent  cones,  let  O'  T 

in  fig.  56  (as  in  ^g.  54)  be 
the  instantaneous  axis,  O'  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  com- 
mon perpendicular,  and  T'  the 
,  intended  point  of  contact  of 
the  cones.  From  0',  perpen- 
dicular to  C  T',  draw  O'  ^  = 
K>'  O'  H'  in  ^g,  56;  join  T  h;  and 
'  I  ,  perpendicular  to  T'  ^  draw  hj/, 
cutting  the  instantaneous  axis 
in  p'.  Then  a  plane  normal  to 
the  instantaneous  axis  at  p' 
passes  through  the  summits  of 
both  the  required  tangent 
cones.  Therefore,  in  fig.  54, 
on  O  c  lay  offOp=zO'p'  of  fig.  56,  and  draw  qpr  perpendicular  to 
O  c,  cutting  O  a  in  g'  and  Ob  inr;  q  and  r  will  be  the  projections  oj 
the  summits  of  the  tangent  cones  on  the  first  plane  of  projection.  The 
projections  on  the  same  plane  of  the  longitudinal  sections  or  traces 
of  these  cones,  upon  planes  traversing  their  axes  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  projection,  are  g  Q  and  r  R.  Also,  let  the  plane  of  fig.  56  be 
the  second  plane  of  projection,  and  let  F  L'  and  G'  M',  as  in  ^g, 
54,  be  the  projections  of  the  axes  of  the  hyperboloids,  and  F  0'  G' 
that  of  the  common  perpendicular.  Draw  q'p  r,  cutting  those 
axes  in  q'  and  r  ;  these  points  will  be  the  projections  of  the  summits 
of  the  tangent  cones  on  tlie  second  plane  of  projection.  The  projec- 
tions of  the  bases  of  these  cones  on  the  same  plane  are  the  pair  of 
ollipses,  with  L'  and  M'  for  their  centres,  which  cross  each  other  at 
the  point  T,  as  in  fig.  54.  The  cones  touch  each  other  in  the 
point  T  only,  and  not  along  a  straight  line,  as  the  hyperboloids  do. 
Further  explanations  as  to  obliquely-rolling  cones  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter,  under  the  head  of  skew-bevel  wheels. 

87.   Bands  or   Flexible   Seeondarr  Pleceii — Cords — Behs — Clialas. 

{A,  M,y  400,  401.) — The  flexible  pieces  used  in  machinery  may  be 
olassed  under  three  heads : — Cords,  which  approximate  to  a  round 
form  in  section;  Belts,  which  are  flat;  and  C/tains,  which  consist  of 
a  series  of  rigid  links  so  connected  together  that  the  chain  as  a 
whole  is  flexible.  Mr.  Willis  gives  them  all  the  common  name 
of  wrapping  connectors;  and  for  the  sake  of  brevity  in  stating 
principles  that  apply  to  them  all,  they  may  conveniently  be  called 
bands. 
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In  treating  of  questions  of  pure  mechanism,  tlie  centre  line  of  a 
band  is  treated  as  being  of  invariable  length;  for  although  no 
substance  is  absolutely  inextensible,  and  although  when  a  band 
passes  over  a  curved  surface  the  concave  side  is  shortened  and  the 
convex  side  lengthened,  still  the  variations  of  length  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  band  are,  or  ought  to  be,  practically  inappreciable. 

In  order  that  the  figure  and  motion  of  a  band  may  be  deter- 
mined from  geometrical  principles  alone,  independently  of  the 
magnitude  and  distribution  of  forces  acting  on  it,  its  weight  must 
be  insensible  compared  with  the  tension  on  it,  and  it  must  every- 
where be  tight;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  each  part  of  the  band 
which  is  not  straight  is  maintained  in  a  curved  iigure  by  passing 
over  a  corwex  surface.  When  a  band  is  guided  by  a  given  actual 
surface,  the  centre  line  of  that  band  may  be  regarded  as  guided  by 
an  imaginary  sur&ce  parallel  to  the  actual  surface,  and  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  band.  The  line 
in  which  the  centre  line  of  a  band  lies  on  such  guiding  surface  is 
the  shortest  line  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  on  that  surface 
between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  course  of  the  band.  (It  is  a 
well-known  principle  of  the  geometry  of  curved  surfaces  that  the 
osculating  plane  at  each  point  of  such  a  line  is  perpendicular  to  the 
curved  surface.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  motions  of  a  tight  flexible  band,  of 
invariable  length  along  its  centre  line  and  insensible  weight,  are 
regulated  by  the  following  principles : — 

I.  The  length  between  each  pa/ir  0/  points  in  the  centre  line  of  the 
band  is  constant, 

II.  That  length  is  the  shortest  line  whicJi  can  be  dravm  bettoeen  its 
extremities  over  the  surface  by  which  the  centre  line  of  the  band 
is  guided, 

The  motions  of  a  band  are  of  two  kinds — 

I.  Travelling  of  a  band  along  a  track  of  invariable  form;  in 
which  case  the  velocities  of  all  points  of  the  centre  line  are  equal. 

IL  Alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  track  by  the  motion  of  the 
guiding  surfaces. 

Those  two  kinds  of  motion  may  be  combined. 

The  most  usual  problems  in  practice  respecting  the  motions  of 
bands  are  those  in  which  bands  are  the  means  of  transmitting 
motion  between  two  pieces  in  a  train  of  mechanism.  Such  problems 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

SB,  Wimid  Heemu4urf  Pieces.— A  mass  of  fluid  may  act  as  a 
secondary  piece  in  a  machine;  and  in  order  that  the  motion  of 
such  a  mass  may  be  a  subject  of  pure  mechanism,  the  volume 
occupied  by  the  mass  must  be  constant ;  and  that  not  only  for  the 
whole  mass,  but  for  every  part  of  it,  how  small  soever.  In  other 
words,  the  fluid  mass  must  in  every  part  be  of  constant  bulhiness; 
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this  word  being  used  to  denote  the  volume  filled  by  an  unit  of 
mass ;  for  example,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  filled  by  a  pound,  or 
the  number  of  cubic  metres  filled  by  a  kilogramme.  Every  fluid, 
-whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  undergoes  variations  of  bulkiness 
through  variations  of  pressure  and  of  temperature;  but  in  mechan- 
ism such  variations  of  bulkiness  may  be  either  so  small  that  they 
may  be  disregarded  for  the  practical  purpose  under  consideration 
(as  in  the  case  of  most  liquids),  or,  if  the  fluid  employed  be  gaseous, 
they  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  pressure  and  temperature 
constant. 

Under  such  conditions  the  motions  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
mass  are  regulated  by  the  following  principle : — 

At  a  given  series  of  sections  of  a  stream,  of  fluid  of  constant 
btU/ciness,  the  mean  velocities  at  each  instant  of  the  particles  in  direc- 
tions normal  to  tliose  sections  respectively,  are  inversely  proportional 
to  ilie  areas  of  Hie  sections. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  ELEMENTAUY  COMBINATIONS  IN  MECHANISM. 

Section  L — DefinUions,  GenertU  FrincipleSy  arid  Classification, 

89.  Slcwc«tarr  €*mMimtl«M  1»eflaed.  {A.  3/.,  431.)  —  An 
*'ElemeDtary  Combination"  in  Mechanism  (a  term  introduced  by- 
Mr.  Willis)  consists  of  a  pair  of  primary  moving  pieces,  so  con- 
nected that  one  transmits  motion  to  the  other.  In  other  words, 
(to  quote  the  Article  Medianics  {Applied),  in  the  eighth  edition 
of  the  Encyc  Brit.) — 

''An  demenUary  combination  in  mechanism  consistii  of  two 
pieces  whose  kinds  of  motion  are  determined  by  their  connection 
with  the  frame,  and  their  comparative  motion  by  their  connection 
with  each  other;  that  connection  being  effected  either  by  direct 
contact  of  the  pieces,  or  by  a  connecting"  (secondary)  "piece" 
(such  as  a  band,  or  a  link,  or  a  mass  of  fluid),  "which  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  frame,  and  whose  motion  depends  entii-ely  on  the 
motions  of  the  pieces  which  it  connects." 

"  The  piece  whose  motion  is  the  cause  is  called  the  driver;  the 
piece  whose  motion  is  the  effect,  the /oUotoer" 

"  The  connection  of  each  of  those  two  pieces  with  the  fiume  is 
in  general  such  as  to  determine  the  jiath  of  every  moving  point.  In 
the  investigation,  therefore,  of  the  comparative  motion  of  the 
driver  and  follower,  in  an  elementary  combination,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  consider  relations  of  angular  direction,  which  are  already 
fixed  by  the  connection  of  each  piece  with  the  frame;  so  that  the 
inquiry  is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  velocity-ratio,  and 
of  the  directional-relation  so  far  only  as  it  expresses  the  connection 
between  forward  and  backward  movements  of  the  driver  and 
follower.  "When  a  continuous  motion  of  the  driver  produces  a 
o>ntiuuous  motion  of  the  follower,  forward  or  backward,  and  a 
reciprocating  motion  a  motion  reciprocating  at  the  same  instant, 
the  directional-relation  is  said  to  be  constant.  When  a  continuous 
motion  produces  a  reciprocating  motion,  or  vice  versd;  or  when  a 
reciprocating  motion  produces  a  motion  not  reciprocating  at  the 
same  instant,  the  directional-relation  is  said  to  be  variable." 

90.  iJae  •f  c««aectl«n.— In  every  class  of  elementary  combina- 
tions, except  those  in  which  the  connection  is  made  by  reduplication 
of  cords,  or  by  an  intervening  fluid^  there  is  at  least  one  straight 
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line  called  the  line  of  connection  of  the  driver  and  follower;  being 
a  line  traversing  a  pair  of  points  in  the  driver  and  follower 
respectively,  which  points  are  so  connected  that  the  component  of 
their  velocity  relatively  to  each  other,  resolved  along  the  line  of 
connection,  is  null 

91.  C^MpanitlTe  Rfoiloaa  ^f  CMinecte4  P«lnU  aad  Pieces. — From 
the  definition  of  a  line  of  connection  it  follows,  that  the  components 
of  the  velodtiee  of  a  pair  of  connected  points  along  their  line  of 
connection  are  equal.  And  fi*om  this,  and  from  the  property  of  a 
rigid  body  already  stated  in  Article  54,  page  32,  it  follows,  that  the 
components,  along  a  line  of  connection^  of  all  the  points  traversed  by 
ihaJb  line,  whether  in  the  driver  or  in  the  follower,  are  equal. 

The  general  principle  which  has  just  been  stated  serves  to  solve 
every  problem  in  which — ^the  mode  of  connection  of  a  pair  of  pieces 
being  given — it  is  required  to  find  their  comparative  motion  at  a 
given  instant,  or  vice  versd. 

The  following  ai-e  the  rules  for  applying  that  principle  to  the 
three  classes  of  problems  which  most  frequently  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  elementary  combinations : — 

L  Pair  of  Points;  or  Pair  of  Sliding  Pieces. — In  fig.  57,  let  A  B 
be  a  line  of  connection;  and  let  it  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  projec- 
tion. Let  A  be  a  point  in  the  driver, 
and  B  a  point  in  the  follower,  both  in 
the  line  of  connection.  Let  A  a\ 
A  a"  be  the  two  projections  of  the 
direction  of  motion  of  A  at  a  given 
instant;  and  let  B  6',  B  b"  be  the  two 
projections  of  the  direction  of  motion 
of  B  at  the  same  instant.  Lay  off, 
Fig.  57.  along  the  line  of  connection  and  in 

the  same  direction,  the  equal  distances 
A  o  =  B  6 ;  draw  a'^  a  a\  6"  b  b'  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  con- 
nection; then  A  a'  and  A  a\  B  6'  and  B  b"  will  be  the  projections 

of  a  pair  of  lines  propor- 
tional respectively  to  the 
velocities  of  A  and  B  at 
that  instant  The  lengths 
of  those  lines  may  be  found 
\f  by  the  Rule  of  Article  19, 
page  7. 

11.  Pair  of  Tumi7ig 
Fieces.'-ln  ^g.  58,  let  A  B 
be  the  line  of  connection  of 
a  pair  of  turning  primary 
pieces.  Let  A  and  B  be 
the  points  where  that  line 


Ilg.  58. 
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is  met  hy  tbe  oommon  perpendiculars  from  the  axes  of  rotation  of 
the  two  pieces.  (As  to  finding  such  oommon  perpendiculars,  see 
Article  36,  page  15.)  Let  A  A'  and  B  B'  be  the  rabcUmenta  of 
those  two  perpendiculars,  drawn  in  opposite  directions.  Draw  the 
straight  line  A'  B'  (called  the  line  of  centres),  cutting  the  line  of 
connection  in  I. 

Then,  because  the  component  velocities  of  A  and  B  along  A  B 
are  equal,  the  angular  velocities  (or  the  component  angular 
velocities)  of  the  driver  and  follower  about  axes  perpendicular  to 
A  B  must  be  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ike  perpendicuUvrt 
A  A'  and  B  B';  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  segments  I  A'  and  I  B'  into  which  the  line  of  centres  is  cut  by 
the  line  of  connection. 

Henoe  the  following  construction : — In  A  B  take  A  K  =  B  I 
(or  B  K  =  A  I) ;  and  through  K  draw  an  oblique  straight  line  in 
any  convenient  direction,  so  as  to  cut  A'  A  produced  in  c  and  B'  B 
produced  in  d',  then  the  component  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces 
about  two  axes,  A  c  and  B  d,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connection, 
will  be  to  each  other  in  the  (firect  ratio  of  A  c  to  B  dl  Also  lay  off, 
in  opposite  directions,  the  angles  B  A  a  and/B  6,  equal  to  the  angles 
which  the  two  axes  of  rotation  respectively  make  with  the  line  of 
connection,  and  draw  c  a  and  d  h  parallel  to  A  B,  cutting  A  a  and 
B  6  in  a  and  h  respectively.  Then  the  ratio  of  A  a  to  B  6  unll  be 
that  qfthe  resultant  angular  velocities  oftli/e  two  pieces. 

Through  A'  and  B'  draw  A'  a'  and  B'  b'  parallel  to  A  B;  and 
through  a  and  b  draw  aea!  and  bfb'  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Then 
the  proportion  borne  byco  =  Ae  =  A'ato(5?6  =  B/  =  B'  b'  is 
Uiat  of  the  component  angular  velocities  of  the  two  pieces  about 
axes  parallel  to  the  line  of  connection  A  B.  Also  A  a  and  A'  a' 
represent  the  projections  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  first  piece 
upon  a  pair  of  planes  which  cut  each  other  in  A  e,  one  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  common  perpendicular  whose  i\ibat- 
ment  is  A  A';  and  B  b  and  B'  b'  represent  the  projections  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  second  piece  upon  a  pair  of  planes  which  cut 
each  other  in  B/,  one  perpendicular  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 
oommon  perpendicular  whose  rabatment  is  B  B' 

II L  Turning  Piece  and  Sliding  Piece. — In  fig.  58,  let  A  L  be 
the  line  of  connection  of  a  turning  piece  and  a  sliding  piece, 
and  let  it  be  taken  for  the  axis  of  projection;  and  let  one 
of  the  planes  of  projection  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  turning 
piece.  Let  A  a  and  A  a  be  the  projections  of  that  axis;  so 
that  A  A'  perpendicular  to  A  L  is  the  common  perpendicular 
(^  the  axis  and  the  line  of  connection.  Take  A  a  to  represent  the 
angnlar  velocity  of  the  turning  piece,  and  from  a  draw  a  c  parallel 
to  L  A,  cutting  A'  A  (produced  if  necessary)  in  c.  Then  A  c  will 
represent  the  component  angular  velocity  of  the  turning  piece 
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about  an  axis,  A  e,  perpendicular  to  A  L;  and  the  product  A  A"  A  c 
•will  represent  the  componerU  velocity  of  any  point  in  A  L  along  HiOt 
line. 

Let  L  be  a  point  in  the  line  of  connection  and  in  the  sliding 
piece;  and  let  L  w  and  Lm'  be  the  projections  of  the  direction  of 
motion  of  that  piece.  Lay  off  any  convenient  length,  L  /,  to 
represent  the  component  velocity  of  the  sliding  piece  along  the  line 
of  connection,  and  draw  mlm  perpendicular  to  that  line;  then  L  m 
and  L  m'  will  represent  the  two  projectione  of  the  velocity  of  the 
sliding  piece. 

Another  construction  is  as  follows : — Having  determined  the  angle 
which  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sliding  piece  makes  with  the 
line  of  connection  A  L,  draw  A'  I,  making  the  angle  A  A'  I  equal 
to  that  angle;  then  the  velocity  of  the  sliding  piece  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  a  point  revolving  at  tlve  end  of  tlie  arm  A'  I,  tmtli  the 
angular  velocity  represented  by  A  c. 

92.  AcUaatmenia  ^f  Speed.— The  velocity-ratio  of  a  driver  and  its 
follower  is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  changed  at  will,  by 
means  of  apparatus  for  varying  the  position  of  their  line  of  con- 
nection :  as  when  a  pair  of  rotating  cones  are  embraced  by  a  belt 
which  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  connect  portions  of  their  surfaces  of 
different  diameters.  Various  such  contrivances  will  be  described 
in  a  later  chapter. 

93.  A  Train  of  iHeciianiaai  consists  of  a  series  of  moving  pieces, 
each  of  which  is  follower  to  that  which  drives  it,  and  driver  to  that 
which  follows  it.  In  the  case  of  a  train  of  elementary  combinations 
the  comparative  motion  of  the  last  follower  and  first  driver  is  found 
by  multiplying  together  all  the  velocity-ratios  of  the  several  element- 
ary combinations  of  which  the  train  consists,  each  ratio  having  the 
directional-relation  with  which  it  is  connected  denoted  by  means  of 
the  positive  or  negative  algebi-aical  sign,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
product  is  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  last  follower  and  first  driver ; 
and  their  directional-relation  is  indicated  by  the  algebraical  sign  of 
that  product,  found  by  the  rules,  that  any  number  of  positive 
factors,  and  any  even  number  of  negative  factors,  give  a  positive 
product;  and  that  any  odd  number  of  negative  factors  give  a 
negative  product. 

94.  Elementarr  Combinations  CIbsmnI. — The  only  classification  of 
elementary  combinations  that  is  founded,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on 
comparative  motion,  as  expressed  by  velocity-ratio  and  directional- 
relation,  is  that  first  given  by  Mr.  Willis  in  his  Treatise  on  Pure 
Meclianism.     Its  general  plan  is  as  follows : — 

Class  A:  Dii-ectional- relation  constant;  velocity-ratio  constant. 
Class  B:  Directional-relation  constant ;  velocity-ratio  varying. 
Class  C:  Directional -I'elation  changing  periodically;  velocity- 
ratio  constant  or  varying. 
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Each  of  those  classes  is  subdivided  by  Mr.  Willis  into  fiye 
divisions,  of  which  the  characters  are  as  follows: — 

Division  L — Connection  by  rolling  contact  of  surfkceSy  as  in 
toothless  wheels. 

—  II. — Connection  by  sliding  contact  of  sur&ces,  as  in 

toothed  wheels,  cams,  &c. 

—  III. — Connection  by  torapping  connectors    or  hands, 

as  in  pulleys  connected  by  belts,  cords,  or 
chains. 

—  rV. — Connection  by  link-toorky  as  in  levers  and  cranks 

connected  by  means  of  rods,  &c 

—  Y. — Connection  by  reduplication  of  cords,  as  in  blocks 

and  tackle  used  on  board  ship; 

and  to  those  five  divisions  may  be  added — 

Division  VI. — Connection  by  an  intervening  fluid,  as  in  the 
hydraulic  press. 

In  the  present  treatise  the  principle  of  the  classification  of  Mr. 
Willis  is  followed ;  but  the  arrangement  (as  in  a  Manual  of  Applied 
Mechanics^  already  referred  to)  is  modified  by  taking  the  mode  of 
connection  as  the  basis  of  the  primary  classification. 

With  reference  to  classes  B  and  C,  in  which  the  velocity-ratio  is 
or  may  be  varying,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  two  kinds  of  problems 
arise  respecting  velocity-ratio:  the  determination  of  the  instan- 
taneous  velocity-ratio  at  the  instant  when  the  pieces  are  in  one 
given  position;  and  the  determination  of  the  mean  vetocity-ratio 
during  the  interval  between  two  such  instants :  the  latter  quantity 
is  the  ratio  of  the  entire  motions  of  the  pieces  during  the  interval 

Sectioh  II. — Of  Rolling  Contact  and  PitcJi  Surfaces. 

95.  Pitch  SariiuM  are  those  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  moving  pieces 
which  touch  each  other  when  motion  is  communicated  by  rolling 
contact  The  line  of  contact  is  that  line  which  at  each  instant 
traverses  all  the  pairs  of  points  of  the  pair  of  pitch  surfaces  which 
are  in  contact. 

The  motion,  relatively  to  the  line  of  contact  of  their  surfaces,  of 
a  pair  of  primary  pieces  which  move  in  rolling  contact,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  a  secondary  piece  and  a  fixed  piece,  of  which  the  former 
rolls  upon  the  latter,  as  already  described  in  Article  72,  page  51 ; 
Articles  74  and  75,  pages  53,  54;  Article  77,  page  56;  Article 
S2,  page  68y  and  Articles  84,  85,  86,  pages  70  to  74;  and  tlierefore 
the  proper  figures  for  the  pitch  sur&ces  of  such  primary  pieces  are 
the  same;  that  is  to  say,  cylinders,  cones,  and  hyperboloids. 

96.  TMtklcM  WhMl%  B*Ucn,   T««thleM  Baclu.— Of  a    pair    of 

a 
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primaiy  moving  pieces  in  rolling  contact,  both  may  rotate^  or 
one  may  rotate  and  the  other  have  a  motion  of  straight  sliding.  A 
rotating  piece,  in  rolling  contact,  is  called  a  tootfdess  wheel,  and 
sometimes  a  roller;  a  sliding  piece  may  be  called  a  toothless  rack. 

97.  idcsl  Pitch  Sarteces.— The  designing  of  pitch  surfaces  is 
used  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  making  of  toothless  wheels  and 
toothless  racks  (which  are  seldom  employed),  but  much  oftener  as 
a  step  towards  determining  the  proper  figures  for  wheels  and  racks 
provided  with 'teeth. 

The  pitch  surface  of  a  toothed  wheel  or  of  a  toothed  rack  is  an 
ideal  smooth  surface,  intermediate  between  the  crests  of  the  teeth 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  spaces  between  them,  which,  by  rolling 
contact  with  the  pitch  surface  of  another  wheel,  would  com- 
municate the  same  velocity -ratio  that  the  teeth  communicate  by 
their  sliding  contact.  In  designing  toothed  wheels  and  racks  the 
forms  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  are  first  determined,  and  from 
them  are  deduced  the.  forms  of  the  teeth. 

Wheels  with  cylindrical  pitch  surfaces  are  called  spur  wlieds; 
those  with  conical  pitch  surfaces,  hevd  vjheds;  and  those  with 
byperboloidal  pitch  surfaces,  skeio-bevel  wheels, 

98.  The  Pitck  Eiine  of  a  wheel,  or,  in  circular  wheels,  the  pitch 
CIBCLE,  is  the  trace  of  the  pitch  surface  upon  a  surface  perpen- 
dicular to  it  and  to  the  axis;  that  is,  in  spur  wheels,  upon  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis;  in  bevel  wheels,  upon  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex  of  the  conical  pitch  surface;  and  in  skew-bevel 
wheels,  upon  an  oblate  spheroid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hyperbola  that 
generates  the  pitch  surface.  The  pitch  line  might  be  otherwise 
defined,  in  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  simply  as  the  trace 
of  the  pitch  surface  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

The  PITCH  POINT  of  a  pair  of  wheels  is  the  point  of  contact  of 
their  pitch  lines ;  that  is,  the  trace  of  the  line  of  contact  upon  the 
surface  or  surfaces  on  which  the  pitch  lines  are  traced. 

The  pitch  line  of  a  rack  is  the  trace  of  its  pitch  surface  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  its  direction  of  motion,  and  containing  its  line  of  con- 
nection with  the  wheel  with  which  it  works. 

A  SECTOB  is  a  name  given  to  a  wheel  whose  pitch-line  forms  only 
part  of  a  circumference :  sectors  are  used  where  the  motion  required 
is  reciprocating  or  "rocking,"  and  does  not  extend  to  a  complete 
revolution.  Everything  stated  respecting  the  figures  of  complete 
wheels  applies  also  to  the  figures  of  sectors. 

99.  Oeneral  €oDdUi«ns  •£  PeH^t  Boiling  Contact.  {A.  IT.,  439.) 
— The  whole  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  a  pair 
of  primary  pieces  in  perfect  rolling  contact  follow  from  the  single 
principle,  thai  eaxhpavr  of  points  in  the  pitch  suifaces  which  are  in 
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eantaet  at  a  given  instant  must  at  that  instant  be  tnaving  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  same  velocity. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  a  point  in  a  rotating^  body  being  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis,  the  condition,  that 
each  pair  of  points  in  contact  with  each  other  must  move  in  the 
same  direction,  leads  to  the  following  consequences  :~^ 

I.  That  when  both  pieces  rotate,  their  axes,  and  all  their  points 
of  contact^  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

II.  That  when  one  piece  rotates  and  the  other  slides,  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece,  and  all  the  points  of  contact,  lie  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sliding  piece. 

The  condition,  that  the  velocities  of  each  pair  of  points  of  con- 
tact must  be  equal,  leads  to  the  following  consequences : — 

III.  That  the  angular  velocities  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  in  rolling 
contact,  must  be  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  distances  of  any 
pair  of  points  of  contact  from  the  respective  axes. 

IV.  That  the  linear  velocity  of  a  rack  in  rolling  contact  with  a 
-wheel  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel 
by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  axis  to  a  pair  of  points  of 
contact. 

Respecting  the  line  of  contact,  the  above  principles  III.  and  IV. 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

V.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  for  a  wheel 
and  rack,  the  line  of  contact  is  straight,  and  parallel  to  the  axes  or 
axis;  and  hence  that  the  pitch  surfaces  are  either  cylindrical  or 
plane  (the  term  "cylindrical'*  including  all  sur£9u;es  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  itself). 

VL  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels  with  intersecting  axes  the  line  of 
contact  is  also  straight^  and  traverses  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  axes;  and  hence  that  the  rolling  surfaces  are  conical,  with  a 
common  apex  (the  term  ^'  conical''  including  all  surfaces  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which  traverses  a  fbced  point). 

There  is  a  sort  of  imperfect  rolling  contact  which  takes  place 
between  hyperboloidal  pitch  surfaces;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a 
sliding  motion,  but  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  surfaces  only; 
so  that  the  component  motions  of  points  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  contact  are  the  same  as  in  perfect  roiling 
contact.  This  kind  of  motion  will  be  considered  in  treating 
specially  of  skew-bevel  wheels. 

100.  VFhe^m  wiik  Parallel  Asm.— Given,  the  positions  of  the 
parallel  axes  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  their  velocity-ratio  at  a  given 
instant,  to  find  the  pitch-point.  Fig.  59  represents  the  case  in 
which  the  directions  of  the  rotations  are  contrary;  fig.  60  that  in 
which  they  are  the  same.  Let  the  plane  of  projection  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  two  axes,  and  let  A  and  B  be  their  traces;  so  that  A  B 
is  the  line  of  centres.     Perpendicular  to  A  B  draw  A  a  and  B  6 
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proportional  to  the  intended  angular  velocities.     Draw  the  straight 
line  a  b,  cutting  A  B  (produced  if  necessary)  in  K.     Lay  off  B I  = 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  CO. 


A  K  (or  A  I  =  B  K);  I  will  be  the  required  pitch-paint  or  trace 
of  the  line  of  contact 

The  line  of  connection  may  be  any  straight  line  which  traverses 
I,  or  whose  projection  traverses  I;  as  C  D.  Let  A  C  and  B  D  be 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connection ;  then  the  velocities  of  the 
points  C  and  D  are  identical;  and  the  perpendiculars  A  C  and  B  D 
are  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces. 

101.  Wkeei  and  Bmclu— Given,  at  a  given  instant,  the  angular 
velocity  of  a  wheel  and  the  linear  velocity  of  a  rack,  to  find  their 
pitch-point  In  ^g.  61,  let  the  plane  of  projection  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  let  A  be 
the  trace  of  that  axis.  Draw  A  I  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  rack, 
and  make  its  length  such  that  a  point  in  the 
wheel  at  I  shall  revolve  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  of  the  rack;  that  is  to  say,  make 

.   T         linear  velocity  of  rack       ^,       t     -n 

A  I  = -. .    ./     ..     . — r;  then  I  wiU 

angular  velocity  ot  wheel 

Fig.  61.  ^  ^  required  pitchrpoint. 

The  line  of  connection  may  be  any  straight 

Ime  which  traverses  I,  or  whose  projection  traverses  I;  as  C  U. 

Let  fall  the  perpendicular  A  C;  then  the  velocity  of  the  point  C  in 

the  wheel  is  equal  to  the  component  velocity  of  the  rack  along 

C  U.     Draw  I  V  perpendicular  to  A  I,  to  represent  the  whole 

velocity  of  the  rack,  and  from  V  draw  V  U  perpendicular  to  C  U ; 

it  is  evident  that  I  U  is  the  component  velocity  along  the  line  of 

connection;  and  that  A  I  :  A  C  :  :  I  V  :  I  U. 

102.  circaiar  WkeeU  Id  Oeacrml. — In  Order  that,  in  an  elemen- 
tary combination  of  wheels,  or  of  a  wheel  and  rack,  the  velocity- 
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ratio  may  be  oonstant  (so  that  the  combination  shall  belong  to  Mr. 
Willis's  class  A),  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  pitch-point 
daring  the  entire  revolution  of  each  wheel  should  occupy  an 
invariable  position  in  the  line  of  centres;  in  other  words,  the  pitch- 
line  of  each  wheel  must  be  a  circle,  and  that  of  a  rack  a  straight 
line.  The  corresponding  forms  of  pitch-surface  are : — for  a  spur- 
wheel,  a  circular  cylinder;  for  a  bevel-wheel,  a  cone  with  a  circular 
base,  and  sometimes  a  plane  circular  disc;  for  a  rack,  a  plane;  for 
a  skew-bevel  wheel,  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  Circular  wheels 
are  by  far  the  most  common,  the  cases  in  which  non-circular 
wheels  are  used  being  comparatively  I'are. 

103.  circaior  Bpnr-wiiecis.~Given,  a  pair  of  parallel  axes  and 
the  constant  velocity-ratio  of  a  pair  of  wheels  which  are  to  turn 
about  them,  to  draw  the  pitch-circles  of  those  wheela  Fig.  62 
represents  the  case  in  which  the  directions  of  rotation  are  contrary; 
fig.  C3  that  in  which  they  are  the  same.  Let  A  and  B,  as  before, 
be  the  traces  of  the  axes  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  them.     Find 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  68. 


the  pitch-point,  I,  as  in  Article  100,  page  83.  Then,  about  A  and 
B,  with  the  wdii  A I  and  B I  i-espectively,  draw  two  circles;  these 
will  be  the  pitch-circles  required. 

In  fig.  62,  where  the  rotations  are  contrary,  and  the  pitch-point 
between  the  axes,  the  pitch-surfEtces  are  both  convex,  and  are  said 
to  be  in  " otUside  gearing"  In  ^g.  63,  where  the  rotations  are  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  pitch-point  beyond  the  axis  of  most 
rapid  rotation,  the  smaller  pitch-surface  is  convex  and  the  larger 
concave;  and  these  are  said  to  be  in  ^^  inside  gearing" 

104.  CIrcalar  Wheel  wkl  SCmlgliC  Bmck.— Given,  the  axis  of  a 
vheel,  the  direction  of  motion  of  a  rack  perpendicular  to  that 
axis,  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  a  point  in  the  wheel 
whose  velocity  is  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  rack,  to  draw  the 
pitch-lines  of  the  wheel  and  rack.     In  fig.  64,  let  A  be  the  trace 
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of  the  axis  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it  Draw  A  I  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  in  which  the  rack  is  to  move,  and  of  a 
length  equal  to  the  given  distance;  then, 
about  A,  with  the  radius  A  I,  draw  a  circle, 
and  through  I  draw  a  straight  line,  M  N, 
touching  that  circle;  these  will  be  the  re- 
quired pitch-lines. 
"If  105.  CIrcwIar  Bevel  HHhceii. — Given,  a  pair 
p.    g^  of  axes  which  intersect  each  other  in  a  i)oint, 

and  the  constant  velocity-ratio  of  two  wheels 
which  are  to  turn  about  those  axes,  to  draw  projections  of  the 
pitch-surfaces  of  those  wheels.  Let  the  plane  of  Gg.  65  represent 
tiie  plane  of  the  two  axes;  let  O  A  and  O  B  be  their  positions,  and 

O  their  point  of  intersection.  Lay 
off.  on  any  convenient  scale,  along 
wj  those  axes,  the  distances  O  a  and 
O  b  respectively  proportional  to  the 
intended  angular  velocities  (which, 
in  the  example  shown,  are  contrary). 
Draw  a  c  parallel  to  O  6,  and  b  c 
parallel  to  O  a,  cutting  each  other 
in  c;  draw  the  diagonal  O  c  C; 
this  will  be  the  line  of  contact ;  and 
the  required  pitch-surfaces  will  be 
parts  of  two  cones  described  by 
making  O  C  sweep  round  O  A  and 
O  B  respectively,  and  having  their 
common  summit  at  O.  O  C  will  be 
one  of  the  traces  of  both  these  cones; 
and  their  other  traces  will  be  O  G, 
making  the  angle  A  O  G  =  A  O  C ; 
and  O  H,  making  the  angle  BOH 
=  BOC. 

In  any  convenient  position  on  the  line  of  contact,  mark  a  con- 
venient breadth,  C  F,  for  the  rims  of  both  wheels,  so  that  C  F 
shall  be  their  actual  line  of  contact  Draw  GAG  and  F  D  K 
perpendicular  to  O  A,  and  C  B  H  and  F  E  L  perpendicular  to 
O  B;  then  C  G  K  F  and  C  H  L  F  will  be  the  projections  of  the 
two  wheels  on  the  plane  of  their  axes. 

To  draw  the  projection  of  one-half  of  each  of  those  wheels  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  about  A,  with  the  radius  A  C, 
draw  the  semicircle  C  M  G,  and  with  the  radius  A II  =  D  F  draw 
the  semicircle  II  N  S;  these  will  be  parts  of  the  pitch -circles  of 
which  C  A  G  and  F  D  K  are  projections,  and  will  form  the  re- 
quired projection  of  one-half  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  whose  axis  is 
O  A;  then,  about  B,  with  the  radius  B  0,  draw  the  semicircle 


Fig.  65. 
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Fig.  66. 


C  P  H,  and  with  the  radius  B  T  =  E  F  draw  the  aemicircle 
T  Q  U;  these  will  be  parts  of  the  pitch-circles  of  which  C  B  H 
and  F  E  L  are  projections,  and  will  form  the  required  projection 
of  one-half  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
whose  axis  is  O  B. 

The  proper  widths  for  the  rims 
of  wheels  will  be  considered 
farther  on. 

The  persiiective  sketch,  fig.  66, 
illustrate  the  case  in  which  one 
of  the  pitch-surfaces  becomes  a 
flat  disc  or  ring. 

106.  drcahtf  Skew-Berd  whoeb  are  used  when  a  constant 
velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  two  pieces  which 
turn  about  axes  that  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting.  Their 
pitch-sur&ces  are  rolling  hyperboloids ;  and  the  figures  and  principal 
dimensions  of  such  hyperboloids  are  determined  by  the  method 
already  described  in  Article  84,  page  70,  and  shown  in  fig.  54, 
page  72;  it  being  understood  that,  in  that  figure,  O  a  and  O  b 
represent  the  intended  angular  velocities  in  contrary  directions  of 
the  two  wheels. 

For  the  actual  wheels,  narrow  zones  or  frusta  only  of  the  hyper- 
boloids are  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  67.  Where  approximate  accuracy 
of  form  is  sufficient,  frusta  of  a  pair  of 
tangent  cones  (or  of  tangent  cylinders,  if 
the  pitch-circles  are  the  throats  of  the  hyper- 
boloids) may  be  used;  the  figures  of  such 
cones  and  cylinders  being  determined  as 
described  in  Articles  85  and  86,  and  shown 
in  figs.  55  and  56,  pages  73,  74. 

In    all   skew-bevel   wheels   the    rolling 
motion  is  combined  with  a  relative  sliding 
molion  along  the  line  of  contact,  at  a  rate  equal  to   the  rale  of 
advance  described  in  Article  83,  page  70. 

The  present  Article  contains  some  additional  rules,  which  may 
have  to  be  used  in  the  designing  and  execution  of  skew-bevel  wheels. 

In.  ^.  68,  let  the  verti^  line  through  O  represent  the  axis  of  a 
akew-bevel  wheel,  O  A  =  O  a  the  radius  of  its  throat,  and  O  C 
a  generating  line,  or  line  of  contact,  in  that  position  in  which  it  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  which  plane  is  supposed  to  pass 
throagh  the  axis. 

Draw  the  semicircle  A  B  a;  this  will  be  the  projection  of  half 
the  throat  of  the  hjrperboloid  on  a  second  plane  of  projection, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

Let  C  G'  be  the  projection  and  trace  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axis,  and  chosen  as  a  convenient  plane  for  the  pitch-cirde  in 
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the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rim  of  the  intended  wheel,  and 

let  that  projection  cut  O  C  in  C. 

L  To  find  the  radius  of  the  middle  pitch-circle,  and  to  draw  its 

projections.  Through 
B  draw  B  C  parallel 
to  O  A;  through  C 
draw  C'  C  parallel  to 
the  axis,  cutting  B  O 
in  C.  Join  O  C;  this 
will  be  the  required 
radius,  and  the  circle 
D  C  G  will  be  the 
projection  of  the  pitcb- 
cii-cle  on  the  second 
plane;  in  Gr*  C  pro- 
duced take  G'  D'  = 
O  D  =  O  G=0  C; 
G'  D'  will  be  the  pro- 
jection of  the  pitch- 
circle  on  the  first 
plane. 

D'  is  a  point  in  the 
hyperbolic  trace  of  the 
hyperboloid  on  the  first 
plane;  and  by  the  same 
process  any  number  of 
points  in  that  ti*ace 
may  be  found. 

II.  To  draw  a  nor» 
mal  to  tlie  pitch-surface 
in  Hie  first  plane  of 
projection.  Perpendi- 
cular to  O  C'  drnw 
C  H,  cutting  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  in  H. 
This  line  and  O  C  will 
be  the  projections  of  a 
normal  to  the  pitch- 
surface  at  the  point 
whose  projections  a  to 
C'andC.  JoinHD'; 
this  line  and  O  D 
will  be  the  projections 
Fig.  68.  of   a    normal    to    tho 

pitch  -  surface    at    tho 
point  whose  projections  are  D'  and  D. 
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IIL  To  draw  the  traces  of  a  tangent  plane  to  tJie  pitch  surface  at 
Vie  point  Jy,  D.  The  line  D'  D  is  the  trace  on  the  second  plane  of 
projection;  and  the  trace  on  the  first  plane  is  D'  q  perpendicular 
toD'H. 

Another  process  for  finding  the  trace  D'  g'  is  as  follows : — About 
D,  with  a  radius,  D  E,  equal  to  C  B,  draw  a  circular  arc,  cutting 
the  circle  A  Bain  E.  Through  E  draw  EE'  parallel  to  B  O, 
cutting  O  A  in  E'.  The  straight  line  D^  q  will  be  the  trace 
required. 

D  E  and  D'  E'  are  also  the  projections  of  a  generating  line  of 
the  hyperboloTd. 

rV.  Tangent  cone. — The  summit  of  the  tangent  cone  at  the 
pitch-circle  D'  G'  is  at  the  point  q,  and  D'  q  is  the  trace  of  that 
cone  on  the  first  plane  of  projection.  When  extreme  accuracy  of 
form  is  not  required,  a  portion  of  that  cone,  having  the  pitch-circle 
jyG'  at  the  middle  of  its  breadth,  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
exact  hyperboloidal  surface  (Article  86,  p.  73). 

V.  Normal  spiral, — The  normal  spiral  is  a  curve  on  the 
hyperboloidal  surface  which  cuts  all  the  generating  straight  lines, 
such  as  those  whose  projections  are  E'  D',  O  C',  &c.,  at  right  angles. 
Its  general  form  is  indicated  by  the  winding  dotted  curve  which 
traverses  O  and  T  in  fig.  68.  It  has  an  uniform  normal  pitch, 
O  T,  which  is  found  as  follows : — From  A  let  fall  A  S  perpen- 
dicular to  O  C;  then  the  normal  pitch  of  the  normal  spiral  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  O  S;  that  is 
to  say, 

oT.'J|oa 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  precisely  the  projections  of  the  normal 
spiral ;  but  for  purposes  connected  with  the  designing  of  teeth  for 
skew-bevel  wheels  it  is  useful  to  know  its  radius  of  cui  vatui-e  at 
the  pitch-circle  chosen  for  the  wheel.     That  is  done  as  follows  : — 

About  G,  with  the  radius  GF  =  G/=  BC,  describe  a  circle, 
cutting  the  circle  A  Ba  in  F  and/;  from  which  two  points  draw 
F  F'aud/Z'parallel  to  B  O.  (Or  otherwise,  lay  off  O  F'  =  o/'=  EE. 
Y  G'  and  F  G  will  be  the  two  projections  of  a  generating  line.) 
In  O  H  take  Og  =  E'  D';  join  W  g^f  g^  and  produce  both  these 
lines  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  OYg  will  be  the  rabatment  of 
the  triangle  whose  projection  is  O  F'  G'.  In  O  H  produced,  tak» 
gh  =  H  IX;  through  /*  draw  khl  perpendicular  to  F'  G'  h,  and 
cutting/'^  ^  in  ^:  through  I  draw  I  m  parallel  to  O  A,  cutting  O  H 
produced  in  m;  then  g  m  will  be  Hie  radius  of  curvature  ofeveri/ 
normal  spiral  at  tlie  point  wliere  it  crosses  tlie  pilc/ir-ciixle  G'  D'. 

(The  object  of  making  this  construction  above  instead  of  below 
the  point  g  is  merely  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  figui-e.) 
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Through  g  draw  ugv parallel  to  k hi;  this  will  be  the  rabatment 
of  a  tangent  to  the  normal  spiral  at  the  point  G'. 

To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  spiral  at  the  throat 
of  the  hyperboloid,  in  O  H  take  O  w  =  O  A;  draw  xwy  perpen- 
dicular to  O  C,  and  y  z  parallel  to  O  A;  O  z  will  be  the  required 
radius  of  curvature. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  projection  on  a  plane 
through  the  axis,  of  a  pitch-circle  equal  to  the  pitch-circle  G'  D', 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  throat  along  the  axis  in  the 
opposite  dii-ection.  D  E  R  and  D'  E*  R'  are  the  two  projections 
of  one  generating  line  extending  from  one  of  those  pitch-circles  to 
the  other.  G'  F  R'  is  the  projection  of  another  such  generating 
line.  The  drawing  of  a  pair  of  equal  pitch-circles  may  sometimes 
be  useful  in  the  making  of  patterns  for  the  wheel  and  for  its  teeth. 

P,  P  and  N,  N'  are  the  projections  of  points  in  the  two  edges 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  When  the  exact  hyperboloidal  pitch- 
surface  is  to  be  used,  and  not  merely  a  tangent  cone,  those  points 
are  to  be  found  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  projec- 
tions D,  D'  are  found.  When  a  tangent  cone  is  used  as  an 
approximation,  they  are  simply  the  intersections  of  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  with  a  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  axis. 

VI.  Radius  of  curvature  of  hyperbolic  trace. — In  constructing 
the  pitch-surface  of  a  skew-bevel  wheel,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to 
determine  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  hyperbolic  trace  of  that 
surface  on  a  plane  traversing  the  axis,  at  the  point  where  that  ti*ace 
cuts  the  pitch-circle,  in  order  that  a  circular  arc  of  that  radius 
may,  if  required,  be  used  as  an  approximation  to  a  small  arc  of 
the  hyperbolic  curve. 

In  ^g.  68  A,  let  O  X  be  the  axis  of  the  hyperboloid,  O  A  the 
radius  of  its  throat,  O  D  an  asymptote  (being,  as  before,  the  pro- 
jection of  a  line  of  contact  that  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection), 
and  X  Y  the  trace  of  the  plane  of  the  intended  pitch-circle.  Part 
of  the  following  process  has  already  been  described,  but  it  will  be 
described  again  here,  to  make  the  explanation  complete : — Let  D  be 
the  point  where  X  Y  cuts  the  asymptote.  Lay  off  X  E  =  O  A ; 
join  D  E;  and  make  X  Y  =  D  E;  then  X  Y  will  be  the  radius  of 
the  pitch-circle,  and  Y  a  point  in  the  hyperbola.  Perpendicular  to 
O  D  draw  D  F,  cutting  the  axis  in  F;  join  F  Y;  this  will  be  a 
normal  to  the  hyperbola  at  the  point  Y.  Thus  far  the  process  has 
already  been  described. 

Through  A  draw  A  B  parallel  to  the  axis,  cutting  the  asjrmptote 
in  B.  From  B,  perpendicular  to  O  B,  dmw  B  C,  cutting  O  A 
produced  in  C.  Then  C  will  be  tJie  centre  of  curvature,  and  A  C 
the  radius  0/ curvature  of  the  hyperbola  at  A ;  that  is,  at  the  throat 
of  the  hyperboloid. 

In  X  Y,  produced  both  ways  as  far  as  may  be  required,  take 
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T  H  =  A  O,  YL  =  A  C,  and  Y  a  =  Y  F.     In  Y  F  take 
Y  K  =  A  O:  join  H  F  and  £  G.    Through  L,  parallel  to  F  H, 


Rg.  68. 


draw  L  M,  catting  F  Y  produced  in  M;  through  M,  parallel  to 
G  K,  draw  M  K,  catting  X  Y  L  produced  in  N;  and  through  N 
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parallel  to  F  H,  draw  N  P,  cutting  F  Y  M  produced  in  P;  then 
P  will  be  tJie  centre  of  cv/rvaturey  and  YY  Hie  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  hyperb<*la  at  Y.* 

VII.  Foci  of  hyperbolic  trace. — To  find,  if  required,  the  foci  of 
the  hyperbolic  tmce  of  the  pitch-surface;  pi-oduce,  in  ^g,  68  a,  the 
straight  line  O  A,  in  both  directions,  as  far  as  may  be  required, 
and  lay  off  in  it  O  Q  =  O  Q'  =  O  B.  Then  Q  and  Q'  will  be  the 
two  foci.  The  well-known  property  of  a  hyperbola,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  drawn  when  one  point  in  it  and  the  two  foci  are 
given,  is,  that  the  difference  of  the  distances  from  any  point  in  the 
curve  to  the  foci  is  a  constant  quantity ;  for  example,  Y'  Q'  —  Y'  Q 
=  AQ'  —  AQ  =  2A0.  Instruments  founded  on  this  principle 
aro  used  for  drawing  hyperbolas. 

107.  N«ii-€ircBlar  Wheel*  In  General.  {A,  M.,  443.) — Non- 
circular  wheels  are  used  to  transmit  a  variable  velocity-ratio 
between  a  pair  of  parallel  axes.  In  fig.  69,  let  Cj,  Cg  represent  the 
axes  of  such  a  pair  of  wheels;  Tj,  Tg,  a  pair  of  points 
which  at  a  given  instant  touch  ea,ch  other  in  the  line  of 
contact  (which  line  is  parallel  to  the  axes  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  them);  and  U^,  Ug,  another  pair  of 
;  points  which  touch  each  other  at  another  instant  of 
the  motion ;  and  let  the  four  points,  Tj,  Tg,  U^,  Up,  bo 
in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  two  axes  and  to 
the  line  of  contact.  Then,  for  every  such  set  of  four 
points,  the  two  following  equations  must  be  ful- 
filled:— 

F.g.  09.  ^^  Ti  Ui  =  arc  T^  U^;  i  ^^'^ 

and  those  equations  show  the  geometrical  relations  which  must 
exist  between  a  pair  of  rotating  surfaces  in  order  that  they  may 
move  in  rolling  contact  i-ound  fixed  axes. 

If  one  of  the  wheels  be  fixed  and  the  other  be  rolled  upon  it,  a 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  describes  a  circle  of  the  radius 
Cj  Co  round  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

The  equations  are  made  applicable  to  inside  gearing,  by  putting 
—  instead  of  +  and  +  instead  of  — . 

•  The  algebraical  expressions  of  these  operations  are  as  follows  :-^ 
Let  0  A  =  6;  A  B  =  a;  0  X  =  a;  X  Y  =  y; 
XF=«i;YF  =  n;YP=-p;AC  =  f>o;  then 


b^x 
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Tbe  angular  velocity-ratio  at  a  given  instant  has  the  value 

CiTiiCgTg (2.) 

Non-circular  wheels,  when  without  teeth,  may  be  called  b«iiihs 
C«M»;  and  in  order  that  motion  may  be  communicated  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  rolling  cams,  and  of  a  suitably  shaped  smooth  rack  or 
sliding  bar,  it  is  necessary  that  the  forces  exei-ted  by  the  two  pieces 
on  each  other  should  be  such  as  to  press  their  pitch-surfaces  together. 

The  following  are  the  genei'al  problems  to  be  solved  in  designing 
non-circular  wheels : — 

I.  Given,  Uie  axis  and  pitcJi-line  of  a  non-circular  whed;  to  find 
approximately  tJie  axis  ofanoHver  non-circidar  wheel  widch  shall  turn 
in  rolling  contact  vnth  the  first  wheel,  and  of  which  an  arc  of  a  given 
length  on  the  pitch-line  sliall  subtend  a  given  angle. 

In  fig.  70,  let  the  plane  of  projection  be  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  axes  of  the  wheels.  Let  A  be  the  axis  of  the  given  wheel, 
B  C  its  pitch-line,  and 
B  its  pitch-point  at  a 
given  instant;  and  let 
A  B  be  part  of  the  line 
of  centres.  Also,  let 
B  D  be  a  straight  tan- 
gent to  B  0  at  B ;  and 
let  the  length  of  B  D  be 
the  length  of  the  arc  on 
the  pitch-line  of  the 
second  wheel  which  in 
to  subtend  a  given 
angla 

In  B  D  take  B  G  =  J  B  D,  and  about  G,  with  the  radius  G  D 
=  f  B  D,  draw  a  circle,  CDF,  cutting  the  first  pitch-line  in  C. 
Then,  according  to  Rule  IV.,  Article  51,  page  29,  the  arc  B  C 
will  be  approximately  equal  in  length  to  B  D.  Draw  and  measure 
the  straight  line  A  C ;  and  in  the  line  of  centres  take  A  E  =  A  C. 
Then  draw  the  straight  line  E  F,  making,  with  the  line  of  centres, 
the  angle  H  E  F  =  the  complement  of  half  the  angle  that  the 
arc  of  a  length  equal  to  B  D  is  to  subtend,  and  cutting  the  circle 
C  D  F  in  F.  F  will  be  approximately  a  point  in  the  required  pitch- 
line  of  the  second  wheel;  and  B  and  F  will  be  the  two  ends  of  an 
arc  approximately  equal  in  length  to  B  D  and  B  C.  To  find  the 
axis  of  that  wheel,  find,  by  plane  geometry,  in  the  line  of  centres, 
H  B  £,  the  centre,  H,  of  a  circle  which  shall  traverse  F  and  E; 
H  will  be  approximately  the  trace  of  the  required  axis. 

IL  To  find  a  point  in  the  second  pitcli-line  wJiose  distance  from  B, 
OM  meaeured  on  that  pitch-lhie,  shall  be  approximately  equal  to  any 
given  straight  tangent,  B  L.     Take  B  N  =  ^  B  L;  and  about  N^ 
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witli  a  TRclins  TT  L  =  f  B  L,  draw  a  circular  arc,  cutting  the  first 
pitch-line  in  K.  Then  B  K  will  be  approximately  equal  in  length 
to  B  L.  Join  and  measure  A  K,  and  in  the  line  of  centres 
take  A  M  =  A  K.  About  H,  with  the  radius  H  M,  draw  a 
circular  arc,  M  P,  cutting  the  arc  K  L  P  in  P ;  P  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  required  point  in  the  second  pitch-line. 

By  repeating  the  same  process,  any  number  of  points  in  the  re- 
quired pitch-line  of  the  second  wheel  may  be  found  approximately. 
The  error  of  the  two  preceding  rules,  in  what  may  be  considered 
an  extreme  case — viz.,  where  the  pitch-line  of  the  first  wheel 
coincides  with  the  straight  tangent  B  D,  and  the  angles  B  H  F 
and  BAG  are  each  half  a  right  angle  (as  in  designing  a  roller  to 
roll  with  a  square  roller) — is  about  0*003  of  the  length  B  D  to  be 
laid  off,  and  is  in  excess;  the  arc  B  F  being  too  long  by  that 
fraction  of  its  length;  and  the  error,  in  fractions  of  the  arc,  varies 
nearly  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle  subtended  by  the  ara  To 
ascertain  whether  the  error  is  sensible,  and  to  correct  it  by  a  second 
approximation,  proceed  as  follows : — 

III.  To  obtain  a  closer  approximation  to  the  required  axis 
and  pitch-line.  Having  drawn  the  pitch-line  B  F  by  Rule  II., 
measure  its  length  in  subdivisions  by  Rule  I.  of  Article  51,  page 
28y  and  compare  that  length  with  B  D,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  error. 
Divide  that  error  by  B  D,  so  as  to  express  it  in  fiuctions  of  the 
required  length.  Multiply  the  half-sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
radii  by  the  fi-action  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  error  to  the  required 
length;  the  product  will  be  a  correctiony  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  lengths  of  the  line  of  centres,  A  H,  and  of  each  of  the  radii 
HB,  HF,  HP,  &c.,  of  the  second  pitch-line;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  pitch-line,  as  at  first  drawn,  is  too  long,  each  of  those  straight 
lines  is  to  be  shortened  by  having  the  correction  subtracted 
from  it. 

For  example,  in  the  extreme  case  already  cited,  where  the  first 
pitch-line  is  a  straight  line,  B  D,  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  sub- 
tending half  a  right  angle  at  A,  and  the  second  pitch-line  is  to 
subtend  also  half  a  right  angle  at  its  axis  H,  let  A  B  be  taken 
as  unity;  then  we  have  (to  three  places  of  decimals) 

BC  =  BD  =  AB  =  1000; 

A  C  (coinciding  with  a  straight  line  from  A  to  D)  =  1*414;  and 
the  application  of  Rule  I.  of  this  Article  gives  the  following  results 
as  first  approximations : — 

A  H  =  2-267;  H  B  =  1-267;  H  F  =  0-853. 

Upon  drawing  the  second  pitch-line,  B  F,  by  Rule  H.  of 'this 
Article,  and  measuring  it  in  subdivisions,  it  is  found  to  be  too 
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long  by  0*003  of  its  own  length;  which  being  multiplied  br 

H  B  -I-  H  F      2*120 

=s  — n —  =  1*060,  gives  0  003  for  the  correction  to  be 

subtracted  from  the  line  of  centres  and  from  each  of  the  radii  of  the 
second  pitch-line.     Thus  are  obtained  the  second  approximations, 

A  H  =  2*264;  H  B  =  1*264;  H  F  =  0*850. 

As  examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

I.  An  ellipse  rotating  about  one  focus  rolls  completely  round  in 
outside  gearing  with  an  equal  and  similar  ellipse  also  rotating  about 
one  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  rotation  being  equal  to 
the  major  axis  of  the  eUipses,  and  the  velocity-ratio  varying  from 

1  -  eccentricity  ^  1  -.  eccentricity         ^^.^^^ 

1  +  eccentricity       1  —  eccentricity  ^  ^ 

II.  Lobed  wheels,  of  forms  derived  fi*om  the  ellipse,  roll  com- 
pletely round  in  outside  gearing  with  each  other  (see  Article  109). 

III.  A  hjrperbola  rotating  about  its  farther  focus  rolls  in  inside 
gearing,  through  a  limited  arc,  with  an  equal  and  similar  hyperbola 
rotating  about  its  nearer  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
rotation  being  equal  to  the  axis  of  the  hyperbolas,  and  the  velocity- 
ratio  varying  between 


eccentricity  -i-  1       , 

T-r-.r- ?  and  unity. 

eccentricity  —  1  '' 


eccentricity 

rV.  Two  logarithmic  spiral  sectors  of  equal  obliquity  rotate  in 
rolling  contact  with  each  other;  or  one  logarithmic  spiral  sector 
rotates  in  rolling  contact  with  the  oblique  plane  surface  of  a  sliding 
piece  (see  Article  110). 

lOS.  mnt^ae  WhMis.— The  following  rules  are  applicable  to  the 
drawing  of  the  pitch-lines  of  elliptic  wheels,  and  the  determination 
of  their  comparative  motions : — 

I.  Given,  the  angle  by  which  each  wheel  is  alternately  to  overtake 
and  to/aU  behind  the  other,  and  tlie  length  of  the  line  of  centres,  to- 
draw  the  ellipse  whiclt  is  the  figure  of  both  pitch-lines. 

From  a  point,  B,  draw  two  straight  lines,  B  F  =  B  F'  =  half  the 
line  of  centres,  making  with  each  other  the  given  angle  F  B  F'. 
Join  F  F,  bisect  it  in  O,  produce  it  both  ways,  and  make  O  A  = 
O  A'  =  half  the  line  of  centres.  Draw  B  B  perpendicular  to  A  A', 
Tnf>kipg  O  B'  =  O  B.  Then  A  A'  is  the  major  axis,  B  B'  the 
minor  axis,  O  the  centre,  and  F,  Y,  the  two  foci  of  the  required 
ellipse^  which  may  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument  or 
machine,  or  by  the  well-known  process  of  putting  an  endless  thread, 
of  a  length  =  2  A  F  =  2  F  A',  round  two  pins  at  the  foci,  and  a 
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pencil  equal  in  diameter  to  those  pins,  and  moving  the  pencil 
round  so  as  to  keep  the  thread  tight.  In  the  workshop  ellipses  of 
given  dimensions  can  be  drawn  with  great  precision  by  means  of 
the  turning  lathe,  fitted  with  apparatus  to  be  afberwards  referred  to. 
The  wheels  are  to  be  centred,  as  shown  in  fig.  72,  each  upon  one 
of  its  foci  The  Jlxed  foci,  whicli  are  thus  placed  in  the  axes  of 
the  wheels,  are  marked  A,  B,  in  this  figure,  and  the  revolving  fociy 
C,  D.  The  ellipses  in  ^^.  72  are  similar  to  that  in  fig.  71,  but 
drawn  on  one-half  of  the  scale.  ^ .^ 


Fig.  71. 


Fig.  72. 


II.  To  find  the  angular  motions  and  tJie  angular  veUmty-raiio 
corresponding  to  a  given  position  of  the  pitch-point.  Suppose  both 
wheels  to  have  started  from  a  position  in  which  A,  fig.  71,  is  the 
pitch-point,  being  at  the  distance  A  F  from  the  axis  of  one  wheel, 
and  A  F'  from  that  of  the  other,  so  that  the  angular  velocity-ratio 
of  the  second  wheel  to  the  first  is  A  F  -f-  A  F.  Let  C  be  a  new 
position  of  the  pitch-point.  Draw  C  F,  C  F.  Then  the  angular 
motion  of  the  first  wheel  is  A  F  0 ;  that  of  the  second  wheel  A  F'  C ; 
the  first  wheel  has  overtaken  the  second  wheel  to  the  extent  repre- 
sented by  the  angle  F  C  F  =  A  F  C  -  A  F  C;  and  the  velocity^ 
ratio  of  the  second  wheel  to  the  first  is  C  F  -r-  C  F'. 

AF 

The  angular  velocity-ratio  ranges  between  the  limits  v-w  ^^^ 

AF 

-— j^ ;  and  its  mean  value  in  each  half-revolution  is  unity;  because 

each  half-revolution  is  made  in  the  same  time  by  both  wheels. 
The  instantaneous  velocity-ratio  is  unity  when  the  pitch-point  is  at 
B or  B';  because  B  F  =  B  F. 

III.  Given,  at  any  instant,  tlie  position  of  one  of  the  revolving  Jbci, 
to  find  tJie  position  of  Hie  oUier  revolving  focus,  and  of  the  pitch-point. 
In  fig.  72,  let  A  and  B  be  the  fixed  focL  With  a  radius  equal  to 
the  distance  between  the  foci,  or  double  eccentricity  (F  F  in  fig. 
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71),  draw  circles  about  A  and  R  Let  0  be  the  given  position  of 
one  of  the  revolving  foci.  Then,  with  a  radius  C  D  =  A  B  (the 
line  of  centres),  draw  a  circukr  ai*c  about  C,  cutting  the  circle  round 
B  in  D ;  this  will  be  the  other  revolving  focus.  Join  0  D,  cutting 
A  B  in  I ;  this  will  be  the  pitch-point. 

If  the  wheels  and  their  axles  overhang  the  bearings,  the  revolving 
foci,  being  at  a  constant  distance  apart,  may  be  connected  by  means 
of  a  link,  0  D,  as  shown  in  fig.  72.  This  is  useful  in  elliptic 
toothed  wheels  of  great  eccentricity,  because  of  the  teeth  in  certain 
positions  of  the  wheel  being  apt  to  lose  hold  of  each  other. 

109.  Ij«Im4  whreia  *  are  wheels  such  as  those  shown  in  figs.  74  and 
75,  having  two,  three,  or  any 
greater  number  of  equal  great- 
est radii  (such  as  those  marked 
F  A'  in  fig.  74,  and  F  A"'  in 
fig.  75),  and  also  of  least  radii 
(such  as  those  marked  F  a"  in 
fig.  74,  and  F  a"'  in  Bg,  75). 
Fig.  74  represents  a  two-lobed 
wheel,  and  fig.  75  a  three-lobed 
wheeL  An  elliptic  wheel  may 
be  regarded  as  a  an^-ldbed  whed. 


Let  the  difference  between  the 


Kg.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


greatest  and  least  radii  of  a  lobed  wheel  be  called  the  inequality; 
CO  Uiat  in  an  elliptic  wheel  (fig.  71)  the  inequality  is  the  distance 

*  The  iiroperti«8  of  these  wheels  were  discovered  by  the  PiOverend  W. 
HoUitch. 

H 
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between  the  foci,  F  F.  Then  any  pair  of  lobed  wheels  in  which 
the  inequality  is  the  same  will,  if  properly  shaped,  work  together 
in  rolling  contact,  and  that  whether  their  numbers  of  lobes  are  many 
or  few,  the  same  or  dififerent;  and  this  statement  includes  one- 
lobed  or  elliptic  wheels. 

The  advantage  of  wheels  with  two  or  more  lobes  is  their  being 
self-balanced,  which  elliptic  wheels  are  not. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  designing  lobed  wheels : — 

I.  Given,  in  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar  lobed  wheels,  tlie  angle  by 
which  each  wheel  is  alternately  to  overtake  and  to /all  behind  Hie  otJier 
wheel,  tlie  number  of  lobes,  and  the  mean  radivs,  to  find  tlie  inequality, 
and  thence  the  greatest  and  least  radii.  Multiply  the  given  angle  by 
%he  number  of  lobes;  then,  from  a  point  B"',  tig.  73,  draw  two  lines, 
B"  F,  B'"  F',  making  with  each  other  an  angle  equal  to  the  product, 
and  make  the  length  of  each  of  them  equal  to  the  given  mean 
radius.  Draw  the  straight  line  F  F;  this  will  be  the  required 
inequality.  Bisect  F  F  in  O,  and  produce  it  both  ways ;  then  lay 
off  O  A"  =  O  a"'  =  B"'  F  =  B"'  F,  the  mean  radius;  then  F  A"'  = 
F  a"^  will  be  the  gi-eatest  radius,  and  F  A"'  =  F  a"'  the  least 
radius. 

II.  To  find  any  number  of  points  in  the  pitch-line.  In  ^g,  73, 
with  the  major  axis  A"^  a",  and  the  foci  F  and  F',  draw  a  semi- 
ellipse  A"'  B"  a".  Then,  in  fig.  75,  draw  from  the  centre,  F,  the 
straight  lines  marked  F  A"',  dividing  a  complete  revolution  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  there  are  to  be  lobes  (in  the  present  case, 
three).  Make  each  of  these  lines  equal  to  the  greatest  radius 
(F  A"',  fig.  73).  Bisect  the  angles  between  them  with  the  straight 
lines  marked  F  a'",  tig.  75,  and  make  e^ch  of  the  latter  set  of  lines 
equal  to  the  least  radius  (F  a"',  fig.  73).  Divide  the  half-revolution 
in  fig.  73  into  any  convenient  number  of  equal  angles  by  the  radi- 
ating lines  F  1,  F  2,  <fec.,  meeting  the  ellipse  at  1,  2,  <kc.  Divide 
each  of  the  angles  marked  A"  F  a'"  in  fig.  75  into  the  same  number 
of  equal  parts  by  radiating  lines,  and  lay  off  upon  them  lengths, 
F  1,  F  2,  &c.,  equal  to  those  of  the  corresponding  lines  in  fig.  73; 
the  points  1,  2,  <kc.,  in  fig.  75,  thus  found,  will  be  points  in  tJie 
required  pitcJi-line, 

III.  To  find  the  positions  of  the  mean  radii  of  the  required  pitcli- 
line.  Divide  the  angle  A"'  F  B"',  in  fig.  73  by  the  number  of 
lobes,  and  lay  off  the  quotient  for  each  of  the  angles  marked 
A**  F  B'"  in  fig.  75;  then  make  each  of  the  radii  F  B"'  in  fig.  75 
equal  to  F  B"',  in  fig.  73;  these  will  be  the  required  mean 
raidil 

Remark. — The  example  in  fig.  75  is  a  three-lobed  wheel  The 
two-lobed  wheel  of  fig.  74  is  drawn  by  a  similar  process;  the  ellipse 
used  for  finding  the  radii  being  A "  B"  a"  in  ^g,  73 ;  the  inequality 
F  F;  and  the  angle  by  which  eacl?^  wheel  alternately  overtakes  and 
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Ms  behind  another  equal  and  similar  wheel  being  one-half  of 
F  B"  F,  fig.  73. 

IV.  To  draw  the  pitch-linea  of  a  set  o/wheds  of  different  numbers 
of  lobesy  all  of  whtcit  shall  toork  wiUi  each  other  in  rolling  con- 
tact. The  inequality  mnst  be  the  same  in  each  wheel.  Let  F  f*, 
fig.  73,  be  that  inequality;  and  let  O  be  the  centre,  A"  a"'  the 
major  axis,  and  O  B"  the  semi-minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  which 
serves  for  finding  the  radii  of  one  of  the  set  of  wheels,  which  one 
wheel  is  given.  Divide  O  B"'  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  lobes  in  the  given  wheel;  say,  for  example,  three.  To  find  the 
figure  of  a  wheel  having  any  other  number  of  lobes  (say  two),  take 
the  point  B'  at  that  number  of  divisions  from  O ;  join  F  B",  Y  B"; 
lay  ofiT  O  A"  =  O  a"  =  F  B"  =  F  B";  draw  the  ellipse  A"  B"  a"  with 
A'  a"  for  its  major  axis,  and  F  and  F'  for  its  foci;  this  will  be  the 
ellipse  for  determining  the  lengths  of  the  radii  of  the  new  (two- 
lobed)  wheel. 

The  ellipse  A'  B'  a'  with  the  same  foci,  F  F,  whose  minor  semi- 
axis,  O  B',  is  one  division  of  O  B"',  is  itself  the  pitch-line  of  the 
one-lobed  wheel,  which  will  work  in  rolling  contact  with  any  wheel 
of  the  set. 

110.  liOgwrithMlc  Spiral  Sectors  9w  R«llliiff  CaMS.— A  pair  of 
logarithmic  spiral  sectors  may  be  used  as  rolling  cams,  to  com- 
municate by  rolling  contact  an  angular  motion  of  limited  extent, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  is  desired  that  the  velocity-ratio  shall 
range  between  certain  limits.  The  general  nature  of  the  figure 
and  position  of  such  a  pair  of  sectors  may  be  represented  by  fig.  69,^ 
pajre92. 

The  only  cases  in  which  the  dimensions  and  figures  of  such 
sectors  can  be  determined  by  plane  geometry  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  calculation,  are  two,  viz. :  when  the  two  sectors  are  equal 
and  similar,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  radii  of  each 
of  the  two  sectors  is  equal  to  the 
line  of  centres;  and  when  the 
combination  consists  of  one  sector, 
working  with  a  sliding  bar  or 
smooth  rack.  The  following  are 
the  rules  applicable  to  such  ,-., 
cases : —  ^, 

I.  Given,  in  fig,  76,  the  least  and  i\ 
greatest  radii,  O  A  and  OB,  o/  a 
logarithmic  spiral  sector,  and  the 
angle  A  O  B  bettoeen  them,  to  fi/nd 
intermediate  points  in  the  pitclirline 
of  sifich  a  sector,  and  to  draw  that 
pitch-line  approximately  by  moans 
of  (me  or  more  circular  aros^ 


Fig.  76. 
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Describe  a  circle  about  the  triangle  O  A  B;  that  is  to  say,  bisect 
any  two  of  the  sides  of  that  triangle  (C,  E,  and  D  being  the  three 
points  of  bisection),  and  from  the  points  of  bisection  di-aw  perpen- 
diculars to  the  sides,  meeting  in  F^  which  will  be  the  centi'e  of  the 
circle  through  O,  A,  and  B.  Di-aw  the  diameter  G  F  C  H,  bisect- 
ing the  arc  A  H  B  in  H  and  the  arc  A  O  G  B  in  G.  Join  O  H 
(which  will  be  perpendicular  to  O  G,  and  will  bisect  the  angle 
A  O  B);  and  about  G,  with  the  radius  G  A  =  G  B,  draw  tho 
circular  arc  A  K  B,  cutting  O  H  in  K.  Then  K  will  be  a  point 
in  the  required  spiral ;  and  A  K  B  will  be  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  the  spiral  arc  traversing  the  three  points,  A,  K 
and  B^  that  it  is  possible  to  make  by  means  of  one  circular  arc 
only. 

To  find  two  additional  points,  and  a  closer  approximation  to  the 
curve,  treat  each  of  the  triangles  OAK  and  O  K  B  as  the 
triangle  O  A  B  was  treated ;  the  result  will  be  the  finding  of  two 
more  points  in  the  spiral,  situated  respectively  in  the  radii  which 
bisect  the  angles  A  O  K  and'K  O  B;  and  the  drawing  of  two 
circular  arcs,  one  extending  from  A  to  K,  and  the  other  from  K 
to  B,  which  will  make  a  closer  approximation  to  the  spiral  arc 
than  a  single  circular  arc  does. 

The  next  repetition  of  the  process  will  give  four  additional  points 
and  four  circular  arcs;  the  next,  eight  additional  points  and  eight 
circular  arcs;  and  so  on  to  any  degree  of  precision  that  may  be 
required. 

The  radius  O  K  is  a  mean  proportional  between  O  A  and  O  B ; 
and  this  property  enables  its  length  to  be  found  by  calculation,  if 
required. 

The  obliquity  of  a  logarithmic  spiral,  being  the  angle  which  a 
"tangent  to  the  spiral  at  a  given  point  makes  with  a  tangent  to  a 
-circle  described  about  the  axis  through  that  point,  or  the  equal 
angle  which  a  normal  to  the  spiral  at  the  same  point  makes  with  a 
radius  dmwn  from  that  point  to  the  axis,  is  uniform  in  a  given 
spiral.  In  fig.  76  the  equal  angles,  O  A  G,  O  H  G,  and  O  B  G, 
are  each  of  them  less  than  the  true  obliquity  of  the  spiral, 
and  the  angle  O  K  G  is  greater  than  the  true  obliquity.  To 
obtain  the  closest  approximation  to  the  true  obliquity  |K)ssible 
without  further  subdividing  the  angle  A  O  B,  proceed  as 
follows : — 

II.  To  find  Hie  approanmate  obliquity.  In  H  K  take  H  L  =  ^ 
H  K;  join  L  G;  then  O  L  G  will  be  the  obliquity,  very  nearly. 
In  other  words,  L  G  will  be  very  nearly  parallel  to  a  normal, 
and  perpendicular  to  a  tangent,  to  the  true  spiral  at  the 
point  K. 

II  A.  To  find  Hie  approximate  obliquity  (Another  method).  By 
Hule  I.  or  Rule  II.  of  Article  51,  page  28,  measure  the  approxi- 
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mate  length  of  the  ai*e  A  B  in  fig.  76.     Then,  in  fig.  77,  draw  the 

straight  line  MN  =  OB  —  OA;  draw  M  P  perpendicular  to 

M  N ;  and  about  N,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  approximate  length  of 
the  arc  A  B,  dmw  a  circular  arc, 
cutting  M  P  in  P;  join  N  P; 
then  the  angle  M  P  N  will  be 
approximately  the  required  obli- 
quity. 

III.  Given  (in  ^g.  76),  one  radiuSj 
O  K,  in  a  logarithmic  spiral  of  a 
given  obliquity^  to  draw  approxi- 
mately a  short  arc  of  thai  spiral 
through  K.  Draw  O  G  perpen- 
dicular to  0  K ;  draw  K  G,  making 
O  K  G  =  the  angle  of  obliquity,^ 

and  cntting  O  K  G  in  G;  then,  with  the  radius  G  K,  draw  a  short 

circular  arc  through  K. 

IV.  To  draw  the  pitcJi-line  of  a  sliding  bar  which  sJutU  work  im 
roiling  conta^ct  with  a  given  loga/rit/^mic  spiral  sector y  A  O  B  (fig.  77). 
From  the  trace  of  the  axis  O  draw  O  Q  R  peq)endicular  to  the 
direction  in  which  tje  bar  is  to  slide,  making  O  Q  =  O  A,  and 
O  R  =  O  B.  Find  the  obliquity  of  the  sector  by  means  of  one  or 
other  of  the  preceding  rules.  Let  I  be  any  given  position  of  the 
pitch- point,  and  let  T I  S,  traversing  I  perpendicularly  to  O  Q  R,  be 
])arallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  bar  is  to  slide.  Draw  the 
straight  line  N  I  P,  making  the  angle  SIN  =  TIP  =  the 
obliquity;  then  draw  Q  N  and  R  P  jmrallel  to  T  I  S,  and  cutting 
N  I  P  in  N  and  P  respectively.  The  straight  line  NIP  will  be 
the  required  pitch-line;  and  N  and  P  will  be  the  points  in  it 
corresponding  to  A  and  B  respectively  in  the  pitch-line  of  the 
sector. 

At  the  instant  when  the  pitch-point  is  at  I,  the  velocity  of  the 
sliding  bar  is  equal  to  that  of  the  point  I  in  the  sector;  that  is  to 
say,  angular  velocity  x  0  I ;  agreeably  to  the  general  principle  of 
Article  101,  page  84. 

The  following  rules  relate  to  the  solution  of  questions  respecting 
logarithmic  spiral  sectors  by  calculation. 

V.  Given,  iioo  radii  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  sector  (as  O  A 
and  O  B,  £g,  76),  and  Uta  cmgle  between  tliem  (A  O  B),  tO' 
find  Hi/s    obliquity  of  tlie    spiral.     Take    the    hyperbolic    li^gar- 

O  "R  / 

ithm  *  of  the    ratio    y^vj  divide  it  by  the  angle  A  O  B  in 

*  Hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a  ratio  -  common  logarithm  x  2*302$ 
aearly. 
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circular  measure;*  the  quotient  will  be    the    tangent   of   the 
obliquity. 

VL  Given,  tfie  least  and  greatest  radii  of  a  logarithmic  spiral 
sector,  and  ike  angle  betioeen  themy  to  find  tti^  lengtJis  of  a  series  of 
intermediate  radii,  which  shall  divide  thcU  angle  into  a  given  number 
of  eqiud  smaller  angles.  Take  the  difference  between  the  logar- 
ithms of  the  greatest  and  least  radii;  divide  it  by  the  given 
number;  then,  commencing  with  the  logarithm  of  the  least  radius, 
compute  by  successive  additions  of  the  quotient  a  series  of  logar- 
ithms, increasing  by  uniform  differences  up  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
greatest  radius;  these  will  be  the  logarithms  of  the  required 
intermediate  radiL 

VII.  Given,  one  radius  and  the  obliquity  of  a  logaritlimic  spiral, 
to  find  the  length  of  a  radium  maJcing  a  given  angle  unth  tJie  given 
radius.  Multiply  the  given  angle  in  circular  measure  (see  first 
footnote  below)  by  the  tangent  of  the  obliquity;  to  the  product 
add  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  given  radius ;  the  sum  will  be 
the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  required  radius; — or  otherwise, 
multiply  the  product  by  0*4343,  and  to  the  new  product  add  the 
common  logarithm  of  the  given  radius;  the  sum  will  be  the 
•common  logarithm  of  the  required  radius. 

YIII.  Given,  the  difference  betv^een  the  greatest  and  least  radii 
of  a  logarithmic  spiral  sector,  and  the  obliquity  of  its  pitch-line, 
.  to  find  the  length  of  its  pitch-line.     Multiply  the  difference  of  the 
radii  by  the  cosecant  of  the  obliquity,  t 

111.  FricU«Hai  Ocaring. — ^To  increase  that  friction  or  adhesion 

between  a  pair  of  wheels  which  is  the  means  of  transmitting  force 

.  and  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  their  surfaces  of  contact  are 

-sometimes  formed  into  alternate  ridges  and  grooves  parallel  to  the 

*  Reduction  of  angles  to  circular  measure — 

1  degree   =  0*0174533  radius  length,  nearly. 
30  degrees  =  0*5236  „  „  „ 

60  degrees  =  1*0472  „  „  „ 

90  degrees  =  1*6708  „  „  „ 

t  In  symbols,  tbe  equations  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  are  as  follows : — Let  a 
be  the  radius  from  whose  directions  angles  are  recKoned ;  r,  any  other  radius ; 
6,  the  angle  which  r  makes  with  a,  in  circular  measure;  ^,  the  obUquity  of 
the  spiral;  «,  the  length  of  the  arc  from  a  tor;  p,  the  radius  of  curvature  at 
the  end  of  the  radius  r.    Then 

^^^^0tan<A.  tan<^  =  Jhyp.log.^ 

6  =  cotan  <t>  '  hyp.  log.  - ; 

§»  {r  —  a)  cosec  ^  =  a cosec *t>  I  L-  l) » 

p  =  r  tan  ^. 
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plane  of  rotation,  constituting  what  is  called  Jrictional  gearing. 
Fig.  78  is  a  cross-section  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  illustrating  the 
kind  of  frictional  gearing  invented  by  Mr.  Bobertson.  The  oom- 
paratiye  motion  of  a  pair  of  wheels  thus  ridged  and  grooved  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  a  pair  of  smooth  wheels 
in  rolling  contact,  having  cylindrical  or  conical 
pitch-surfaces  lying  midway  between  the  tops  of 
the  ridges  and  bottoms  of  the  grooves. 

The  relative  motion  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of 
the  ridges  and  grooves  is  a  rotatory  sliding  or 
grinding  motion  about  the  line  of  contact  of  the         Fig:  78. 
ideal  pitch-sur&ces  as  an  instantaneous  axis;  and 
the  angular  velocity  of  that  relative  grinding  motion  is  equal  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  one  wheel  considered  as  rolling  upon  the 
other  as  a  fixed  wheel;  which  may  be  found  by  the  principles  of 
Article  77,  page  56,  and  Article  82,  page  68. 

The  angle  between  the  sides  of  each  groove  is  about  40°;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  mutual  friction  of  the  wheels  is  about  once  and 
a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are  pressed  towards  each 
other. 

Section  III.— Q/"  tlie  Fitch  and  Number  of  the  TeetJ^ 
of  Wheels. 

112.  WMmdmm  h^wtem  TemtM  and  Pltch«8«rtkce«— NalHre  •T  Om 

Oatjccf  {A,  M.y  446.)— The  most  usual  method  of  communicating 
motion  between  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack,  and  the 
only  method  which,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  rotation 
of  one  wheel  unless  accompanied  by  the  other,  insures  the  pre- 
servation of  a  given  velocity-ratio  exactly,  is  by  means  of  a  series 
of  alternate  ridgee  and  hollows  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  to  the 
snccessive  lines  of  contact  of  the  ideal  toothless  wheels  or  pitch- 
gurfaeea,  whose  velocity-ratio  would  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
toothed  wheels.  The  ridges  are  called  teeth;  the  hollows,  spaces. 
The  teeth  of  the  driver  push  those  of  the  follower  before  them, 
and  in  so  doing  sliding  takes  place  between  them  in  a  direction 
across  their  lines  of  contact. 

The  properties  of  pitch-surfaces  and  pitch-lines,  and  the  art  of 
designing  them,  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  section. 
The  figures  of  teeth  depend  on  the  principles  of  sliding  contact, 
which  belong  to  the  ensuing  section.  The  present  section  relates 
to  questions  connected  with  the  manner  in  which  the  pitch-line  of 
a  wheel  is  divided  by  the  acting  surfaces  of  its  teeth,  without 
reference  to  the  figures  of  those  surfaces;  for  such  questions  do  not 
require  the  principles  of  sliding  contact  for  their  solution. 

113.  FHcfc  iKAMdU    {A.  M.,  447.)— The  distance,  measured 
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along  the  pitch-line,  from  the  front  of  one  tooth  to  the  front  of  the 
next,  is  called  the  pitch. 

114.  GcHernl  PriHcipi<w.  {A.  M.,  447.) — The  pitch,  and  the 
number  of  teeth  in  wheels,  ai-e  regulated  by  the  following 
principles : — 

I.  In  wheels  which  rotate  continuously  for  one  revolution  or 
more,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  tJie  pUcJi  aJioxdd  he  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  circumference  of  Hie  pitcltrline. 

In  racks,  and  in  wheels  which  reciprocate  without  performing  a 
complete  revolution,  this  condition  is  not  necessary.  Such  wheels 
are  called  sectors^  as  has  been  already  stated. 

II.  In  order  that  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack,  may 
■work  coirectly  together,  it  is  in  all  cases  essential  tfiat  the  pitch 
slundd  be  the  same  in  each 

III.  Hence,  in  any  pair  of  wheels  which  work  together,  tlve 
numbers  of  t^t  in  a  complete  circumference  are  inversely  as  tiie, 
numbers  of  whole  revolutions  in  a  given  tim£;  or,  in  other  words, 
directly  as  the  times  of  revolution, 

IV.  Hence,  also,  in  any  pair  of  wheela  which  rotate  continuously 
for  one  revolution  or  more,  the  ratio  of  the  times  of  revolutioa 
(being  equal  to  that  of  the  numbers  of  teeth),  and  its  reciprocal,  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  of  revolutions  in  a  given  'time,  must  both 
be  eocpi'essible  in  whole  numbers. 

V.  In  circular  wheels,  everything  stated  in  the  preceding 
principles  regarding  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  revolutions  in  a 
given  time  (in  other  words,  of  the  mean  angular  velocity-ratio)  i» 
true  also  of  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at  every  instant. 

115.  Wre^ueuey  •f  C^nlnct — HnHling-€«g. — Let  n,  N,  be  the  re- 
spective  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  pair  of  wheels,  N  being  the  greater. 
Let  t,  T,  be  a  pair  of  teeth  in  the  smaller  and  larger  wheel  respec- 
tively, which  at  a  particular  instant  work  together.  It  is  required 
to  find,  first,  how  many  pairs  of  teeth  must  pass  the  pitch- point 
before  t  and  T  work  together  again  (let  this  number  be  called  a) ; 
secondly,  with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  larger  wheel  tho 
tooth  t  will  work  at  different  times  (let  this  number  be  called  b) ; 
and  thirdly,  with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  smaller  wheel 
the  tooth  T  will  work  at  different  times  (let  this  be  called  c). 

Cask  1.  If  n  is  a  divisor  of  N, 

«=N;6  =  |;c=l (1.) 

Case  2.  If  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  be  d,  a 
Dumber  less  than  n,  so  that  n  =  m  d,'N  =  M.  d,  then 

a  =  m!N"  =  Mn  =  Mm{/;6  =  M;  c  =  m (2.) 

Case  3.  If  N  and  n  be  prime  to  each  other, 

a^lifn;  6  =  N;  c:=n. (3.) 
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It  is  considered  desirable  by  millwrights,  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nniformity  of  shape  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  that  each  given  tooth  in  one  wheel  should  work  with  as 
many  different  teeth  in  the  other  wheel  as  possible.  They  there- 
fore study  to  make  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  each  pair  of  wheels 
which  work  together  such  as  to  be  either  prime  to  each  other,  or  to 
have  their  greatest  common  divisor  as  small  as  is  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  purposes  of  the  machine. 

When  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  two  wheels,  being 
reduced  to  its  least  terms,  is  expressed  by  numbers  less  than 
those  which  can  be  given  to  wheels  in  practice,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  employ  multiples  of  those  numbers  by  a  common 
multiplier,  which  becomes  a  common  divisor  of  the  numbers  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels,  millwnghts  and  engine-makers  avoid  the  evil 
of  frequent  contact  between  the  same  paii-s  of  teeth,  by  giving  one 
additional  tooth,  called  a  hurUing-cogy  to  the  larger  of  the  two 
wheels.  This  expedient  causes  the  velocity-mtio  to  be  not  exactly 
but  only  approximately  equal  to  that  which  was  at  first  contem- 
plated ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  where  the  exactness  of 
certain  velocity-ratios  amongst  the  wheels  is  of  importance,  as  in 
clockwork. 

IIG.  8Maiic«t  PhiioH.~The  smallest  number  of  teeth  which  it  is 
practicable  to  give  to  a  pinion  (that  is,  a  small  wheel),  is  regulated 
by  principles  which  will  appear  when  the  forms  of  teeth  are  con- 
sidered. The  following  are  the  least  numbers  of  teeth  whicli  can  be 
usually  employed  in  pinions  having  teeth  of  the  three  classes  of 
figures  named  below,  whose  pix>perties  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel : — 

I.  Involute  teeth, 25 

II.  Epicycloidal  teeth, 12 

IIL  Round  teeth,  or  «^ave/f, 6 

117.  Aritiiinetfcal  Bnlca.— For  convenience  sake  the  following 
arithmetical  rules  are  hero  given,  as  being  useful  in  the  designing  of 
toothed  gearing. 

L  Tofind  ths  prime  factors  of  a  given  number.  Try  the  prime 
numbers,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  &c.,  as  divisors  in  succession,  until  a  prime 
number  has  been  found  to  divide  the  given  number  without  a 
remainder;  then  try  whether  and  how  many  times  over  the  quotient 
is  again  divisible  by  the  same  prime  number,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
quotieDt  not  divisible  again  by  the  same  prime  number;  then  try 
tiie  division  of  that  quotient  by  the  next  greater  prime  number ;  and 
so  on  until  a  quotient  is  obtained  which  is  itself  a  prime  number; 
that  is,  a  number  not  divisible  by  any  other  number  except  1.  This 
final  quotient  and  the  series  of  divisors  will  be  the  prime  factors  of 
the  given  number.     To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  multiply 
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all  the  prime  factors  together;  the  product  should  be  the  given 
number. 

II.  To  find  the  greatest  common  measure  (otherwise  called  the 
greatest  common  divisor)  of  two  numbers.  Divide  the  greater 
number  by  the  less,  so  as  to  obtain  a  quotient,  and  a  remainder  less 
than  the  divisor;  divide  the  divisor  by  the  remainder  as  a  new 
divisor;  that  new  divisor  by  the  new  remainder;  and  so  od,  until  a 
i*emainder  is  obtained  which  divides  the  previous  divisor  without 
a  remainder.  That  last  remainder  will  be  the  required  greatest 
common  measure. 

If  the  last  remainder  is  1,  the  two  numbers  are  said  to  be  ''prime 
to  each  other." 

Eoaam/pU, — Hequired,  the  greatest  common  measure  of  1420  and 
1808. 

Divisor,  1420)  1808  (1,  Quotient 

1420 
Remainder,         388)  1420  (3,  Quotient. 
1164 
Remainder,        256)  388  (1,  Quotient 

"m 

Remainder,         132)  256  (1,  Quotient. 
132 
Remainder,         124)  132  (1,  Quotient 
124 
Remainder,        8)  124  (15,  Quotient 
120 
Remainder,         4)  8  (2,  Quotient 

The  last  remainder,  4,  is  the  required  greatest  common 
measure. 

ILL  To  reduce  the  ratio  of  two  numbers  to  its  least  terms, 
divide  both  numbers  by  their  greatest  common  measure. 

,     1808  4-  4       452 
For  example,  ^^^^^^  =  3^^. 

rV.  To  express  the  ratio  of  two  numbers  in  tfic/orm  of  a  conUtmed 
fraction.  Let  A  be  the  lesser  of  the  two  numbers,  and  £  the 
greater;  and  let  a,  6,  c,  rf,  &c.,  be  the  quotients  obtained  during 
the  process  of  finding  the  greatest  common  measure  of  A  and  B. 
Then,  in  the  equation 
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B  =  a+1 
A  5  +  1 

c+1 

c?+  <kc, 

the  riglit-liand  side  is  the  continued  fraction  required. 

To  save  space  in  printing,  a  continued  fraction  is  often  arranged 
as  follows : — 

0 +C+ a+ 

The  ratio  of  two  incommensurable  quantities  is  expressed  by  an 
endless  continued  fraction.     For  example,  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal 

to  the  side  of  a  square  is  expressed  by  1  +  ^r-r  ^r— :   jr—j-  ^r-—  <fec., 

without  end. 

V.  To  form  a  aeries  of  approocimationa  to  a  given  ratio.     Express 
the  ratio  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction.     Then  write  the 

quotients  in  their  order;  and  in  a  line  below  them  wi'ite  -  to  the 

left  of  the  first  quotient,  and  ^  directly  under  the  first  quotient. 

Then  calculate  a  series  of  fractions  by  the  following  rule : — Multiply 
the  first  quotient  by  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  that  is  below 
it,  and  add  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  next  to  the  left;  the 
sum  will  be  t^e  numerator  of  a  new  fraction :  multiply  the  first 
quotient  by  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  that  is  below  it,  and 
add  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  that  is  next  to  the  left;  the 
sum  will  be  the  denominator  of  the  new  fraction ;  then  write  that 
new  fraction  under  the  second  quotient,  and  treat  the  second 
quotient,  the  fraction  below  it,  and  the  fraction  next  to  the  left,  as 
before,  to  find  a  fraction  which  is  to  be  written  imder  the  third 
quotient,  and  so  on.     For  example : 

Quotients,.... a,  b,   c,    d,  &c. 

^  ^        0  1   n   n'    n" 
JJtactions,  zy  xf  -7  — »»  — Tii 
1   {)  m  m   m 

n  __  0  +  g  ^a    n^_l+6n    n"  ^  n  +  en'     , 

m""l+0""P  m'""0  +  6m^  m"  "^  m  +  c  m' ' 

452 
To  take  a  particular  case;  let  the  given  ratio  be  as  before,  ^f^' 

then  we  have  the  following  series: — 
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Quotients, 1     3     1     1     1     15       2 

^       .  0     1     1     4    5     9     U     219    452 

^^"^^*^^^«> 10     15     4     7     ll     172    '655 

La<«  or  gr«iter  than  W     G    L    G    L    G     L       G 
given  i-atio, j 

The  fractions  in  a  series  formed  in  the  manner  just  described  are 
called  converging  fractions,  and  they  have  the  following  properties  : — 
First,  each  of  them  is  in  its  least  terms;  secondly,  the  difference 
between  any  pair  of  consecutive  converging  fractions  is  equal  to 
unity  divided  by  the  product  of  their  denominators;  for  example, 
9  5  36  -  35  19  14  99-98  1  „  -  ,,  ^, 
7-4=TTT-  =  2-8'7-lI=  7^rTr  =  7-7^  ''"''^^^'  '^^ 
are  alternately  less  and  greater  than  the  given  ratio  towards  which 
they  approximate,  as  indicated  by  the  lettei-s  L  and  G  in  the 
example ;  and,  fourUdy,  the  difference  between  any  one  of  them 
and  the  given  ratio  is  less  than  the  difference  between  that  one  and 
the  next  fraction  of  the  series. 

Fractions  intermediate  between  the  converging  fractions  may  be 

found  bv  means  of  the  formula  i -, — > :  where  -  and  —,  are 

hm  ■\-  km  m         vi 

any  two  of  the  converging  fmctions,  and  h  and  k  are  any  two  whole 

numbers,  positive  or  negative,  that  are  prime  to  each  other. 

118.  A  Train  of  WhecEwork  (A,  J/.,  449,)  consists  of  a  series  of 
axes,  each  having  upon  it  two  wheels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  a 
wheel  on  the  preceding  axis,  while  the  other  drives  a  wheel  on  the 
following  axis.  If  the  wheels  are  all  in  outside  gearing,  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  each  axis  is  contmry  to  that  of  the  adjoining  axes. 
In  some  cases  a  single  wheel  upon  one  axis  answers  the  purpose 
both  of  receiving  motion  from  a  wheel  on  the  preceding  axis  and 
giving  motion  to  a  wheel  on  the  following  axis.  Such  a  wheel  is 
called  an  idle  wheel:  it  affects  the  dii-ection  of  rotation  only,  and 
not  the  velocity-ratio. 

Let  the  series  (»f  axes  be  distinguished  by  numbers   1,    2,    3» 

<kc w;  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheels  be 

denoted  by  N's,  each  with  the  number  of  its  axis  affixed ;  thus, 

Nj,  Ng,  ifcc N^  _i ;  and  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driven 

OT  following  wheels  be  denoted  by  n's,  each  with  the  number  of  its 
axis  affixed;  thus,  n^  n^,  «fec.  .  .  .  .  n^.  Then  the  i-atio  of  the 
angular  velocity  a^  of  the  m***  axis  to  the  angular  velocity  a^  of  the 
tii*8t  axis  is  the  product  of  the  m  -  1  velocity-ratios  of  the  succes- 
sive elementary  combinations,  viz. : — 

g,     yrt.yTo.&c. y,-i. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  last  and  first  axes  is  the 
lutio  of  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  drivers  to  the 
product  of  the  numbers  of  teetli  in  the  followers;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  so  long  as  the  same  drivers  and  followers  constitute  the  train, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  does  not  affect  the 
resultant  velocity-ratio. 

Supposing  all  the  wheels  to  be  in  outside  gearing,  then,  as  each 
elementary  combination  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  as 
the  number  of  elementary  combinations,  w  —  1,  is  one  less  than 
the  number  of  axes,  m,  it  is  evident  that  if  vn,  is  odd,  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  preserved,  and  if  even,  i-eversed. 

It  is  often  a  question  of  importance  to  detennine  the  numbers  of 
teeth  in  a  train  of  wheels  best  suited  for  giving  a  determinate 
velocity-ratio  to  two  axes.  It  was  shown  by  Young,  that  to  do 
this  with  the  least  total  number  of  teeth^  the  velocity- ratio  of  each 
elementary  combination  should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
3*59.  This  would  in  some  cases  give  too  many  axes;  and  as  a 
convenient  practical  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  from  3  to  6 
ought  to  be  the  range  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  an  elementaiy  com- 
bination in  wheelwork.  * 

Let  7?,  be  the  velocity-mtio  required,  reduced  to  its  least  terms, 

and  let  B  be  gi-eater  than  C. 

If  -^  is  not  greater  than  6,  and  C  lies  between  the  prescribed 
\j 

minimum  number  of  teeth  (whicb  may  be  called  t\  and  its  double 

2  <,  then  one  pair  of  wheels  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  B  and  C 

will  themselves  be  the  numbers  required.     Should  B  and  C  be 

inconveniently  large,  they  aro  if  possible  to  be  resolved  into  factors, 

and  those  factors,  or,  if  they  are  too  small,  multiples  of  them,  used 

for  the  numbei-8  of  teeth.     Should  B  or  C,  or  both,  be  at  once 

inconveniently  large,  and  prime,  or  should  they  contain  incon- 

veniently  lai^  prime  factors,  then,  instead  of  the  exact  ratio  -, 

•  The  fonowing  are  some  examples  of  the  results  of  Young's  rule,  the  first 
line  contaimng  velocity-ratios,  and  the  second,  the  numbers  of  elementary 
combinations  of  wheels  suited  to  give  velocity-ratios  intermediate  between 
the  nmnbers  in  the  first  line : — 

1        7        24        88        315        1132        4064        14596 
12         3  4  5  6  7 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  results  of  the  modified  rule,  that  the 
lowest  of  the  velocity-ratios  for  each  elementary  combination  should  n^Qgo 
from  3  to  6:— 

1        6        36        216        1296        7776 
12         3  4  5 
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some  ratio  approximating  to  that  ratio,  and  capable  of  resolution 
into  convenient  factors,  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of  continued 
fractions  (see  Article  117,  page  106);  also  Willis  On  Mechanism^ 
pages  223  to  238). 

Should  ^  be  greater  than  6,  the  best  number  of  elementary 

combinations  is  found  by  dividing  by  6  again  and  again  till  a 
quotient  is  obtained  less  than  unity,  when  the  number  of  divisions 
will  be  the  required  number  of  combinations,  m  -  1. 

Then,  if  possible,  B  and  C  themselves  are  to  be  resolved  each 
into  m  —  1  factors,  which  factors,  or  multiples  of  them,  shall  be  not 
less  than  t,  nor  greater  than  6  ^ ;  or  if  B  and  C  contain  incon- 
veniently large  prime  factors,  an  approximate  velocity-ratio,  found 

by  the  method  of  continued  fractions,  is  to  be  substituted  for  p,  as 

before.  When  the  prime  factors  of  either  B  or  C  are  fewer  in 
number  than  m  —  1,  the  required  number  of  factors  is  to  be  made 
up  by  inserting  1  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  In  multiplying 
factors  that  are  too  small  to  serve  for  numbers  of  teeth,  prime 
numbers  diffeiing  from  those  already  amongst  the  factors  are  to  be 
preferred  as  multipliers;  and  in  general,  where  two  or  more  factors 
require  to  be  multiplied,  different  prime  numbers  should  be  used 
for  the  different  factors. 

So  far  as  the  resultant  velocity-ratio  is  concerned,  the  order  of 
the  drivers  N,  and  of  the  followers  w,  is  immaterial ;  but  to  secure 
equable  wear  of  the  teeth,  as  explained  in  Article  115,  page  104, 
the  wheels  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  for  each  elementary  com- 
bination the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  shall  be  either 
1,  or  as  small  as  possible;  and  if  the  preceding  rules  have  been 
observed  in  the  choice  of  multipliers,  this  will  be  ensured  by  so 
placing  each  driving  wheel  that  it  shall  work  with  a  following 
wheel  whose  number  of  teeth  does  not  contain  any  of  the  same 
multipliers;  for  the  original  numbers  B  and  C  contain  no  common 
factor  except  1. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  case  requiring  the  use  of 
additional  multipliers : — Let  the  required  velocity-ratio,  in  its  least 
terms,  be 

B  _  360 
0  "     7  • 

To  get  a  quotient  less  than  1,  this  ratio  must  be  divided  by  6 
three  times ,  therefore  m  —  1  =  3.  The  prime  fectors  of  360  are 
2-2*2*3'3'5;  these  may  be  combined  so  as  to  make  three 
factors  in  various  different  ways ;  and  the  preference  is  to  be  given 
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to  that  whicli  makes  these  factors  least  imequal,  viz.,  5*8*9. 
Hence,  resolving  numerator  and  denominator  into  three  factors 
each,  we  have 

B  _  5*8*9 

0  "•  1  *  1  *  r 

It  is  next  necessaiy  to  multiply  the  factors  of  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  a  set  of  three  multipliers.  Suppose  that  the  wheels 
to  be  used  are  of  such  a  class  that  the  smallest  pinion  has  12  teeth, 
then  those  miiltipliers  must  be  such  that  none  of  their  products  by 
the  existing  factors  shall  be  less  than  12;  and  for  reasons  already 
given,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  different  prime  mimbers. 
Take  the  prime  numbers,  2,  13,  17  (2  being  taken  to  multiply  7); 
then  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  followers  will  be 

13  X  1  =  13;  17  X  1  =  17;  2  X  7  =  14. 

In  distributing  the  multipliers  amongst  the  factors  of  the  num- 
erator, let  the  smallest  multiplier  be  combined  with  the  largest 
factor,  and  so  on ;  then  we  have 

17  X  5  =  85;  13  X  8  =  104;  2  x  9  =  18. 

Finally,  in  combining  the  drivers  with  the  followers,  those 
numbers  are  to  be  combined  which  have  no  common  factor;  the 
result  being  the  following  train  of  wheels : — 

85    18    104  _  360 
14'  13*   17    "     7 

119.  INanctml  find  Radiml  Pitclu— The  diametral  pitch  of  a 
circular  wheel  is  a  length  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  pitch 
proper,  or  circula/r  pitch,  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  bears  to  its 
circtunference ;  and  the  radial  pitcli  ia  half  the  diametral  pitch. 
In  other  words,  the  diametral  pitch  is  to  be  found  by  dividing  the 
diameter  of  the  pitch-circle  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  whole 
circumference,  and  the  radial  pitch  by  dividing  the  radius  by  the 
same  number.  In  symbols,  let  p  be  the  pitch,  properly  so  called, 
or  circular  pitch,  as  measured  on  the  pitch  circle,  r  the  radius  of 
the  pitch  circle,  or  geometrical  radius,  and  n  the  number  of  teeth  ; 

a  the  diametral  pitch,  and  f  the  radial  pitch;  then 
113  2r    „  355 

^  =  3F5^  =  -;r^^^  =  ^^>^^ir3^^ 


2  "  710^  ^  n'  2'^  ""  113  2* 
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WlieelH  are  sometimes  described  by  statiDg  how  many  teeth  they 
liave  for  each  inch  of  diameter;  that  is  to  say,  by  stating  Oie  recipro- 
cal qftliA  diartvdral  pitch  in  indies  (  -  =  „-  )  j  and  the  phrases  used 

in  so  describing  them  are  such  as  the  following: — A  three-pitch  wlied 

is  a  wheel  having  three  teetli  for  each  inch  of  diameter ;  so  that 

1                                355 
<7  =  ^  inch,  and  p  =  yto o  inch  =  1*0472   inch;   a   ten-pitch 

wlieel  is  a  wheel  having  ten  teeth  for  each  inch  of  diameter;  so  that 

35 '5 
q  =  O'l  inch,  and  p  =  -z^  inch  =  0*31416  inch;  and  so  on. 

The  following  are  rules  for  solving  questions  regarding  radial 
and  circular  pitch  by  gi*aphic  consti*uction. 

I.  Given,  tlie  circular  pitd^  of  a  whed,  to  find  Hie  radial  pitdi. 
Draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  given  circular 
pitch,  and  then,  by  Rule  IV.  of  -Article  51,  page  29,  find  the  two 
«nds  of  a  circular  arc  a|)proximately  equal  in  length  to  that  straight 
line,  and  subtending  60^  The  chord  of  that  arc  will  be  the  re- 
quii-ed  i-adial  pitch  very  nearly,  being  too  long  by  about  one-900th 
part  only. 

This  may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  as  follows  (see  ^g.  79) : — 
Let  A  B  be  a  straight  line  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  given  circular 
pitch.  Draw  the  equilateral  triangle 
ABC,  bisect  B  C  in  D,  and  join  A  D ; 
in  A  B,  take  A  E  =  4^A  B,  and  about 
E,  with  the  radius  E  B  =  |  A  B,  draw 
the  circular  ai*c  B  F,  cutting  A  D  pro- 
duced in  F;  A  F  will  be  the  required 
approximate  i*adial  pitch. 

If  greater  accuracy  is  required,  make 
the  straight  line  equal  to  one- twelfth  of 
the  circular  pitch,  and  let  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  arc  be  30°;  the  radius  of 
that  arc  will  be  the  required  radial  pitch, 
correct  to  one-1 4,400th  part 

II.  Given f  tJie  radial  pitch  of  a  wlieel,  to  find  tfie  circular  pitcfi. 
With  a  radius  equal  to  six  times  the  given  radial  pitch  descril)e  a 
circle :  mark  upon  the  circumference  of  that  circle  a  chord  equal  to 
the  radius,  so  as  to  lay  off  an  arc  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference; then,  by  Rule  I.  or  II.  of  Article  51,  page  28,  draw  a 
straight  line  a|)j)ix)xiraately  equal  in  length  to  that  arc;  the  length 
of  that  straight  line  will  be  the  required  cii*ciilar  pitch,  very  nearly. 

If  Rule  I.  is  used,  the  straight  line  will  be  too  short  by  about 
one-900th  part;  if  Rule  II.  is  used,  it  will  be  too  long  by  about 
one-3,C00th  jmrt.     If  a  closer  approximation  is  required,  measure 
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the  circniar  pitch  by  both  niles;  then  to  the  length,  as  measured 
by  Kule  I.,  add ybur  times  the  length  as  measured  by  Role  IL,  and 
divide  the  sum  hjjlve;  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  circular 
pitch,  correct  to  about  one-40,000th  part. 

120.  BeUithre  P««lilons  «f  Pamllel  Axes  in  l¥hcelwork. — I.  Given, 
the  radial  pitch  and  the  numbers  of  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels  with 
parallel  axes,  to  find  the  length  of  the  line  of  centres,  or  distance 
between  the  axes.  Multiply  the  radial  pitch  by  the  sum  or  by  the 
difference  of  the  numbers  of  teeth,  according  as  the  wheels  are  in 
outside  or  inside  gearing. 

II.  Given,  the  length  of  the  line  of  centres,  and  the  numbers  of 
teeth,  to  find  the  radial  pitch.  Divide  the  given  length  by  the  sum 
or  the  difference  of  the  numbers,  according  as  the  wheels  are  in 
outside  or  inside  gearing. 

III.  Given,  in  tig  80,  the  perpendicular  distance  A  A"'  between 
the  first  and  last  axes  of  a  train  of  wheels,  which  are  to  turn  about 
parallel  axes  all  io  one 
plane,  and  the  numbers  of 
teeth  of  the  wheels;  re- 
quired, the  positions  of 
the  several  pitch -points 
and  intermediate  axes. 
From  one  end,  A,  of  the 
straight  line  A  A",  draw, 
in  any  convenient  dififerent 
direction,  another  straight 
hue  A  a*,  on  which  lay 
off,  on  any  convenient 
scale,  a  series  of  lengths 
proportional  to  the  num- 
bers of  teeth,  viz. :  A  i  for  the  first  driver,  i  a'  for  the  first  follower ; 
a!i'  for  the  second  driver,  i'  a  for  the  second  follower;  and  so  on. 
Let  a**  be  the  end  of  that  series  of  lengths.  Draw  the  straight 
line  a*  A*  and  parallel  to  that  line  draw  a  series  of  straight 
Unes,  1 1,  a'  A,  &c.,  through  the  points  of  division  of  A  a",  cutting 
A  A"'  in  a  corresponding  series  of  points  of  division.  Then  A,  A", 
Ac,  will  represent  the  intermediate  axes,  and  I,  I',  <fec.,  the  pitch- 
points. 

121.  lArtaff-off  Pitch,  and  SabdlTialon  •f  PIlch-IiiHeB.— The 
laying-off  of  the  pitch,  or  of  any  multiple  of  the  pit€h,  on  the  pitch- 
Jine  of  a  wheel,  is  to  be  performed  by  means  of  Rule  III.  of  Ai-ticlo 
51,page  29.  The  laying-off  of  the  same  length  uix)n  several  different 
pitch-lines,  so  as  to  find  corresponding  pitch-points  upon  them,  may 
be  performed  at  one  operation,  as  follows : — Let  the  straight  line 
A  G  represent  the  given  length.  In  A  G  take  A  C  =  j  AG; 
and  about  C,  with  the  radius  C  G  =  |  A  G,  draw  a  circular  arc, 

I 


Tig,  80. 


a^ 
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J>  G  D.*"     Let  A  D,  A  D',  &c.,  be  arcs  of  different  pitch-lines, 
touching  A  G  in  A,  and  cut  off  by  the  dotted  circular  arc ;  each 

of  these   arcs  will   be  approxi- 
--« j>»^  mately  equal  in  length  to  A  G. 

/      NP*  As  to  the  operation  of  ^^pitclir 

I    y^\    ^,ing" — that  is,  division  of  a  pi  tch- 
/  /     ^.^^    circle  or  other  pitch-line,  or  of 
/ y^         \    any  part  of  a  pitch -line,  into  any 
^ /  required  number  of  parts,  each 

^  equal  to  the  pitch — see  Article 

51,  Rules  V.  and  YL,  pages  29 
W  and  30. 

i  Circular  and   straight  pitch- 

Fig.  81.  lines  may  be  subdivided  by  means 

of  "Dividing  Engines."  In  a 
dividing  engine  the  piece  upon  which  divisions  are  to  be  marked 
is  fixed  upon  a  suitable  support,  capable  of  turning  about  an  axis 
or  of  sliding  in  a  straight  line,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  moved  by 
means  of  a  sr»rew.  By  turning  the  screw  a  motion  of  any  required 
extent  can  be  given  to  the  piece,  and  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary;  and  after  each  such  movement,  a  mark  is  made  on  the 
surface  to  be  divided  by  means  of  a  sharp  point  or  edge,  having 
a  movement  transverse  to  that  of  the  piece  to  be  divided.* 

Machines  are  used  by  mechanical  engineers,  with  movements  on 
the  principle  of  dividing  engines,  which  serve  both  to  'pitch  wheels 
or  divide  their  pitch-circles,  and  to  cut  their  teeth  to  the  proper 
shape.     Such  machines  will  be  again  mentioned  further  on. 

Section  IV. — Sliding  Contact — Teeth,  Screw-Gearing,  and  Cams, 

1 22.  OoHenil  PriHciple  •f  Aiiding  c^Hiact. — The  line  of  conneo^ 
Hon,  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact  of  two  moving  pieces,  is  the 
common  normal  to  their  surfaces  at  the  point  where  they  touch ; 
and  the  principle  of  their  comparative  motion  is,  that  tJie  com- 
ponents, along  that  normal,  of  tlie  velocities  of  any  two  points 
traversed  by  it,  are  equal.  This  being  borne  in  mind,  all  questions 
of  the  comparative  motion  of  a  pair  of  primary  pieces  in  sliding 
contact  may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  Rules  of  Article  91,  pages 
78  to  80. 

The  acting  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  pieces  in  sliding  contact  may  be 
both  plane  or  both  convex,  or  one  convex  and  one  plane;  but  one 


Kamsden'E 

1777;  .         .  ,      .  „         „  ,    ---, 

Holtzapffel  On  Turning  and  Mechanical  ManipiUation,  vol.  ii,  paces  639 

to654. 
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of  them  only  can  be  coDcave;  and  in  that  case  the  other  must^ 
convex,  and  of  a  curvature  not  flatter  than  that  of  the  concave 
surface. 

123.    T««ih  •r   Wheels  aad  Racks.     Oeaenil  PrfaelHe*    {^'    M.^ 

451.)— The  figures  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  and  racks  are  regulated 
by  the  principle,  thai  the  ttdh  shaU  give  the  same  velocUy^atio  by 
their  dtding  contact  v^ich  the  ideal  toothless  pitch-surfaces  wovld  give 
by  their  rolling  contact. 

Let  B,,  Bg,  in  fig.  82,  be  paiis  of  the  pitch-lines  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  I  the  pitch-point,  and  0|,  Cg  the  traces  of  the  axe& 
According  to  Article  91,  pages  78  to  80,  the  compaiutive  velocity 
of  two  connected  pieces  depends  on  the  position  of  the  point  where 
the  line  of  connection  cots  the  line  of  centres.  For  a  pair  of  smooth 
pitch-surfietces,  that  point  is  the  pitch-point  I ;  and  for  a  pair  of 
8ur£Bu;es  in  sliding  contact,  it  is  the  point  where  the  line  of  connection 
of  these  surfaces  (being,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  Article,  their 
common  normal  at  the  point  where  they  touch)  cuts  the  plane  of 
the  axes.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  correct  working  of  the  teeth 
of  wheels  and  racks  is  the  following : — 

The  line  of  connection  of  tlie  teeth  should  odvoays  traverse  the  piU^ 
point 


For  example,  in  fig.  82,  A^  T^  and 


Ag  Tg 


may  represent  tbo 


traces  of  pirts  of  the  acting  surfaces  of  a  pair 
of  teeth  belonging  to  the  driver  and  follower 
respectively,  T^  and  Tg  a  pair  of  particles  in 
these  surfaces,  which  at  a  given  instant  touch 
each  other  in  one  point,  and  Pj  Tj  Tg  Pg  the 
common  normal  at  that  point;  then  that 
normal  ooght  always  to  traverse  the  pitch- 
point  L 

At  the  instant  of  passing  the  line  of  centres 
the  point  of  contact  of  a  pair  of  teeth  coincides 
with  the  pitch-point. 

124.  Tmmh  —  ]>ellnitl«B*  of  their  Parts. — 
That  part  of  the  front  or  acting  surface 
of  a  tooth  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch- 
surface  is  called  the  face;  that  part  which  lies  within  the 
pitch-surface,  the  flank.  The  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  the  driver 
drive  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  follower,  and  the  faces  of  the 
teeth  of  the  driver  drive  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  the  follower. 
The  corresponding  divisions  of  the  back  of  a  tooth  may  be  called 
the  BACK- FACE  and  back-flank.  The  face  of  a  tooth  in  outside  gear- 
ing is  always  convex;  the  flank  may  be  convex,  plane,  or  concave. 

When  the  motion  of  a  pair  of  wheels  is  reversed,  the  backs  of 
the  teeth  become  the  acting  surfaces. 

By  the  pitch-point  op  a  tooth  is  meant  the  point  where  the 


Fig.  82. 
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jHtch-line  of  the  wheel  cuts  the  front  of  the  tooth.  At  the  instant 
of  passing  the  line  of  centres,  the  pitch-points  of  a  pair  of  teeth 
coincide  with  each  other,  with  the  point  of  contact,  and  with  the 
pitch-point  of  the  pitch -lines. 

The  DEPTH  of  a  tooth  is  the  distance  in  the  direction  of  a  radius 
from  root  to  crest ;  the  extent  to  which  the  crest  of  a  tooth  projects 
beyond  the  pitch-surface  is  called  the  addendum  ;  and  a  line  parallel 
to  the  pitch-line,  and  touching  the  crests  of  all  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
or  rack,  is  called  the  addendum-line,  or,  in  a  circular  wheel,  the 
ADDENDUM-CIRCLE.  The  radius  of  the  addendum-circle  of  a  circular 
wheel  is  called  the  heal  radius,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  radius 
of  the  pitch-circle,  which  is  called  the  geometrical  radius. 

Clearance  or  freedom  is  the  excess  of  the  total  depth  above  tlie 
working  depth,  or,  in  other  words,  the  least  distance  between  the 
crest  of  a  tooth  of  one  wheel  and  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between 
two  teeth  of  another  wheel,  with  which  the  first  wheel  gears. 

The  pitch  of  a  pitch-line  is  divided  by  the  frcnts  and  backs  of 
the  teeth  into  thickness  and  space.  The  excess  of  the  space 
between  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  above  the  thickness  of  the  teeth  of 
another  wheel  with  which  the  first  wheel  gears  is  called  play  or 
back-lash;  because  it  is  the  distance  thix)ugh  which  the  pitch-line 
of  the  driver  moves  after  having  its  motion  reversed  before  the 
backs  of  the  teeth  begin  to  act. 

125.  €ust«iiiarf  DimcnsUns  of  Teeth.— .The  following  are  cus- 
tomary  dimensions  for  teeth,  taken  from  a  table  which  Mr. 
Fairbairn  gives  in  his  treatise  On  Afillivork  (see  fig.  83). 

It  is  to  be  imderstood  that  these  customary  dimensions  may  be 
departed  from  when  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 
Examples  of  this  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 


Fiij.  83. 
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Let  the  pitch  0  D  =  p;  then 

Depth,  total,  A  B  =  075 p; 

Clearance  or  freedom,  E  B„ )        /.     n^/s      .  a  Ai  •    v  • 

Also,  play  or  back-la^h,  F  D  -  C  F  }  =^-^=  ^"^^^  "^  ^'^^  "^^^' 

Depth,  working,  A  E  =  075  p  -/; 
Addendum,  A  G  =  ^  A  E; 


Thickness,  C  F  =^ 


-/. 


Space,  F  D  =--  ?-^. 
2 

Thickness  of  ring  which  carries  the  teeth  (in  a  cast-iron  wheel) 
=  thickness  of  tooth  at  root. 

The  least  thickness  sufficient  for  the  teeth  of  a  given  pair  of 
wheels  is  a  question  of  strength,  depending  on  the  force  to  be 
exerted;  and  although  such  questions  properly  belong  to  a  later 
division  of  this  ti-eatise,  it  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  the 
rule  generally  relied  on : — Divide  the  greatest  pressure  to  he  exerted 
beticeen  a  pair  of  teet/i  in  pounds  by  1,500;  tJie  square  root  of  the 
quotient  will  be  t/ie  least  proper  tfiickness  in  inches. 

For  pressures  expressed  in  kilogrammes,  and  thicknesses  in 
millimetres,  the  divisor  becomes  1*055;  the  rule  being  in  other 
respects  the  same. 

The  least  breadth  sufficient  for  the  fronts  of  teeth  is  a  quantity 
depending  on  dynamical  principles,  and  belonging  properly  to  the^ 
next  division;  but  for  convenience  it  may  here  be  stated  that  an 
ordinary  rule  is  as  follows : — Divide  tlie  greoUest  pressure  to  be  exerted 
in  pounds  by  the  pitcJtr  in  inches,  and  by  160;  the  quotient  uxUl  be  ther 
breadth  in  inches. 

For  pressures  in  kilogrammes  and  dimensions  in  millimetres^ 
instead  of  dividing  by  160,  multiply  by  9. 

1 26.  Tceih  for  laside  Gearin8.>-The  figures  of  the  acting  surfaces 
of  teeth  for  a  pitch-circle  in  inside  gearing  are  exactly  the  same 
with  those  suited  for  the  same  pitch-circle  in  outside  gearing;  but 
the  relative  positions  of  teeth  and  spaces,  and  those  of  faces  and 
flanks,  are  reversed ;  and  the  addendum-circle  is  of  less  radius  than 
the  pitch-circle.  All  the  rules  in  the  ensuing  Articles,  with  these 
modifications,  may  be  applied  to  inside  gearing. 

1 27.  C^MMMOB  Velocity  ond  BebUlre  Velocity  of  Tecth-^Appronch 

Df  Contact.— The  common  velocity  of  a  pair  of 
*  0*04  inch  =s  1  millimetre,  nearly. 
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teeth  is  that  component  velocity  along  the  line  of  connection  which 
is  common  to  the  pair  of  particles  that  touch  each  other  at  a  given 
instant  In  fig.  82,  page  115,  let  C^  P^  and  Cg  Pg  be  the  two 
common  perpendiculars  of  the  line  of  connection  and  the  two  axes 
respectively,  and  let  a^  and  o^  denote  the  angular  velocities  about 
those  axes ;  then  the  common  component  in  question  has  the  value 

a,'C^T^  =  a^'C^T^ OO 

The  relaUve  velocity  of  a  pair  of  teeth  is  the  velocity  with  which 
their  acting  surfaces  slide  over  each  other;  and  it  is  found  as 
follows : — Conceive  one  of  the  pitch-suifaces  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
other  to  roll  upon  it,  so  that  the  line  of  contact  (I,  fig.  82,  page 
115)  becomes  an  instantaneous  axis;  find  the  resultant  angular 
velocity  (see  Articles  73  to  77,  pages  52  to  56,  and  Articles  81  and 
^2,  pages  66  to  68),  and  multiply  it  by  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
the  point  of  contact  of  th6  teeth  (T,  fig.  82)  from  the  instantaneous 
■axis;  the  product  will  be  the  relative  velocity  required.  That  is 
to  say,  let  c  denote  the  resultant  angular  velocity  about  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  the  pitch-surface  which  is  supposed  to  roll ; 
and  in  ^g.  82  let  I T  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  of 
oontact  from  the  instantaneous  axis;  then  the  relative  velocity  of 
sliding  is 

c-IT. (2.) 

The  values  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity  c  (as  has  been 
shown  in  the  previous  Articles,  already  referred  to)  are,  for  parallel 
axes  in  outside  gearing,  c  =  Oj  +  agj  for  pai-allel  axes  in  inside 
gearing,  c  =  «!  —  ©2^  *^^  ^^^  intersecting  axes,  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  a^  and  Og  ^^  ^be  sides. 

While  the  point  of  contact,  T,  is  advancing  towards  the  pitch- 
point  I,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  are  sliding  towards  each  other;  and 
this  relative  motion  is  called  the  approach. 

The  relative  velocity  gradually  diminishes  as  the  approach  goes 
on,  and  vanishes  at  the  instant  when  I  T  =  0 ;  that  is,  when  the 
point  of  contact  coincides  with  the  pitch-point;  so  that  at  that 
precise  instant  the  pair  of  teeth  are  in  rolling  contact. 

After  the  point  of  contact  has  passed  the  pitch-point,  the  roots  of 
the  teeth  are  sliding  away  from  each  other  with  a  gradually 
increasing  relative  velocity;  and  this  relative  motion  is  called  the 

RECESS. 

During  the  approach  the  flank  of  the  driver  drives  the  face  of 
the  follower;  during  the  recess  the  face  of  the  driver  drives  the 
flank  of  the  follower. 

The  extent  of  the  sliding  motion  of  a  pair  of  teeth  is  equal,  during 
the  approach,  to  the  excess  of  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  driven 
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todt&  above  the  length  of  the  flank  of  the  driviDg  tooth ;  and  dnring- 
the  recess,  to  the  excess  of  the  length  of  the  face  of  the  driving 
tooth  above  the  length  of  the  flank  of  the  driven  tooth. 

The  PATH  OP  CONTACT  is  the  Hue  traversing  the  various  positions 
of  the  point  of  contact,  T  (tig.  82,  page  115).  If  the  line  of  con- 
nection preserves  always  the  same  position,  the  path  of  contact 
coincides  with  it,  and  is  straight;  in  other  cases  the  path  of  contact 
is  curved. 

It  is  divided  by  the  pitch-point  I  into  two  parts:  the  patJt  of 
approctch,  described  by  T  in  approaching  the  pitch-point;  and 
the  paili>  qf  recess,  described  by  T  after  having  passed  the  pitch- 
point 

The  path  of  contact  is  bounded  where  the  approach  commences 
by  the  addendum-line  of  the  follower;  and  where  the  recess  ter- 
minates, by  the  addendum-line  of  the  driver.  The  length  of  the 
path  of  contact  must  be  such  that  there  shall  always  be  at  least 
one  pair  of  teeth  in  contact;  and  it  is  better  still,  when  practicable, 
to  make  it  so  long  that  there  shall  always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of 
teeth  in  contact;  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 

128.  Arc  of  c^Biad.  {A,  M.,  454.) — The  arc  of  contact  on  a 
pitch-line  is  that  part  of  the  pitch-line  which  passes  the  pitch-point 
during  the  action  of  one  given  tooth  with  the  corresponding  tooth 
of  the  other  wheeL 

'  In  order  that  one  pair  of  teeth  at  least  may  be  in  action  at 
each  instant,  the  length  of  the  arc  of  contact  must  be  greater  than 
ike  pitch;  and  when  practicable,  it  should  be  double  the  pitcJi,  in 
order  that  two  pairs  of  teeth,  at  least,  may  be  in  action  at  each 
instant;  but  this  is  not  always  practicable;  and  the  most  common 
values  are  from  1  -4  to  1  '8  times  the  pitch.  It  is  divided  by  the 
frtmt  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  belongs  into  two  parts :  the  arc  of 
approach,  lying  in  advance  of  the  front  of  the  tooth ;  and  the  arc  of 
recess,  lying  behind  the  front  of  the  tooth.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  arcs  of  approach  and  of  recess  of  equal  length ;  and  in  that 
case  each  of  them  must  be  greater  than  Imlfthe  pitch,  and  should, 
if  practicable,  be  made  eqiwl  to  the  pitcL  For  a  given  pilch-line, 
and  a  given  pitch  and  figure  of  tooth,  the  length  of  those  arcs 
depends  on  the  addendum,  in  a  manner  to  be  afterwards  described. 

129.  OMiquitT  of  ArU«ii.— The  obliquity  of  action  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  is  the  angle  which  the  line  of  connection  makes  at  any 
instant  with  a  tangent  plane  to  the  two  pitch -surfaces ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  ^g.  82,  page  115,  the  complement  of  the  angle  at  L 
When  the  path  of  contact  is  a  straight  line,  coinciding  at  every 
instant  with  the  line  of  connection,  the  obliquity  is  constant;  in 
other  cases  it  is  variable;  and  its  mode  of  variation  is  usually  such 
that  it  diminishes  during  the  approach,  and  increases  again  during 

In  a  dynamical  point  of  view,  it  is  advantageous  to  make 
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tbe  obliquity  as  small  as  possible;  and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  obliquity  of  action  and  the  number  of 
teeth  which  makes  it  impracticable  to  use  pinions  of  fewer  than  a 
cei*tain  number  of  teeth  with  less  than  a  certain  maximum  obliquity 
of  action.  Mr.  Willis,  from  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
ordinary  practice,  concludes  that  the  best  value  on  the  whole  for 
the  mean  obliquUy  of  action  in  toothed  gearing  is  between  14°  and 
15**.  Such  an  angle  may  be  easily  constructed  by  drawing  a  right- 
angled  triangle  whose  three  sides  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers 

65  :  63  :  16; 

when  the  required  angle  will  lie  opposite  to  the  shortest  side  of  the 
triangle.     The  values  of  its  chief  trigonometrical  functions  are — 

sine, 16  ^  65  =  0-2461538,  nearly. 

cosine, 63  -r-  65  =  0*9692308,  nearly. 

tangent, 16  -r-  63  =  02539683,  nearly. 

cosecant, %5  h-  16  =  4*0625. 

cotangent, 63  -^  16  =  3*9375. 

The  corresponding  angle  is  1 4''  15';  being  a  little  less  than  one-25tb 
part  of  a  revolution. 

130.  The  Teetii  of  Spar-Wbeels  andl  Backs  have  acting  surfaces 
of  the  class  called  cylindrical  surfaces,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of 
that  term ;  and  their  figures  are  designed  by  drawing  the  traces  of 
their  surfaces  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  rack,  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  that  is  to  gear 
with  the  rack);  which  plane  contains  the  pitch-lines  and  the  line  of 
connection,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  ^g. 
S2y  page  115.  The  jmth  of  contact,  also,  is  situated  in  the  same 
plane ;  and  the  angle  of  obliquity  of  action  is  at  each  instant  equal 
to  the  angle  I C  P,  which  the  common  perpendicular,  C  P,  of  the  line 
of  connection  and  one  of  the  axes  makes  with  the  line  of  centres, 
Cj  I  Cg.  Because  of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  rules  for 
drawing  the  figui^es  of  the  teeth  of  spur-wheels,  those  rules  are  used, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  devices  to  be  afterwards  described,  for 
drawing  the  figures  of  the  teeth  of  bevel  wheels  and  skew-bevel 
wheels  also. 

131.  laralale  Teetli  tmv  CIrcalar  Wheels.  {A,  M.y  457.) — Tlie 
simplest  of  all  forms  for  the  teeth  of  circular  wheels  is  that  in 
which  the  path  of  contact  is  a  straight  line  always  coinciding  with 
the  line  of  connection,  which  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  line 
of  centres,  and  is  inclined  at  a  constant  angle  of  obliquity  to  the 
common  tangent  of  the  pitch-lines. 

In  ^g.  84,  let  C^,  Cj,  be  the  centres  of  two  circular  wheels,  whoso 
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ptcH-circles  are  marked  Bj,  Bg.     Through  the  pitch-point  I  draw 
the  intended  line  of  connectiony  P^  Fj,  makings  with  the  line  of 
centres,  the  angle  0  I  P  =  the  complement 
of  the  intended  obliquity. 

From  C.  and  Cg  draw  Cj  Pj  and  Cg  Pj 
per])endicular  to  Pj  Pg,  with  which  two  per- 
pendiculars as  radii  describe  circles  (called 
base-circlea)  marked  Dj,  Dy  ^i- 

Suppose  the  base-circles  to  be  a  pair  of  ^ 
circular  pulleys,  connected  by  means  of  a  '^ 
cord  whose  course  from  pulley  to  pulley  is " 
Pj  I  Pj.  As  the  line  of  connection  of  those 
pulleys  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  proposed 
teeth,  they  will  rotate  with  the  required 
velocity-ratio.  Now,  suppose  a  tracing  {)oint, 
T,  to  be  fixed  to  the  cord,  so  as  to  be  carried 
along  the  path  of  contact,  Pj  I  Pg.  That 
point  will  trace,  on  a  plane  rotating  along 
with  the  wheel  1,  part  of  the  involute  of  the  base-circle  D^,  and 
on  a  plane  rotating  along  with  the  wheel  2,  ])art  of  the  involute 
of  the  base-circle  Dg,  and  the  two  curves  so  traced  will  always  cut 
the  line  of  connection  at  right  angles,  and  touch  each  other  in  the 
required  point  of  contact  T,  and  will  therefore  fulfil  the  condition 
required  by  Article  122,  page  114.  The  teeth  thus  traced  aro 
called  InvoliUe  TeeUi, 

All  involute  teeth  of  the  same  jiitch  work  smoothly  together. 

The  following  is  the  process  by  which  the  figures  of  involute 
teeth  are  to  be  drawn  in  practice : — 

In  Gg.  85y  let  C  represent  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  I  the  pitch- 
point,  C  I  the  geometrical  radius,  BIB  the  pitch-circle,  and  let 
the  intended  angle  of  obliquity  of  action  be  given,  and  also  the 
pitch.  (In  the  example  represented  by  the  figure,  the  obliquity  i& 
supposed  to  be  14^°,  as  stated  in  Article  129,  page  120;  and  the 
wheel  has  30  teeth.)     Then  proceed  by  the  following  rules ; — 

I.  To  draw  Hie  base-circle  and  the  line  of  connection.  About  C, 
vith  the  radius  C  P  =  CI  x  cosine  of  obliquity  (that  is  to  say,  iu 

the  present  example,    —  C  I),  draw  a  circle,  D  P  D ;  this  is  the 

base-circle.     Then  about  I,  with  a  radius  IP   =   CI    x    sine  of 

obliquity  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  exam[)le,  —  C  I),  draw  a 

bo 

hhort  circular  arc,  cutting  the  base-circle  in  P.  Draw  the  stniight 
line  P  F I  E;  this  will  bo  the  line  of  connection;  and  it  will  touch 
the  base-circle  at  P. 

TL  To  find  Hie    normal   pitch,   tlie  addetidumy   and   Hie  real 
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rcuKiut,  and  to  draw  tite  addendum-circle  and  the  Jlank^rde.     Ai 
tlie  pitch-pointy  I,  draw  the  sti-aight  line  I  A,  touching  the  pitch- 


Fig;  85. 


circle,  and  lay  off  upon  it  the  length  I  A  equal  to  the  pitch. 
From  A  let  fall  A  E  pei-pendicular  to  I  E.  Then  I  E  will  be 
what  may  be  called  the  normal  pitch,  being  the  distance,  as  mea- 
sured along  the  line  of  connection,  from  the  front  of  one  tooth  to 
the  front  of  the  next  tooth. 

The  normal  pitch  is  also  the  pitch  on  Hie  base-circle;  that  is,  the 
distance,  as  measured  on  the  base-circle,  between  the  front  of  one 
tooth  and  the  front  of  the  next. 

The  ratio  of  the  normal  pitch  of  involute  teeth  to  the  circular 
pitch  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  base-circle  to  that  of 
the  pitch-circle ;  that  is  to  say, 

Y  -T-  =  p-y  =  cosine  of  obliquity  ( 


G5 


in  the  present  example). 
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Id  order  that  two  pairs  of  teeth  at  least  may  always  be  in  action, 
the  are  of  contact  is  to  consist  of  two  halves,  each  equal  to  the  pitdi 
{see  Article  128,  page  119).  Lay  off  on  the  line  of  connection, 
E  P,  the  distance  I  F  =  I  E.  Then  E  F  will  be  the  path  of  con- 
tact (Article  127,  page  119),  consisting  of  two  halves,  each  equal  to 
the  normal  pitch. 

Draw  the  straight  line  C  E;  this  will  be  the  real  radius^  and 
the  circle  E  G  G',  drawn  with  that  radius,  will  be  the  addendum- 
circle,  which  all  the  crests  of  the  teeth  are  to  touch.  Then,  with 
the  radius  C  F,  draw  the  circle  F  H  (marked  with  dots  in  the 
£gure) ;  this  may  be  called  the  flank-circle,  for  it  marks  the  inner 
ends  of  the  flanks  of  all  the  teeth. 

The  addendum  is  C  E  -  C  I. 

IIL  To  draw  the  root  circle;  that  is,  the  circle  which  the 
bottoms  of  all  the  hollows  between  the  teeth  (or  clearing  curves,  as 
tbey  are  called)  are  to  touch.  First  find,  by  drawing  or  by  calcula- 
tion, the  greatest  addendum  of  any  wheel  with  which  the  given  wheel 
may  have  to  gear;  that  is,  the  addendum  of  the  smallest  practicable 
pinion  of  the  same  pitch  and  obliquity ;  that  is,  the  addendum  of  a 
pinion  in  which  the  pitch  subtends  at  the  centre  an  angle  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  obliquity.  With  the  obliquity  already  stated, 
such  a  pinion  has  25  teeth.  To  find  the  addendum  of  such  a 
pinion  by  drawing : — Through  F,  parallel  to  P  C,  draw  F  L,  as 
cutting  I  C  in  L.  Join  L  E;  then  L  E  -  L  I  will  be  the  required 
prealed  addendum.  To  find  the  greatest  addendum  by  calculation, 
let  ^  denote  the  obliquity,  and  p  the  pitch ;  then 

LE  -  LI  =pcotanf  |  ^  (3  sin2^+ 1) -1  l- 

With  the  angle  of  obliquity  already  stated,  this  gives 
L  E  -  L  I  =  0-343  jt?,  very  nearly; 

and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  value  0*35  p,  which  is  very  commonly 
oaed  for  the  addendum  of  teeth. 

To  the  greatest  addendum,  thus  found,  add  a  suitable  allowance 
for  clearance  (Article  125,  page  116),  and  lay  off  the  sum  I  K 
inwards  from  the  pitch-circle  along  the  radius.  Then  C  K  will 
be  the  radius  of  the  required  root-circle. 

IV.  To  draw  the  traces  of  the  teeth,  Mark  the  pitch-points  of 
the  fronts  of  the  teeth  (I,  T,  &c.),  according  to  the  principles  of 
Article  121,  page  113,  and  those  of  their  backs,  by  laying  off  a 
suitable  thickness  on  the  pitch-circle  (see  Article  125,  page  116). 
Obtain  a  ^Hemplet,''  or  thin  flat  disc  of  wood  or  metal,  having  its 
edge  accurately  shaped  to  the  figure  of  the  base-circle.  Such  a 
templet  is  represented  in  plan  by  C  D  D,  fig.  ^Q,  and  in  elevation 
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by  D'  D'.     A  piece  of  watch-spi-ing,  marked  P  M  in  plan,  and  F  M' 
in  elevation,  b  to  have  its  edges  tiled  so  as  to  leave  a  pair  of  shaip 


Fig.  86. 


projecting  tracing-points,  marked  T,  ^,  in  elevation,  and  T  in  plan. 
One  end  of  that  spring,  P,  F,  is  to  have  a  round  hole  drilled  in  it, 
and  to  be  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  templet  by  means 
of  a  screw,  about  which  the  spring  is  to  be  free  to  turn ;  and  the 
other  end,  M,  M',  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  knob  to  hold  it  by.  Place 
the  templet  on  the  drawing  (or  pattern,  as  the  case  may  be),  so 
that  C  shall  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  D  D  with 
the  base-circle;  and  also  so  that  the  lower  of  the  two  tracing-points, 
when  the  spring  is  moved  to  and  fro,  shall  pass  through  the  pitch- 
}>oint  of  a  tooth;  then  that  ti'acing-|)oint  will  draw  the  trace  of  the 
front  of  the  tooth ;  and  by  turning  the  templet  about  C,  and  repeat- 
ing the  process,  the  traces  of  the  fronts  of  any  i*equired  number  of 
teeth  may  be  drawn. 

To  di-aw  the  tmces  of  the  backs  of  the  teeth,  the  position  of  the 
spring  relatively  to  the  templet  is  to  be  reversed,  by  turning  it 
about  the  screw  at  P,  so  as  to  use  the  tmcing-point  that  was 
previously  uppermost. 

The  distance,  P  T,  from  the  screw  to  the  tracing-points  should 
not  be  less  than  tvjice  tJie  normal  pitch. 

V.  The  Clearing  Curves  are  the  traces  of  the  hollows  which  lie 
inside  the  flank-circle,  F  H,  fig.  ^5,  Their  side  jmrts  ought  to  be 
tangents  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  (at  F  and  H, 
for  example),  and  their  bottom  parts  ought  to  coincide  with  the 
root-circle  through  K.  Those  different  parts  may  be  joined 
to  each  other  by  means  of  small  circular  arcs.  In  connection 
with  the  figures  of  the  side  parts  of  those  clearing  curves,  it  may 
b«  observed,  that  F  L  is  a  tangent  to  the  inner  end  of  the  flank 
r  F,  and  therefore  to  the  clearing  curve  at  that  point ;  and  that 
tangents  to  the  inner  ends  of  other  flanks  may  be  drawn  by  re- 
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peating  tlie  pi-ocess  by  which  F  L  is  drawn,  or  bj  the  followiDg 
process: — About  C,  with  the  radius  C  N  =  P  F,  draw  a  circle; 
F  L  N  will  be  a  straight  tangent  to  that  circle;  and  so  also  will 
all  the  tangents  to  the  Hanks  at  their  inner  ends.  Tlierefore,  from 
the  inner  ends  of  all  the  flanks,  both  front  and  back,  draw  straight 
lines  touching  the  circle  C  N,  and  so  placed  that  the  straight  lines 
from  the  front  and  back  flanks  of  the  same  tooth  shall  not  cross 
each  other;  these  lines  will  show  the  proper  positions  for  the  side 
parts  of  the  clearing  curves.  When  the  flank-circle  coincides  with 
the  base-circle  (as  in  the  smallest  pinion  of  a  given  pitch),  the  side 
parts  of  the  clearing  curves  coincide  with  the  radii  drawn  from 
the  centre  C  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  flanks. 

1 32.  lar^iaie  Teeth  for  Kack*.— The  following  is  the  process  of 
designing  the  teeth  of  a  straight  rack  which  is  to  gear  with  an 
involute-toothed  wheel  of  a  given  pitch  and  a  given  obliquity : — In 
fig.  87,  let  A  B  be  the  pitch-line  of  the  rack,  and  let  A  I  =  1 1'  be 

the  pitch.    Lay  off  A  IB       j,  ^ ^ 

=  the  given  angle  of  ob-        /^""^-^^Z™^"  /        \  T      V 

liquity,  and  from  A  let     -y \  ^^^  A^-^^^  \ jp \— B 

fall  A  E  perpendicular  to      /. _A....mi. l\\-^-Up  \ 

I  E;  then  I  E  will  be--'- ^ ^-^ -^ ^-— -» — 

the  normal  pitdi;  further,  pi^  gy 

if  the  path  of  contact  is 

to  consist  of  two  halves,  each  equal  to  half  the  normal  pitch, 
I  E  will  be  one  of  those  halves;  then  in  E  I  pi-oduced  make 
I  F  =  I  E,  and  I  F  will  be  the  other  half  of  the  path  of  con- 
tact.  Through  E,  parallel  to  A  B,  draw  EG  G';  this  will  be 
the  addendum  line;  through  F,  pamllel  to  B  A,  draw  F  H; 
this  will  be  the  flank-line,  marking  the  inner  ends  of  the  acting 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Perpendicular  to  A  B  dmw  I  K,  equal  to 
the  greatest  addendum  in  the  set  of  wheels  of  the  given  pitch  and 
obliquity  with  an  allowance  for  cleamnce  added,  as  in  Rule  III. 
of  Article  131,  page  123;  through  K,  parallel  to  A  B,  draw  a 
straight  line;  this  will  be  the  root-line,  with  which  the  bottoms  of 
all  the  hollows  between  the  teeth  are  to  coincide. 

The  traces  of  the  fronts  of  the  teeth  are-  straight  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  E  F,  and  the  fronts  themselves  are  planes  perpendicular 
to  E  F.  The  backs  of  the  teeth  are  planes  inclined  at  the  same 
angle  to  A  B  in  the  contrary  direction. 

133.  Peculiar  ProperUea  •f  lar^lnie  Te«th.— Involute  teeth  have 
some  jiecnliar  properties  not  possessed  by  teeth  of  other  figures. 

I.  Sets  of  involute  teeth  have  a  definite  and  constant  normal 
pitch;  being,  as  already  explained,  the  distance  between  the  fronts 
of  successive  teeth,  measured  on  the  path  of  contact,  or  on  the 
circumference  of  the  base-circle;  and  all  wlieels  and  racks  toith 
involute  teeUh  of  the  same  normal  pitch  gear  correctly  tvitlt  each  oilier. 
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IL  The  length  of  the  line  of  centres,  or  perpendicular  distance 
between  the  axes,  of  a  pair  of  wheels  with  involute  teeth  of  the 
same  normal  pitch,  or  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
a  wheel  with  involute  teeth  to  the  addendum-line  of  a  rack  with 
which  it  gears,  may  he  altered;  and  so  long  as  the  wheels,  or  wheel 
and  rack,  are  sufficiently  near  together  to  make  the  path  of  contact 
longer  than  the  normal  pitch,  and  sufficiently  far  asunder  for  the 
crests  of  each  set  of  teeth  to  clear  the  hollows  between  the  teeth 
of  the  other  set,  the  wheels,  or  the  wheel  and  rack,  will  continue 
to  work  correctly  together,  and  to  preserve  their  velocity-mtio ; 
although,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  the  pitch-lines,  the  pitch 
as  measured  on  the  pitch-lines,  and  the  obliquity,  will  all  be  altered 
when  the  length  of  the  line  of  centres  is  altered.  In  other  words, 
the  velocity-ratio  of  a  pair  of  wheels  with  involute  teeth  of  the 
same  normal  pitch  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  their 


Fig.  88. 

base-circles,  and  depends  on  this  ratio  alone;  and  the  velocity-ratio 
of  a  wheel  and  rack  with  involute  teeth  of  the  same  normal  pitcln 
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depends  solely  on  the  radius  of  the  base-circle  of  the  wheel  and 
on  the  angle  of  obliquity  of  the  line  of  connection. 

Another  way  of  stating  this  property  of  involute  teeth  is,  that 
the  pitch-Hues  of  wheels  and  racks  with  such  teeth  are  arbitrary  to 
an  extent  limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  having  a  path  of  contact 
of  a  certain  length. 

One  practical  result  of  this  is  (as  Mr.  Willis  first  pointed  out), 
that  the  back-lash  of  involute  teeth  is  variable  at  will,  being  capable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished  by  moving  the  wheels,  or  the  wheel 
and  rack,  farther  from  or  nearer  to  each  other,  and  may  thus  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  be  no  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  jamming  of  the  teeth — a  proi)erty  not  possessed  by  teeth 
of  any  other  figure. 

III.  Given  (in  fig.  88),  the  centres,  C,  O,  the  hase-cvrdeSy  D  D, 
ly  ]>,  and  the  addendum-circles,  A  A,  A'  A',  of  a  pair  of  spur- 
u^ieels  triih  involute  teeth  of  a  given  normal  pitch,  to  find  Hie  line  of 
connection,  the  pitch-point,  the  pitch-circles,  the  pitch  on  Hie  pitch' 
circles,  and  the  path  of  contact. 

Draw  a  common  tangent,  P  P,  to  the  two  base-circles  in  such  a 

position  as  to  run  from  the  driver  to  the  follower  in  the  direction 

of  motion.     That  common  tangent  will  be  the  line  of  connection : 

the  point  I,  where  it  cuts  the  line  of  centres,  will  be  the  pitch-point : 

two  circles,  B  B  and  B'  B',  described  about  C  and  O  respectively, 

and  touching  each  other  in  I,  will  be  the  pitch-circles:  the  pitch 

on  the  pitch -circles  will  be  greater  than  the  normal  pitch  in  the 

CI       C'l 
ratio  -TT^fr  =  T^TTTr  J  ^i^tl  thc  part  E  E'  of  the  line  of  connection  which 
C  P      C  P  ^ 

lies  between  the  two  addendum-circles  will  be  the  path  of  contact. 

rV.  Given  (in  fig.  89),  the  centre,  C,  the  ha^se- circle,  D  D,  a/nd  the 

addendum-cirdey  A  A,  of  a  spur-whed  unih  involute  teeth  qf  a  given 


normal  pitch;  also  the  pitch-line,  B'  B',  and  the  addendum-line,  A'  A', 
i^fa  rack  which  is  to  have  involute  te^  of  the  same  nornml  pitch;  to 
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find  Hie  pitcJi-potTU,  the  pUdKirde  of  Uie  wlied^  the  line  of  connection^ 
tJie  pitch,  as  measured  on  tlic  pitdi-linea,  tJie  pcUli  of  contact,  and  tJie 
position  of  tli/e  fronts  of  the  teeth  oftJie  rack. 

From  C  let  fall  C  I  perpendicular  to  B'  B';  then  I  will  be  the 
pitch-point ;  and  a  circle,  B  B,  of  the  radius  C  I,  will  be  the  pitch- 
circle  of  the  wheel.  From  I  draw  I  P,  touching  the  base-circle 
D  D ;  I  P  will  be  the  line  of  connection.  The  pitch,  as  measured 
on  the  pitch-lines,  will  be  greater  than  the  normal  pitch,  in  the 

C  I 

ratio  p-p  of  the  mdius  of  the  pitch-circle  to  that  of  the  base-circle. 

The  path  of  contact  will  be  the  part  E  E'  of  the  line  of  connection, 
which  is  contained  between  the  addendum-line  of  the  rack.  A'  A', 
and  the  addendum-circle  of  the  wheel,  A  A.  The  fronts  of  the 
teeth  of  the  i-ack  are  to  be  planes  perpendicular  to  I  P,  or,  in  other 
words,  pamllel  to  P  C. 

V.  By  the  application  of  the  pi*eceding  principles,  two  or  more 
wheels  of  different  numbers  of  teeth,  turning  about  one  axis,  can 
be  made  to  gear  conectly  with  one  wheel  or  with  one  rack ;  or  two 
or  more  parallel  racks,  with  different  obliquities  of  action,  may  be 
made  to  gear  correctly  with  one  wheel,  the  normal  pitches  in  each 
case  being  the  same ;  and  thus  differential  movefnents  of  various  sorts 
may  be  obtained.     This  is  not  possible  with  teeth  of  any  other  form. 

The  obliquity  of  the  action  of  involute  teeth  is  by  many  con- 
sidered an  objection  to  their  use;  and  that  is  the  reason  why, 
notwithstanding  their  simplicity  and  their  other  advantages,  they 
are  not  so  often  used  as  other  forms.  In  anticipation  of  the  subject 
of  the  dynamics  of  machinery  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  principal 
effect  of  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of  involute  teeth  is  to  increase 
the  pressure  exerted  between  the  acting  su daces  of  the  teeth,  and 
also  the  pressure  exerted  between  the  axles  of  the  wheels  and  their 
bearings,  nearly  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  radius  of  the  ])itch-circle 
of  each  wheel  is  greater  than  the  I'adius  of  the  base-circle,  and  that 
a  con'esponding  increase  of  friction  is  produced  by  that  increase  of 
pressure.     In  the  example  of  Article  131,  that  ratio  is  65  :  63. 

134.  Tectii  r«r  m  CSIrea  Path  •f  Contact.— In  the  three  pre- 
ceding  Articles  the  forms  of  the  teeth  are  found  by  assuming  a 
figure  for  the  path  of  contact — viz.,  the  straight  line.  Any  other 
convenient  figure  may  be  assumed  for  the  path  of  contact,  and  the 
corresponding  foims  of  the  teeth  found,  by  determining  what 
cui^ves  a  point  moving  along  the  a.ssumed  path  of  contact  will  trace 
on  two  discs,  rotating  round  the  centres  of  the  wheels  with  angular 
velocities,  which  bear  that  relation  to  the  component  velocity  of  the 
tracing-point  along  the  line  of  connection  which  is  given  by  the 
principles  of  Article  127,  page  118.  This  method  of  finding  the 
forms  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  treatise 
by  Mr.  Edward  Sang. 
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All  wheels  having  teeth  of  the  same  pitch,  traced  from  the  same 
path  of  contact,  work  correctly  together,  and  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  game  set. 

135.  T«eih  Traced  by  BolliNg  Cuttm.  (A,  M.y  452.)— From  the 
principles  of  Articles  122  and  123,  pages  1 14, 1 15,  it  appears  that  at 
every  instant  the  position  of  the  point  of  contact,  T,  of  the  acting 
Riirfaces  of  a  pair  of  teeth  (fig.  82,  page  115),  and  the  corresponding 
podtton  of  lie  pitch-point  I  in  the  pitch-lines  of  the  wheels  to 
which  those  teeth  belong,  are  so  related,  that  the  line,  I  T,  which 
joins  them,  is  normal  to  the  surface  of  each  of  the  teeth  at  the  point 
T.  Now  this  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  tracing- 
point  T,  and  the  instantaneous  aoeis  or  line  of  contact  I,  in  a  rolling 
curve  of  such  a  figure,  that,  being  rolled  upon  the  pitch-line,  its 
tracing-point  T  traces  the  outline  of  a  tooth.  (As  to  rolling 
curves  and  rolled  curves,  see  Articles  72,  74,  75,  77,  78,  79,  pages 
51  to  62.) 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  teeth  may  work  correctly  together,  it  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  instantaneotis  normals  from  the 
pitch-point  to  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  two  teeth  should  coincide 
at  each  instant ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  if  the  ouUines  of  the 
two  teeth  he  traced  by  tlie  motion  of  the  same  traciyig-pointy  in  rolling 
the  same  rolling  curve  on  the  same  side  of  the  pitch-lines  of  the  respec- 
tive toheels. 

Thejlank  of  a  tooth  is  traced  while  the  rolling  curve  rolls  inside 
of  the  pitch-line;  the  face,  while  it  rolls  outside. 

To  illustrate  Uiis  more  fully,  the  following  explanation  is  quoted 
from  the  Article  ^^Medianics  (Applied),'^  in  the  Encydopcedia  Brit" 
anmca(see  ^g,  90): — "If  any 
curve,  R,  be  rolled  on  the  in-    ^ 

side  of  the  pitch-line,  B  B,  of      \^  l^y^^vN^  ^ 

a  wheel,  the  instantaneous  ^' 
axis  of  the  rolling  curve  at 
any  instant  will  be  at  the 
point  I,  where  it  touches  the 
pitch-line  for  the  moment; 
and  consequently  the  line 
A  T,  traced  by  a  tracing-  Fig.  90. 

point  T,  fixed  to  the  rolling 

curve,  will  be  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  T  I;  so 
that  the  traced  curve  A  T  will  be  suitable  for  the  fiank  of  a  tooth, 
in  which  T  is  the  point  of  contact  corresponding  to  the  position  I 
«>f  the  pitch-point  If  the  same  rolling  curve  B,  with  the  same 
tracing-point  T,  be  rolled  on  the  outside  of  any  other  pitch-line,  it 
will  trace  the  face  of  a  tooth  suitable  to  work  with  the  flank 
AT. 

'*In  like  manner,  if  either  the  same  or  any  other  rolling  curve 
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B'  be  rolled  the  opposite  way,  on  the  outside  of  the  pitch-line  B  B, 
80  that  the  tracing-point  T^  shall  start  from  A,  it  will  trace  the 
/ace  A  T'  of  a  tooth  suitable  to  work  with  ajlank  traced  by  rolling 
the  same  curve  H'  with  the  same  tracing-point  T'  inside  any  other 
pitch-line. 

"  The  figure  of  the  path  of  contact  is  that  traced  on  a  fixed  plane 
by  the  tracing-point,  when  the  rolling  curve  is  rotated  in  such  a 
manner  as  always  to  touch  a  fixed  straight  line  E  I  E  (or  E'  I'  E', 
as  the  case  may  be)  at  a  fixed  point  I  (or  T). 

"If  the  same  rolling  curve  and  tracing-point  be  used  to  trace 
both  the  faces  and  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  a  number  of  wheels  of 
differeut  sizes,  but  of  the  same  pitch,  all  those  wheels  will  work 
correctly  together,  and  will  form  a  set.  The  teeth  of  a  rack  of  the 
same  set  are  traced  by  rolling  the  rolling  curve  on  both  sides  of  a 
straight  line. 

"The  teeth  of  wheels  of  any  figure,  as  well  as  of  circular  wheels, 
may  be  traced  by  rolling  curves  on  their  pitch-lines ;  and  all  teeth 
of  the  same  pitch,  traced  by  the  same  rolling  curve  with  the  same 
tracing-point,  will  work  together  correctly  if  the  pitch-surfaces  are 
in  rolling  contact." 

Involute  teeth  themselves  might  be  traced  by  rolling  a  lo<^aritli- 
mic  spiral  on  the  pitch-circle ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  this 
in  detail,  as  the  ordinary  method  of  tracing  tlieui  is  much  more 
simple. 

136.  EpicrcUidal  Te«ih  in  General.— For  tracing  the  figures  of 
teeth,  the  most  convenient  rolling  curve  is  the  circle.  The  path  of 
contact  which  a  point  in  its  circumference  traces  is  identical  with 
the  circle  itself;  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  for  circular  wheels  are  inter- 
nal epicycloids,  and  their  faces  external  epicycloids,  and  both  flanks 
and  faces  are  cycloids  for  a  straight  rack.  (See  Article  74,  page 
53,  and  Article  77,  page  56.) 

Wheels  of  the  same  pitch,  with  epicycloidal  teeth  traced  by  the 
same  rolling  circle,  all  work  con*ectly  with  each  other,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  numbera  of  their  teeth ;  and  they  are  said  to  belong  to 
tJie  same  set. 

For  a  pitch-circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the  rolling  or  describing 
circle  (as  it  is  called),  the  internal  epicycloid  is  a  straight  line, 
being  a  diameter  of  the  pitch-circle ;  so  that  the  flanks  of  the  teeth 
for  such  a  pitch-circle  are  planes  radiating  from  the  axis.  For  a 
smaller  pitch-circle,  the  flanks  would  be  convex,  and  incurved  or 
under-cuty  which  would  be  inconvenient;  therefore  the  smallest 
wheel  of  a  set  should  have  its  pitch-circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the 
describing  circle,  so  that  the  flanks  may  be  either  straight  or 
concave. 

In  ^g,  91,  let  B  B  be  the  pitch -circle  of  a  wheel,  C  C  the  line  of 
centres,  I  the  pitch-point,  B  the  internal  describing  circle,  and  B' 
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Fig.  91. 


the  external  describing  circle,  so  placed  as  to  touch  the  pitoh-ctrcle 

and  each  other  at  I;  let  E  E  be  a  straight  tangent  to  the  pitch- 

circle  at  the  pitch-point;  and  let  T  I  T  be  the  path  of  contact, 

consisting  of  the  path  of  approach,  T  I, 

and  the  path  of  i*ecess,  I  T.     Each 

of  those  arcs  should  be  eqnal  to  the 

pitch    when    practicable,    in    order 

that  there  may  be  always  at  least  two 

pairs  of  teeth  in  action ;  but  this  is 

not  always  i»ossiblo;  and  the  length  b- 

of  each  of  them  in  many  cases  is  only  ^" 

from  0-7  to  0*9  of  the  pitch,  being 

regulated  by  the  customary  practice 

of  making  the  addendum  from  0*3  to 

0-35  of  the  pitch. 

The  real  radius  of  the  wheel  is 

the  distance  from  its  centre  to  the 

point  T,  *at  tlie  outer  end  of  the  face 

of  a  tooth ;  the  dotted  circle  travers- 
ing ly  is  the  addendum-circle,  and  the   perpendicular  distance 

from  T  to  the  pitch-circle  B  B  is  the  addendum. 

The  flank-circle  is  a  circle  described  about  the  centre  of  the 

wheel,  and  traversing  the  point  T;  and  the  clearing  curves  (as  in 

the  case  of  involute  teeth,  Article  131,  Rule  V.,  page  124)  must 

have  a  depth  sufficient  to  clear  the  greatest  addendum  given  to  the 
teeth  of  any  one  of  the  set  of  wheels  that  are  capable  of  gearing 
with  the  wheel  under  consideration. 

In  passing  the  line  of  centres,  the  line  of  connection  coincides  with 
the  tangent  E  E,  and  the  obliquity  is  nothing.  The  greatest  angle  of 
obliquity  of  action  is,  during  the  approach,  E  I  T,  and  during  the 
recess  E I T*;  and  the  mean  angles  of  obliquity  during  the  approach 
and  recess  are  the  halves  of  those  greatest  angles  respectively.  From 
the  results  of  practical  ex|>erience,  Mr.  Willis  deduces  the  rule  that 
the  mean  obliquity  should  not  exceed  15^,  or  one-twenty-fourth  of 
a  revolution ;  therefore  the  maximum  obliquity  should  not  exceed 
30°,  or  one-twelfth  of  a  revolution ;  therefore  the  arcs  I  T  and  I  V 
should  neither  of  them  in  any  case  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  describing  circles  to  which  they  respectively  belong; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  if  either  of  those  arcs  is  to  be  equal  to 
the  pitch,  the  circumference  of  the  describing  circle  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  six  times  tlte  pitch;  therefore  the  smallest  pinion  of  a  set 
should  have  twelve  teetL 

137.  Traelas  Bpicfcl«kbil  Teeth  bf  T«nipl«<^— The  face  of  an 
epicydoidal  tooth  may  be  traced  by  rolling  a  templet  of  the  form 
dike  describing  circle  upon  a  convex  templet  of  the  form  of  the 
pitch-circle;  and  the  flank^  by  rolling  a  templet  of  the  form  of  the 
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describing  circle  upon  a  concave  templet  of  the  form  of  the 
pitch-circle. 

When  the  fixed  templet  is  either  convex  (as  when  the  face  of 
the  tooth  of  a  wheel  is  to  be  traced)  or  straight  (as  when  either  the 
face  or  the  flank  of  the  tooth  of  a  mck  is  to  be  traced),  the  rolling 
templet  may  be  prevented  from  slipping  on  the  fixed  templet  by 
connecting  them  together  by  means  of  a  slender  piece  of  watch- 
spring,  as  follows : — In  ^g.  92,  C  B  B  represents  the  fixed  templet 


of  the  form  of  the  pitch-circle,  and  R  the  rolling  templet  of  the 
form  of  the  describing  circle.  Q  I  P  is  a  slender  piece  of  watch- 
spring,  fastened  by  a  screw  at  P  to  the  edge  of  the  fixed  templet, 
and  by  a  screw  at  Q  to  the  edge  of  the  rolling  templet.  The  spring 
may  have  a  sharp  tracing-point  formed  at  T  on  one  of  its  edges,  as 
already  described  in  Article  131,  Rule  IV.,  and  shown  in  fig.  86, 
page  124.  A  T,  in  ^g.  92,  represents  part  of  the  epicycloid  traced 
by  the  point  T,  and  I  the  point  of  contact  of  the  pitch-circle  and 
describing  circle.     The  radius  of  each  of  the  templets  ought  to  be 
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made  less  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  which  it  represents,  by 
haJ/Uie  tJiickness  of  the  spring  P  Q. 

When  the  fixed  templet  is  concave  (for  tracing  the  flanks  of 
teeth)  this  method  of  preventing  the  rolling  templet  from  slipping 
is  not  available. 

138.  Stralght-Fhiaked  Eplcycloldal  TecUi.— In  the  oldest  form  of 
epicycloidal  teeth,  the  traces  of  the  flanks  are  straight  lines  radiat- 
ing fi-om  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  being  the  lines  which  would  be 
ti-aced  by  a  describing  circle,  of  half  the  radius  of  the  pitch-circle, 
rolliifg  inside  the  pitch -circle.  Hence,  in  order  that  a  pair  of 
wheels  with  teeth  described  according  to  this  principle  may  gear 
correctly  together,  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  each  wheel  must  be 
traced  by  rolling  upon  the  outside  of  its  pitch -circle  a  describing 
circle  oi  half  the  radius  oftlie  oHier  pitch-circle. 

For  example,  in  fig.  93,  let  C  and  C  be  the  centres  of  a  pair  of 


Fig.  98. 

ipnr-wheels,  and  B  B  and  B  B'  their  pitch-circles,  touching  each 
other  in  the  pitch-point  I.  Lay  off"  the  pitch-points  of  the  fronts 
and  backs  of  the  teeth  on  each  of  the  pitch-circles,  and  draw 
straight  lines  from  the  centres  of  the  wheels  to  the  points  of  division 
of  their  respective  pitch-circles ;  these  lines  will  be  the  traces  of  the 
flanks  of  the  teeth.  Bisect  C  I  in  E,  and  C  I  in  B',  and  about 
R  and  R'  respectively  describe  circles  traversing  I ;  these  will  be 
the  two  describing  circles  for  the  faces  of  the  teeth.     Lay  ofl*^  on 
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those  two  circles,  safficient  lengths,  I  E  and  I  'E,  for  the  two 
divisions  of  the  path  of  contact;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  these  lengths 
must  be  greater  than  half  the  pitch,  and  should  be  made  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  pitch  as  practicabla  Then  a  circle,  A  A,  described 
about  C  through  E',  will  be  the  addendum-circle  of  the  first 
wheel,  and  a  circle.  A'  A',  described  about  C,  through  E,  will 
be  the  addendum-circle  of  the  second  wheel  The  two  root- 
dircles,  K  K  and  K'  K',  are  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  leave  a 
sufficient  clearance  between  each  of  them  and  the  opposite 
addendum-circle. 

To  trace  the  front  and  back  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  first  wheel, 
roll  the  describing  circle  B!  on  the  pitch-circle  B  B;  to  trace  the 
front  and  back  faces  of  the  teeth  of  the  second  wheel,  roll  the 
describing  circle  R  on  the  pitch-ciixjle  B'  B'.  This  may  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  templets  connected  together  by  means  of  a  spring, 
as  described  in  Article  137,  page  131. 

The  traces  of  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  of  a  rack,  according  to  this 
system,  are  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  pitch-line,  and  those 
of  the  faces  are  cycloids.  The  traces  of  the  faces  of  a  wheel  that  is 
to  gear  with  a  rack  are  involutes  of  the  pitch-circle. 

Epicycloidal  teeth  described  by  this  method  are  very  smooth  and 
accurate  in  their  action ;  but  they  laboui*  under  the  disadvantage 
that  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  any  given  wheel  are  not  suited  to 
work  accurately  with  the  flanks-  of  the  teeth  of  any  wheel  whose 
i-adius  differs  from  double  the  radius  of  the  describing  circle  with 
which  they  were  traced. 

139.  EpIcTcloidal  T«eth  Tr»—A  by  nm  llniforai  l><wcrlbiiig 
Circle.— The  property  of  working  accurately  with  all  teeth  of  the 
same  pitch,  whatsoever  the  radius  of  the  pitch-circle,  is  given  to 
epicycloidal  teeth  by  tracing  both  the  faces  and  the  flanks  of  all 
teeth  of  the  same  pitch,  by  rolling  the  same  describing  circle  upon 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  pitch-circle — a  system  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Willia  This  method  is  illustrated  by  ^g,  91,  page 
131,  already  described  in  Article  136.  In  order  that  the  mean 
obliquity  of  action  may  not  in  any  case  exceed  15°,  nor  the 
maximum  obliquity  30°,  the  circumference  of  the  describing  circle 
employed  is  six  tirnes  the  pitch;  so  that  its  radius  is  six  times  the 
radial  pitch  (see  Article  119,  page  111).  According  to  this  system, 
the  traces  of  both  the  flanks  and  the  faces  of  the  teeth  of  a  rack 
are  cycloids. 

140.  Appiwzlamte  ]>mwing  of  EpIcreUidal  TMtli.->Yarious 
approximate  methods  of  drawing  epicycloids  have  already  been 
described  in  Article  79,  pages  59  to  62.  The  following  are  the 
additional  explanations  required  in  order  to  show  the  application 
of  those  methods  to  epicycloidal  teeth : — 

L  By  hoo  pawn  of  Circfidwr  Arcs.    In  fig.  94,  let  I  A  be  part 
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of  the  pitch-cirda  of  a  wheel.    Draw  the  describing  circle  touching 
the  pitoh-cirde  at  anj  convenient  point,  I,  and  outside  or  insid^ 


Fig.  94. 

according  as  the  face  or  the  flank  of  a  tooth  is  to  be  traced. 
(Letters  without  an  accent  refer  to  the  face ;  letters  with  an  accent, 
to  the  flank) 

Draw  the  straight  tangent  I  P,  equal  in  length  to  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  arc  of  contact,  and  in  it  take  I  D  =  ^  I  P.  Then, 
with  the  radius  D  P  =  f  I  P,  draw  the  circular  arc  A  B;  A  and 
B  will  be  the  two  ends  of  the  required  epicycloidal  arc.  Join  B  I ; 
and  firom  A  draw  the  straight  tangent  A  C,  cutting  B  I  in  C. 
Then  A  C  and  B  C  will  be  the  normals  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
epicycloidal  arc.  Then  proceed,  according  to  Rule  IV.  of  Article 
79,  pages  61  and  62,  fig.  48,  to  draw  two  circular  arcs  approxi- 
mating to  the  required  curve;  and  perform  the  same  operation 
both  for  the  face  and  for  the  flank  of  the  tooth. 

According  to  this  method,  the  traces  of  the  face  and  flank  of  a 
tooth  consist  each  of  a  pair  of  circular  arcs,  and  the  two  arcs  which 
join  each  other  at  the  pitch-point,  A,  of  a  tooth  have  a  common 
tangent  there;  because  their  centres  are  in  the  straight  line 
C  A  C. 

IL  By  one  pair  of  CirevHar  Area — Mr,  Willises  Method,  Mr. 
Willis  fost  showed  how  to  approximate  to  the  figures  of  epicy- 
cloidal teeth  by  means  of  two  circulpir  arcs — one  concave,  for  the 
flank,  the  other  convex,  for  the  face;  and  each  having  for  its  radius 
the  mean  radius  of  curvature  of  the  epicycloidal  arc.  Mr.  Willis's 
rules  may  be  deduced  from  the  formula  for  finding  the  centre  of. 
curvature  of  an  epicycloid,  which  is  given  in  Article  78,  equation  2, 
page  59;  that  formula  being  applied  to  the  point  in  the  epicy- 
cloid whose  normal  meets  the  pitch-circle  at  a  distance  from  the 
pitch-point  of  the  tooth  to  be  traced  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
pitch,  and  the  obliquity  of  that  normal  to  the  pitch-circle  being 
IS". 
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In  ^g.  95,  let  B  C  be  pai-t  of  the  pitch-circle,   and   A  the 
•  pitch-point  of  a  tooth  wh(»se 

front  is  to  be  traced.  Lay 
off,  in  opposite  directions 
from  the  point  A,  the  arcs 
A  B  and  A  C,  each  eqnal  to 
one-half  of  the  pitch .  Draw 
the  radii  of  the  pitch-circle, 
B  D  and  C  E,  and  through 
the  points  B  and  C  draw 
the  straight  lines  B  F  and  C  G,  making  angles  of  75°  with  the 
radii  respectively ;  these  lines  are  normals  to  the  face  and  to  the 
flank  of  the  tooth  respectively.  Let  n  denote  the  number  of  teeth 
in  the  wheel.  Lay  off  along  the  two  normals  the  distances  B  F 
and  C  G,  as  calculated  by  the  following  formulse : — 
pitch         n         n  r  -  P^^^ 


Fig.  95. 


BF  = 


n  + 


G  = 


-  12' 


then  F  will  be  the  centre  of  curvature  for  the  face,  and  G  the 
centre  of  curvature  for  the  flank. 

About  F,  with  the  radius  F  A,  draw  the  circular  arc  A  H ;  this 
will  be  the  trace  of  the  face  of  the  tooth.  About  G,  with  the 
radius  G  A,  draw  the  circular  arc  A  K ;  this  will  be  the  trace  of 
the  flank  of  the  tooth. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  this  rule,  Mr.  Willis  has  published 
tables  of  the  values  of  B  F  and  C  G,  and  invented  an  instrument 
called  the  *^  Odontography*  That  instrument  is  an  oblong  piece 
of  card-board^  F  G  K  H,  fig.  96^  measuring  about  13  inches  by  7^ 

inches.  The  oblique 
edge,  L  H,  makes  an 
angle  of  75°  with  the 
edge  G  F ;  so  that  when 
the  edge  L  H  is  laid 
along  a  radius,  O  I,  of 
a  pitch-circle,  B  B, 
the  edge  GIF  shows 
the  positions  of  normals 
to  acting  surfaces  of 
teeth  whose  pitch- 
points  are  at  a  distance 
from  I  equal  to  half 
the  pitch.  Along  the 
edge  GIF  two  scales  of  equal  parts  are  laid  off  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  point  I,  where  the  straight  line  coinciding 
with  H  L  meets  G  F;  the  scale  I  F  serving  to  mark  the  centres 
for  faces^  and  the  scale  I  G  the  centres  for  flanks,  at  distances 


Kg.  9C. 
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from  I  computed  by  the  formulsB.  Values  of  those  distances  for 
diffei'ent  pitches  and  numbers  of  teeth,  and  other  useful  dimen- 
sions, are  given  in  tables  which  are  printed  on  the  sides  of  the 
card-board. 

141.  Tccch  Oearing  with  R««n4  UlaTM — Tmndiles  and  Pln-trb««ls» 
— When  two  wheels  gear  together,  and  one  of  them  has  cylindrical 
pins  (called  staves)  for  teeth,  that  one  is  called,  if  it  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  a  pinrtohed,  and  if  the  smaller,  a  trundle.  The  traces  of 
the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel  are  drawn  in  the  following  manner : — 
In  Gg,  97,  let  Bg  be  the  pitch-circle  and  Cg  the  centre  of  the 
trundle  or  pin-wheel,  and  let  B^  B^  be  the  pitch-circle  of  the  other 
wheel.  Divide  the  pitch-circle,  Bj  Bj,  into  arcs  equal  to  the  pitch, 
and  through  the  points  of  division  trace  a  set  of  external  epicy- 
cloids by  rolling  the  pitch-circle  Bo  on  the  pitch-circle  B^,  with  the 
centre  of  a  stave  for  a  tracing-point,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ; 
then  draw  cui*ves  parallel  to  and  within  the  epicycloids,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  them  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  stave.  These  will  be  the 
fronts  and  backs  of  the  required  teeth.  The  clearing  curves  are 
circular  arcs  of  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  staves. 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  98. 


When  the  teeth  drive  the  staves,  the  whole  path  of  contact 
consists  of  recess,  and  there  is  no  approach ;  for  the  teeth  begin  to 
act  on  the  staves  at  the  instant  of  passing  the  line  of  centres. 
When  the  staves  drive  the  teeth,  the  whole  path  of  contact  consists 
of  approacfi,  and  there  is  no  recess ;  for  the  staves  cease  to  act  on 
the  teeth  at  the  instant  of  passing  the  line  of  centres.  The  latter 
mode  of  action  is  avoided  where  economy  of  power  is  studied, 
because  it  tends  to  produce  increased  friction,  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  under  the  head  of  the  Dynamics  of  Machines. 

To  drive  a  trundle  in  inside  gearing,  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  should  be  curves  parallel  to  internal  epicycloids,  A 
peculiar  case  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  98,  where  the  radius  of 
the  pitch-circle  of  the  trundle  is  exactly  one-half  of  that  of  the 
pitch-circle  of  the  wheel;  the  trundle  has  three  equidistant  staves; 
and  the  internal  epicycloids  described  by  their  centres,  while  the 
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pitch-circle  of  the  trundle  is  rolling  within  that  of  the  wheel,  are 
three  straight  lines,  diameters  of  the  wheel,  making  angles  of  60® 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
form  three  straight  grooves  intersecting  each  other  at  the  centre, 
each  being  of  a  width  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  stave  of  the 
trundle,  with  a  sufficient  addition  for  back-lasL 

The  following  is  the  constniction  given  by  Mr.  "Willis  for  finding 
in  pin-wheels  and  trundles  wluit  is  the  greatest  radius  of  stave 
consistent  toith  having  an  a/rc  of  contact  not  less  than  the  pitch  (see 
fig.  99):— 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  wheel  with  teeth,  and  C  that  of  the 

wheel  with  staves.  On  their 
two  respective  pitch-circles  lay 
off  the  arcs  I  D  and  I  B,  each 
equal  to  the  pitch.  Draw  the 
straight  line  I  B;  draw  also  the 
straight  line  C  E,  bisecting  the 
angle  I  C  D,  and  cutting  I  B  in 
E;  then  B  E  will  be  the  greatest 
radius  that  can  be  given  to  the 
staves  consistently  with  having 
an  arc  of  contact  not  less  than 
the  pitch. 

The  proof  is  as  follows: — Be- 
cause the  fronts  and  backs  of  the 
teeth  are  similar,  the  crest  of 
the  tooth  that  acts  on  a  stave  at 
B  must  be  in  the  straight  line 
C  E,  that  bisects  the  angle  I  C  D. 
When  the  centre  of  a  stave  is  at 
B,  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
stave  and  tooth  must  be  in  the 
line  of  connection  I  B.  When 
the  staves  have  the  greatest 
radius  consistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  action,  while  the 
centre  of  a  stave  moves  from  I  to 
B,  the  point  of  contact  and  the  crest  of  the  tooth  coincide,  and 
are  therefore  at  the  point  E,  where  I  B  and  C  E  intersect. 

Should  C  E  pass  beyond  B,  the  proposed  pair  of  wheels  will  not 
work,  and  the  design  must  be  altered ;  and  such  is  also  the  case 
when  C  E  either  traverses  the  point  B  or  cuts  I  B  so  near  to  B  as 
to  give  a  radius  too  small  for  strength. 

In  practice,  the  radius  B  E  ought  to  be  made  a  little  le^  than 
that  given  by  the  Rule,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of 
imperfect  working  through  the  effects  of  tear  and  wear. 


Fig.  99. 
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The  smallest  number  of  staves  commonlj  met  with  in  a  trundle 
is  five. 

A  straight  rack  may  have  staves  instead  of  teeth ;  it  is  then  called 
a  pin-rack;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  fronts  and  hacks  of  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  to  gear  with  it  should  be  parallel  to  involutes  of  the  pitch- 
circle  of  that  wheel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  toothed  straight  rack 
may  gear  with  a  trundle,  and  then  the  teeth  of  the  rack  are  to  be 
traced  by  first  rolling  the  pitch-circle  of  the  trundle  on  the  pitch- 
line  of  the  rack,  so  as  to  draw  cycloids,  and  then  drawing  curves 
parallel  to  and  inside  those  cycloids,  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
i-adius  of  the  staves. 

142.  Intemlttent  Gear* 
tai^— The  action  of  a  pair 
of  wheels  is  said  to  be         _ 
ifUermiUeni  when    there  / 

are  certain  parts  of  the  \ 

revolution  of  the  driver 
during  which  the  follower 
stands  stilL  This  is 
effected  by  having  a  dead 
arc,  or  portion  without 
teeth,  such  as  A  E,  ^g, 
100,  in  the  circumference 
of  the  driver,  to  which 
there  corresponds  a  suit- 
able gap  in  the  series  of 
teeth  of  the  follower,  as 
between  C  and  D ;  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  also 
required  a  guide-plate^  G 
H,  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
follower,  which,  when  the 
connection  of  the  wheels 
is  renewed,  is  acted  upon 
by  a  piriy  F,  in  the  driver. 

Supposing  the  radii  and 
the  pitch  of  a  pair  of 
wheals  to  be  given,  and 

also  the  arc  of  repose — by  ^_ 

which  term  is  meant  the      y.^^  /'  \  \  \     ^ 

length  upon  the   pitch-  ^^^--^  ^ 

circle  of   the    driver  of  Fig.  100. 

that    part  which    is    to 

pass  during  the  pause  in  the  movement  of  the  follower — ^the  method 
of  designing  those  wheels  so  as  to  work  with  smoothness  and 
precision  is  as  follows : — 
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Draw  the  pitch -circles,  and  divide  them  as  usual;  draw  also 
the  addendum-circles  and  root-circles  according  to  the  ordinary 
miles.  Mark  the  point,  K,  where  the  addend um-cii'cles  cut  each 
other  at  the  receding  side;  this  will  be  the  point  at  which  the 
action  of  the  teeth  will  terminate,  at  the  instant  when  the  pause 
begins.  Through  K  draw  a  curve  suited  for  the  front  of  a  tooth  of 
the  follower,  and  let  C  be  the  pitch- point  of  that  tooth.  Then, 
starting  from  C,  lay  off  the  pitch-points  of  the  fronts  and  backs  of 
the  teeth  of  the  follower,  and  draw  those  fronts  and  backs.  Then, 
looking  towards  the  approaching  side,  mark  the  furthest  tooth  from 
the  line  of  centres,  which  is  cut  by  the  addendum-circle  of  the 
driver;  let  D  be  the  pitch-point  of  the  face  of  that  tooth.  The 
crest  of  the  tooth  D  is  to  be  cut  away  so  as  exactly  to  fit  the 
addendum-circle  of  the  driver,  and  the  teeth  between  it  and  the 
tooth  C  are  to  be  omitted,  leaving  a  smooth  part  of  the  root-circle 
between  the  front  of  C  and  the  back  of  D ;  this  is  the  i^equired 
yap. 

Measure  the  arc  C  D  on  the  pitch-circle  of  the  follower  between 
the  fronts  of  the  teeth  C  and  D,  and  to  its  length  add  the  length 
of  the  intended  arc  of  repose;  from  the  sum  subtract  the  spa/:e,  B  E, 
that  is  to  be  left  between  each  pair  of  teeth  on  the  pitch-circle  of 
the  driver;  the  remainder  will  be  the  dead  arc,  A  E,  which  is  to  be 
laid  off  on  the  pitch-circle  of  the  driver.  The  two  ends  of  that  arc 
are  to  be  bounded  by  curves  like  the  front  and  back  of  a  tooth  of 
the  driver  respectively:  a  front  at  A,  a  back  at  E;  and  the  inter- 
vening part  of  the  rim  of  the  driver  is  to  have  a  smooth  edge 
coinciding  with  its  addendum-circle. 

For  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  connection  between  the  driver 
and  follower,  the  cylindrical  pin  F  is  to  be  fixed  with  its  centre 
in  the  pitch-circle  of  the  driver,  and  the  guide-plate  G  H  is  to  be 
fixed  to  the  corresponding  .side  of  the  follower.  The  acting  edge 
of  the  guide-plate  is  to  be  8hai)ed  like  the  front  of  a  tooth  for 
working  with  the  pin  F  (as  in  Article  141,  page  137);  and  the 
distance  on  the  pitch-circle  of  the  follower  from  the  front  of  that 
edge  to  the  front  of  the  tooth  D  is  to  be  equal  to  the  distance  on 
the  pitch-circle  of  the  driver  from  the  front  of  the  pin  F  to  the 
front  of  the  tooth  B ;  so  that  when  B  is  driving  D,  F  shall  at  the 
same  time  be  driving  G  H.  The  end  G  of  the  guide-plate  in  the 
position  of  repose  should  project  just  far  enough  inside  the  pitch- 
circle  of  the  driver  to  insure  that  the  pin  F  shall  meet  it. 

The  action  in  working  is  as  follows : — Just  before  the  pause,  the 
front.  A,  of  the  dead-arc  drives  the  front  of  the  tooth,  C,  in  the 
usual  way  throughout  the  ordinary  path  of  contact;  and  then,  as 
there  is  a  gap  following  C,  the  crest  of  the  front  A  continues  to 
drive  C  until  the  crest  of  C  reaches  the  position  K,  and  clears  the 
addendum-circle  of  the  driver.     At  that  instant  the  driver  loses 
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liold  of  the  follower,  and  at  the  same  iDRtant  the  top  of  the  tooth  D 
comes  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  dead  arc,  which  it  is  shaped 
to  fit;  and  this  prevents  the  follower  from  moving  until  the  dead 
arc  has  passed  clear  of  the  tooth  D.  At  this  instant  the  pin  F 
begins  to  drive  the  guide-plate  G  H,  and  continues  to  do  so  until 
the  tooth  B  has  begun  to  drive  the  tooth  D,  and  the  connection 
is  renewed. 

If  the  pressure  to  be  exerted  is  considerable,  there  may  be  a  pair 
of  pins  at  F,  one  at  each  side  of  the  driver,  and  a  pair  of  guide- 
])lates  at  G  H,  one  at  each  side  of  the  follower. 

The  shortest  arc  through  which  the  follower  can  be  driven  in 
the  interval  between  two  pauses  is  C  D ;  and  such  is  the  case  when 
B  is  the  front  of  a  second  dead  arc,  and  the  tooth  D  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  second  gap.  In  this  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the  pin  F,  in  order  to  insure 
its  clearing  the  tip,  G,  of  the  guide-plate  when  the  next  pause 
begins. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  the 
designing  of  a  wlied  and  rack  with  intermittent  action.  When  the 
rack  is  the  follower,  a  pair  of  similar  and  parallel  racks,  rigidly  framed 
together,  may  be  made  to  gear  with  opposite  edges  of  a  spur-wheel, 
having  a  toothed  arc  and  a  dead  arc  so  arranged  as  to  drive  the  two 
racks  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  produce  a 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  piece  of  which  they  are  jmrts.  This 
combination  belongs  to  Class  C  of  Mr.  Willi.s's  airangement.  As 
to  the  form  which  it  takes  when  one  tooth  only  acts  at  a  time,  see 
Article  164,  further  on.     (See  also  Addendum,  page  2B>(d,) 

143.  The  Tcdh  of  Non-circninr  WhecU  may  be  traced  by 
rolling  circles  or  other  curves  on  the  pitch-lines ;  and  when  those 
teeth  are  small,  compared  with  the  wheels  to  which  they  belong, 
each  tooth  is  nearly  similar  to  the  tooth  of  a  circular  wheel  whose 
pitch-circle  has  a  radius  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
pitch-line  of  the  actual  wheel  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  is 
situated ;  the  tooth  being  traced  by  means  of  the  same  describing 
circle  which  is  used  for  the  circular  wheel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  an  uniform  describing  circle  for 
teeth  of  a  given  pitch  (as  explained  in  Article  139,  page  134)  is 
the  most  easily  practicable  method  of  tracing  teeth  for  a  non- 
cii*cular  wheel.  It  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  templets,  as 
in  Article  137,  page  131. 

The  operation  is  necessarily  much  moi*e  laborious  than  the 
corresponding  operation  for  a  circular  wheel;  because  in  a  non- 
circular  wheel  the  teeth  have  figures  vaiying  with  the  curvature 
of  the  pitch-line. 

If  the  pitch-line  of  a  non-circular  wheel  is  one  whose  radii 
of  curvature  at  a  series  of  points  can  be  easily  found,  a  series  of 
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figures  may  be  used  for  the  teeth  similar  to  the  figures  suited  for 
circular  wheels  of  those  radii;  and  in  drawing  those  figures  the 
approximate  methods  of  Article  140,  pages  134  to  136,  may  be 
employed.* 

*  The  foUoMring  relation  between  the  radii  of  curvature  at  a  pair  of  corre- 
sponding points  of  a  pair  of  pitch-lines  that  roll  together,  may  be  useful  to 
determine  one  of  those  radii  of  curvature  when  the  other  is  known.  Let 
r  and  r'  be  the  two  segments  into  which  the  pitch -point  divides  the  line  of 
centres  at  the  instant  when  the  pair  of  corresponding  points  in  question  are 
in  contact ;  let  p  and  p'  be  the  two  radii  of  curvature  at  these  points,  and 
let  0  be  the  angle  which  those  radii  make  with  the  line  of  centres  at  the 
instant  before  mentioned ;  then 


}^l--(U?)'^o- (»•) 


When  the  pitch -lines  are  in  inside  gearing,  the  greater  of  the  two  segments, 
r,  r',  is  to  be  made  negative,  and  each  radius  of  curvature  is  to  be  comjidered 
as  positive  for  a  convex  and  negative  for  a  concave  pitch -line. 

For  a  pair  of  equcd  elliptic  pitch-lines^  as  in  Article  108,  page  93,  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  a  pair  of  corresponding  points  are  equal,  and  are  therefore 
both  given  by  the  following  formulae : — 


1        1       cos  0  /I 
or, 


,-v--^-(-;*^)^ «■' 


="■     p..) 


^       (r  4-  r'jcosO'' 

and  the  same  formuhe  apply  to  any  pair  of  equal  and  similar  lohed  pitch-lines 
of  the  class  described  in  Article  1U9,  page  97. 

For  a  logarithmic  spiral  pitch-line  (Article  110,  page  99)  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  point  is  given  by  the  formula 

o-^r- ('•) 

and  may  be  found  approximately  by  construction,  as  already  described  in 
the  article  referred  to. 

If  07ie  of  the  pitch-lines  is  straight  (a  case  already  used  as  an  example  in 
Article  107,  page  92),  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  line 
is  at  every  point  equal  to  nothing ;  so  that  equation  1  of  this  note  becomes 
(for  the  other  pitch-line) 

7=(^  J)"'""" • '^-^ 

Let  c  denote  the  length  of  the  line  of  centres,  and  a  the  shortest  distance 
of  the  straight  pitch -line  from  its  own  axis  of  motion ;  then  r'  =  -—  ;  and 

r  ==  c  —  r'ssc g ;  consequently  equation  4  becomes 


1  ccos'6 


p       a  c  cos  0  —  a"  '" 


.(4  a.) 

.(4lL) 


cos'B      ccos'e 
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Wben  a  pair  of  non-circular  wheels  are  connected  by  means  of 
teeth  alone,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  obliquity  of  the  action  of  the 
teeth  does  not  become  too  great  in  certain  positions  of  the  wheels. 
That  obliquity  is  greatest  at  the  instant  when  the  obliquity  of  the 
common  tangent  of  the  two  pitch-lines  at  their  pitch-point  to  a 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  centres  at  that  point  is  greatest,  such 
obliquity  being  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  follower;  for,  as 
that  is  also  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  connection 
of  the  teeth  to  the  pitch-lines,  those  two  obliquities  are  added 
together  at  the  instant  iu  question;  their  sum  being  the  total 
obliquity  of  the  line  of  connection  to  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
centres.  Excessive  obliquity  of  action  tends  to  produce  great  fric- 
tion, and  involves  also  the  risk  of  the  teeth  either  getting  jammed 
or  losing  hold  of  each  other.  In  practice,  the  total  obliquity  of 
action  of  the  teeth  of  non-circular  wheels  is  seldom  allowed  to  exceed 
about  50°;  or  say,  about  15°  for  the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  connec- 
tion of  the  teeth  to  the  pitch-lines,  and  35°  for  the  greatest  obliquity 
of  the  pitch-lines  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  centres. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  obliquity  within  such  narrow  limits;  and  that  is  when  the 
wheels  have  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar  elliptic  pitch-lines  centred 
on  two  of  their  foci,  and  it  is  practicable  to  link  the  revolving  foci 
together,  as  shown  in  Article  108,  ^g.  72,  page  96;  for  the  link 
preserves  the  connection  accurately  at  the  time  when  the  obliquity 
of  the  pitch-lines  is  greatest.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  teeth  may 
be  omitted  throughout  a  pair  of  arcs  at  the  two  sides  of  each 
elliptic  pitch-line,  each  such  toothless  arc  having  a  smooth  rim  of 
the  form  of  the  pitch-line,  and  extending  both  ways  from  the  end 
of  the  minor  axis  to  a  pair  of  points  perpendicularly  opposite  the 
foci,  or  nearly  so.     (See  page  292.) 

144.  Tedh  •rBerei-WhMto.  (A,  M.,  467.)--The  teeth  of  a  bevel- 
wheel  have  acting  surfaces  of  the  conical  kind,  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  line  traversing  the  apex  of  the  conical  pitch-surface, 
while  a  point  in  it  is  canied  round  the  traces  of  the  teeth  upon  a 
spherical  surface  described  about  that  apex. 

The  operations  of  drawing  the  traces  of  the  teeth  of  bevel- 
wheels  exactly,  whether  by  involutes  or  by  rolling  curves,  are  in 
every  respect  analogous  to  those  for  drawing  the  traces  of  the  teeth 
of  spur-wheels;  except  that  in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels  all  those 
operations  are  to  be  performed  on  the  suiface  of  a  sphere  de- 
scribed about  the  apex,  instead  of  on  a  plane,  substituting  poles  for 
cerUreSy  and  great  circlea  for  straight  lines. 

In  consideration  of  the  practical  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case 
of  large  wheels,  of  obtaining  an  accurate  spherical  surface,  and  of 
drawing  upon  it  when  obtained,  the  following  approximate  method, 
proposed  originally  by  Tredgold,  is  generally  used : — 
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I.  DevdopmerU  of  Teeth, — Let  O,  fig.  101,  be  the  common  apex 
of  the  pitch-cones,  O  B  I,  O  B'  I,  of  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels ;  0  C, 
O  C',  the  axes  of  those  cones ;  O  I  their  line  of  contact  Perpen- 
dicular to  0  I  draw  A  I  A',  cutting  the  axes  in  A,  A';  make  the 

outer  rims  of  the  patterns  and  of 
^  the  wheels  portions  of  the   cones 
A  B  I,  A  B'  I,  of  which  the  nar- 
row zones  occupied   bj  the   teeth 
^  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  practical 
,  purposes    to    a    spherical    surfiice 

^  desciibed  about  O.     As  the  cones, 

i    A  B  I,  A'  B'  I,  cut  the  pitch-cones 
at  right  angles  in  the  outer  pitch- 
circles,   I  B,   I  B',  they  may  be 
called  the  normal  cones.     To  find 
PI    jQj  the  traces  of  the  teeth   upon  the 

normal  cones,  di'aw  on  a  flat  surface 
circular  arcs,  I  D,  I  D',  with  the  radii  A  I,  A  I ;  those  arcs  will  be 
the  devetopmerUs  of  arcs  of  the  pitch-circles,  I  B,  I  B',  when  the 
conical  surfaces,  A  B  I,  A'  B'  I,  are  spread  out  flat.  Describe  the 
tmces  of  teeth  for  the  developed  arcs^  as  for  a  pair  of  spur-wheels, 
then  wrap  the  developed  arcs  on  the>^ normal  cones,  so  as  to  make 
them  coincide  with  the  pitch-circles,  and  trace  the  teeth  on  the 
conical  surfaces.  \ 

11.  Traces  and  Projections  of  TeetlL—^i^ig,  102  illustrates  the 
process  of  drawing  the  projection  of  a  tootAt  of  a  bevel-wheel  on  a 
2)lane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  In  the  lfii"st  place,  let  A  G 
represent  the  common  axis  of  the  pitch-cone  aiivd  normal  cone ;  A 
being  the  apex  of  the  normal  cone.  Let  A  I  bt!<  the  trace  of  the 
normal  cone  on  a  plane  traversing  the  axis ;  and  Vet  1 1',  perpen- 
dicular to  I  A,  be  part  of  the  trace  of  the  pitch-conje  on  the  same 
plane,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  intended  breadth  oV  the  toothed 
rim  of  the  wheel.  C  I  perpendicular  to  A  C  is  the  Jtadius  of  the 
pitch-circle  in  which  the  pitch-cone  and  normal  cone  iir^tersect  each 
other.  About  A,  with  the  radius  A  I,  dmw  the  c\ircular  arc 
DID,  making  D  I  =  I  D  =  half  the  pitch  ;  D  I  D  \^*^ill  he  the 
development  of  an  arc  of  the  pitch-circle  of  a  length  eqlual  to  the 
pitch.  On  the  arc  D  I  D  lay  off"  I  G  =  I  G  =  half  the  ,  thickness 
of  a  tooth  on  the  outer  pitch-circle.  Then,  by  the  rules  ^Jov  spur- 
wheels,  draw  the  trace,  H  G  E  G  H,  of  one  tooth  and  i^  pair  of 
half-spaces,  with  a  suitable  addendum-circle  through  E  •>  ^^^  a 
suitable  root- circle,  H  F  H. 

The  straight  lino  FIE  will  be  the  trace,  upon  a  plane  ^^travers- 
ing  the  axis,  of  the  outer  side  of  a  tooth ;  and  E  and  F  *  will  be 
the  traces,  on  that  plane,  of  the  outer  addendum-circle  anAi  root- 
circle  respectively.     From  E  and  F  draw  sti-aight  lines,  E  j  ^  ^^^ 
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F  F,  convemng  towards  the  apex  of  the  pitch-cone ;  these  will  be 
the  traces  ot  the  (tddendum-cone  aud  root-cone  re8i>ectively.  (For 
want  of  space,  the  apex  of  the  pitch-cone  is  not  shown  in  iig.  102.) 
Through  T,  parallel  to  F  I  E,  draw  F I  E';  thU  will  be  the  trace. 


Fig.  102, 


on  a  plane  traversing  the  axis,  of  the  inner  side  of  a  tooth ;  and 
the  points  TS,  I',  and  F'  will  be  respectively  the  traces  of  the 
inner  addendum-circle,  inner  pitch-circle,  and  inner  root-circle. 

Through  A,  parallel  to  C  I,  draw  the  straight  line  Ate,  and 
oonceive  this  line  to  be  traversed  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tho 
axis,  as  a  new  plane  of  projection.  Through  the  points  F,  I,  E, 
P,  r,  K,  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  C  A,  cutting  A  0  in 
/f  h  ^  /}  ♦'»  ^'/  these  points,  marked  with  small  letters,  will  be 
the  projections,  on  the  new  plane,  of  the  points  marked  with  the 
corresponding  capital  lettera 
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Divide  the  depth,  F  E,  of  the  tooth  at  its  outer  side  ioto  any 
convenient  number  of  intervals.  Through  the  points  of  division 
draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  C  A;  these  will  cut/«  in  a  aeries  of 
points,  whicli  will  be  the  projections  of  the  points  of  division  of 
F  K  Through  the  points  of  division  of  F  E,  and  also  through 
the  projections  of  those  points,  dmw  circular  arcs  about  A  as  a 
centre.  Measure  a  series  of  thicknesses  of  the  tooth  on  the  arcs 
which  cross  F  E,  and  lay  off  the  same  series  of  thicknesses  on  the 
corresponding ai-cs  which  croas/e;  a  curve,  hy  eg  h,  drawn  through 
the  points  thus  found,  will  be  the  required  projection,  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  axis,  of  the  outer  side  of  a  tooth. 

The  projection,  U  g'  e  g'  h\  of  the  inner  side  of  a  tooth  is  found 
by  a  similar  process,  except  that  the  measuring  and  laying-off  the 
thicknesses  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  fact  that  each  pair  of 
corresponding  points  in  the  projections  of  the  outer  and  inner  sides 
lie  in  one  sti-aight  Une  with  A  For  example,  having  drawn  about 
A  a  circular  arc  througli  i\  draw  the  two  straight  lines  A  g,  A  g ; 
these  will  cut  that  arc  in  the  jmints  g'j  ^,  being  the  points  in  the 
))rojection  of  the  inner  side  corresponding  to  g^  g  in  the  projection 
of  the  outer  side ;  and  thus  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  off  the  thick- 
ness g  g. 

145.  To«th  of  Sk«w-lM»T«l  Wheels  —  General  Conditions. — The 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  a  skew-bevel  wheel  belong,  like  its  pitch- 
fiurface,  to  the  hyperboloidal  class,  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which,  in  each  of  its 
successive  positions,  coincides  with  the  line  of  contact  of  a  tooth 
witli  the  corresponding  tooth  of  another  wheel.  Those  surfaces 
may  also  be  conceived  to  be  traced  by  the  i*olling  of  a  hyper- 
boloidal roller  u])ou  the  hyperboloidal  pitch -surface,  in  the  manner 
described  in  Article  84,  pages  70  to  73. 

The  conditions  to  be  fuljilled  by  the  traces  of  tiie  fronts  and 
ba^ks  of  the  teeth  on  Uie  hyperboloidal  pilcJi^-surface  are  : — A.  That 
each  of  those  traces  shall  be  one  of  the  generating  straight  lines  of 
the  hyperboloid  (Article  106,  page  89);  B.  That  the  normal  pitchy 
measured  from  front  to  front  of  the  teeth  along  the  normal  spiral 
(Article  106,  page  89),  shall  be  the  same  in  two  wheels  that  gear 
together— (this  second  condition  is  always  fulfilled  if  the  two 
pitch-surfiaces  are  correctly  designed,  and  the  numbers  of  teeth 
made  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities) ;  and  C.  That 
the  teeth,  if  in  outside  gearing,  shall  be  rigJU-Jianded  on  both 
wheels,  or  l^handed  on  both  wheels;  and  if  in  inside  gearing, 
contrary-handed  on  the  two  wheels. 

Skew-bevel  teeth  may  be  said  to  be  riqht-handed  or  left- 
handed,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  generating  lines 
of  the  teeth  appear  to  deviate  from  the  axis  when  looked  at  with 
the  axis  upright,  as  in  fig.  103,  page  147.      For  example,  the  wheel 
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in  that  figure 
has  left -handed 
teeth ;  for  the 
generatiDg  line 
I'  I  deviates  to  the 
left  of  the  axis 
A'  A.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the 
direction  in  which 
the  crests  of  the 
teeth  appear  to 
deviate  from  the 
radii  of  the  wheel, 
when  looked  at  as 
in  the  upper  part 
of  Qg.  105,  page 
150. 

Right  -  handed 
teeth  have  left- 
handed  normal 
spirals,  and  left- 
handed  teeth 
right-handed  nor- 
mal spirals 

146.  Skcw-berd 
Tecih—  Bale*.— I. 
Normal  Section  of 
a  Tooth. — In  fig. 
103,  let  A  a  A' be 
the  axis  of  a 
skew-bevel  wheel : 
let  a  be  the  centre 
of  the  throat  of 
its  hyperboloidal 
pitch-surface ;  let 
the  dotted  curve 
through  I  be  the 
trace  of  that  sur- 
face on  a  plane 
traversing  the 
axis ;  and  let  0  I 
=r  ai  be  the  radius 
of  the  pitch-circle 
at  the  middle  of 
the  breadth  of  the 
rim  of  the  intended 


ISfuiaz. 
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wheel,  as  found  by  Rule  I.  of  Article  IOC,  page  88.     Draw  by 
Rules  IL  and  III.  of  that  Article,  pages  88,  81),  the  normal  I  A. 


and  tangent  1 1'  I',  to  the  trace  of  the  pitch-surface  at  I.  Then 
find,  by  Rule  V.  of  that  Article,  page  89,  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  normal  spiral  at  the  point  I,  and  lay  off  that  radius  of 
curvature,  I  S,  along  the  normal 

In  fig.  104  (which  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  fig.  103,  for  the  sake 
of  distinctness),  let  A  C,  as  before,  be  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  C  I 
the  radius  of  the  middle  pitch-circle,  I  A  the  normal,  and  I  S  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  spiral ;  draw  I  N  perpendicular 
to  I  S.  Then,  by  Rule  V.  of  Article  106,  page  89,  find  the  angle 
(  =  O  ^7  F  in  fig.  68,  page  88)  which  a  tangent  to  the  normal  spiiul 
makes  with  a  tangent  to  the  pitch-circle,  and  draw  I  P,  making 
that  angle  with  I  N.  Lay  oflf  I  P  equal  to  the  pUdt  as  measur^ 
en  tlie  middle  pitcJi-cirde ;  let  fall  P  N  per|>endicular  to  I  N;  then 
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I  N  will  be  the  normal  pitcJh  at  the  middle  pitch-circle.  About  S, 
with  the  radius  S  I,  draw  a  circular  ai*c,  and  lay  off  on.  that  arc 
the  distance,  D  D,  equal  to  the  normal  pitch,  one-half  to  each  side 
of  I.  Lay  off  the  intended  middle  thickness,  G  G,  of  a  tooth,  one- 
half  to  each  side  of  I.  Then  draw,  by  the  rules  for  spur-wheels, 
the  normal  eection,  H  G  E  G  H,  of  a  tooth,  being  its  trace  upon  a 
8uiface  which  cuts  it  normally  at  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of 
the  vim  of  the  wheel. 

11.  Trace  of  a  Tooth  on  Hie  Normal  Cone, — Through  A  in  ^g.  104 
draw  A  i  parallel  and  equal  to  C  I ,  and  through  I  draw  li  parallel 
and  equal  to  C  A.  About  A,  with  the  radius  A  t,  draw  the  circular 
arc  d  d,  equal  in  length  to  I  P,  the  pitch  on  the  pit<;h-circle,  and 
having  the  middle  of  its  length  at  the  point  i.  This  will  be  the 
arc  ou  the  pitch-circle  corresponding  to  the  arc  D  D  on  the  normal 
spiml. 

Divide  E  F,  the  middle  depth  of  the  tooth,  into  any  convenient 
number  of  intervals;  and  through  E  and  F  and  the  points  of 
division  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  1 1,  cutting  A  t  e  in  a  series 
of  corresponding  points.  Through  the  points  in  E  F  draw  circular 
ai-cs  about  S.  Through  the  corresponding  points  of  e/  draw  cir- 
cular ai*cs  about  A.  From  the  points  where  the  arcs  cut  the  trace 
E  G  H  measure  oblique  half-thicknesses  to  the  centre  line,  E  F,  of 
the  tooth,  cUong  oblique  lines  drawn  parallel  to  P  I ;  and  lay  off 
those  half-thicknesses  at  both  sides  of  e^  along  the  arcs  which  cross 
it.  Through  the  points  thus  found  draw  the  curve  h  g  eg  h;  this 
will  be  tJie  prqjectiony  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tlie  aads,  of  the 
trace  of  a  looUh  upon  (lie  noi'Tnal  cane  of  tlie  pitch-surface  at  the 
middle  of  its  breadth;  that  is,  upon  the  cone  whose  trace  is  A  I  in 
fig.  103.  (If  it  be  desired  to  draw  the  development  of  that  trace, 
lay  off  the  oblique  luUfthicknesses  along  arcs  drawn  about  A, 
through  the  points  of  division  of  the  radius  A  F  I  E.  The  result 
is  the  drawing  of  an  outline  outside  of,  and  nearly  parallel  to, 
H  G  E  G  H.    To  prevent  confusion,  it  is  not  shown  in  the  figure.) 

If  the  pitch-circle  chosen  is  at  the  throat  of  the  hyperboloid,  the 
normal  cone  becomes  simply  the  ]>lane  of  that  circle ;  and  in  fig. 
lOi,  A  fie  coincides  with  A  F  I  E. 

III.  Projections  of  tJie  Middle  Lines  of  a  Tooth, — In  fig.  103,  let 
FIE  and  /i  «,  as  before,  represent  the  projections  of  the  central 
depth  of  a  tooth,  being  part  of  a  normal  (E  I  F  A,  c  if  a)  to  the 
pitch-surface  at  a  ]M)int,  I  i,  in  the  middle  pitch-circle,  whose  radius 
is  C  I  =  a  1 ;  so  that  F,  /,  I,  t,  and  E,  e  are  the  ])rojections  of  the 
middle  points  of  the  tooth  at  the  root,  at  the  pitch-surface,  and  at 
the  crest  respectively;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  projections 
of  the  middle  lines  of  that  tooth  at  the  root,  pitch-surface,  and 
creat  i-espectively. 

About  a  draw  the  circles//',  ii',  and  e  e'  -,  being  the  projections, 
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on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  of  the  root-circle  through  F, 
the  pitch-circle  through  I,  and  the  addendum-circle  through  R 
Draw  also  about  «  the  pitch-circle  at  the  throat  of  the  hyperboloid, 
and  let  a  t'  be  ite  radius.  Through  i  draw  a  stmight  line,  i  i  i,  so 
as  to  touch  this  throat  pitch-circle^  and  let  that  straight  line  cut  the 
circle  1 1'  in  t  and  i'.  Draw  the  straight  lines//'  /'  and  e  e  e^ 
parallel  to  i  »*  t'.  Then  these  three  parallel  lines  will  be  the  pro- 
jections of  the  three  middle  lines  before  mentioned,  on  a  plane 
perpendicvlat'  to  the  axis. 

Describe  about  a  two  circles  touching  ff'f  and  e  e"  e'  respec- 
.  tively.  These  will  be  respectively  tlie  root-circle  and  tfie  addendum' 
circle  at  tJie  iJiroat  of  the  hypei'boloid.  The  roots  and  crests  of  all 
the  teeth  lie  in  a  pair  of  hyperboloidal  surfaces  travei-sing  this 
pair  of  circles,  and  traversing  also  the  pair  of  circles  through  F 
andR 

The  projection,  on  a  plane  traversing  the  axis,  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  tooth  on  the  pitch-surface  is  the  tangent  I  I"  already  found, 
the  points  I"  and  t"  being  in  one  straight  line  parallel  to  a  A.  To 
iind  the  corresponding  projections  of  the  other  two  middle  lines, 
there  are  two  methods. 

First  Method, — From  the  points  of  contact/"  and  c",  parallel  to 
a  A,  draw  /'  F'  and  e"  E",  cutting  a  i  in  F"  and  E'  respectively. 
-Join  F  F"  and  E  E'.     These  will  be  the  required  projections. 

Second  MeUiod, — Lay  off  on  the  axis,  aQ'  =  a  C,  and  a  A'  = 
.a  A,  and  draw  C  I'  puallel  to  C  I :  then  C  I'  will  be  part  of  the 
projection  of  a  pitch-circle  equal  to  C  L  From  i\  parallel  to 
A  a  A',  draw  t  I',  cutting  C  1'  in  I'.  Then  %  and  V  will  be  the 
two  projections  of  one  pitch-point,  and  11"  V  will  be  one  straight 
line.  Join  A'  1\  This  will  be  the  projection  of  a  normal  to  the 
pitch-surface  at  I'.  Through  /'  and  a  (which  lie  in  one  radius, 
41 /'  t  e)  draw  /'  F  and  «'  K  parallel  to  A  a  A',  cutting  A'  I'  in 
F'  and  E'  respectively.  Join  F  F  and  E  E'.  These  will  be  the 
required  projections  of  the  middle  lines  at  the  root  and  ci*eBt  of  the 
tooth  respectively. 

IV.  Complete  Projection  of  a  TooOi  on  a  Plane  Normal  to  the  A  xis, 
— Let  the  plane  of  projection  in  fig.  lOo  be  normal  to  the  axis  of 
the  wheel,  and  (as  in  fig.  103)  let  a  be  the  axis  ;  let  the  circles  e  e', 
i  i\  and  //',  be  the  projections  of  the  middle  addendum-circle, 
middle  pitcb-circle,  and  middle  root-circle  of  the  intended  wheel ; 
let  the  circles  through  e",  i\  and/"  be  the  corresponding  circles  at 
the  throat  of  the  pitch-surface ;  and  let  the  parallel  straight  lines 
e  e"  e,  Hi",  f  f  f\  be  the  projections  of  the  middle  lines  of  a 
tooth  at  the  crest,  pitch-surface,  and  root,  drawn  according  to  the 
preceding  rules. 

At  the  end  of  the  radius  afx  e  construct,  by  the  rules  already  given, 
the  projection  of  the  trace  of  the  tooth  upon  the  middle  normal 
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cone,  being  the  curve  marked  A  ^  6  ^  A  in  fig.  104;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  radius  af'i'e^  construct  a  similar  and  equal  figure.  From 
A  series  of  points  in  the  figure  at  y  t  6  draw  straight  lines  to  the 
corresponding  points  in  the  figure  at/'  %  e  ;  each  ot'  those  straight 
lines  will  be  the  projection  of  a 
geeneralxTig  line  of  the  surface  of  the 
tooth.  For  example,  the  straight 
lines  from  the  corners  of  the  crest 
at  c  to  the  corresponding  corners 
of  the  crest  at  e'  (both  of  which 
lines  touch  the  circle  thro\igh  e) 
will  be  the  projections  of  the 
two  edges  of  the  crest ;  the 
straight  lines  from  the  pair  of 
points  where  the  curve  &t  jf  i  e 
cuts  the  pitch-circle  to  the  cor- 
responding pair  of  points  near 
/'  i'  e'  (both  of  which  lines  touch 
the  circle  through  i)  will  be  the 
projections  of  i£e  lines  in  which 
the  &ont  and  back  of  the  tooth 
respectively  cut  the  pitch-surface ; 
and  the  straight  lines  fi-om  the 
bottoms  of  the  clearing  curves 
near  /to  the  corresponding  points 
near/'  (both  of  which  lines  touch 
the  cirde  through/')  will  be  the 
projectioiis  of  the  lines  marking  the 
lx>ttoms  of  the  hollows  of  which 
these  curves  sere  the  traces. 

The  projections  of  the  outer  and  jjg  ^Qg; 

inner  sides  of   the    tooth   (being 

portions  of  the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  lim  of  the  wheel)  are 
iigui^s  similar  to  the  curve  at  /  i  c,  and  constructed  by  the  same 
method ;  the  dimensions  of  the  former  being  larger  and  those  of 
the  latter  smaller  than  the  dimensions  of  that  middle  figure,  in  the 
proportion  in  which  the  radii  of  the  outer  and  inner  pitch-circles 
ure  respectively  greater  and  smaller  than  those  of  the  middle  pitch- 
circle.  (As  to  those  two  circles,  see  Article  106,  page  90.)  Tho 
tooth  in  fig.  105  is  drawn  of  an  exaggerated  breadth,  in  order  to 
show  more  clearly  the  construction  of  the  figure. 

V.  Modelling  Skew-hevel  Teeth. — Construct  a  frame  of  rods  to  re- 
present the  axis  A  A'  in  fig.  103,  the  equal  radii  C  I  and  C  I',  the 
equal  normals  A  F  I  E  and  A'  F  I'  F,  and  the  generating  line  II'. 
Make  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar  templets,  each  of  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  the  normal  section  of  a  tooth,  H  G  E  G  H,  fig.  104. 
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Fix  those  two  templets  to  the  fi-ame  at  F I  E  and  F'  I'  F,  fig.  103, 
-with  their  flat  surfacen  parallel  to  each  other  and  normal  to  the 
rod  ir.  Then  a  straight  edge  or  a  stretched  wire,  made  to  touch 
the  edges  of  the  templets  at  a  pair  of  corresiwnding  points,  will 
mark  one  of  the  generating  lines  of  a  tooth ;  and  by  the  help  of 
this  apparatus,  teeth  may  be  modelled  suitable  either  for  the  pitch- 
circle  through  C,  or  for  that  through  C,  or  for  the  pitch-circle  at 
the  throat  of  the  hyperboloTd,  or  for  any  other  pitch-circle  on  the 
same  hyperboloTd 

147.  The  Tmnmrerme  ObUqnlty  mf  Skcw-berd  Teeth  is  the  angle, 

P I  N,  fig.  104,  page  148  (equal  to  O  ^r  F'  in  fig.  68,  page  88),  which 
the  normal  spiral  makes  with  the  pitch-circle;  or  it  may  be  other- 
wise defined  as  the  angle  which  the  generating  line  of  a  tooth  on 
the  pitch-surface  makes  with  the  generating  line  of  a  tangent  cone 
at  a  given  point,  I.  From  the  rule  for  finding  that  angle  (Article 
106,  page  89),  it  is  evident  that,  with  a  given  hyperboloidal  pitch- 
surface,  the  transverse  obliquity  of  the  teeth  is  greatest  at  the 
throat,  and  is  the  less  the  farther  the  middle  pitch-circle  of  the 
wheel  is  removed  from  the  throat.  Hence,  it  is  generally  advisable, 
in  designing  skew-bevel  wheels,  to  place  the  pitch-circles  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  throats  of  the  hyperboloids,  because  obliquity 
of  action  tends  to  increase  friction. 

148.  Skew-bcrel  Uliccls  in  Doable  Pair*. — Skew-bevel  wheels 
possess  a  property  which  ordinary  bevel  wheels  do  not — viz.,  that 
of  being  capable  of  combination  by  double  pairs,  as  in  fig.  106.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figure  represents  a  projection  on  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  line  of  contact,  I  I',  and  to  the  common  perpendicular  of  the 
axes  F  G.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  represents  a  projection  on 
a  plane  normal  to  the  common  perpendicular.  Small  letters  in  the 
second  projection  correspond  to  capital  letters  in  the  first  projection. 

B  and  B'  are  two  equal  and  similar  wheels  fixed  on  the  shaft 
A  A',  with  pitch-surfaces  forming  parts  of  the  same  hyperboloid, 
and  at  equal  distances  from  its  throat.  They  have  equal  and  similar 
teeth,  with  equal  obliquities  in  the  same  direction;  and,  in  short, 
both  wheels  may  be  cast  from  the  same  pattern.  In  the  example 
given,  the  teeth  of  both  wheels  are  right-handed.  In  like  manner, 
i>  and  D'  are  two  equal  and  similar  wheels  fixed  on  the  shaft  C  C; 
B  gears  with  D,  and  B'  with  D'. 

This  arrangement  may  be  useful  where  it  is  desired,  for  the  sake 
of  strength  or  of  steadiness  of  motion,  to  divide  the  force  exerted  in 
transmitting  the  motion  between  two  paii-s  of  wheela 

149.  Teeih  with  sieping  Back*. — The  teeth  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding Articles  of  this  Section  have  their  backs  similar  to  their 
fronts,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  wheels  may  be  reversed,  the  backs 
then  acting  as  the  fronts  did  during  the  forward  motion.  There 
are  many  cases  in  mechanism  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
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motion  of  tbe  wheels  should  ever  be  reversed;  and  in  such  cases 
the  backs  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of  wheels  are  required  simply  to  be 


Fig.  106, 

of  such  shapes  as  to  clear  each  other,  without  reference  to  the  trans- 
mifflion  of  motion.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  although  the 
traces  of  the  backs  must  still  belong  to  the  same  class  of  cur^'e8 
with  the  traces  of  the  fronts,  their  obliquity  may  be  considei-ably 
increased,  the  effect  being  to  sti*engthen  the  teeth  at  their 
roots.* 

The  most  convenient  curves  for  the  traces  of  the  backs  of  teeth 
under  those  circumstances  are  involutes  of  a  circle,  for  which  there 
may  be  substituted  in  practice  circular  arcs  approximating  to  them; 

•  This  was  firat  pointed  out  by  Professor  Willis. 
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«md  the  meiiiod  of  diuwiug  those  arcs  is  as  follows : — ^Let  fig.  107 
Teprefleot  ihe  trace  of  part  of  a  wheel  with  its  teeth,  that  wheel 
being  the  smallest  wheel  of  a  set  that  are  to  be  capable  of  gearing 
together;  because  the  smallest  wheel  of  such  a  set  requires  the 
greatest  addendum :  let  C  be  the  centre,  A  A  the  addendum-circle. 


;>-/ 


/ 


/"/ 


B  B  the  pitch-circle,  D  D  the  root-circle,  and  let  E"  I"  J",  E  IJ, 
E*  I'  J',  be  the  fronts  of  teeth  designed  according  to  the  proper 
rules,  and  F",  F,  F,  the  pitch-points  of  the  backs  of  those  teeth. 
To  any  one  of  those  hacic  pitch-poinia,  as  F,  draw  the  ludius  C  F ; 
bisect  C  F  in  G,  and  about  G  draw  the  semicircle  F  K  C.  Draw  a 
straight  line,  H  K,  perpendicular  to  and  bisecting  the  distance,  E  F, 
between  the  crest  E  and  back  pitch-point  F;  and  let  that  straight 
line  cut  the  semicircle  in  K.  About  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius 
C  K,  draw  the  circle  K"  K  K';  this  will  be  the  base-circle  of  the 
required  involutes  (see  Article  131,  page  121). 

To  draw  the  circular  arcs  af>proximating  to  those  involutes, 
lay  off,  from  the  back  pitch-points  to  the  base-circle,  the  equal 
distances  F"  K"  =  F  K'  =  F  K,  &c;  and  about  the  respective 
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oentres,  El,  K',  K",  &c.,  draw  the  circular  arcs  E  F  L,  E'  F'  L', 

E"  F"  L",  &C. 

In  each  of  the  krger  wheels  of  the  set,  the  radins  of  the  base- 

-circle  for  the  backs  is  to  bear  to  the  radios  of  the  pitch-circle  the 

C  K 
•constant  proportion  p-=,  in  order  that  the  backs  of  the  teeth  of  all 

-the  wheels  of  the  set  may  have  the  same  obliquity — viz.,  the  angle 
KCF. 

In  a  straight  rack  capable  of  gearing  with  any  wheel  of  the  set, 
the  traces  of  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  to  be  straight  lines,  making 
-with  the  pit«h-line  an  angle  equal  to  C  F  K. 

150.  gtci^ped  Teetk.— In  order  to  increase  the  smoothness  of  the 
^action  of  toothed  wheels,  Dr.  Hooke  invented  the  making  of  the 
fronts  of  teeth  in  a  series  of  steps,  as  shown  in  fig.  108,  where  the 


Fig.  108  i 
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upper  part  of  the  figure  is  a  projection  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  with 
stepped  teeth  ou  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  lower  |)art 
is  a  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  A  wheel 
thus  formed  resembles  in  shape  a  series  of  equal  and  similar  toothed 
di^cs  placed  side  by  side,  with  the  teeth  of  each  a  little  behind 
those  of  the  pi-eceding  disa  In  such  a  wheel,  let  p  be  the  circular 
pitch,  and  n  the  number  of  steps.  Tben  the  path  of  contact,  the 
addendum,  and  the  extent  of  sliding,  are  those  due  to  the  divided 

pitch  -,  while  the  strength  of  the  teeth  is  that  due  to  the  thickness 

corresponding  to  the  U^  pitch  p;  so  that  the  smooth  action  of 
small  teeth  and  the  strength  of  large  teeth  are  combined.  The 
action  of  small  teeth  is  smoother  and  steadier  than  that  of  lai-ge 
teeth,  because  they  can  bo  made  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
the  exact  theoretical  figure;  and  also  because  the  sliding  motion  of 
one  tooth  upon  another  is  of  less  extent.  In  the  example  shown 
in  Gg,  108  there  are  four  steps,  so  that  the  divided  pitcJi  is  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  pitch ;  and  the  path  of  contact  (E  I  F,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure)  is  of  the  length  suited  to  the  divided 
pitch,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  length  which  would  have  been 
required  had  the  fronts  of  the  teeth  not  been  stepped. 

151.  Helical  Teeth,  also  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke  with  the  same 
object,  are  teeth  whose  fronts,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  pitch-cylinders  of  a  pair  of  spur-wheels,  cross  that 
line  obliquely,  so  as  to  be  of  a  screw-like  or  helical  form :  in  other 
words,  they  are  teeth  of  the  figure  of  short  portions  of  screw-threads 
( AHicle  58,  page  36) ;  the  trace  of  each  thread  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  being  similar  to  that  of  a  stepped  tooth,  as 
shown  in  the  lower  part  of  fig.  108.  Fig.  108  a  shows  a  projection 
of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  with  helical  teeth  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  axis. 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes  and  helical 
teeth  may  gear  correctly  together,  the  teeth,  besides  being  of  the 
same  circular  pitch,  must  have  the  same  transverse  obliquity ;  and 
if  in  outside  gearing,  they  must  be  right-handed  on  one  wheel  and 
left-handed  on  the  other.  If  in  inside  gearing,  they  must  be  either 
right-handed  or  left-handed  on  both  wheels.  In  fig.  108  a  the 
teeth  are  left-handed.  In  wheel-work  of  this  kind  the  contact  of 
each  pair  of  teeth  commences  at  the  foremost  end  of  the  helical 
fronts,  and  terminates  at  the  aftermost  end ;  and  the  rims  of  the 
wheels  are  to  be  made  of  such  a  breadth  that  the  contact  of  one 
pair  of  teeth  shall  not  terminate  until  that  of  the  next  pair  has 
commenced. 

Helical  teeth  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  exert  a  laterally 
oblique  pressure,  which  tends  to  increase  friction. 

When,  in  designing  a  skew-bevel  wheel,  a  portion  of  the  tangent 
cylinder  at  the  throat  of  the  hyperboloid  (Article  lOG,  page  87 ; 
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aod  Article  S5,  page  73)  is  used  as  an  approximation  to  the  true 
pitch-surface,  the  teeth  of  that  wheel  become  screw-threads,  having 
a  transverse  obliquity  determined  by  the  principles  of  Article  147, 
page  152;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated  in  the  article  refeiTed  to, 
they  are  either  right-handed  or  left-handed  in  both  wheels. 

152.  HcMw  wmd  Nmt, — The  figure  of  a  tme  screw,  external  or 
internal,  and  the  motion  of  a  screw  working  in  a  corresponding 
screw-shaped  bearing,  have  been  described  in  Articles  57  to  66, 
pages  36  to  42.  In  the  elementary  combination  of  an  external  and 
internal  acreWy  more  commonly  called  a  acreto  and  nut^  the  two 
pieces  have  threads,  one  external  and  the  other  internal,  of  similar 
figures  and  equal  dimensions,  so  as  to  fit  each  other  truly ;  and  one 
of  them  turns  about  their  common  axis  without  translation,  while 
the  other  slides  parallel  to  that  axis  without  rotation.  The  best 
form  of  section  for  the  threads  is  i*ectangular.  The  comi)arative 
motion  is,  that  the  sliding  piece  advances  through  a  distance  equal 
to  the  pitch  (viz.,  the  "  total  axial  pilcft^")  daring  each  revolution  of 

the  turning  piece.     If  the  threads  are  <   ,^^  T  *^  ,   ,  '  >  the  sliding 

piece  is  made  to  move  towards  an  observer  at  one  end  of  the  axis 

^^ilSitdt?}  ~*»«-'  -*i  *«>  •»-«  f~-  ^-  ^^li^Iu 

h  ^ded  I  '^^^^^^^i  ^^  *^®  turning  piece.     The  combination  belongs 

to  Mr.  Willises  Class  A,  because  the  velocity-ratio  is  constant ;  and 
the  extent  of  the  motion  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the  screw. 

153.  Screw  wiicel-w«rk  !■  OeMcrni. — Screw  wheel-work  consists 
of  wheels  with  cylindrical  pitch-surfaces,  having  screw-threads  or 
helical  teeth  instead  of  ordinary  teetl:  One  case  of  screw-gearing 
has  been  described  in  Article  151,  page  156 — viz.,  that  in  which 
the  axes  are  parallel.  The  cases  to  which  this  and  the  following 
articles  relate  are  those  in  which  the  axes  are  not  parallel;  so 
that  the  pitch-surfaces  in  an  elementary  combination  are  a  pair 
cylinders  touching  each  other  in  one  pitdi-pointy  like  those  repre- 
uented  in  Article  85,  ^g.  55,  page  73.  The  pitch-point  (C,  fig.  55) 
is  obviously  in  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  two  axes  (F  G', 
fig.  55);  and  there  is  one  straight  line  trayei*sing  the  pitch-point 
(O'  O,  fig.  55),  which  is  a  tangent  at  once  to  the  two  pitch- 
cylinders  and  to  the  acting  surfaces  or  fronts  of  each  pair  of 
threads  at  the  instant  when  those  sur&ces  touch  each  other  at  the 
flitch-point:  that  straight  line  may  be  called  the  line  of  contact. 
The  angles  of  inclinalion  of  the  screw-threads  to  the  two  axes  (see 
Article  63,  page  40)  are  equal  respectively  to  the  angles  made  by 
the  line  of  contact  with  those  axes.  The  pitch-circles  of  the  two 
screws  are  the  two  circular  sections  of  the  pitch-cylinders  which 
iraverse  the  pitch-point    The  plane  of  connection,  or  plane  of 
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Acmoif,  is  s  plane  tiwversuig  the  pitch-point  normal  to  the  line  ai 
contact :  tha4i  plane,  of  course,  traverses  the  common  perpendicular 
of  the  axes. 

When  the  line  of  contact  is  found  bv  the  mle  given  in  Article 
84,  page  71,  the  cylindrical  pitch-surfaces  represent  the  tangent- 
cylinders  at  the  throats  of  a  pair  of  hyperboloids ;  and  the  screw- 
threads  are  approximations  to  the  skew-bevel  teeth  suited  for  that 
combination,  as  already  stated  in  Article  151,  page  156.  But  in 
many  cases  the  line  of  contact  has  positions  greatly  differing  from 
this;  and  then  the  comparative  motion  becomes  different  from  that 
of  a  pair  of  skew-bevel  wheels;  the  object  of  screw-gearing  in  such 
cases  being  to  obtain,  with  a  given  pair  of  cylindrical  pitch- 
surfaces,  a  velocity-ratio  of  rotation  independent  of  the  radii  of 
those  surfaces;  and  such  is  the  difference  between  approximate 
skew-bevel  gearing  and  screw  gearing  in  genei'aL 

In  every  elementary  combination  in  screw  wheel-work,  each  of 
the  two  pieces  is  at  once  a  screw  and  a  wheel ;  but  it  Ls  customary, 
when  their  diameters  are  very  different,  to  call  that  which  has  the 
smaller  diameter  tlie  endless  screw,  or  worm,  and  that  which  has 
the  greater  diameter  the  worm-wheel.  For  example,  in  fig.  Ill 
(farther  on)  a'  is  the  worm,  or  endless  screw,  and  A  the  worm- 
wheel.  The  word  "  endless  "  is  used  because  of  the  extent  of  the 
motion  being  unlimited. 

Screw  wheel-work  belongs  to  Mr.  Willis's  Class  A,  the  velocity- 
ratio  being  constant. 

The  following  are  the  general  principles  of  elementary  combina^ 
tions  in  screw  wheel- work : — 

I.  The  angular  velocities  of  the  two  screws  are  invei-sely,  and 
their  times  of  revolution  directly,  as  the  numbers  of  threads; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  angular  velocity-ratio  must  be  expressible 
in  whole  numbers,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  toothed  wheels. 

II.  The  divided  Twrmal  pilch  (see  Article  66,  page  42),  a» 
measured  on  the  pitch-cylindei's,  must  be  the  same  in  two  screws 
that  gear  together. 

III.  The  common  component  of  the  velocities  of  a  pair  of  points 
in  the  two  screws  at  the  instant  when  those  two  points  touch 
each  other  and  pass  the  pitch-point,  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
contact  and  to  the  common  perpendicular  of  the  axes;  in  other 
words,  it  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  connection 
and  the  common  tangent-plane  of  the  two  pitch-cylindei's. 

IV.  The  circular  or  circumferential  pitches  of  the  two  screwa^ 
(Article  42,  page  66),  as  measured  on  their  pitch-cylinders,  are 
])i*oportional  to  the  total  velocities  of  points  (called  the  surface 
velocities)  in  those  cylinders;  and  they  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  divided  normal  pitch  that  those  total  velocities  bear  to  their 
common  component.         .    . 
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"V.  The  reUUwe  tranamne  diding  of  a  pair  of  threads  Idiat  «e  i» 
actioa  takes  place  along  the  line  of  contact 

It  will  be  shown  in.  the  next  M^icle  that  for  a  given  pairof^ 
ftxes  and  a  given  angular  velocity-ratio  the  relative  transverse- 
sliding  is  least  when  the  pitch-cylinders  are  the  tangent-cylinders^ 
at  the  throats  of  a  pair  of  skew-bevel  hyperboloida. 

154  Ammw  Wtecl-WMh^KaiM  tmr  .^im  ii  i«t.— In  figs.  109  and 
110  the  plane  of  projection  is  siipposed  to  be  the  common  tangent- 
plane  of  the  two  pitch-cylinders;  and  I  represents  the  pitch-point;: 
which  is  also  the  trace  and  projection  of  the  common  perpendicular 
of  the  two  axes. 

I.  Given,  the  projections  of  the  two  axeSy  the  angidcur  velocity^ 
rcUio,  and  Uie  radii  of  the  two  pitch-cylinders,  to  find  the  propor^ 
iionate  rallies  of  their  surface-velocities,  and  the  proportionate  i 
value  and  direction  oftfie  velocity  of  transverse  sliding.  The 
two  cylinders  may  he  called  respectively  A  and  a. 

In  ^g,  109,  let  I  A  and  I  a  represent  the  projections  of  t\ 
the  two  axes.  Along  those  projections  lay  off  lengths  I  A, 
I  a,  proportional  to  the  two  angular  velocities  of  rotation, 
and  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  an  observer  must 
look  from  I  in  order  to  make  both  rotations  seem  right- 
handed.  Draw  the  straight  line  A  a,  and  divide  it  at  K 
into  two  pai-ts  inversely  proportional  to  the  radii  of  the 
two  pitch -cylinders ;  in  other  words,  let  B  and  b  denote 
the  radii  of  the  cylinders  A  and  a  respectively,  so  that 
B  -J-  6  is  the  length  of  the  common  perpendicular,  or  line 
of  centres;  and  let  K  divide  A  a  in  the  following  propor- 
tion:— 

B  +  6  :B  :6 
::  Aa  :  Ka  :  KA 

Complete  the  parallelogram  I  Y  K  v;  then  I Y,  I  v,  and 
the  diagonal  I  K,  wiU  be  respectively  proportional  and 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  velocity  of  the  cylinder  A, 
the  surface  velocity  of  the  cylinder  a,  and  the  velocity  of 
relative  transverse  sliding  at  the  pitch-point  I. 

Or  othenmse,  by  calculation;  let  -r-  be  the  ratio  of  the 

-A. 

angular  velocities,  and  ^  that  of  the  radii;  then  -j-^  is 

obviously  the  ratio  of  the  surface  velocities. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  a  given  pair  of  axes  and  a  given 
pair  of  angular  velocities  the  velocity  of  transverse  sliding    | 
is  least  when  I  K  is  perpendicular  to  A  a.      But  A  a  is    J 
parallel  to  the  line  of  contact  of  a  pair  of  hyperboloidal  Fig.  10» 
pitch-sncfiioes  for   skew-bevel   wheels  having  the  given 
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velocity-ratio ;  and  this  is  the  demonstratioa  of  the  statement  in 
the  preceding  article,  that  screws  which  coincide  approximately 
with  skew-bevel  wheels  give  the  least  possible  transverse  sliding 
of  the  threads  for  a  given  pair  of  axes  and  a  given  velocity-ratio 
(see  page  159). 

The  proportionate  value  of  the  common  component  of  tJie  surface 
velociHes  may  be  represented  by  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  either  V  or  t?  upon  I  K ;  but  the  next  rule  gives  a  more 
convenient  way  of  representing  both  it  and  the  transverse  sliding. 

II.  To  draw  the  line  of  contact ,  and  to  find  the  proportions  borne 
to  the  surface  velocities  by  tlieir  common  component,  and  by  the  trans- 
verse sliding  ;  also  tfie  proportions  borne  to  eacJ^  other  by  tJie  circular 
pitches,  tlie  divided  axial  pitches,  and  tlie  divided  normal  pitch. 


,^"-^^ 


^^\ 


a 

Fig.  110. 

In  ^g,  110  (as  in  ^g,  109),  let  I  represent  the  pitch-point,  and 
I A  and  I  a  the  projections  of  the  two  axes.  Perpendicular  to  I  A 
and  I  a  respectively,  draw  I C  and  I  c,  of  the  proper  lengths,  and 
in  the  proper  directions,  to  represent  the  surface  velocities  of  the 
two  pitch-cylinders  at  the  point  I ;  draw  the  straight  line  C  c, 
cutting  the  projections  of  the  two  axes  in  P  and  p  respectively; 
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and  upon  C  c  let  fall  the  perpendicular  I  N  (which  will  obviously 
bo  paiullel  to  I  K  in  fig.  109).  Through  I  di-aw  TIT  mrallel  to 
Cc. 

Then  TIT  will  be  the  line  of  conUict ;  I  N  will  represent  tJie 
common  componerU  of  tJie  surface  velocities  (and  will  also  l>e  the 
trace  of  the  plane  of  connection);  Cc  will  2-epi-eseiit  the  velocity  of 
transverse  sliding;  and  the  proportions  of  the  several  divided 
pitches  will  be  as  follows : — 

I  C  :  circular  pitch  of  A. 
:  :  I  c  :  circular  pitch  of  a, 
:  :  I  P  :  divided  axial  pitch  of  A.  ' 

::!/>:  divided  axial  ]ntch  of  a. 
:  :  I N  :  divided  normal  pitch  of  both  screws. 

The  figure  may  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  developmerU  of  both 
screws  upon  the  common  tangent  plane  of  their  pitch-cylinders. 
(See  Article  63,  page  40.  As  to  Racks,  see  Addendum,  page  289.) 

The  absolute  lengt/is  of  the  circular  pitches  are  found  by  dividing 
the  pitch-circles  into  suitable  numbers  of  equal  parts,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  spur-wheels  (see  Articles  1 12  to  121,  pages  103  to  114) ; 
and  from  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  proportions  given  by  fig.  110,  the 
absolute  lengths  of  the  divided  axial  pitches  and  of  the  divided 
normal  pitch  are  easily  found.  For  the  total  axial  pitch  of 
either  screw,  multiply  the  divided  axial  pitch  by  the  number  of 
threads. 

III.  To  find  Hit  radii  of  curvature  of  Hie  normal  screw-lines.  The 
normal  helix,  or  normal  screw-line  (see  Article  65,  page  41),  of  each 
of  the  two  screws  touches  I  N  at  the  pitch-point  1;  and  the  plane 
of  connection  of  which  I  N  is  the  trace  is  the  common  osculating 
plane  of  the  two  noimal  screw-lines  at  I.  Their  radii  of  curvature 
at  that  point  both  coincide  with  the  common  peipendicular  of  the 
axes.  The  rule  for  finding  such  radii  (Articles  64  and  6o,  page  41), 
when  applied  to  thb  case,  takes  the  following  form : — On  I  C  lay 
off  I  B  to  represent  the  radius  of  the  pitch-cylinder  A;  then  per- 
pendicular to  I  C  draw  B  D  pamllel  to  I  A,  cutting  IN  in  D ; 
then  perpendicular  to  I  N  draw  D  R,  cutting  I  C  in  R;  I  II  will 
be  the  radius  of  curvatui-e  of  the  normal  helix  of  the  screw  A. 
A  similar  construction,  substituting  small  for  capital  letters,  serves 
to  find  I  r,  the  radius  of  cui-vature  of  the  normal  helix  of  the 
screw  a. 

Fig.  Ill  represents  two  projections  of  the  pitch-cylinders  of  a 
pair  of  screws  designed  by  the  rules  which  have  just  been  given, 
and  shows  also  the  helical  lines  in  which  the  fronts  of  the  threads 
cut  those  pitch-cylinders.  The  upper  part  of  the  figui*e  is  a  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  action,  whose  trace,  in  ^g,  110,  is  I  N. 
A'  a'  is  the  common  pcrj)endicular  of  the  two  axes,  and  I   the 
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pitch-point ;  N'N'  is  the  trace  of  the  common  tangent  plane  of  the  two 
pitch-oy linden  j  and  the  arrow  shows  the  direction  of  tho  common 

component  of  their 
surface  velocities 
at  the  point  I'.  R 
and  r  are  the  centres 
of  cui-vature  of  the 
two  normal  screw- 
lines  at  the  point 
T;  and  S  S  and  8  8, 
described  about  R 
and  r  respectively, 
are  their  two  oscu- 
lating circles,  whose 
radii,  T  R  and  V  r, 
are  found  by  Rule 

ni. 

The  lower  part 
of  the  figure  is  a 
p'ojection  on  the 
'  common  tangent 
plane  of  the  ]>itch- 
cylinders.  A  A  and 
a  a  are  the  pro- 
jectionsof  their  two 
axes;  T  I  T  is  the 
line  of  contact ; 
N  I  N  is  the  trace 
of  the  plane  of 
action ;  and  the 
arrow  marks  the 
direction  of  the 
common  component 
of  the  surface 
velocities  at  the 
pitch-point  I. 

In  the  particular 
example  repre- 
sented by  figs.  109, 
110,  and  111,  the 
following  are  the 
principal  data  and 
proportions : — 


Fig.  111. 


Velocity-ratio  j  = 
Number  of  threads  of  A,  40;  of  o,  2; 


20; 
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EatioB  of  radii  and  line  of  centres, 

B  +  6  :B  :6 
::     11     :10    :1 

Both  Bcreirs  right-banded. 

155.  Flffares  ofThreiuls  fonad  by  Meaas  of  Ifomml  ftcrew-lilae*. — 

By  the  following  process  threads  may  be  designed  for  any  gearing 
screw,  so  that  they  shall  gear  correctly  with  threads  designed  on 
the  same  principle  for  any  other  sci*ew  of  the  same  normal  pitch. 

Let  the  screw  to  be  provided  with  threads  be,  for  example,  the 
screw  A  of  iig.  111.  Di-aw,  by  Rule  IIL  of  Article  154,  page  161, 
the  osculating  circle,  S  I'  S,  of  its  normal  screw-line.  Lay  off  the 
normal  pitch  upon  that  osculating  circle,  and  design  the  figure  of  a 
tooth  and  twp  half-spaces  of  that  pitch,  with  the  proper  addendum 
and  depth,  as  if  the  osculating  circle  were  the  pitch-circle  of  a  spur- 
wheel  ;  the  figure  so  drawn  will  be  the  normal  section  of  a  thread, 
being  the  trace  of  the  thread  upon  a  surface  which  cuts  it  at  right 
angles;  and  by  the  help  of  that  section  the  threads  may  be  made 
of  the  correct  figure. 

The  normal  sections  of  the  acting  sm^aees  of  a  thread  may  be 
either  involutes  of  circles  (Articles  131,  1^  pages  120  to  128),  or 
epicycloids  (Articles  136  to  140,  pages  130  to  137).  All  screws 
-with  involute  threads  of  the  same  divided  normal  pitch  gear  correctly 
together,  and  may  be  said  to  belong  to  one  set;  and  they  have  the 
same  property  with  involute  toothed  wheels,  of  admitting  of  some 
alteration  of  the  distance  between  the  axes.  All  screws  of  the 
same  divided  normal  pitch  having  epicycloTdal  teeth  described  by 
the  same  rolling  circle  gear  correctly  together,  and  may  be  said  to  • 
belong  to  oyie  set. 

This  method  of  designing  the  threads  of  gearing  screws  is  believed 
to  be  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

156.  Fis«re«  of  Thrrtuls  designed  on  a  Pla«e  Normal  to  oae  Axis* 
— In  many  cases  which  occur  in  practice  the  axes  of  the  two 
screws  are  perpendicular  to  each  other;  so  that,  in  fig.  110,  page  160, 
A I  P  and  alp  are  at  right  angles,  I  C  coincides  with  I  p,  and 
I  c  coincides  with  I  P;  and  therefore  the  divided  axial  pitch  of 
dlher  screw  is  equal  to  the  circular  pitcli  of  tlie  other.  In  such  cases, 
and  especially  where  the  diameters  of  the  pitch-cylinders  are  very 
unequal,  so  that  the  larger  screw  is  called  a  worm-wheel,  and  the 
smaller  an  endless  screw,  it  is  often  convenient  to  design  the  traces 
6f  the  threads  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  woim-wheel, 
and  traversing  the  axis  of  the  endless  screw ;  and  then  it  is  evident 
(as  Mr.  Willis  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  show)  that  if  the 
traces  of  the  tlureads  of  the  worm-wheel  be  made  like  those  of  a 
spar- wheel  of  the  same  radius  and  pitch,  and  those  of  the  threads 
of  the  screw  like  the  traces  of  the  teeth  of  a  rack  suited  to  gear 
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•with  that  spur-wheel,  the  worm-wheel  and  screw  will  gear  correctly 
together. 

Fig.  112  represents  a  worm-wheel  and  endless  screw. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  a  diagram  drawn  on  the  common 
tangent  plane  of  the  pitch-cylinders.     I  is  the  pitch-jioint ;  I  C  is 


k 


xf 


Fig.  112. 


the  divided  axial  pitch  of  the  endless  screw,  being  alw>  the  develop- 
ment of  the  circular  pitch  of  the  worm-wheel;  I  c  is  the  divided 
axial  pitch  of  the  worm-wheel,  being  also  the  development  of  tho 
circular  pitch  of  the  endless  screw.  I  N,  perpendicular  to  C  c,  is 
the  development  of  the  divided  normal  pitch  of  both  screws ;  and 
C  c  is  the  extent  of  transverse  sliding  which  takes  place  while  an 
are  equal  to  the  pitch  passes  the  pitch-point 
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In  the  left-hand  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fignre 
the  plane  of  projection  is  noimal  to  the  axis,  A',  of  the  worm- 
"wheel,  and  traverses  the  axis,  a'  a',  of  the  endless  screw.  The 
circle  B  B  is  the  trace  of  the  pitch-cylinder  of  the  wheel;  the 
straight  line  6  6  is  the  trace  of  the  upper  side  of  the  pitch- 
cylinder  of  the  screw ;  and  those  traces  touch  each  other  in  the 
pitch-point  I'.  The  threads  of  the  wheel,  and  those  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  screw,  are  shown  in  section ;  the  traces  of  the  threads  of 
the  wheel  are  like  those  of  the  teeth  of  a  spur-wheel  having  the  same 
circular  pitch,  and  B  B  for  a  pitch-circle;  the  traces  of  the  threads 
of  the  screw  are  like  those  of  the  teeth  of  a  rack  suited  to  gear  with 
that  spur-wheel,  and  having  h  h  for  its  pitch-line.  The  addendum- 
circle,  E  E,  of  the  worm-wheel,  and  the  addendum-line,  e  e,  of  the 
endless  screw,  are  drawn  as  for  a  spur-wheel  and  i-ack.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  threads  of  the  endless  screw  are  shown  in  projection. 
In  the  example  given,  both  wheel  and  screw  have  right-handed 
threads;  the  number  of  threads  of  the  screw  is  two;  of  the  wheel, 
40 ;  and  the  screw  is  represented  as  driving  the  wheel.  The  right- 
hand  division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  wheel  in 
section  and  the  screw  in  projection ;  and  the  plane  of  projection 
traverses  the  axis.  A",  of  the  wheel,  and  is  normal  to  the  axis,  a",  of 
the  screw;  I"  is  the  pitch-point. 

The  traces  of  the  threads  of  the  wheel  in  the  left-hand  division 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  are  involutes  of  a  circle,  and  those 
of  the  threads  of  the  screw  are  straight  lines.  That  sliape,  as  in 
the  case  of  spur-wheels,  enables  the  distance  between  the  axes  to 
be  varied  to  a  certain  extent  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
action.  But  any  shapes  suited  for  the  teeth  of  wheels  and  mcks 
may  be  employed. 

If  a  set  of  worm-wheels  be  made  of  the  same  circular  pitch  and 
obliquity  of  thread,  and  having  the  traces  of  the  threads  all 
involutes  or  all  epicycloids,  traced  by  the  same  rolling  circle;  and 
if  a  set  of  endless  screws  be  made,  all  of  the  same  divided  axial 
pitch,  equal  to  the  circular  pitch  of  the  wheels,  and  of  an  obliquity 
of  thread  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  obliquity  of  the  thi-eads 
of  the  wheels,  and  having  the  traces  of  the  teeth,  as  the  case  may 
be,  all  straight  lines  of  the  proper  obliquity,  or  all  epicycloids  traced 
by  the  same  rolling  circle  that  is  used  to  trace  the  threads  of  the 
wheels,  then  any  one  of  the  wheels  will  gear  correctly  with  any 
one  of  the  screws. 

157.  CiMe-Fiiifng  Tangcat  Acrews,— In  many  cases  the  object  of 
screw-gearing  is  not  the  economical  transmission  of  motive  power, 
but  the  production  of  small  angular  motions  with  great  accuracy : 
as,  for  example,  when  the  principal  wheel  of  a  dividing  engine,  or 
that  of  a  machine  for  pitching  and  cutting  the  teeth  of  wheels,  or 
the  wheel  or  sector  which  adjusts  the  direction  of  stroke  of  a 
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smiting  tool  in  a  shaping  machine,  is  driven  by  a  "tangent-screw" 
jitoated  relatively  to  the  wheel  in  the  manner  already  shown  in 
£g.  112.  In  such  cases  the  screw  has  not  only  to  move  the  wheel 
into  any  required  position,  but  to  hold  it  there;  and  therefore  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  back-lash.  In  order  to  ensure 
this,  together  with  the  requisite  precision  of  action,  an  exact  copy 
■of  the  tangent  screw  is  made  of  steel,  the  edges  of  its  thread  are 
notched,  and  it  is  hardened,  so  that  it  becomes  a  cutting  tool :  it 
is  then  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame,  so  as  to  gear  with  the  roughly 
formed  teeth  or  threads  of  the  wheel,  and  turned  so  as  to  drive  them; 
in  the  course  of  which  operation  it  cuts  them  to  the  proper  figure. 
The  axis  of  the  cutting  screw  is  placed  at  first  at  a  distance  from 
'Uie  axis  of  the  wheel  somewhat  greater  than  the  intended  per- 
manent distance ;  and  after  each  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel 
the  axes  are  brought  a  little  nearer  together,  until  the  permanent 
distance  is  attained;  and  by  turning  the  screw  in  this  last  position 
^e  shaping  of  the  teeth  or  wheel- threads  is  finished.  From  the 
property  of  threads  with  traces  similar  to  those  of  involute  teeth, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Article  156,  page  165,  it  is 
evident  that  this  class  of  figures  is  peculiarly  weU  suited  to  cases 
in  which  the  tangent-screw  is  made  to  cut  the  wheel,  because  of 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  distance  between  the  axes  which 
takes  place  during  the  process  of  cutting. 

158.  OMnMMM*M  c««rH«s«^A  coupling  is  a  mode  of  connecting  a 
pair  of  shafts  so  that  they  shall  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  with 
the  same  mean  angular  velocity.  If  the  axes  of  the  shafts  are  in 
the  same  stittight  line,  the  coupling  consists  in  so  connecting  their 
contiguous  ends  that  they  shall  rotate  as  one   piece;  but  if  the 

axes  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line, 
combinations  of  mechanism  are  re- 
quired. Various  sorts  of  couplings  will 
be  described  and  compared  together  in 
a  later  division  of  this  treatise.  The 
present  Article  relates  to  a  coupling  for 
parallel  shafts,  invented  by  Oldham, 
which  acts  by  sliding  conUtct,  It  is 
represented  in  ^g,  113.  Cj,  Cg  are  the 
axes  of  the  two  parallel  shafts;  D^,  Dg, 
two  discs  facing  each  other,  fixed  on 
Fig.  113.  the  ends  of  the  two  shafts  respectively ; 

E^  Ej,  a  bar  sliding  in  a  diametral 
groove  in  the  face  of  D^;  Eg  Eq,  a  bar  sliding  in  a  diametral 
groove  in  the  feice  of  Dg :  those  bars  are  fixed  together  at  A,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  cross.  The  angular 
vdocities  of  the  two  discs  and  of  the  cross  are  all  equal  at  every 
instant;  the  middle  point  of  the  cross,  at  A,  revolves  in  the  dotted 
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circle  described  upon  the  line  of  centres,  C^  Cg,  as  a  diameter,  twice 
for  each  turn  of  the  discs  and  cross;  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  cross  at  any  instant  is  at  I,  the  point  in  the  circle 
Cj  Cg  diametrically  opposite  to  A;  and  each  arm  of  the  cross  slides 
in  its  groove  through  a  distance  equal  to  twice  the  line  of  centres 
daring  each  half  revolution,  or  twice  the  line  of  centres  and  back 
again — that  is,  four  times  the  line  of  centres — during  each  revolution. 

Oldham's  coupling  belongs  to  Mr.  Willis's  Class  A.  The  cross 
may  be  strengthened  by  making  its  two  bars  take  the  form  of 
projecting  diametral  ridges  on  opposite  sides  of  a  third  circular 
disc  Or  the  cross  may  consist  of  two  grooves  in  the  opposite  sides 
of  such  a  disc,  and  instead  of  grooved  discs,  the  two  shafts  may 
carry  cross  bars  fitting  the  grooves  of  the  cross. 

lo9.  Pte  ■■«  Straight  Slot. — The  communication  of  a  uniform 
velocity-ratio  by  the  sliding  contact  of  a  round  pin  with  the  sides 
of  a  slot  or  groove  has  already  been  described  in  Article  141,  page 
137.  A  velocity-ratio  varying  in  any  manuei*  may  be  communicated 
by  making  the  slot  of  a  suitable  figure,  the  principle  of  the  com- 
bination being,  that  the  line  of  connection  is  a  normal  to  the  centre 
line  of  the  slot,  traversing  the  centre  line  of  the  pin.  The  present 
Article  relates  to  cases  in  which  the  slot  is  straight  and  the 
velocity-ratio  variable.  Three  such  cases  are  illusti-ated  by  figs. 
114,  115,  and  116,  further  on.  Fig.  114  represents  a  coupling ^ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Willis's  Class  B,  where  two  shafts  turn  about 
the  parallel  axes  A  and  B  with  equal  mean  angular  velocities, 
though  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at  each  instant  is  variable.  Fig. 
115  shows  a  crank  turning  continuously  about  the  axis  A,  and 
carrying  a  pin,  C,  which,  by  means  of  the  slot  F  G,  drives  a  lever 
which  rocks  or  oscillates  about  the  axis  B.  Fig.  116  shows  a 
crank  turning  continuously  about  the  axis  A,  and  carrying  a  pin, 
C,  which,  by  means  of  the  slot  F  G  in  the  cross-head  of  the  rod  B, 
gives  a  reciprocating  sliding  motion  to  that  rod.  The  last  two 
combinations  belong  to  Mr.  Willis's  Class  C. 

In  practice,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  friction  and  pre- 
venting back-lash,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  pin  tui*u  in  a  bush  which 
slides  in  the  slot;  but  that  bush  is  not  shown  in  the  figures. 

The  following  are  the  principles  of  the  action  of  those  three 
combinations : — 

I.  Coupling  {^g.  114). — In  order  that  the  directional  relation  of 
the  rotations  may  be  constant,  the  crank-arm,  A  C^  must  be  greater 
than  the  line  of  centres,  A  B. 

With  a  given  crank-arm,  A  C,  to  find  the  position  of  the  axis  B 
if  the  dot'leveVf  so  that  the  crank  and  slot-lever  shall  alternately 
overtake  and  fidl  behind  each  other  by  a  given  angle : — With  the 
radius  A  C  describe  the  circle  D  C  E,  and  draw  the  diameter 
DAE,  with  which  the  line  of  centres  is  to  coincide.     Lay  off 
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E  A  H  =  E  A  7*  =  the  complement  of  the  given  angle,  and  draw 
H  B  A  perpendicular  to  D  A  E  B  will  be  the  trace  of  the  re- 
quired axis. 

At  the  instant  when  the  centre  of  the  pin  is  at  H  or  /*,  the 

angular    velocities  are   equal; 
x^  and  A  H  B  =  A  A  B  is  the 

given  angle  beforementioned. 

With  a  given  position,  C,  of 
the  centre  of  the  pin,  to  tind 
the  angidar  velocity/  -  ratio : — 
From  i\  perpendicular  to  the 
centre  line,  B  C,  of  the  slot, 
draw  the  line  of  connection, 
C  I,  cutting  the  line  of  centres 
in  I ;  then 

Angular  velocity  of  B  _  A  T 
Angular  velocity  of  A       B  I ' 
or  otherwise:  draw  A  P  par- 
allel to  B  C  and  perpendicular 
to  C  I ;  then 

Angular  velocity  of  B       A  P 
'  BO* 


Fig.  114. 


Angular  velocity  of  A 
The  <  ]^        (  values  of  this  ratio  occur  when  the  pin  is  at 

\  j\\  respectively ;  and  they  are  as  follows : — 

AC 


Greatest,  ^  =  ^^,_ 


AB' 


lieast,  :j 


AD 


AC 


B  D       A  C  +  A  B' 
The  travel  or  length  of  sliding  o/tlie  pin  in  tJie  slot  is 
FG  =  BF-BG  =  BD-BE; 

and  this  takes  place  twice  in  each  revolution. 

IL  Crank  and  Slotted  Lever  (fig.  115). — As  the  crank-arm,  A  C, 
in  ^g,  115,  is  shorter  than  the  line  of  centres,  A  B,  the  slotted 
lever,  B  G  F,  has  a  reciprocating  or  rocking  motion. 

With  a  given  line  of  centres,  A  B,  and  a  given  semi-amplilude 
or  angular  half-stroke  of  the  rocking  motion  of  the  lever,  A  B  K 
=  A  B  A;,  to  find  the  length  of  crank-arm : — From  A  let  fall  A  K 
perpendicular  to  B  K,  or  A  ^  perpendicular  toBA;;  AK  =  AAr 
will  be  the  required  ci-ank-arm. 

K  and  k  will  be  the  two  dead  points;  that  is  to  say,  the  positions 
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of  the  centre  of  the  pin  at  the  two  instants  when  the  lever  has  no 
velocity,  having  just  ceased  to  move  in  one  direction,  and  being 
just  about  to  begin  to   move    in    the 
opposite  direction. 

To  find  the  angular  vdocity-ratio  at 
the  instant  when  the  centre  of  the  pin  is 
in  a  given  position,  C : — Draw  the  corre- 
sponding position,  B  C  F,  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  slot,  and  perpendicular  to  it 
draw  0  I,  cutting  the  line  of  centi*es  in 
I;  then 

Angular  velocity  of  lever        A  I 
Angular  velocity  of  cmnk  ""  B  I* 

To  find  the  travel  of  the  pin  in  the 
slot,  lay  off  B  G  =  B  E,  and  B  F  =  B  D ; 
G  and  F  will  be  the  two  ends  of  the 
travel  of  the  centre  of  the  pin;  and 
FG  =  DE  =  2AC  will  be  the  length 
of  travel. 

III.  Crank  and  Slot-headed  Sliding 
Rod  (tig.  116). — The  cmnk-arm,  A  C,  in 
this  case  is  to  be  made  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  intended  length  of  stroke  of  the 
sliding  rod,  B.  Draw  the  circle  described  by  C,  the  centre  of  the 
pin,  and  let  A;  A  K  bo  the  diameter  of  that  circle  which  is  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  rod;  then  K  and  k  will 
be  the  dead  points,  or  |K)8i- 
tions  of  the  centre  of  the  pin 
at  the  two  instants  when  the 
rod  has  no  velocity.  To  find 
the  velocitif-ratio  of  the  rod 
and  crank-piu  when  the 
centre  of  the  ci-ank-pin  is  in 
a  given  position,  C :  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of 
niotion  of  the  rod  draw  the 
diameter  DAE;  this  line 
will  correspond  to  the  line  of  centimes  in  the  preceding  problems; 
then  through  C,  and  perpendicular  to  the  centre-line,  F  G,  of  the 
slot,  draw  the  line  of  connection,  C  I,  cutting  DAE  in  I;  the 
following  will  be  the  required  velocity-ratio : — 

Velocity  of  rod,  B  A  I 

Velocity  of  centre  of  pin,  C  ~  A  C* 


Wy — ^:^ 


Fig.  116. 
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The  exterU  of  travel  o/thepinin  thedotiaF  G  :=  DE  =  2  AC, 

160.  Cmmn  wmd  Wipers  ia  dciwrak—Cams  and  wipers  are  those 
primary  pieces,  with  curved  acting  surfaces,  which  work  in  sliding 
contact  without  being  related  to  imaginary  pitch-surfaces,  as  the 
teeth  of  wheels  and  threads  of  screws  are.  The  distinction  between 
a  cam  and  a  wiper  is,  that  a  cam  in  most  cases  is  continuous  in  its 
action,  and  a  wiper  is  always  intermittent;  but  a  wiper  is  som^ 
times  called  a  cam  notwithstanding.  A  cam  is  often  like  a  non- 
circular  sector  or  wheel  in  appearance;  a  wiper  is  often  like  a 
solitary  tooth.     (As  to  "rolling  cams,"  see  Article  110,  page  99.) 

The  solutions  of  all  problems  respecting  the  velocity-ratio  and 
directional  i*elation  in  the  action  of  cams  and  wipei*s  are  obtained 
by  properly  applying  the  general  principle  of  Article  122,  page  114. 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  condition  to  be 
fulfilled  in  designing  a  cam  or  a  wiper  does  not  directly  involve  the 
velocity-ratio,  but  assigns  a  certain  series  of  definite  positions 
which  the  follower  is  to  assume  when  the  driver  is  in  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  definite  positions.  Examples  of  such  problems  will 
be  given  in  the  following  Articles. 

161.  Cam  with  Or— re  and  Pia. — Throughout  the  present  Article 
it  will  be  supposed  that  the  acting  surface  of  the  follower,  which  is 
to  be  driven  by  the  cam,  is  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  pin.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  without  in  any  respect  altering  the  action,  a 
cylindrical  roller  turning  about  a  smaller  pin  may  be  substituted 
for  a  pin  in  order  to  diminish  friction.  If  the  pin  is  to  be  driven 
by  the  cam  in  one  direction  only,  being  made  to  return  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  force  of  gravity  or  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring, 
the  cam  may  have  only  one  acting  edge ;  but  if  the  pin  is  to  b(B 
driven  back  as  well  as  forward  by  the  cam,  the  cam  must  have  two 
acting  edges,  with  the  pin  between  them,  so  as  to  form  a  groove 
or  a  slot  of  a  uniform  width  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pin, 
with  clearance  just  sufficient  to  prevent  jamming  or  undue  friction. 
The  centre  of  the  pin  may  be  treated  as  practically  coinciding  at 
all  times  with  the  centre-line  of  such  a  groove,  which  centi*e-line 
may  be  called  the  pUdi'line  of  the  cam.  The  most  convenient  way 
to  design  a  cam  is  usually  to  draw,  in  the  first  place,  its  pitch-line, 
and  then  to  lay  off  the  half-breadth  of  the  groove  on  both  sides  of 
the  pitch-line.  When  one  acting  edge  only  is  required,  it  is  to  be 
laid  off  on  one  side  of  a  groove,  the  other  side  being  omitted. 

The  line  of  connection  at  any  instant  is  a  straight  line  normal  to 
the  pitch-line  at  the  centre  of  the  pin. 

The  surface  in  which  the  groove  is  made  may  be  either  a  pla:ie 
or  a  surface  of  revolution ;  a  plane  for  a  cam-plate  which  either 
turns  about  an  axis  normal  to  its  own  plane  or  slides  in  a  straight 
line,  and  acts  upon  a  pin  whose  centre  moves  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
that  of  the  cam-plate;  a  solid  of  revolution,  being  c  ither  a  cylinder. 
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a  cone,  or  a  hyperboloid,  for  a  cam  wLicIi  turns  about  an  axis,  and 
acts  on  a  pin  whose  centre  has  a  reciprocating  motion  in  a  straight 
line  coinciding  with  a  generating  line  of  the  surface  of  revolution. 

The  following  example  is  a  case  of  a  rotating  plane  cam^  giving 
motion  through  a  pin  and  lever  to  a  rocking  shaft  whose  axis  is 
paraUel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  cam. 

In  fig.  117  the  plane  of  projection  is  that  of  the  cam-plate,  and 
is  normal  to  the  axes  of  the  cam  and  of  the  lever.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure,  A^  represents  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the  rocking 
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Bhafb,  EDd  C  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the  cam,  so  that  A'  O  is  the 
liue  of  centres.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  the  cam  is  shown  by  an 
arrow.  In  the  example,  the  direction  is  left-handed.  The  circular 
arc,  0  6,  described  about  A'  with  the  radius  A'  0,  is  the  path  to  bo 
described  by  the  centi-e  of  the  pin;  and  the  twelve  points  in  that 
arc,  marked  with  numbers  from  0  to  11,  are  twelve  positions  which 
the  centre  of  the  pin  is  to  occupy  at  the  end  of  twelve  equal  divisions 
of  a  revolution  of  the  cam.  It  is  required  to  find  the  form  of  the 
cam  which  will  produce  that  motion  in  the  pin. 

In  the  upjier  j)art  of  the  figure,  let  C  represent  the  axis  of  the 
cam;  suppose  that  the  cam  is  fixed,  and  that  the  line  of  centres, 
0  A,  rotates  about  C,  carrying  the  axis,  A,  of  the  rocking  shaft  along 
with  it,  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  and  contrary  to  the  actual 
angular  velocity  of  the  cam.  That  supposition  will  not  alter  the 
relative  motions  of  the  working  pieces.  With  the  radius  C  A 
describe  a  circle  to  represent  the  supposed  path  of  A  relatively  to 
C;  divide  its  circumference  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  to  the 
points  of  division  draw  radii,  C  Aq,  C  A^,  C  Ao,  <fec.,  to  represent 
twelve  successive  positions  of  the  line  of  centi-es  relatively  to  tho 
cam,  as  supposed  to  be  fixed.  Lay  off  the  angles  C  Aq  0,  C  A^  1, 
C  Ag  2,  «fec.,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  respectively,  equal  to 
the  angles  C'  A'  0,  C  A'  1,  C  A'  2,  «kc.,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure;  and  make  each  of  the  straight  lines  Aq  0,  A^  1,  Ao  2,  «fcc., 
equal  to  the  lever  ann  A'  0.  The  points  thus  found,  0,  1,  2,  tfcc, 
will  be  points  in  the  pitch-line  of  the  cam,  and  a  curve  di-awu 
through  them  will  be  the  required  pitch-line. 

About  each  of  the  points  0,  1,  2,  &a,  draw  a  circle  of  a  radius 
equal  to  that  of  the  pin :  a  pair  of  curves  touching  those  circles 
so  as  to  be  ^jarallel  to  the  pitch-line  will  mark  the  two  sides  of  the 
groove,  without  allowance  for  clearance.  Clearance  may  be  pro- 
vided either  by  slightly  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pin  or  by 
slightly  increasing  the  width  of  the  groove.  If  the  lever  is  to  l>o 
raised  by  the  cam,  but  brought  down  again  by  gravity,  the  outer  side 
of  the  groove  may  be  omitted,  and  the  cam  will  become  a  disc  bounded 
by  the  innermost  of  the  three  jmi-allel  curves  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  number  of  parts  into  which  the  revolution  of  the  cam  is 
divided  may  be  made  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  the 
degree  of  precision  required. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
designing  of  a  cam-disc  which  shall  produce  a  given  motion  in  a 
follower  whose  acting  surface  is  of  any  given  form.  A  figure  is  to 
be  constructed  like  the  upper  part  of  fig.  117,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  cam  is  fixed,  and  that  the  frame  of  the  machine  rotates 
about  the  axis  of  the  cam  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  and 
contrary  to  the  actual  angular  velocity  of  the  cam.  Then,  just  as 
the  pin  in  the  upper  ^)art  of  fig.  117  is  drawn  in  its  several  positions. 
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0,  1,  2,  &c,  the  trace  of  the  acting  surface  of  the  follower  is  to  be 
drawn  in  its  several  successive  positions ;  and  a  line  touching  thac 
trace  in  all  its  positions  will  be  the  trace  of  the  required  cam-disc. 

The  dead  points  of  a  cam  are  the  points  in  its  pitch-line  which 
are  at  the  greatest  and  least  distances  froDi  its  axis.  In  the 
example  shown  in  fig.  117  the  dead  points  are  0  and  6.  When 
the  centre  of  the  pin  is  at  those  points  it  has  no  velocity.  Any 
])art  of  the  pitch-line  which  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  0 
con-esponds  to  a  paiise  in  the  motion  of  the  pin. 

162.  l^mwias  a  Cam  by  circaiar  Area.— In  many  cases  in  which 
cams  have  to  be  designed,  the  dead  points  alone  are  given  by  thecondi- 
tions  of  the  problem,  leaving  the  parts  of  the  pitch-line  between  those 
points  to  be  drawn  according  to  convenience.  For  example,  in  fig.  1 1 8, 
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C  is  the  axk  of  the  cun,  and  A  and  B  are  dead  points )  so  that 
0  B  and  C  A  are  respectively  the  least  and  greatest  radii  drawn 
from  the  axis  to  the  pitch-line;  and  the  pitch-line  at  A  and  B 
is  normal  to  those  radii  reBpectively.  The  intermediate  arcs  of 
the  pitch-line  are  to  be  drawn  of  anj  convenient  form,  so  as  to 
traverse  A  and  B,  and  be  normal  to  C  A  and  C  B. 

The  easiest  way  to  draw  such  curves  is  by  means  of  arcs  of 
circles. 

The  simplest  case  is  when  C  A  and  C  B  are  parts  of  one  straight 
line.  The  required  pitch-line  is  then  an  eccentric  cirde,  described 
upon  the  straight  line  A  C  B  as  a  diameter. 

Wlien  C  A  and  C  B,  as  in  the  figure,  are  not  parts  of  on© 
straight  line,  the  following  method  may  be  used,  being  an  extension 
of  Rule  IV.  of  Article  79,  page  61,  and  having  the  effect  of  giving 
a  pitch-line  made  up  of  four  circular  arcs,  whose  radii  deviate  less 
from  equality  than  those  of  any  other  combination  of  four  circular 
arcs  which  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

From  A  and  B,  perpendicular  to  A  C  and  B  C  respectively, 
draw  A  D  and  B  D,  cutting  each  other  in  D.  These  will  be 
tangents  to  the  required  pitch-line.  Join  C  D;  bisect  it  in  E;  and 
about  E,  with  the  radius  E  C  =  E  D,  describe  a  circle  which  will 
ti-a verse  the  four  points  A,  C,  B,  D.  Bisect  the  arc  A  C  B  in  G. 
About  G,  with  the  i-adius  G  A  =  G  B,  describe  a  circle;  and  diuw 
the  straight  line  D  H  G  I,  cutting  that  circle  in  H  and  I.  Through 
the  points  H  and  I,  and  jmrallel  to  D  C,  draw  the  straight  lines 
H  Q  and  I  P,  cutting  the  circle  A  I  B  H  in  P  and  Q  (the  ends 
of  one  diameter),  and  cutting  also  the  straight  line  C  B  in  M  and 
L,  and  the  straight  line  A  C  produced  in  N  and  K.  Then  draw 
four  circiUar  arcs,  as  follows : — 

The  arc  A  P,  described  about  the  point  K, 
»       P  B,  „  „  L, 

»       BQ,  „  „  M, 

>y       Q  A,  „  „  N; 

and  those  arcs  will  make  up  a  pitch-line  having  C  B  and  C  A  for 
its  greatest  and  least  distances  from  the  axis  C,  as  required ;  and 
also  having  its  radii  of  curvature  less  unequal  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  combination  of  four  circular  arcs,  and  no  more,  fulfilling 
the  required  conditions. 

When  a  cam  is  to  have  more  than  two  dead  points,  each  pair  of 
adjacent  dead  points  are  to  be  connected  with  each  other  by  means 
of  two  circular  arcs,  drawn  according  to  Rule  lY.  of  Article  79, 
pages  61  and  62,  ^g.  48. 

163.  raany-colled  Cams;  Spiral  and  Conoldal  Cams, — ^When  the 
complete  series  of  movements  of  a  piece  that  is  to  be  driven  by  a 
cam  extends  over  more  than  one  revolution  of  the  cam^  there  are 
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cases  in  irkielK  the  reqtrired  resnlt  maj  be  efl«cied  by  means  of  a 
groove  in  a  cam-plate  having  a  pitch-line  of  more  than  one  cwl ; 
but  difficulties  in  working  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  coils  of 
the  groove  must  intersect  each  other.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  the  motion  required  in  the  follower  is  of  a  kind  that  may 
be  produced  by  means  of  a  spiral  cam, 
such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  119.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figure  is  a  projection 
on  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis;  the 
lower  party  a  projection  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  axis.  A  A'  is  the 
spiral  cam;  B,  a  screw  of  an  axial 
pitch  exactly  equal  to  the  axial  pitch 
of  the  cam.  This  screw,  resting  in  a 
fixed  nnt,  forms  one  of  the  bearings  i 
of  the  cam-shaft,  and  causes  the  i 
shaft  and  cam  together  to  advance : 
along  the  axis  at  each  revolution  | 
through  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch, ! 
thus  bringing  a  new  coil  of  the  I 
cam  into  action.  The  cam,  A,  may 
also  be  made  with  a  continuous  con- 
oidal  surface,  of  which  different  parts 
are  brought  into  action  at  each  revolu- 
tion by  the  advance  caused  by  the 
screw  £L  It  is  evident  that  in  spiral 
and  conoidal  cams  the  extent  of  the 
motion  is  limited. 

164.    Wipen    find     Pallets  —  Eiicapc- 

Meais.'In  iig,    120   a   shaft    rotating 

about  the  axis  A  is  provided  with  one 

or  more  solitary  teeth  called  unpers, 

such  as  K     The  action  of  the  wipers  upon  the  projecting  parts  of 

the  piece  that  they  drive  (which,  for  the  sake  of  a  general  term, 

may  be  called  pallets)  may  be  either  intermittent  or  reciprocating, 

I.  As  an  example  of  intermittent  action,  one  of  the  wipers  repre- 
sented in  £g.  120,  in  moving  from  the  position  H  to  the  position 
E,  is  supposed  to  have  driven  before  it  a  pallet  from  the  position 
G  to  the  position  F.  The  pallet  projects  from  a  vertical  sliding 
bar,  or  stamper,  C. 

B  B  is  the  addendum-circle  of  the  wipers,  and  D  D  the  addendum- 
line  of  the  pallets.  Those  lines  cut  each  other  at  the  point  of 
escape^  E;  and  just  at  that  point  the  pallet  escapes  from  the  wiper, 
and  the  stamper,  with  its  pallet,  falls  back  to  its  original  position^ 
and  is  ready  to  be  lifted  again  by  the  next  wiper. 

The  Stamper  and  pallet  referred  to  in  this  case  are  shaded 


Fig.  119. 
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II.  As  an  example  of  redproccUing  action,  the  sliding  bar,  C,  of 

the  preceding  example  is  supposed  to  have  attached  to  it  a  frame, 

d 


Fig.  120. 

o  e  e,  at  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  another  pallet,  g ;  and  this 
pallet  is  so  placed  that  immediately  after  the  escape  of  the  former 
pallet,  Fy  from  the  wiper  at  E,  another  wiper  at  h  begins  to  act 
upon  the  pallet  g,  and  so  to  produce  the  return  stroke  of  the  frame, 
0  c  c  c  The  point,  e,  where  the  addendum-Hue,  d  d,  of  the  pallet 
g  cuts  the  addendum-circle,  B  B,  of  the  wipers,  is  the  point  of 
escape  of  the  second  pallet  (whose  position  at  the  instant  of  escape 
is  marked/);  and  immediately  afterwards  a  third  wiper,  arriving 
at  the  position  H,  begins  to  produce  a  new  forward  stroke. 

The  lengtJi  of  stroke  is  represented  in  the  figure  hj  F  Q  =/g. 
It  is  evident  that  the  number  of  wijiers  must  be  odd. 
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This  is  the  combination  already  referred  to  in  Article  142,  page 
141.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  contrivances  called  esectpemerUSf 
because  of  the  escape  of  the  follower  from  the  action  of  the  driver 
at  certain  instanta  There  are  many  escapements  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  subject  of  pure  mechanism ;  and  amongst  these  are 
found  most  of  the  escapements  that  are  used  in  clocks  and  watches, 
as  being  well  suited  to  the  regulation  of  those  machines ;  for  in  such 
escapements  the  driver  and  follower  are  disconnected  from  each 
other  during  the  greater  part  of  the  movement.  Only  two  more 
escapements,  therefore,  will  be  described  here. 

IIL  Anchor  Recoil  Eecapement, — ^This  escapement,  though  not 
well  suited  to  the  exact  keeping  of  time,  is  used  in  old  clockwork. 
It  is  also  used  in  vertical  roasting  jacks.  The  driver  is  a  wheel 
called  the  scape  wheels  and  the  trace  of  its  axis  is  represented  by 
the  point  A,  fig.  121.     E  I  F  is  its  pitch-circle^  cutting  the  line 
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of  centres,  A£,inL  VVisits  addendum-circle.  In  the  fi^re 
the  teeth  are  represented  as  cylindrical  pins;  in  any  case  their 
acting  surfaces  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of  cylinders,  which,  if  the 
teeth  are  sharp-pointed,  are  of  insensible  diameter.  The  arrow 
near  I  shows  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  wheeL  The  point  B 
is  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the  vergCf  or  rocking  shaft,  to  which  a 
reciprocating  movement  is  to  be  given  through  the  alternate  action 
of  the  teeth  on  the  pallets,  K  S  and  T  U,  which  are  the  acting 
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MiTfiioeB  Tof  the  w%deh^  S  R  T  U.  At  the  instant  rcppresented  in 
the  figcme,  the  cmtch  is  at  the  middle  of  its  swing,  and  in  the  act 
of  moving  towards  the  left,  through  the  action  of  the  tooth  E  on 
the  pallet  R  S.  Tbe  awing  of  the  crutch  takes  place  while  the 
wheel  moT«8  tiirough  half  the  pitch ;  at  the  end  of  which  interval 
the  tooth  £  and  pallet  R  S  escape  from  each  other,  and  another 
tooth  begins  to  act  on  the  pallet  T  U,  so  as  to  make  the  crutch 
Bwing  towards  the  right,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  dotted  circle 
at  F  represents  a  tooth  in  the  act  of  driving  the  pallet  T  U,  at  th© 
middle  of  the  swing,  towards  the  right. 

To  detign  Ike  figures  of  the  pallets,  a  method  is  to  be  employed 
analogous  to  that  described  in  Article  161,  page  172;  that  is  to  say, 
the  crutch  is  to  be'supposed  fixed,  and  the  line  of  centres,  B  A,  is 
to  be  supposed  to  swing  to  and  fro  about  the  axis  B,  carrying 
with  it  the  axis  A,  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  through 
which  the  crutch  is  actually  to  swing. 

Lay  off  the  angles  A  B  C  =  ABD:=  the  semi-amplitude^  or 
half  angle  of  swing;  and  make  BC  =  BD  =  BA.  Then  C  and 
D  are  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  axis  A  in  its  supposed 
swinging  motion.  With  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  pitch-circle, 
draw  the  arcs  M  N  about  C,  and  P  Q  about  D;  and  with  a 
radius  equal  to  that  of  the  addendum-circle,  draw  the  arcs  m  n 
about  C,  and  p  q  about  D.  From  the  point  I  ky  off  upon  the 
pitch-cii'cle  the  arcs  I  E  :=  I  F  =:  a;i  odd  number  of  times  tlie 
quarter-pitch;  so  that  E  I  F  shall  be  an  odd  number  of  half 
pitches.  The  points  E  and  F  should  be  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  points  where  two  straight  lines  from  B  touch  the  pitch-circle. 
About  E  and  F  draw  circles  to  represent  the  traces  of  the  acting 
siurfaces  of  the  pins  or  teeth.  Lay  off,  on  the  pitch-circle,  the  arcs 
E  G  =  F  K  =  the  quarter-pitch,  with  the  radius  of  the  acting 
surface  of  a  tooth  deducted :  this  deduction  is  to  ensure  that  between 
the  escape  of  a  tooth  from  one  pallet  and  the  commencement  of  the 
action  of  another  tooth  on  the  opposite  pallet  there  shall  be  an 
interval  sufficient  to  enable  the  tooth  that  has  just  escaped  to  move 
clear  of  the  pallet  which  it  has  quitted. 

About  the  centre  B,  through  the  point  G,  draw  the  circular  arc 
M  G  N,  cutting  the  arc  M  N,  already  described  about  C,  in 
the  points  M  and  N.  About  the  centre  B,  through  the  point 
K,  draw  the  circular  arc  P  K  Q,  cutting  the  arc  P  Q,  already 
described  about  D,  in  the  points  P  and  Q.  Through  M,  E,  and 
Q  draw  a  continuous  curve;  this  will  be  the  pitch-line  of  the 
pallet  R  S.  Through  N,  F  and  P  draw  a  continuous  curve: 
this  will  be  the  pitch-line  of  the  pallet  T  XJ.  Then,  parallel  to 
those  pitch-lines  respectively,  and  at  a  distance  from  them  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  tooth,  draw  the  traces,  R  3 
And  T  U^  of  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  pallets. 
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The  pomtB  of  ^e  pallets,  at  S  and  U,  are  to  be  cat  off,  so  as  not 
♦i>  project  within  the  circles  q  p  and  n  m  respectively.  The  traces 
of  the  backs  of  the  pallets^  S  W  and  U  X,  are  to  be  circular  ana 
described  about  £. 

IV.  Dead-heat  Escapement. — In  the  dead-beat  escapement  the 
cmtch  swings  each  way  through  an  arc  of  indefinite  extent,  in 
addition  to  that  through  which  it  is  driven  by  the  action  of  the 
teeth  of  the  scape  wheel ;  and  the  scape  wheel  is  made  to  pause  in 
its  motion  during  each  such  additional  swing,  by  its  teeth  bearing 
against  parts  of  the  pallets  whose  suifaces  are  cylinders  described 
about  the  axis  of  the  verge.  The  traces  of  these  may  be  called 
the  dead  area  of  the  pallets.  The  recoil  escapement  shown  in  fig. 
121,  may  be  converted  into  a  dead-beat  escapement,  as  follows: — 
About  B,  with  a  radius  equal  to  B  M  added  to  the  radius  of  the 
acting  surface  of  a  tooth,  draw  the  circular  arc  B  Y;  and  ako 
about  B,  with  a  radius  equal  to  B  P,  deducting  the  radius  of  the 
acting  surface  of  a  tooth,  draw  the  circular  arc  T  Z :  those  two 
arcs  will  be  the  required  dead  arcs  of  the  pallets. 

In  order  that  a  dead-beat  escapement  may  go  on  working,  there 
must  be  a  force,  such  as  gravity  or  the  elasticity  of  a  spring, 
continually  tending  to  bring  the  crutch  to  its  middle  position,  at 
and  near  which  the  pallets  are  driven  by  the  teeth;  hence  its 
principles  are  to  a  certain  extent  beyond  the  province  of  pure 
mechanism. 

In  the  dead-beat  escapements  of  accurate  clocks,  the  ^gle 
through  which  the  crutch  swings  is  very  small,  and  the  angle 
through  which  the  teeth  act  on  the  pallets  is  still  smaller;  so  that 
in  ^g.  121  those  angles  may  be  looked  upon  as  greatly  exaggerated, 
for  the  sake  of  distinctly  showing  the  geometrical  principles  of 
the  combination. 

Section  Y.  —  Connection  hy  Bands. 

165.  ■— ti  Mid  PmIIct*  cittMedi.  {A.  M.,  478.)  —  The  word 
bands  may  be  used  as  a  general  term  to  denote  all  kinds  of 
flexible  connecting  pieces;  and  the  word  pidleySy  when  not  other- 
wise qualified,  to  denote  all  kinds  of  rotating  pieces  which  aro 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  bands.  Bands  may  be 
classed  in  the  following  manner ;  which  also  involves  a  classification 
of  the  pulleys  to  which  the  bands  are  suited : — 

I.  Ld*^y  which  are  made  of  leather,  gutta  percha,  woven  fabrics, 
Ac.,  aie  flat  and  thin,  and  require  nearly  cylindrical  pulleys  with 
smooth  suriace&  A  belt  tends  to  move  towards  that  part  of  a 
pulley  whose  radius  is  greatest.  Pulleys  for  belts,  therefore,  aro 
slightly  swelled  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  the  belt  may  remain 
on  the  pulley  unless  forcibly  ahiiled^  and  are  in  general  without 
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ledges.  A  belt  when  in  motion  is  shifted  off  a  pullej,  or  from  one 
pullej  on  to  another  of  equal  size  alongside  of  it,  by  pressing  against 
the  ''advancing  side"  of  the  belt;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  belt 
which  is  moving  towards  the  pullej.  Amongst  belts  may  be 
classed  ^ot  ropes, 

II.  CordSy  made  of  catgut,  leather,  hempen  or  other  fibres,  or 
wire,  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  section,  and  require  either  drums 
with  ledges,  or  grooved  pulleys. 

III.  C)iainSf  which  are  composed  of  links  or  bars  jointed  together, 
require  wheels  or  drums,  grooved,  notched,  and  toothed,  so  as  to 
fit  the  links  of  the  chains.  Chains  suited  for  this  purpose  are 
called  gearing  chains. 

Bands  for  communicating  motion  of  indefinite  extent  are  endless. 

Bands  for  communicating  reciprocating  motion  have  usually  their 
ends  made  &st  to  the  pulleys  or  drums  which  they  connect,  and 
which,  when  the  extent  of  motion  is  less  than  a  revolution,  may  be 
sectors. 

166.  PriHctples  •rc«««ecii«n  bf  Bands. — The  line  of  connection 
of  a  pair  of  pulleys  connected  by  means  of  a  band  is  the  central 
line  or  axis  of  that  part  of  the  band  whose  tension  transmits  the 
motion. 

The  pitch-surface  of  a  pulley  over  which  a  band  passes  is  the 
surface  to  which  the  line  of  connection  is  always  a  tangent;  that  is 
to  say,  an  imaginary  surface  whose  distance  from  all  parts  of  the 
acting  surface  of  the  pulley  that  the  band  touches  is  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  acting  surface  of  the  band  to  its  centre  line. 
The  pitch-surface  of  a  pulley  cannot  be  anywhere  concave;  for 
where  the  acting  surface  is  concave,  the  band  stretches  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  hollow,  and  the  pitch-surface  is  plane. 
In  ordinary  pulleys  for  communicating  a  constant  velocity-ratio 
the  pitch-surface  is  a  circular  cylinder ;  and  its  radius  (called  the 
effective  radius)  is  equal  to  the  real  radius  of  the  pulley  added  to 
half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

The  pitcJi-line  of  a  pulley  is  the  line  on  its  pitch-surface  in  which 
the  centre-line  lies  of  that  part  of  the  band  which  touches  the 
pulley.  The  line  of  connection  is  a  tangent  to  the  pitch-line. 
When  the  line  of  connection  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  pulley,  the  pitch-line  is  the  trace  of  the  pitch -surface  on 
that  plane:  for  example,  the  circular  section  of  a  cylindrical 
pulley.  When  the  line  of  connection  is  oblique  to  the  axis,  the 
pitch-line  is  IidiccU,  or  screw-like. 

Problems  respecting  the  comparative  motion  of  pieces  connected 
by  bands  are  solved  by  applying  the  principles  of  Article  91,  page 
78,  taking  A  B  in  fig.  58  of  that  Article  to  represent  the  centre 
line  of  that  part  of  the  band  whose  tension  transmits  the  motion, 
and  A  A'  and  B  B'  to  represent  the  common  perpendiculars  from 
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that  line  to  the  axes  of  the  pulleys.  When  the  pitch-surfaces  of 
the  pulleys  are  circular  cjliuders,  A  A'  and  B  B  represent  their 
effective  radii  Eule  II.  of  Article  91  shows  how  to  find  the 
angular  velocity-ratio  of  two  pulleys  whose  proportionate  dimen- 
sions are  given.  The  following  is  the  converse  rule  for  finding  the 
proportionate  radii  of  two  pulleys  which  are  to  transmit  a  given 
angular  velocity-ratio.  In  tig.  58,  page  78,  draw  A  a  to  represent 
the  projection  of  the  axis  of  one  pulley  upon  a  plane  parallel  to 
that  axis  traversing  the  line  of  connection,  A  B ;  and  draw  B  6  to 
represent  a  similar  projection  of  the  axis  of  the  other  pulley.  Lay 
off  the  distances  A  a  and  B  6  to  opposite  sides  of  A  B,  to  represent 
the  intended  angular  velocities  of  the  two  pulleys.  Draw  A  c  and 
Be?  perpendicular  to  A  B;  and  draw  ac  and  b  d  parallel  to  A  B, 
cutting  A  c  and  B  e?  in  c  and  d  respectively.  Then  the  lengths 
A  c  and  B  d  will  represent  the  component  angular  velocities  of  the 
pulleys  about  axes  pei*pendicular  to  the  line  of  connection,  A  B. 
(In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  both  the  axes  lie  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connection;  and  then  A  a  and  B6 
omncide  with  A  c  and  B  d  respectively.) 

Draw  the  straight  line  c  d,  cutting  the  lino  of  connection,  A  B,  in 
K.     Then  we  have  the  proportion 

BK:AK 

:  :  effective  radius  of  A  :  effective  radius  of  B; 

and  if  one  of  those  radii — for  example,  that  of  A — is  given,  the 
other  is  found  as  follows : — Fi-om  A  lay  off  A I  =  B  K  (or  other- 
wise, from  B  lay  off  B I  =  A  K).  Perpendicular  to  A  B  draw  A  A' 
and  B  K ;  lay  off  A  A'  =  the  given  radius  of  the  pulley  A,  and  draw 
the  straight  line  A'  I  F,  cuttiug  B  B'  in  B';  B  B'  will  be  the 
required  i-udius  of  B. 

In  the  ordinaiy  case,  in  which  both  axes  lie  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  connection,  it  is  evident  that  the  velocities  of 
a  pair  of  circular  pulleys  are  inversely  as  tfieir  effective  radii. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  especially  as  regards  cases  in  which 
the  axes  do  not  both  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
connection,  everything  stated  in  the  present  Article  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  band  is  perfectly  fleocihle  in  alt  directums. 
In  the  case  of  fiat  belts  connecting  pulleys  whose  axes  are  not  both 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connection,  there  are  certain 
effects  of  the  lateral  stiffness  of  the  belt  which  will  be  considei-ed 
farther  on. 

The  velocity  of  the  band  is  equal  to  that  of  a  point  revolving  at 
the  end  of  the  radius  A  A',  fig.  58,  page  78,  with  the  angular 
velocity  repi'esented  by  A  c,  and  also  to  that  of  a  point  revolving 
at  the  end  of  the  radius  B  K,  with  the  angular  velocity  represented 
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YjjB  cL     When  a  band  connects  a  pulley  with  a  sliding  pieee,  the 
comparative  motion  is  given  by  Rule  IlL  of  Article  91,  page  79. 

Smooth  bands,  such  as  belts  and  cords,  are  not  suited  to  com- 
municate a  velocity-ratio  wUh  precisian^  as  teeth  are,  because  of 
their  being  free  to  slip  on  the  pulleys;  but  the  freedom  to  slip  is 
advantageous  in  swi^  and  powerful  machinery,  because  of  its 
preventing  the  shocks  which  take  place  when  mechanism  whidi  is 
at  rest  is  suddenly  Utrown  into  gear^  or  put  in  connection  with  the 
prime  mover.  A  band  at  a  certain  tension  is  not  capable  of 
exerting  more  than  a  certain  definite  force  upon  a  pulley  over 
which  it  passes;  and  therefore  occupies,  in  communicating  its  own 
speed  to  the  rim  of  that  pulley,  a  certain  definite  time,  depending 
on  the  masses  that  are  set  in  motion  along  with  the  pulley  and  the 
speed  to  be  impressed  upon  them ;  and  until  that  time  hzis  elapsed 
the  band  has  a  slipping  motion  on  the  pulley;  thus  avoiding  shocks, 
which  consist  in  the  too  rapid  communication  of  changes  of  speed. 
This  will  be  further  considered  under  the  head  of  the  Dynamics  of 
Machines. 

167.  Palley*  wllb  E^Mal  Aafvlnr  Tetocltlcs.— When  a  pair  of 
pulleys  turn  about  parallel  axes  in  the  same  direction,  with  equal 
angular  velocities,  their  pitch-lines  may  be  of  any  figure  whatsoever, 
curved  or  polygonal,  provided  they  are  equal  and  similar,  and  not 
concave.  Each  of  the  two  straight  parts  of  the  band  is  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  line  of  centres;  and  those  parts,  if  the  pulleys  are 
circular  and  not  eccentric,  remain  at  a  constant  distance  from  the 
line  of  centres;  but  have  a  reciprocating  motion  towards  and  from 
that  line  if  the  pulleys  are  either  eccentric  or  non-cii-cular.  A  reol 
is  virtually  a  pulley  whose  pitch-line  is  a  polygon  with  rounded 
angles;  and  such  is  also  the  case  with  the  expanding  pulley/,  con- 
sisting of  four  quadrants  of  a  circle,  which  can  be  separated  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  each  other  by  means  of  screws. 

168.  ■— ti  niMl  V«lle7»  for  a  Cmmmtmt  Tol^eMy^lliMl*.— In  order 
titat  the  velocity-ratio  of  a  pair  of  pulleys  may  be  constant,  their 
pitch-lines  must  be  circular  (except  in  the  particular  case  specified 
is  the  preceding  Article,  when  the  figura  is  not  restricted  to  the 
arcle  alone). 

The  band  may  be  opgn  or  uTtcrossed,  as  in  fig.  122;  or  it  may  be 
cmstdy  as  in  fig.  123.    With  an  open  band  the  directions  of  rotation 
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ate  ibe  same;  irith  a  crossed  band,  contrary.  In  eadi  of  these 
figures,  1  denotes  the  driving  pulley,  and  2  the  following  pulley ; 
C\  Cj  is  the  line  of  centres,  and  T^  Tg  the  line  of  connection;  and 
the  angular  velocity-ratio  is  expressed  by 

169.  The  iHSBftth  •r  nn  EndieM  Bond,  such  as  those  shown  in 
figs.  122  and  123,  consists  of  two  stmight  parts,  each  equal  to  the 
line  of  connection,  and  two  circular  arcs.  When  the  band  is 
crossed,  as  in  iig.  123,  the  circular  arcs  are  of  equal  angular  extent; 
when  the  band  is  open,  as  in  fig.  122,  the  angles  subtended  by  the 
two  arcs  make  up  one  revolution.  When  the  length  of  a  baud  is 
to  be  measui'ed  on  a  drawing,  the  circular  parts  may  be  rectified 
graphically  by  Rule  I.  or  Eule  IL  of  Article  51,  page  28. 

To  find  the  length  of  an  endless  band  by  calculation,  let  the  line 
of  centres,  Cj^  Cj  =  c,  and  the  effective  radii  of  the  pulleys,  C^  T^ssr^; 
Cg  Tg  =  rg;  rj  being  the  greater.  Then  each  of  the  two  equal 
straight  parts  of  the  band  is  evidently  of  the  length 

Ti  Tg  =   n/  c2  -  (r^  +  rg)^  for  a  crossed  band;  ^ 
Tj  Tg  =    \/  c-  —  (r^  —  rg)^  for  an  open  band,     i 

Lei  ij  be  the  arc  to  radius  unity  of  the  greater  pulley,  and  tg  that 
of  the  less  pulley,  with  which  the  band  is  in  contact;  then  for  a 
crossed  band 


tj9i2  =  «'  +  2are'sin  -^ ^; 

aail fornoi  open  band 

f  j^  =  AT  +  2  aso  *  ain  -* ^;  tg  =  »  -•  2  arc  •  sin  -^ S 


c      '  *  c 


k2L) 


and  the  addition  of  the  lengths  of  tbe  straight  and  cucmed  parts 
gtves  the  following  total  length : — 
For  a  crossed  band, 


L  =  2  Jc^  -  (rj  +  rg)^  +  (r^  +  rg)  •  f  »^  +  2  arc  -sin  •  -1 ^J; 

aui  ficir  an  open  band, 


L  =  a  Jc^  -  (r^  -  rg)^  +  »(ri  +  rg)  +  2(rj^-r^  arc  •  sin  •  -^-^^ 

c 


(3-) 


As  the  las^  of  titeae  equatione  wotdd  be  troublesene  to  use 
in  ft  practical  application  to  be  mentioned  in  Artioile  171^  an 
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approximation  to  it,  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes,  is 
obtained  by  oonsidering,  that  if  r^  —  rg  is  small  compared  with  c, 

nearly;  whence,  for  an  open  band, 

L  nearly  =  2  c  +  »  (r^  +  rg)  +  ^^*  "  ^^^-, (3  a.) 

in  which  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  to  make 
»=  3f. 

170.  PnilcT*  witb  Flat  Bells.— It  has  already  been  stated  in  Article 
165,  page  179,  that  a  flat  belt  tends  to  move  towards  that  part  of 
the  pulley  whose  radius  is  greatest,  or  to  "climb,"  as  the  phrase  is; 
and  that  pulleys  for  such  belts  are  therefore  made  without  ledges, 
and  with  a  slight  swell  or  convexity  at  the  middle  of  the  rim,  in 
order  that  the  belt  may  tend  to  remain  thera  The  swell  usually 
allowed  in  the  lima  of  pulleys  is  one  twenty-fourUi,  part  of  the 
breadth. 

The  tendency  to  climb  is  produced  by  the  lateral  stiffness  of 
the  belt,  in  the  following  manner: — When  the  part  of  the  belt 
which  touches  the  pulley  deviates  towards  one  side,  as  in  fig.  124, 
the  part  which  is  approaching  the  pulley 
is  made  to  deviate  towards  the  opposite 
side;  and  thus,  after  the  pulley  has 
turned  through  a  small  angle,  the  devia- 
tion of  the  belt  is  coiTected. 

A  crossed  belt  is  twisted  half  round 
in  passing  fix)m  one  pulley  to  another, 
as  shown  in  fig.  123,  so  as  to  bring  the 
same  side  of  the  belt  into  contact  with 
both  pulleys.  The  principal  object  of 
this  is,  that  the  two  straight  parts  of  the 
belt  may  pass  each  other  flatwise  where 
they  cross,  so  as  not  to  resist  each  other's 
motion.  Another  object,  in  the  case  of 
leather  belts,  is  to  bring  the  rougher  side 
of  the  leather  into  contact  with  both 
Fig.  124.  pulleys. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
position  which  a  belt  assumes  upon  a  pulley  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  its  advancing  side;  that  is,  of  the  part  of  the  belt 
which  is  approaching  the  pulley.  In  the  contrivance  called  the 
**fa8t  and  loose  puUey^*  for  engaging  and  disengaging  machinery, 
a  belt  driven  by  a  suitable  driving  pulley  is  provided  with  two 
similar  and  equal  following  pulleys,  mounted  side  by  side  upon 
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cne  axis;  one  of  these  pulleys  is  made  fast  to  the  shaft;  the  other 
tarns  loosely  upon  it.  The  belt,  when  in  motion,  can  be  shifted  by 
meaus  of  a  fork,  that  guides  its  advancing  side  to  the  fast  pulley 
or  to  the  loose  pulley  at  will,  so  as  to  engage  or  disengage  the 
shaft  on  which  those  pulleys  are  fitted.  The  driving  pulley  is 
made  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  bi*eadths  of  the  fast  and  loose 
pulleys  together. 

The  lateral  stiffness  of  a  belt  is  also  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  its  place  on  the  pulleys  when  their  axes 
are  not  parallel,  as  in  fig.  125,  which  is  sketched  in  isometrical 
perspective.     Cj  C^  and  Cg  Cg  are  the  axes;  E^  Eg,  their  common^ 


Fig.  125. 

perpendicular.  In  order  that  the  belt  may  remain  on  the  pulleys, 
the  central  plane  of  each  puUey  must  pass  tlirough  tJie  point  of 
delivery  of  tJie  otiter  pulley — that  is,  the  point  where  the  belt 
leaves  the  other  pulley;  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  central  pUnes  qftlie 
tvoo  pvUeys  slicndd  intersect  in  Vie  straiglit  line  which  connects  t/te 
two  points  of  ddivery.  In  fig.  125,  Dj  and  Dg  are  the  two  points  of 
delivery;  and  the  pulleys  are  so  placed  that^Dj  Dg  is  the  line  of 
intersection  of  their  central  planes.  It  is  eany  to  see  that  this 
arrangement  does  not  admit  of  the  motion  being  reversed;  for 
when  that  takes  place,  D^  and  Dg  cease  to  be  the  points  of  delivery, 
and  become  the  points  where  the  belt  is  received;  and  it  is  at  once 
thrown  off  the  pulleys. 

171.  Sp«cd  €•■€•  {A.  if.,  483)  are  a  contrivance  for  varying 
and  adjusting  the  velocity-ratio  communicated  between  a  pair  of 
parallel  shafts  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  may  be  either  continuous 
cones  or  conoids,  as  in  fig.  126,  A,  B,  whose  velocity-ratio  can  be 
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gradual] J  while  thej  are  in  motion  bj  ahifbing  Uie  belt;  or 
seta  of  pulleys  whose  radii  vary  by  steps,  as  in  fig.  126,  G,  D^in 
wkieh  case  the  velocity-ratio  can  be  dianged  by  shifting  the  belt 
fofld  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another  while  the  machine  is  at  rest. 

In  order  that  the  belt  may  be  equally  tight  in  every  possible 
pMJtinn  on  a  pair  of  speed-cones,  the  quantity  L  in  the  equations 
of  Article  169,  pages  183,  184,  must  be  constant 

For  a  crossed  belt,  as  at  A  and  C,  L  depends  solely  on  the  line  of 
oontres,  c,  and  on  the  sum  of  the  radii,  r^  +  r^  Now  c  is  constant 
beeause  the  axes  are  parallel ;  therefore  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the 
pitch-circles  connected  in  every  position  of  the  belt  is  to  be  constant. 

That  condition  is  fulfilled  by  a 
pairof  continuous  cones, generated 
by  the  revolution  of  two  straight 
liues  inclined  opposite  ways  to 
their  respective  axes  at  equal 
angles,  and  by  a  set  of  pairs  of 
pulleys  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
radii  is  the  same  for  each  pair. 

For  an  open  belt  the  following 
practical  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
approximate  equation  (3  a.)  of 
Ai-ticle  169,  page  184  :— 

Let  the  speed-cones  be  equal 
and  similar  conoids,  as  in  fig.  126, 
B,  but  with  t^eir  large  and  small 
ends  turned  opposite  way&  Let 
r^  be  the  radius  of  the  large  end  of  each,  r^  that  of  the  small  end, 
Tq  that  of  the  middle;  and  let  y  be  the  swelt  or  convexity ,  measured 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  of  the  arc  by  whose  revolution  each  of 
the  ccmQid&  is  generated;  then 

9  •^      ' VW 


y 


and 


Ta  = 


r^  +  ru 


+  y; 


.(2.) 


«-  s  ^  nearly  enough  for  liie  present  purpose. 

To  nnd  the  swell,  y,  by  graphic  construction :  in  iSg.  126  a,  draw 

A  B  =  3f  times  the  line  of 
centres;  from  B,  perpendicular 
to  A  B,  draw  B  C  =  the  difiTerence 
between  the  greatest  and  least 
radii ;  join  A  C,  and  cut  off  from 
it  A  D  =  A  B;  D  C  will  be  the 


nc 


F^  12«] 


required  swelL 
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The  radii  at  the  middle  and  ends  being  thus  detennined,  make 
the  generating  curve  an  arc  either  of  a  cirde  or  of  a  parabola. 

For  a  pair  of  8tepi)ed  cones,  as  in  fig.  126  j>,  let  a  seiiee  of 
differences  of  the  i-adii,  or  values  of  r^  —  r^,  be  assumed;  tb^a,  for 
«ach  pair  of  pulleys,  the  half-sum  of  the  ladii  is  to  be  computed 
from  the  difierence  by  the  formula — 

.   -^X~'  =  ^0-y; (3.) 

Tq  being  the  value  of  that  half-sum  when  the  radii  are  equal; 
and  finally,  the  radii  are  to  be  computed  from  their  half-sum  and 
half-dilference,  as  follows : — 


r,  +  n      r,  -  n 


2  _^  ll~_'2. 


+ 


2^2 


r^  =  -^- 


ri  +  n      r,  -  r. 


5  .UL 


.(4) 


172.  VwMtif  for  wtmf^tm  Mid  Conis  require  ledges  to  prevent  the 
band  fix)m  slipping  off;  for  even  flat  ropes  have  not  sufficient 
lateral  stiffness  to  make  them  remain,  of  themselves,  on  the  convexity 
of  a  pulley.  A  cord,  in  passing  round  a  pulley,  lies  in  a  groove, 
sometimes  called  the  gorge  of  the  pulley ;  if  the  object  of  the  pulley 
ia  merely  to  support,  guide,  or  strain  the  cord,  the  gorge  may  be 
considerably  wider  than  the  cord ;  if  the  pulley  is  to  drive  or  to  be 
driven  by  the  cord,  so  as  to  transmit  motive  power,  the  gorge  must 
in  general  fit  the  cord  closely,  or  even  be  of  a  triangular  shape,  so 
us  to  hold  it  tight.  Sometimes  the  gorge  of  a  pulley  which  is  to  be 
driven  by  a  cord  at  a  low  speed  has  radial  ribs  on  its  sides,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  firmer  hold  of  the  cord. 

The  groove  of  a  pulley  for  a  wire  rope  should  not  grasp  it  tightly, 
lest  the  rope  be  injured;  and  the  motion  must  be  communicated 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  friction  alone.  M.  C.  F.  Him  haa 
introduced,  with  good  success,  the  practice  of  filling  the  bottoms  of 
tlie  grooves  of  iron  pulleys  for  wire  ropes  moving  at  a  high  speed 
with  gutta  percha,  jammed  in  tight  This  will  be  again  referred  to 
in  treating  of  the  dynamics  of  machinery,  and  of  its  construction. 

When  a  cord  does  not  merely  pass  over  a  pulley,  but  is  made 
fiist  to  it  at  one  end,  and  wound  upon  ity  the  pulley  usually 
beeomeB  what  ia  called  a  drum  or  a  barreL  A  drum  for  a  round 
it)pe  is  cylindrical,  and  the  rope  is  wound  upon  it  in  helical  coils. 
Each  layer  of  coils  inci'eases  the  eff^tive  radius  of  the  drum  by  an 
UDOunt  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rope.  A  drum  for  a  flat  rope 
ia  of  a  breadth  simply  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rope,  which  ia 
Vf4mnd  upon-it  in  single  oodli^  each  of  wliic^  increnes  the  efEbctive 
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radius  bj  an  amount  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  rope;  and 
instead  of  ledges  it  often  has  pairs  of  arms,  forming  as  it  were 
skeleton  ledges. 

173.  cisMe  PmIIctb*— A  gtiide  pulley  merely  changes  the  direction 
of  a  band  on  the  way  from  the  pulley  which  drives  the  band  to  the 
pulley  which  is  driven  by  it.  Guide  pulleys  are  useful  chiefly 
to  change  the  direction  of  a  round  cord  which  communicates 
motion  between  two  other  pulleys  whose  pitch-circles  are  not  in 
the  same  plane.  In  a  case  of  tha:;  kind  the  following  is  the  inile 
for  finding  a  proper  position  for  a  guide  pulley : — By  the  Rule  of 
Article  27,  page  10,  find  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of 
the  pitch-cii-cles  of  the  driving  and  following  pulley  respectively. 
From  any  convenient  point  in  that  line  draw  tangents  to  the 
proper  sides  of  the  two  pitch-circles,  to  represent  the  centre-lines 
of  two  straight  parts  of  the  band ;  then,  by  the  rule  of  Article  22, 
page  8,  ditiw  the  rabatment  of  the  angle  which  these  stmight  lines 
make  with  each  other.  Let  A  C  B  in  fig.  127  represent  that 
rabatted  angle;  draw  a  straight  line,  C  D, 
bisecting  it ;  and  about  any  convenient  point, 
D,  in  that  stt-aight  line  describe  a  circle 
touching  the  two  straight  lines,  C  A,  C  B : 
this  will  be  the  pitch-circle  of  a  suitable 
guide  pulley. 

174.  Stmining  Paiirfn.— A  straining  pulley 
is  used  to  bring  a  band  to  the  degree  of  tension 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
transmit  motion  from  a  driving  pulley  to  a 
following  pulley.  A  straining  pulley,  as  ap- 
Flg.  127.  plied  to  a  flat  belt,  is  usually  pi'essed,  by  means 

of  a  lever,  against  one  of  the  parts  of  the  belt 
which  extends  between  the  driving  and  following  pulleys,  so  as  to 
push  that  part  of  the  belt  towards  the  line  of  centres.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  tighten  the  belt  and  increase  the  friction  exerted 
between  it  and  the  pulleys  which  it  connects.  This  is  one  of  the 
contrivances  used  for  engaging  and  disengaging  machinery.  The 
straining  or  tightening  pulley  is  usually  applied  to  the  returning 
pai-t  of  the  belt;  that  is,  the  part  which  moves  fivm  the  driving 
pulley  towards  the  following  pulley. 

Sometimes  a  straining  pulley  hangs  in  a  loop  or  bight  of  a  cord, 
and  is  loaded  with  a  weight,  as  in  fig.  1 28,  farther  on. 

175.  Eccentric  nad  N«B-rircniiur  Pailcfa  are  used  for  transmitting 
a  vaiying  velocity-ratio.  For  example,  in  ^g,  128  the  pitch-line 
of  the  pulley  A  is  an  eccentric  circle,  and  might  be  a  curve  of  any 
figure  presenting  no  concavity ;  the  pitch-line  of  B  is  circular  and 
centred  on  its  axis  in  the  figure;  but  it,  too,  might  be  eccentric  or 
non-circular.     D  E  is  the  line  of  connection,  being  the  centre-line 
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of  the  driving  part  of  the  cord,  and  a  tangent  to  both  pitch-lines; 

and  the  cord  is  kept  tight  bj  a  loaded  straining  pulley  at  C.    The 

angular  velocities  of  the  pulleys 

A  and  B  at  any  given  instant  are 

inversely   as    the    perpendicular 

distances  A  D  and  £  £  of  their 

axes  from  the  line  of  connection ; 

or  in  symbols,  let  a  and  6  be  those 

angular  velocities;  then 

h  _  A^ 

There  is  one  instance  in  which 
no  straining  pulley  is  required; 
and  that  is  when  the  pitch-lines 
of  the  driving  pulley  and  of  the 
following  pulley  are  a  pair  of 
equal  and  similar  ellipses,  centred 
on  two  of  their  foci,  A,  A',  as  Fig.  128. 

shown  in  fig.  129,  and  connected 

by  means  of  a  crossed  cord.     The  mean  angular  velocities  are  equal 
and  opposite,  each  entire  revolution  being  performed  in  the  same 


time  by  both  pulleys;  and  the  velocity-ratios  at  different  instants 
are  the  same  as  in  a  combination  of  a  pair  of  elliptic  wheels  having 
the  same  foci  and  the  same  line  of  centres.  In  the  figure,  E  I  E 
and  E'  I  E'  represent  the  pitch-lines  of  such  a  pair  of  elliptic 
wheels :  the  pitch  point  being  always  at  the  intersection,  I,  of  the 
two  straight  parts  of  the  cord. 

To  design  such  a  pair  of  elliptic  pulle3rs,  the  data  required  are 
the  line  of  centres,  A  A',  and  the  angle  by  which  each  pulley  is 
alternately  to  overtake  and  to  fall  behind  the  other  pulley.     Then^ 
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by  Btile  L  of  Artide  108,  page  95,  find  tiie  foci;  and  about  those 
foot  draw  any  ellipse  that  in  not  larger  than  the  ellipse  suited, 
according  to  the  same  rule,  for  the  pitch-line  of  a  wheel  to  work  in 
rolling  contact;  the  ellipse  so  drawn  will  be  suitable  for  the  pitch- 
lines  of  both  pulleys,  C  D  and  C  D'.  The  pulleys,  like  the  wheels 
described  in  Article  108,  will  rotate  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  revolving  foci  were  connected  with  each  other  by  a  straight 
link,  B  B',  equal  to  the  line  of  centres,  A  A';  and  their  corre- 
sponding positions  and  velocity-ratio  at  any  given  instant  may  be 
found  by  Rules  11.  and  III.  of  Article  108,  pages  96,  97. 

Amongst  non-circular  pulleys  are  fusees,  used  in  watch- work; 
in  which  the  pitch-line  is  a  spiral  described  on  a  conoidal 
surface. 

Non-circular  pulleys  may  be  indefinitely  varied  in  figure  with- 
out difficulty;  for  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  band  tight  by 
means  of  a  straining  pulley  removes  the  necessity  of  preserving 
ceiiain  relations  between  the  pitch-lines,  as  in  rolling  contact. 

176.  citsiB  Pniieya  and  GcariBf  chiitas.— A  chain  pulley  in  somo 
cases  is  merely  a  circular  grooved  pulley  for  guiding  a  chain :  or  a 
cylindrical  barrel  on  which  a  chain  is  wound,  being  made  fast  at 
one  end  to  the  barrel,  as  in  cranes;  and  those  need  no  special 
description.  But  when  a  chain  is  to  drive  or  to  be  driven  by  a 
pulley  to  which  it  is  not  made  fast,  the  acting  surface  of  the  pulley 
must  be  adapted  to  the  figure  of  the  chain,  so  as  to  insure  a 
sufficient  hold  between  them.  Amongst  chain  pulleys  of  this  kind 
are  included  capstans  and  vnndlasses. 

The  pitch-line  of  a  ti*ue  chain  pulley  is  a  polygon,  as  exemplified 
in  figs.  130  and  131,  in  each  of  which  figures  the  angles  of  the 
pitch  polygon  are  marked  by  black  spots,  and  its  sides  by  dotted 
lines.  Each  side  of  the  pitch  polygon  is  equal  to  what  may  be 
called  the  jntch,  or  effective  length,  of  a  link  of  the  chain.  When 
the  links  consist  of  flat  bars  of  equal  length,  connected  by  means 
of  cylindrical  pins,  as  in  iig,  130,  the  pitch  of  each  link  is  the  same, 
being  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  pins;  and  the  pitch- 
line  accordingly  is  an  equilateral  polygon  (in  the  figure  a  regular 
hexagon).  When  the  chain  consists  of  oval  links,  like  those  of  a 
chain-cable,  as  in  fig.  131,  the  pitch  of  a  link  which  lies  flatwise  on 
the  rim  of  the  pulley  is  equal  to  its  longer  internal  diameter  plus 
the  diameter  of  the  iron,  and  the  pitch  of  a  link  which  stands 
edgewise  on  the  rim  of  the  pulley  is  equal  to  its  longer  interval 
diameter  minus  the  diameter  of  the  iron ;  so  that  the  pitch  polygon 
has  long  and  8hoi*t  sides  alteniately  (in  the  figure  there  are 
twelve  sides — six  long  and  six  short;  and  the  length  of  a  long  side 
is  to  that  of  a  short  side  as  5  to  3).  In  Gg,  130  the  pulley  is 
simply  a  polygonal  prism;  in  fig.  131  it  has  hollows  to  fit  those 
links  which  stand  edgewise. 
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Eadi  <9f  the  puH^ys  shown  in  these  figares  has  teeth ;  and  tiro 
%imees  of  the  acting  snr&ces  of  the  teeth  are  circular  arcs,  detorilwd 
about  the  adjacent  angles  of  the  pitch  polygons.     In  £g.  130  the 


Fig.  13a 


Fig.  131. 


chain  consists  of  double  and  single  links  alternately;  and  the  sidea 
of  the  pulley  sve  provided  alternately  with  single  teeth  and  with 
pairs — a  single  tooth  where  each  double  link  lies,  and  a  pair  of 
teeth  for  each  single  link  to  lie  between.  Sometimes  the  pulley  is 
provided  with  single  teeth  only — one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  on 
which  a  double  link  lies.  Chains  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  130 
are  made  with  various  numbers  of  parallel  and  similar  bars  in  each 
link,  according  to  the  strength  required.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
bars  in  a  link  is  even  and  odd  alternately.  Such  chains  are  also 
sometimes  made  with  links  of  leather,  connected  together  by  brass 
pins,  and  are  used  to  communicate  motion  between  cylindrical 
drums.  The  object  of  this  is  to  have  greater  flexibility  than  is- 
possessed  by  a  flat  leather  belt  In  fig.  131  each  short  side  only 
of  the  polygon  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  teeth,  which  receive  a  link 
standing  edgewise  between  them,  and  press  against  the  end  of  a 
link  that  lies  flatwise. 

Sometimes  a  chain  pulley  consists  of  a  number  of  radiating 
forks,  forming  as  it  were  a  reel;  this  is  called  a  sprocket-wheel. 
Sometimes  it  has  a  triangular  gorge,  with  radiating  ribs  on  the- 
inner  surface  of  each  of  the  ledges. 

177.  •■■ptiwJe*  P«ii«f»r— When  rotation  is  transmitted,  by  means 
of  two  pairs  of  pulleys  connected  by  cords,  from  one  shaft  through 
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an  intermediate  shaft  to  a  third  shaft,  having  itB  axis  in  one 
straight  line  with  the  first  shaft,  the  waste  of  work  in  over- 
coming friction  maj  be  diminished  by  supporting  the  intermediate 
shaft  without  bearings :  its  weight  being  simply  hung  by  means  of 
the  cords  from  the  pulleys  on  the  other  two  shafts ;  and  care  being 
taken  to  load  the  intermediate  shaft  so  as  to  produce  the  tension 
on  the  cords  which  is  required  iu  order  to  transmit  the  motion. 

What  that  tension  ought  to  be 
is  a  question  belonging  to  the 
dynamics  of  machinery.  This 
contrivance  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Sir 
William  Thomson.  In  fig.  1 32 
A  is  the  first  and  C  the  third 
shaft,  and  B  is  the  intermediate 
shaft,  suspended  by  means  of 
the  cords  that  pass  round  its 
pulleys;  D,  D  are  heavy  round 
discs,  of  the  weights  required  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  tension 
to  the  cords.  The  shaft  B, 
and  all  the    pieces  which  it 


D" 


Fig.  182. 


carries,  should  be  very  accurately  balanced. 


Section  VI. — Connection  by  Linkivork, 

178.  i»riiaiiioas.  {A,  M.,  484.) — The  pieces  which  are  connected 
by  linkwork,  if  they  rotate  or  oscillate,  are  usually  called  cranks, 
beams,  and  levers.  The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  a 
rigid  bar,  which  may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  figure :  the  straight 
figure,  being  the  most  favourable  to  strength,  is  used  when  there 
is  no  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  link  is  known  by 
various  names  under  various  circumstances,  such  as  coupling-rod, 
connecting-rod,  crank-rod,  eccentric-rod,  <kc.  It  is  attached  to  the 
pieces  which  it  connects  by  two  pins,  about  which  it  is  free  to 
turn.  The  effect  of  the  link  is  to  maintain  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  those  pins  invariable;  hence  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  pins  is  the  line  of  connection ;  and  those  centres  may 
be  called  the  connected  points.  In  a  turning  piece  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  its  connected  point  upon  its  axis  of  rotation  is 
the  arm  or  crank-arm.  If  the  motions  of  the  pieces  are  performed 
parallel  to  one  plane,  or  about  one  central  point,  the  pins  are  almost 
always  cylindrical,  with  their  axes  perpendicular  to  the  plane, 
or  traversing  the  point,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  all  other  cases  the 
acting  surfaces  of  the  pins  must  be  portions  of  spheres  described 
about  the  connected  points — ^making  what  are  called  baU-and* 
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$ocket  joints;  unless  universcU  jairUs  are    used,  which  will    be 
described  further  on. 

179.  Priacipie»of Coaa«cii«a.  {A.M.  485.) — ^All  questions  as 
to  the  compamtive  motions  of  a  pair  of  pieces  connected  by  a  link 
may  be  solved  by  means  of  the  general  principles  and  rules  given 
in  Article  91,  pages  78  to  80,  and  illustrated  by  figs.  57  and  58. 
The  axes  of  rotation  of  a  pair  of  turning  pieces  connected  by  a 
link  are  almost  always  parallel  to  each  other,  and  peqiendicular  to 
the  line  of  connection;  in  which  case  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at 
any  instant  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  common  per- 
pendiculars let  fall  from  the  line  of  connection  upon  the  axes  of 
rotation. 

Another  method  of  treating  questions  of  linkwork  is  to  find,  by 
the  pnnciples  of  Article  69,  pages  46  to  50,  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  the  link ;  for  the  two  connected  points  move  in  the  same 
manner  with  two  points  in  the  link,  considered  as  a  rigid 
body. 

If  a  connected  point  belongs  to  a  turning  piece,  the  direction  of 
its  motion  at  a  given  instant  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  axis  and  crank-arm  of  the  piece.  If  a  connected  point 
belongs  to  a  shifting  piece,  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  any 
instant  is  given,  and  a  plane  can  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  that 
direction. 

The  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  paths 
of  the  two  connected  points  at  a  given  instant  is  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  tfie  link  at  that  instant ;  and  the  velocities  of  tlie  connected 
points  are  directly  as  their  distances  from  tluU  axis. 

In  drawing  on  a  plane  surface,  the  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  paths  of  the  connected  points  ai-e  represented  by  two  lines 
(being  their  traces  on  a  plane  normal  to  them),  and  the  instanta- 
neous axis  by  a  point;  and  should  the  length  of  the  two  lines 
render  it  impracticable  to  produce  them  until  they  actually  inter- 
sect, the  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  points  may  be  found  by 
the  principle,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  segments  which  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  connection  cuts  off  from  any  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  given  point  perpendicular  respectively  to  the 
paths  of  the  connected  points.  Examples  will  be  given  further 
on. 

180.  i»cad  Potntn.  {A.  if.,  486.) — If  at  any  instant  the  plane 
traversing  one  of  the  crank-arms  and  its  axis  of  rotation  coincides 
with  the  line  of  connection,  the  common  perpendicular  of  the 
line  of  connection  and  the  axis  of  that  crank-arm  vanishes, 
and  the  directional  relation  of  the  motions  becomes  indeter- 
minate. The  position  of  the  connected  point  of  the  crank  arm  in 
question  at  such  an  instant  is  called  a  dead  point.  The  velocity 
of  the  other  connected  point  at  that  instant  is  null;   unless  it 
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also  retcbes  a  dead  pohit  at  the  aame  instant,  so  that  the  line 
of  connection  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  of  rotation;  in 
which  case  the  yelocity-ratio  is  indeterminate. 

181.  CiMpiii  WmmU9\  Bh>a»,  {A,M,,4c87,) — There  are  only  two 
cases  in  which  an  uniform  angular  velocity-ratio  (being  that  of 
equality)  is  communicated  by  linkwork.  One  ot  them  is  that  in 
which  two  or  more  parallel  shafts  (such  as  those  of  the  driving  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  engine)  are  made  to  rotate  with  constantly  equal 
angular  velocities,  by  having  equal  cranks,  which  are  maintained 
pai:allel  by  a  coupling  rod  of  such  a  length  that  the  line  of  connec- 
tion is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  axes.  The  cranks  pass 
their  dead  points  simultaneously.  To  obviate  the  unsteadiness  of 
motion  which  this  tends  to  cause,  the  shafts  are  provided  with  a 
second  set  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  connected  by 
means  of  a  similar  coupling  rod,  so  that  one  set  of  cranks  pass 
their  dead  points  at  the  instant  when  the  other  set  are  furthest 
from  theirs.     (See  ^g.  32,  page  44.) 

This  elem^itary  combination  belongs  to  Willis's  Class  A, 

182.  i»iMg  ftrfi — The  term  drag-link  is  applied  to  a  link,  as 

c  C  D,  fig.  133,  which  connects 

^^'^     f^^MsM  together  two  cranks,  A  C  and 

/'         yf/        t^^^^  B  D,  SO  as  to  make   them 

perform   a   complete   revolu- 
tion in  the   same  time  and 
in  the  same  direction.     The 
\  V  /       /    /  cranks  may  be  equal  or  un- 

\        //\     y^  equal    Ifthe  two  axes  (whose 

^^-..^.t— --^^  traces  in  the  figure  are  A  and 

Pig.  133.  B)  are  parts  of  one  straight 

line  (that  is,  if  the  points  A 
and  B  coincide),  the  angular  velocities  of  the  cranks  are  equal  at 
every  instant,  and  the  combination  belongs  to  Willis's  Class  A; 
and  such  is  the  action  of  the  drag-link  when  used  as  a  coupling. 
If  the  axes  are  not  parts  of  one  straight  line  (so  that  A  and  B  are 
difierent  points),  the  velocity-ratio  varies,  and  the  combination 
belongs  to  Class  R 

In  most  cases  the  crank  which  is  the  driver  goes  foremost,  and 
pulls  the  follower  after  it;  and  hence  the  name  of  "  drag-link." 

The  following  are  rules  to  be  observed  in  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  parts. 

L  In  order  that  the  directional  relation  may  be  constant, 
each  of  the  crank-arms,  A  C,  B  D,  slundd  be  longer  than  the  Urn  of 
centres,  A  R 

IL  For  the  same  reason,  and  also  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  dead-points,  the  lengtk  of  tUe  line  of  connection,  C  D,  should  be 
greater  than  the  lesser  segmenly  £  F,   and  less  than  the  greater 
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9egmeni,  F  G,  tfUo  whJich  the  diameter,  "EQ^o/  the  greater  of  the  tme 
ctrdee  described  by  the  connected  paints  is  divided  by  the  other  drcLe, 
This  principle  holds  also  when  those  circles  are  equal,  and  is  tbait 
applicable  to  the  diameter  of  either  of  them.  In  other  word% 
0  D  is  to  be  made 

Greater  than  AB  +  AC-BD, 
and  less  than  AC  +  BD-AB. 

The  comparative  motions  may  be  found  by  either  of  the  follow- 
ing rules : — 

III.  To  find  Hie  angular  vetodty-ratio  in  a  given  position  of  the 
cranks :  on  the  line  of  connection^  C  D,  let  fail  from  the  axes  th* 
perpendiculars,  A  L,  B  M ;  then 

Angtilar  velocity  of  B  D  _  A  L , 
Angular  velocity  of  A  C       B  M' 

Or  otherwise:  produce  the  line  of  connection,  C  D,  till  it  cuts  the 
line  of  centres  in  I ;  then 

Angular  velocity  of  B  D  _  I  A 
Angular  velocity  of  A  C       IB' 

When  C  D  is  parallel  to  A  B  the  angular  velocities  are  equal 
rV.  To  find  the  linear  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  pointed 
in  a  given  position  of  the  cranks  produce  the  crank-arms  until  they 
intersect ;  their  point  of  intersection,  K,  will  be  the  trace  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  the  link ;  then 

Velocity  of  D  __  KD 
Velocity  of  C       K  C  ' 

The  limits  between  which   that  velocity-ratio  fluctuates  are 

Y-F^ >  when  B  D  traverses  A,  and  -7-p r-^,  when  A  C 

traverses  R 

The  two  shafts,  in  their  rotation,  may  be  regarded  as  alternately 
overtaking  and  foiling  behind  each  other  by  an  angle  which  we 
may  call  the  angvlar  displacement.  The  complete  angular  dis- 
placement is  attained  in  two  opposite  directions  alternately,  at  the 
two  instants  when  the  angular  velocities  of  the  shafts  are  equal : 
that  is,  when  the  line  of  connection  is  parallel  to  the  line  of 
centres.  The  following  is  a  rule  for  designing  a  drag-link  motion 
with  equal  cranks^  wfuch  shall  produce  a  given  angular  displace- 
jnent;  and  although  not  the  only  rule  by  which  that  problem 
might  be  solved,  it  appears  to  be  the  simplest  in  its  application. 

V.  In  fig.  134  draw  two  straight  lines,  C  0  c,  D  O  <^  cutting 
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each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  point  O ;  lay  off  along  those  lines 
the  equal  lengths  O  C  =  O  D.  From  C  and  D  draw  the  straight 
lines  C  A,  D  B,  making  the  angles  OCA=ODB  =  half  Hie 
given  angtUwr  displacement^  and  cutting  O  d  and  O  c  respectively 

,, ^  in  A  and  B.     Join  A  B 

and  C  D.  Then  A  B  will 
representthe  line  of  centres; 
AC  and  BD  the  two  crank- 
arms;  and  C  D  the  line  of 
connection. 

The  position  of  the  parts 
represented  will  be  that  in 
which  the  angle  between 
the  crank-arms  is  least  To 
show,  if  required,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  jiarts  when  that 
angle  is  greatest,  lay  off 
O  c  and  O  fl?  equal  to  O  C 
and  O  D,  and  join  A  c, 
B  df  and  c  d, 

183.    fjlMk    for    Conlmrr 

Boiationn. — The  Only  other 


\ 


cfv^- 


-Vi. 


Fig.  134. 


elementary  combination  by  linkwork  which  belongs  to  Willis's 
Class  B  is  that  in  which  two  equal  cranks,  rotating  about  parallel 
axes  in  contrary  directions,  are  connected  by  means  of  a  link  equal 
in  length  to  the  line  of  centres.  This  has  been  ah*eady  described 
in  Article  108,  page  97,  and  i*epresented  in  ^^.  72,  page  96,  as  a 
contrivance  to  aid  the  action  of  elliptic  wheels.  There  are  two 
dead  points  in  each  revolution  which  the  pins  pass  at  the  instant 
when  the  line  of  connection  coincides  with  the  line  of  centres ; 
consequently  the  link  is  not  well  adapted  to  act  alone,  and  requires 
a  ])air  of  elliptic  wheels,  or  of  elliptic  pulleys  (AHicle  175,  page 
189),  to  ensure  the  accurate  tmnsmission  of  the  motion. 

184.  Ijlnkwork  with  Reciprocating   Motion— Crank  and  Beam — 

Crank  and  Piston-Bod.  {A.  Jf.,  488.) — The  following  are  examples 
of  the  most  frequent  cases  in  practice  of  linkwork  belonging  to 
Willis's  Class  C,  in  which  the  directional  relation  is  recipro- 
cating; and  in  determining  the  comparative  motion,  they  ai*e 
treated  by  the  method  of  instantaneous  axes,  already  refeiTed  to  in 
Article  179,  page  193  :— 

Example  I.  Tvx>  Turning  Pieces  toitli  Parallel  Axes,  such  as  a 
beam  and  crank  {^g,  135). — Let  C^,  Cg,  be  the  parallel  axes  of  the 
pieces;  Tp  Tg,  their  connected  points;  C^  T.,  Cg  Tg,  their  crank 
arms ;  T^  Tj,  the  link.  At  a  given  instant  let  v^  be  the  velocity 
ofTj;  VgthatofTy 

To  find  the  mtio  of  those  velocities,  produce  C^  T^,  Cg  Tg,  till 
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they  intersect  in  K ;  K  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  link  or 
connecting-rod>  and  the  velocity-ratio  is 

«.:t>,::KT,:KTj. (1.) 

Should  K  be  inconveniently  far  off,  draw  any  triangle  with  its  sides 
respectively  parallel  to  C^  Tj,  Cg  Tg,  and  Tj  Tj ;  the  ratio  of  the 
two  sides  first  mentioned  will  be  the  velocity-ratio  required.  For 
example^  draw  Cj  A  parallel  to  0^  T^,  cutting  T^  Tg  in  A;  then 


V,  :r« 


CgA 


ax 


2  ^2r' 


.(2.) 


Fig.  186. 

Example  II.  Rotaiing  Piece  and  Sliding  Piece,  such  as  a  piston- 
rod  and  crank  (fig.  136). — Let  Cg  be  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece,  and 
T^  K  the  straight  line  along  which  a  sliding  piece  moves.  Let  Tj, 
Tg,  be  the  connected  points;  Cg  Tg,  the  crank  arm  of  the  rotating 
piece ;  and  T^  Tg,  the  link  or  connecting  rod.  The  points  Tj,  Tg, 
and  the  line  T^  K,  are  supposed  to  be  in  one  plane,  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  C*  Draw  Tj  K  perpendicular  to  Tj  R,  intersecting 
Cg  Tg  in  K ;  iL  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  link ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  solution  is  the  same  as  in  Example  I. 

185.  {A.  if.,  489.)  An  Ecceatric  (tig.  137)  being  a  circular  disc 
keyed  on  a  shaft,  with  whose  axis  its  centre  does 
iiot  coincide,  and  used  to  give  a  recipit)cating 
motion  to  a  rod,  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose 
connected  point  is  T,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric  VV  (^  Jh-^^^A. 
disc,  and  whose  crank  arm  is  C  T,  the  distance 
of  that  point  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  called 
the  eccentricity. 

An  eccentric  may  be  made  capable  of  having  its  eccentricity 
altered  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  so  as  to  vary  the  extent  of 
the  reciprocating  motion  which  it  communicates,  and  which  is 
called  the  tfiroto,  or  travel,  or  length  of  stroke. 

186.  {A,  Af,y  490.)  The  i^cMcth  of  Stroke  of  a  point  in  a  recipro- 
cating piece  is  the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  path  in 


Fig.  187. 
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^ich  that  point  moves.  When  it  is  connected  by  a  link  witii  a 
point  in  a  continuously  rotating  piece,  the  ends  of  the  stroke  of 
the  reciprocating  point  correspond  with  the  dead  points  of  the  con- 
tinuously rotating  piece  (Article  180,  page  193). 

I.   When  Hie  crank-arm  and  the  path  of  the  connected  point  in  the 
reciprocating  piece  are  given,  to  find  the  stroke  and  the  dead  points. 
If  the  connected  point  in  the  reciprocating  piece  moves  in  a  straight 
line  traversing  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  turning  piece, 
the  length  of  stroke  is  obviously  twice  the  crank-arm.     If  that 
connected  point  moves  in  any  other  path,  let  F  F,  in  fig.  138, 
p       represent  that  path,  A  the  trace  of  the  crank- 
•         axis,  and  A  D  =  A  E  the  crank-arm.     From 
i         the  point  A  to  the  path  F  F  lay  oflf  the  dis- 
tances A  B  =  the  line  of  connection  —  the 
crank-arm,  and  A  C  =  the  line  of  connection 
+  the  crank-arm ;  then  B  C  will  be  the  stroke 
of  the  connected  point  in  the  reciprocating 
piece.     Draw  the  straight  lines  C  E  A  and 
BAD,  catting  the  circular  path  of  the  crank- 
pin  in  the  points  E  and  D :  these  will  be  the 
dead  points. 

II.  When  tlie  crank-arm^  A  D  =  A  E,  the 
length  of  the  line  of  connection,  and  Hie  dead 
points,  D  cmd  E,  are  given,  to  find  the  two  ends 
ef  the  stroke  of  the  conneded  point  in  the 
reciprocating  piece.  In  D  A  and  A  E  pro- 
duced, make  D  B  and  E  C  each  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  line  of  connection ;  B  and  C  will 
be  the  required  ends  of  the  stroke. 

When  the  path  of  the  connected  point  in 
the  reciprocating  piece  is  a  straight  line,  the 
preceding  principles  may  be  thus  expressed  in 
algebrai(»J  symbols: — 

Let  S  be  the  length  of  stroke,  L  the  length 
of  the  line  of  connection,  and  R  the  crank- 
|inL  Then,  if  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  are  in  one  straight  line 
with  the  axk  of  the  crank, 

S  =  2R; ..(1.) 

and  if  their  ends  are  not  in  one  straight  line  with  that  axis,  then 
S,  L  —  B.,  and  L  +  B,  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  having  the 
angle  opfpoiite  S  at  that  axis;  so  that  if  ^  be  the  supplement  of  the 
•re  bfllween  the  dead  points, 

!  =  2  (L8  +  R2)  -  2  (L2  -  R«)  cos  ^;  ^ 

2L2  +  2R2  -  S«  )- (2.) 


B%.  188. 


eo«#  = 


2  (L2  -  R2) 


'!■ 
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187.  McMi  Velocity  Bali*. — In  dynsmical  questions  respecting 
machines,  especiallj  when  the  mode  of  connection  is  bj  linkwork, 
it  is  often  requisite  to  determine  the  mean  rcUh  of  the  linear 
velocities  of  a  pair  of  connected  points  during  some  definite  period; 
which  mean  ratio  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the  distances  moved 
through  by  those  points  in  that  period.  Three  cases  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, according  as  the  combination  of  linkwork  belongs  to 
Willis's  Class  A,  Ckss  B,  or  Class  C. 

In  Class  A  the  mean  velocity-ratio  is  identical  with  the  velocity- 
ratio  at  each  instant.  For  examples,  see  Article  181,  page  194^ 
and  Article  182,  page  194. 

In  Class  B  the  mean  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  points  during 
each  complete  revolution  is  that  of  the  circumferences  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  move.  For  examples,  see  Article  182,  page 
194,  and  Article  183,  page  196. 

In  Class  C  the  mean  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  points  may 
be  taken  either  for  a  whole  revolution  of  the  revolving  point  and 
double  stroke  of  the  reciprocating  point,  or  it  may  be  taken 
separately  for  the  £cirward  stroke  and  return  stroke  of  the  recipro- 
cating point,  where  it  has  different  values  for  these  two  parts  of 
the  motion.  In  tlie  former  case  it  is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of 
twice  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  reciprocating  point  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  revolving  point;  that 
18  to  say,  for  example,  in  fig.  138,  page  198,  by  the  ratio 

2BC 

Circumference  D  G  E  H ' 

In  the  latter  case,  the  two  mean  velocity-ratios  are  expressed  by 
the  proportions  borne  by  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  reciprocating 
point,  to  the  two  arcs  into  which  the  dead  points  divide  the  path 
of  the  revolving  point.  For  example,  in  fig.  138,  those  two  ratios 
are  respectively — 

BC  ,  BC 

and 


Arc  D  G  E'  Arc  E  H  D' 

The  most  frequent  case  in  practice  is  that  represented  in  ^g. 
136,  page  197,  where  the  reciprocating  point  moves  in  a  straight 
line  traversing  the  axis  about  which  the  revolving  point  moves; 
and  in  that  case  the  mean  velocity-ratio  for  each  single  stroke  and 
for  a  whole  revolution  is 
2 
-    =  0-63662  nearly. 

188.  Ezirenie  Viiiiitj  ■■■iiii. — In  those  cases  in  which  one  of 
the  points  connected  by  a  link  revolves  continuously,  while  the 
other  has  a  reciprocating  motioii,  it  is  often  desirable  to  determine 
the  greatest  value  of  the  ratio  borne  by  the  velocity  of  the  recipro- 
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eating  point  to  that  of  the  revolving  point.  The  general  principle 
upon  which  that  greatest  ratio  deiiends  is  shown  in  fig.  139. 
in  which  T  represents  the  reciprocating  point,  and  T  the  revolving 

C  point;  T  T,  the  line  of 
connection;  and  C  T,  the 
crank-arm.  Let  C  A  be 
perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the 
reciprocating  point  T,  and 
let  A  be  the  point  where 
the  line  of  connection  cuts 
C  A;   then,  as  has  been 


Fig.  139. 


already  shown  in  Article  184,  page,  196, 

Velocity  of  T  __  C  A 
Velocity  of  T  ""  CT' 

and  at  the  instant  when  that  ratio  is  greatest,  A  is  at  its  greatest 

distance  from  C ;  therefore,  at  that  instant  the  direction  of  motion 

of  the  point  A  in  the  line  of  connection  is  along  that  line  itself. 

Draw  T  K  parallel  to  C  A,  produce  C  T  till  it  cuts  T'  K  in  K,  the 

instantaneous  centre  of  motion  of  the  link,  and  join  K  A;  then 

the  direction  of  motion  of  the  point  A  in  the  line  of  connection  at 

any  instant  is  perpendicular  to  A  K ;  and  therefore,  at  the  instant 

when  C  A  is  greatest,  A  K  is  perpendicular  to  A  T.     Upon  this 

proposition  depends  the  determination  of  the  greatest  value  of  the 

C  A 
ratio   p~rpi    ^^^^    ^^^^    determination    cannot  be  completed  by 

geometry  alone ;  for  it  requires  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation, 
as  stated  in  the  footnote.* 

*  In  fig.  139,  let  the  crank-arm  C  T  =  a ;  let  the  line  of  connection 
T  T*  =  6 ;  these  two  quantities  being  ^ven ;  and  when  the  ratio  of  the 
velocity  of  T  to  that  of  T  is  a  niaximum,  let  the  angle  CTT  =  0,  and  the 
angle  A  C  T  =  «^. 

Solve  the  foUoMinj;  cubic  equation : — 


sin^e  — sin^e  — sin'e  +  .,  =0,. 


.(1.) 


80  as  to  determine  the  value  of  sin  '6,  which  is  the  only  root  of  that 
equation  that  is  positive  and  less  than  1.  Next,  calculate  the  value  of 
the  anffle  ^,  or  those  of  its  trigonometrical  functions,  by  the  help  of  one  or 
more  <n  the  following  equations  (each  of  which  implies  the  others)  :— 

tan  4»  =  cos  6  sm  6  =  ; 


■^^  =  ^  tl+8in»e-sin^0j; 


cot  0  = 


V(l  +  Bin  «0  -  sin  *a)' 


.(2.) 
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An  approximaie  solviion  of  this  question  may,  however,  he 
obtained  by  plane  geometry,  when  the  line  of  connection,  T  T,  is 
not  less  than  alK»ut  twice  the  ci-ank-arm,  0  T.  It  consists  in 
treating  the  angle  at  T  as  if  it  were  a  right  angle  (from  which  it 
differs  by  the  angle  A  K  T);  and  thns  we  obtain 

CA  ,  ,  C  r         J  (C  T2  -f  T  T'g) 

Q   m    —    (nearly)  rnm*    —  m  M/ 

When  T  T  is  great  as  compared  with  C  T,  the  error  of  this 
solution  is  inappreciable,  or  nearly  so ;  when  T  T*  =  2  C  T,  the 
approximate  solution  is  too  small  by  about  one  per  cent.,  and  is 
therefore  near  enough  for  practical  purposes;  when  T  T  becomes 
less  than  2  C  T,  the  error  rapidly  increa>es,  so  as  to  make  the 
approximate  solution  inapplicable;  but  cases  of  this  last  kind  are 
very  uncommon  in  practice 

189.  i>MibUnc  of  Oaciibuton*  hj  iJak work.— When  two  recipro- 
cating pieces  are  connected  by  means  of  a  link,  the  follower  may 
be  made  to  perform  two  oscillations  or  strokes  for  one  of  the 
driver,  in  the  following  manner: — In  fig.  140,  let  the  driver  be  an 
arm  or  lever^  A  B ;  A  its  axis  of  motion,  and  B  its  connected  point. 


V 

Fig.  140. 

Let  C  be  the  connected  point  of  the  follower,  and  B  C  the  link. 
Then  the  parts  of  the  combination  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  the 
straight  line  C  c,  which  traverses  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  of  the 
point  C,  shall  traverse  also  the  axis  A,  and  shall  bisect  the  arc  of 

and  finally,  calcidate  the  required  greatest  velocity-ratio  by  the  following 
formula:— 

C  A  _  C08  (e  -  <^) 

CT S^¥— ^'^'^ 

In  the  two  extreme  cases  the  values  of  that  ratio  are  as  follows : — ^When  h 
is  immeasurably  longer  than  a,  C  A  -t-  C  T  sensibly  =  1 ;  when  h  »  a^ 
CA-hCT»2. 
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motion,  b  B  (',  of  the  connected  point  R  The  resnlt  will  be,  that 
while  the  point  B  performs  a  single  stroke,  from  b  to  b\  the  point 
O  will  perform  a  double  stroke,  from  c  to  C  and  back  again. 

If  C  is  a  point  in  a  second  lever,  that  second  lever  may,  by  means 
of  a  similar  arrangement,  be  made  to  drive  a  third  lever,  so  as  again 
to  double  the  frequency  of  the  strokes;  and  thus,  by  a  train  of 
linkwork,  the  last  follower  may  have  the  frequency  of  its  strokes 
increased,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  driver,  in  a  ratio 
expressed  by  any  required  power  of  2. 

190.  M«w  mmtimm  kr  liiahw—k.  As  has  been  already  explained 
in  Article  180,  page  193,  when  the  connected  point  in  the  driver 
«f  aa  elementary  combinatimi  by  linkwork  is  at  a  dead  point,  the 

Telocity  of  the  connected 
point  of  the  follower  is 
nothing;  and  when  the 
connected  point  of  the 
driver  is  near  a  dead 
point,  the  motion  of  the 
connected  point  of  the 
follower  is  comparatively 
very  slow,  and  gradually 
increases  as  the  connected 
point  of  the  driver  moves 
away  from  the  dead  point. 
When,  therefore,  it  is 
desired  that  the  motion  of 
a  follower  shall,  at  and 
near  a  particular  position  of  the  combination,  be  very  slow  as 
•compared  with  that  of  the  driver,  or  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  follower  itself  when  in  other  positions,  aiTangements  may  be 
used  of  the  class  which  is  exemplified  in  £g,  141  and  fig.  141  a. 

In  ^g.  141  the  lever  A  B,  turning  about  an  axis  at  A,  drives, 
by  means  of  the  link  B  D,  the  lever  C  D,  which  turns  about  an 
axis  at  0.  When  the  driving  lever  is  in  the  position  marked  A  B, 
it  is  in  one  straight  line  with  the  link  B  D ;  so  that  B  is  a  dead 
point,  and  the  velocity  of  the  follower  is  null  As  the  connected 
point  of  the  driver  advances  from  B  towards  b,  the  connected  point 
of  the  follower  advances  from  D  towards  d,  with  a  comparative 
velocity  which  is  at  first  very  small,  and  goes  on  increasing  by 
•degrees.  When  the  motion  is  reversed,  the  comparative  velocity 
of  the  latter  point  gradually  diminishes  as  it  returns  from  d 
towards  D,  and  finally  vanishes  at  the  last-named  point  Motions 
9f  this  kind  are  nseful  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  steam-valves, 
iji  order  to  prevent  shocks. 

Fig.  141  A  shows  a  tnin  of  two  elementny  combinatioas  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  just  described;  the  effect  being  to  sake  ^e 


Rg.  141. 
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motion  of  a  third  connected  point,  E,  quite  insensible  during  a 
certain  part  of  the  motion  of  the  first  connected  point,  B. 

D  b 


Fig.  141a, 

191.  {A.  M.,  491.)  Kodkc^  €««pllag,  •r  UiOTcrMil  JMnt  (%  142), 
is  a  contrivance  for  coupling  shafts  whose  axes  intersect  each  other 
in  a  point 

Let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  O  C^,  O  Cg,  and 
i  their  angle  of  inclination  to  each 


other.     The 


pair 


of  shafts  0,,  Co 


terminate  in  a  pair  of  forks,  f\,  Fg, 


Fig.  142. 


m   bearings  at    the    extremities   of 

which  turn  the  pivots  at  the  ends  of 

the    arms    of   a    rectangular    cross 

having  its  centre  at  O.     This  cross 

is  the  link ;  the  connected  points  are 

the  centres  of  the  bearings  Fj,  Fg. 

At  each  instant  each  of  those  points 

moves  at  right  angles  to  the  central 

plane  of  its  shaft  and  fork ;  therefore  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 

central  planes  of  the  two  forks,  at  any  instant,  is  the  instantaneons 

axis  of  the  cross;  and  the  vdocity-rcUio  of  the  points  F^,  F^  (which, 

as  the  forks  are  equal,  is  also  the  angvlar  vdocity-ratio  of  the  shafts), 

is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  points  from  that 

instantaneons  axis.     The  rnean  value  of  that  velocity-ratio  is  that 

of  equality;   for  each  successive  quarter  turn  is  made  by  both 

shafts  in  the  same  time;   but  its  instantaneous  value  fluctuates 

between  the  limits^ 
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-?  =  — .  when  F,  is  in  the  plane  of  the  axes : 


-?  -  COS  t  when  Fj  is  in  that  plana 


.(1.) 


The  following  is  the  geometrical  coDstmction  for  finding  the 
position  of  one  of  the  shafts  which  corresiK)nds  to  any  given  position 
of  the  other ;  also  the  velocity-ratio  con*esponding  to  that  position : — 
Let  the  shaft  whose  position  is  given  be  called  the  first  shaft,  and 
the  other  the  second  shaft;  and  let  the  corresponding  arms  oif  the 
cross  be  called  the  first  and  second  arms  respectively. 

In  ^^,  143,  let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  of  the 
two  shafts^  and  let  the  plane  of  projection  be  a  plane  ti*a versing  O, 


and  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  second  shaft.  Let  A  O  a  be  the  trace 
of  the  plane  of  the  two  axes,  and  C  O  C,  perpendicular  to  A  O  a, 
a  normal  to  that  plane.  With  any  convenient  radius,  O  A,  describe 
a  circle  about  O.  Lay  oflf  the  angle  A  O  D  equal  to  the  angle  i, 
which  tlie  axes  of  the  shafts  make  with  each  other.     Through  D, 

O  B 

parallel  to  C  C,  draw  D  B,  cutting  O  A  in  B;  then  ^-  =  cos  i  is 

the  velocity-ratio  of  the  second  to  the  first  axis,  when  the  first  arm 

O  A         1 
coincides  with  O  C  and  the  second  with  O  A :  and  pr-:^  = :  = 

OB      cost 
sec  i  is  the  velocity-ratio,  when  the  first  arm  coincides  with  O  A, 
and  the  second  with  O  0. 
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About  O,  with  the  radius  O  B,  describe  a  circle.  Draw  the 
radius  0  1^/,  cutting  the  two  circles  in  E  and y  respectively,  and 
making  the  angle  A  O  y  =  the  given  angle  which  the  Jirst  ami 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  axes: — in  other  words,  let  0/ be  the 
rabattnent  of  the  first  arm,  made  by  rabatting  a  plane  normal  to 
the  first  axis  upon  the  plane  of  projection.  Through  E,  parallel  to 
O  C,  draw  E  F^;  and  through  /,  parallel  to  O  A,  draw/  F^;  the 
point  F|  will  be  the  projection  of  the  point  whose  rabatment  is/. 
Draw  the  straight  line  O  F^;  this  will  be  the  projection  of  tlie  first 
arm  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  second  axis.  Then  perpendicular  to 
O  F^  draw  O  Fj;  this  will  be  the  required  position  of  tJte  second 
arm. 

The  projection  of  the  path  of  the  point  Fj  is  the  ellipse  C  B  C. 

To  find  the  angular  velocity-ratio  corresponding  to  the  given 
position  of  the  arms;  about  any  convenient  point,  G,  in  A  O  a, 
describe  a  circle  through  O,  cutting  Fj  O  and/0  (produced  if 
required)  in  H  and  h  respectively;  from  which  points  draw  H  K 
and  h  k  pai-allel  to  O  C,  and  cutting  A  O  a  in  K  and  k  respectively. 
Then  we  have 

7^  -  Th ^^•> 

The  particular  form  of  universal  joint  shown  in  &g,  142  is  chosen 
in  order  to  exhibit  all  the  parts  distinctly.  In  practice,  the  joint 
is  often  made  much  more  compact,  the  forks  not  having  more 
space  between  them  and  the  cross  than  is  uecessaiy  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  required  extent  of  motion  of  the  cross-arms,  and  the 
cross  being  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  circular  disc,  or  of  a 
ring,  or  of  a  ball,  with  four  pivots  projecting  from  its  circumference. 
Where  the  angle  of  obliquity  of  the  two  shafts  (t)  is  small,  each  of 
the  forks  is  often  made  in  the  foi*m  of  a  round  disc  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft,  having  a  pair  of  projecting  horns  or  lugs  to  cai'ry  the 
bearings  of  the  pivots. 

The  universal  joint  belongs  to  Willis's  Class  B.  When  used  as 
a  coupling,  it  is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  although  the  mean 
velocity-ratio  is  uniform,  being  that  of  equality,  the  velocity-ratio 
at  each  instant  fluctuates,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  vibintory  and 
unsteady  motion. 

192.  {A.  M„  492.)  The  Doable  H««k«^  Joiat  (fig.  144)  is  used  to 
obviate  the  vibi-atoiy  and  unsteady  motion  caused  by  the  fluctuation 

*  In  algebraicftl  symbols,  let  ^,  =  A  0/,  and  <^,  =  A  0  F,,  b©  the  angles 
made  by  the  first  and  second  arm  respectively  at  a  given  instant  with  the 
plane  of  the  axes  of  the  shafts ;  then 

tan  ^2  *  tan  <^,  =  cos  t ;  and 
a,  __      d<l>^      sin  2<fta  __  tan  <p^  +  cctan  <py^ 
Cj  d<^^      sin  2  ^,  ~"  tan  4>,  +  cotan  ^t 
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of  the  velocity-ratio  which  has  already  been  mentioned.     Between 
the  two  shafts  to  be  connected,  Cp  C3,  there  is  introduced  a  short 

intermediate  shafl,  0^,  making  eqnal 
angles  with  C^  and  O3,  connected 
with  each  of  them  by  a  Hooke's 
joint,  and  having  both  its  own  forks 
in  the  same  plane.  The  effect  of 
this  combination  is,  that  the  angular 
Fig.  144.  velocities  of  the,/?rs<  and //wr(/ shafts 

are  equal  to  each  other  at  every 
instant ;  and  that  the  planes  of  the  first  and  third  forks  make,  at 
every  instant,  equal  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  three  axes.  Hence, 
as  regards  the  comparative  motion  of  the  first  and  third  shafts,  the 
donble  Hookers  joint  belongs  to  Class  A ;  but  as  regards  the  motion 
of  the  second  or  intermediate  shaft,  it  belongs  to  Class  B.* 

The  double  Hooke's  joint  works  correctly  when  the  third  shaft 
is  parallel  to  the  firsts  as  well  as  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure. 

193.  no«ke-«iBd-oidb«m  Coapiing.— This  name  may  be  given  to 
an  universal  joint  in  which  the  pivots  of  the  cross  are  capable  of 
sliding  lengthwise  as  well  as  of  turning  in  their  bearings  in  the 
horns  of  the  forks.  It  combines  the  properties  of  Hooke's  coupling 
with  that  of  Oldham's  coupling,  formerly  described  (Article  158, 
page  166);  that  is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  motion 
between  shafts  whose  axes  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting.  It 
acts  by  sliding  contact  and  linkwork  combined:  when  single,  it 
belongs  to  Class  B;  and  when  double,  with  the  axas  of  the  three 
shafts  in  parallel  planes,  and  the  first  and  third  making  equal 
angles  with  the  intermediate  axis,  to  Class  A. 

194.  iMcraittlciM  Ijinkwork — Click  «n<l  R«Cck«l« — A  click  OT  COtch, 

being  a  reciprocating  bar  (such  as  B  C  in  figs.  145  and  146)  acting 
upon  a  ratchet  wheel  or  rack,  which  it  pushes  or  pulls  through  a 
certain  arc  at  each  forward  stroke,  and  leaves  at  rest  at  each  back- 
ward stroke,  is  an  example  of  intermittent  linkwork.  During  the 
forward  stroke,  the  action  of  the  click  is  governed  by  the  principles 
of  linkwork;  during  the  backward  stroke,  that  action  ceases.  A 
fixed  catch,  or  pally  or  detent  (such  as  6  c  in  fig.  145),  turning  on  a 
fixed  axis,  prevents  the  ratchet  wheel  or  rack  from  reversing  its 
motion. 

*  Let  t  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  Gj  and  0„  pnd  also  that  of  0,  and 
0,.  Let  </>,,  </>9,  </>s,  be  the  ancles  made  at  a  given  instant  by  the  planes  of 
the  forks  of  the  three  shafts  with  the  plane  of  their  axes,  and  let  Oi,  a,,  a^ 
be  their  angrdar  velocities.     Then 

tan  ^9  *  tan  </>,  =  cos  •  =  tan  </»j  •  tan  </»,  ; 

whence  tan  <pt  =  tan  </>x ;  and  a,  =  a^. 
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TIm  €ff&d&m  9tr6kBy  being  the  spsoe  throogh  which  the  ntdiet  is 
dofieii  by  each  fcNrwaxd  stroke  of  the  dick,  is  necessarily  oaDoe,  or  a 


Fig.  145. 

vhole  number  of  times,  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  of  the  I'atchet;  anci 
it  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  total  stroke  of  the  click  musi 


\ 


S 


Hg.  He. 
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be  greater  than  the  effective  stroke,  and  less  than  the  next  greater 
whole  number  of  times  the  pitch.  It  is  advisable,  when  practicable, 
to  make  the  excess  of  the  total  above  the  effective  stroke  no  greater 
than  is  just  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  click  shall  clear  each 
successive  tooth  of  the  ratchet  In  figs.  145  and  146  the  effective 
stroke  is  once  the  pitch  of  the  ratchet;  in  iig.  147,  twice  the 
pitch. 

A  catch  may  be  made  to  drop  into  its  place  in  front  of  each 
successive  tooth  either  by  gravity  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Some  clicks  act  by  thrusting,  as  B  C  in  fig.  145,  and  B  0  in  fig. 
146;  others  by  pulliug,  as  6  c  in  fig.  145. 

The  direction  of  the  pressure  between  a  click  and  a  tooth  is 
nearly  a  normal  to  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  click  and  tooth  at 
the  centre  of  their  ai*ea  of  contact;  for  example,  in  fig.  145,  the 
dotted  lines  marked  0  D,  c  c/,  and  in  ^q.  146,  the  dotted  line 
marked  0  D.  In  order  that  a  click  may  be  certain  not  to  lose  its 
hold  of  the  tooth,  that  normal  ouglU  to  pass  inside  the  axis  of  motion 
of  a  ifvnisting  dick,  and  outside  tfie  axis  of  motion  o/ a  pulling  click. 
For  example,  in  ^g,  145,  CD  passes  inside  the  axis  B,  and  c  d 
passes  outside  the  axis  b;  the  words  ''inside"  and  ''outside" 
being  used  to  denote  respectively  nearer  to  and  further  from  the 
ratchet 

It  is  convenient,  though  not  essential,  that  a  click  for  driving  a 
wheel  should  be  carried  by  an  arm  concentric  with  the  wheel ;  such 
as  the  arms  A  B  in  fig.  145,  and  A  B  in  fig.  146.  In  such  cases 
the  totcU  angtdar  stroke  of  the  click-arm  (marked  BAB'  in  fig. 
145,  and  B'  A  B"  in  ^g,  146)  must  be  a  little  greater  than  the 
effective  angular  stroke,  which  is  once,  or  a  whole  number  of  times, 
the  pitch-angle  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  The  axis  of  motion  of 
the  click-arm  may,  however,  be  placed  elsewhei'e  il*  necessary,  pro- 
vided care  is  taken  that  in  all  positions  of  the  ai*m  the  line  of 
pressure  passes  to  the  proper  side  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  click. 
(See  figs.  148,  149,  further  on.) 

Fig.  146  represents  a  tumbling  or  reversible  clicks  shaped  so  as  to 
act  upon  the  teeth  of  an  ordinary  toothed  wheel.  In  its  present 
position  it  drives  the  wheel  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
arrow :  by  throwing  it  over  into  the  position  marked  with  dotted 
lines,  it  is  made,  when  i-equired,  to  drive  the  wheel  the  contrary 
way. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  acting  surfaces  of  clicks,  and  the  teeth 
of  ratchets  on  which  they  act,  may  be  shaped  in  a  variety  of  ways 
besides  those  exemplified  in  the  figures. 

195.  MiieMt  Click.— This  is  a  contrivance  for  avoiding  the  noise 
and  the  tear  and  wear  which  arise  from  the  sudden  dropping  of 
the  common  click  into  the  space  between  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet* 
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wheel  The  wheel  is  like  an  ordinary  toothed  wheel  B  C  is  the 
click,  which,  in  the  example,  is  made  to  push  the  teeth.  It  is 
carried  by  one  branch,  A  B,  of  a  bell-crank  lever,  which  has  a 
rocking  motion  about  the  same  axis  with  the  wheel     The  other 


Fig.  147. 

branch  of  the  bell-crank  lever  has  two  studs  or  pins  in  it,  E  and  'E, 
Between  these  pins  is  the  driving  arm,  A  F,  which  has  a  recipro- 
cating motion  about  the  same  axis,  and  is  connected  by  a  link, 
G  H,  with  the  click. 

B  A  B'  is  the  total  angular  stroke  of  the  bell-crank  lever; 
D  B  D'  is  the  angle  through  which  the  click  must  be  moved  in 
order  to  lift  it  clear  of  the  teeth.  The  sum  of  these  angles, 
B  A  B'  +  D  B  !>,  is  =  F  A  F",  the  angular  stroke  of  the  driving 
arm.  The  positions  of  the  studs,  E  and  E\  are  so  adjusted,  that 
the  driving  arm  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  moves  through 
the  angle  F  A  F=  D  B  D';  being  the  angular  motion  that  lifts 
the  click  clear  of  the  teeth  before  the  return  stroke,  or  makes  it 
take  hold  before  the  forward  stroke.  During  those  parts  of  the 
motion  of  the  driving  arm  and  dick,  the  bell-crank  lever  stands 
still :  its  forward  and  return  strokes  are  made  by  the  driving  arm 
pressing  against  the  studs  E  and  E  respectively. 

196.  Doakie-Actiag  Click.— This  is  the  contrivance  sometimes 
called,  from  its  inventor,  "  the  lever  of  La  Garousse."  It  consists 
of  two  clicks  making  alternate  strokes,  so  as  to  produce  a  nearly 
continuous  motion  of  the  ratchet  which  they  drive;  that  motion 
being  intermitted  for  an  instant  only  at  each  reversal  of  the 
direction  of  movement  of  the  clicks.  In  fig.  148  the  clicks  act  by 
pushing;  in  ^g,  149,  by  pulling.  The  former  arrangement  is  on 
the  whole  the  best  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  mechanism 

p 
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requires  considewible  strengtli ;  such  as  windlasses  on  board  ship. 
Each  single  stroke  of  the  click-arms  advances  the  ratchet  through 
one-half  of  its  pitch. 

Corresponding  points  in  the  two  figures  are  marked  with  the 
0ame  letters;  and  as  fig.  148  contains  some  parts  which  do  not 


Fig.  US. 

occur  in  Gg.  149,  the  former  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  referred  to 
in  explaining  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  designing  such 
combinations. 

Let  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  ratchet-wheel  be  given, 
and  let  A  be  its  axis,  and  B  B  its  pitch-circle ;  that  is,  a  circle 
midway  between  the  points  and  roots  of  the  teeth. 

Having  fixed  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  action  of  the  clicks — 
that  is,  the  angle  which  their  lines  of  action,  at  mid-stroke,  are  to 
make  with  tangents  to  the  pitch-circle^-draw  any  convenient  radios 
of  the  pitch-circle,  as  L  A,  and  from  it  lay  off  the  angle  LAD, 
equal  to  that  obliquity.  On  A  D  let  fall  the  perpendicular  L  D, 
and  with  the  radius  A  D  describe  the  circle  C  C ;  this  will  be  the 
base-cvrcle,  to  which  the  lines  of  action  of  the  clicks  are  to  be 
tangents.  (As  to  base-circles,  see  also  Article  131,  page  121.)  Lay 
off  the  angle  DAE  equal  to  an  odd  number  of  times  half  the  pitch- 
angle;  then  through  the  points  D  and  E  in  the  base-circle  draw  two 
tangents^  cutting  each  other  in  F.     Draw  F  G,  bisecting  the  angle 
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at  P,  and  take  any  convenient  point  in  it,  G,  for  the  trace  of  the 
axis  of  motion  of  the  rocking-shaft  which  carries  the  click-annai 
From  G  let  fell  G  H 
and  G  K  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  tangents 
F  D  H  and  E  F  Kj 
then  H  and  K  will  be 
the  positions  of  the 
centres  of  motion  of 
the  two  clicks  at  mid- 
stroke;  and  G  H  and 
F  K  will  represent  the 
^lick-arms.  Let  L  and 
M  be  the  points  where 
D  H  and  E  K  respec- ' 
tively  cut  the  pitch- 
circle;  then  H  L  and 
K  M  will  be  the 
lengths  of  the  two  clicks.  The  effective  stroke  of  each  click  will  be 
«qual  to  half  the  pitch,  as  measured  on  the  base-circle  C  0;  and  the 
total  stroke  must  be  as  much  greater  as  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  clicks  clear  the  teeth. 

In  fig.  149,  where  the  clicks  pull  instead  of  pushing,  the  obliquity 
is  nothing;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  base- circle^  C  C,  coin- 
cides with  the  pitch-circle,  £  £,  and  that  the  points  L  and  M  coin- 
cide respectively  with  D  and  E. 

197.  Fricttonai  Catch.^The  frictional  catch  (called  sometimes, 
the  "silent  feed-motion  ")  is  a  sort  of  intermittent  linkwork,  founded 
on  the  dynamical  principle,  that  two  surfaces  will  not  slide  on  each 
other  so  long  as  the  angle  which  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
exerted  between  them  makes  with  their  common  normal  at  the 
place  where  they  touch  each  other  is  less  than  a  certain  angle  called 
the  angle  of  repose,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces, 
and  their  state  of  roughness  or  smoothness,  and  of  lubrication. 
The  smoother  and  the  better  lubricated  the  surfaces,  the  smaller  is 
the  angle  of  repose. 

In  trigonometrical  language,  the  angle  of  repose  is  the  angle 
whose  tangent  is  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  friction :  that  is,  to  the 
ratio  which  the  friction  between  two  surfaces,  being  the  force  which 
resists  sliding,  beai*a  to  the  normal  pressure;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  the  angle  whose  siyie  is  e<pml  to  iJie  ratio  that  tJie  friction 
bears  to  the  resultant  pressure  when  sliding  takes  place.  The 
subject  of  fi-iction,  and  of  the  angle  of  repose,  properly  belong  to 
the  dynamical  part  of  this  treatise,  and  will  be  mentioned  in  greater 
detail  further  on.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  repose  for  metallic  surfeces  in  a 
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moderately  smooth  state,  and  not  lubricated,  as  deduced  from  the 

experiments  of  Morin,  ranges  from  0-15  to  0'2,  or  thereabouts;  so 

„  that  an  angle   whose 

k/...  sine  is  one-tievenlJ^  of 

•  radius    may    be    con- 

\  sidered  to  be  less  than 

•  the  angle  of  repose  of 

•  any  pair  of  metallic 
1  surfaces  which  are  in 
\  the  above  -  mentioned 
;  condition. 

i  The  frictional  catch, 

though  always  depend- 
^  ing  on  the  principle 

^  just  stated,  is  capable 

>>  of    great    variety    in 

'    detail     The  aiTange- 

^00^ — ^^  ment    represented    in 

fig.  loO  is  constructed 
in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

The  shaft  and  rim 
of  the  wheel  to  be 
acted  upon  are  shown 
in  section.  A  K  is 
the  catch-arm,  having 
a  rocking  motion 
about  the  axis  A  of 
the  wheel;  the  link 
I  by  which  it  is  driven 

i  is     supposed     to     be 

jointed  to  it  at  K; 
and  K'  K"  represents 
the  stroke,  or  arc  of 
motion,  of  the  point 
K;  so  that  K'  A  K'  is  the  angular  stroke  of  the  catch-arm.  L  is 
a  socket,  capable  of  sliding  longitudinally  on  the  catch-arm  to  a 
small  extent;  a  shoulder  for  limiting  the  extent  of  that  sliding 
motion  is  marked  by  dotted  lines.  The  socket  and  the  part  of 
the  arm  on  which  it  slides  should  be  square,  and  not  round,  to 
prevent  the  socket  from  turning.  From  the  side  of  the  socket 
there  projects  a  pin  at  D,  from  which  the  catch  D  (i  H  hangs. 
M  is  a  spring,  pressing  against  the  forward  side  of  the  catch. 
G  and  H  are  two  studs  on  the  catch,  which  grip  and  carry  forward 
the  rim,  B  B  C  C,  of  the  wheel  during  the  forward  stroke,  by  means 
of  friction,  but  let  it  go  during  the  return  stroke. 
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A  similar  frictional  catch,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  hanging 
from  a  socket  on  a  fixed  instead  of  a  moveable  arm,  at  any 
convenient  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  serves  for  a  detent, 
to  hold  the  wheel  still  during  the  return  stroke  of  the  moveable 
catch-arm. 

The  following  is  the  graphic  construction  for  determining  the 
proper  position  of  the  studs  G  and  H : — Multiply  the  radii  of  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces,  B  B  and  C  C,  of  the'  rim  of  the  wheel  by 
a  co-efficient  a  little  less  than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  repose— say 
^ — and  with  the  lengths  so  found  as  radii  describe  two  circular 
arcs  about  A;  the  greater  (marked  E)  lying  in  the  direction  of  for- 
ward motion,  and  the  less  (marked  F)  in  the  contrary  direction. 
From  D,  the  centre  of  the  pin,  draw  D  E  and  D  F,  touching  those 
two  area  Then  G,  where  D  E  cuts  B  B,  and  H,  where  D  F  cuts 
C  C,  will  be  the  proper  positions  for  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
two  studs  with  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  For  the  force  by  which  the 
catch  is  driven  during  the  forward  stroke  acts  through  D ;  that 
force  is  resolved  into  two  components,  acting  along  the  lines  D  G  E 
and  F  H  D  respectively ;  and  those  lines  make  with  the  normals  to 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  at  G  and  H  respectively,  angles  less  than  the 
angle  of  repose  of  a  pair  of  metallic  sur&ces  that  are  not  lubricated. 
Should  it  be  thought  desirable,  the  positions  of  the  holding  studs, 
or  of  one  of  them,  may  be  made  adjustable  by  means  of  screws  or 
otherwise. 

The  stiffness  of  the  spring  M  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
catch  quickly  into  the  holding  position  at  the  end  of  each  return 
stroke. 

The  length  of  stroke  of  a  fi-ictional  catch  is  arbitrary,  and 
may,  by  suitable  contrivances,  be  altered  during  the  motion.  Con- 
trivances for  that  purpose  will  be  described  further  on. 

A  pair  of  frictional  catches  may  be  made  double-acting,  like  the 
double-acting  clicks  of  the  preceding  Article. 

198.  Slotted  E.iak.— A  slotted  link  is  connected  with  a  pin  at  one 
of  its  ends,  not  by  a  round  hole  fitting  the  pin  closely,  but  by  an 
oblong  opening  or  slot  with  semicircular  ends.  This  is  an  example 
of  intermittent  linkwork;  the  intermission  in  its  action  taking 
place  during  the  middle  part  of  each  stroke,  while  the  pin  is 
shifting  its  position  relatively  to  the  link  from  the  one  end  of  the 
slot  to  the  other.  That  intermission  takes  effect  by  producing  a 
pause  in  the  motion  of  that  piece  which  is  the  follower,  and  which 
may  be  either  the  iink  or  the  pin ;  and  the  stroke  of  the  follower 
is  shorter  than  that  of  the  driver  by  an  extent  corresponding  to 
the  length  of  the  slot,  as  measured  from  centre  to  centre  of  its  two 
semicircular  ends. 

199.  B««a  i^inka.— Where  tension  alone,  and  not  thrust,  is 
to  act  along  a  link,  it  may  be  flexible,  and  may  consist  either 
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of  a  dngle  band,  or  of  an  endless  band  passing  round  a  pair 
of  pulleys  which  turn  round  axes  traversing  and  moving  with 
the  connected  points.     For  example,  in  fig.  151,  A  is  the  axis 

^ of  a  rotating  shaft,  B  that  of  a  crank-pin, 

y'''  '*"x  C  the   other  connected    point,   and  B   0 

the  line  of  connection;  and  the  connection 
is  effected  by  means  of  an  endless  band, 
passing  round  a  pulley  which  is  centred 
•  upon  C,  and  round  the  crank-pin  itself, 
which  acts  as  another  pulley.  The  pulleys 
are  of  course  secondary  pieces;  and  the 
motion  of  each  of  them  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  aggregate  combinations,  being 
compounded  of  the  motion  which  they  have 
along  with  the  line  of  connection,  B  C,  and 
of  their  respective  rotations  relatively  to 
that  line  as  their  line  of  centres;  but  the 
motion  of  the  points  B  and  C  is  the  same  as 
if  B  0  were  a  rigid  link,  provided  that  forces 
act  which  keep  the  band  alwaya  in  a  state 
of  tension. 

This  combination  is  used  in  order  to  lessen 
the  friction,  as  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  between  a  rigid  link  and  a  pair  of 
pins;  and  the  band  employed  is  often  a  leather  chain,  of  the  kind 
already  mentioned  in  Article  176,  page  191,  because  of  its 
flexibility. 


Section  YIL — Connection  ly  Plies  of  Cord,  or  by 
Reduplicaivm, 

200.  Oeaena  ExpisMUtoM.  {A.  if.,  494.)— The  combination  of 
pieces  connected  by  the  several  plies  of  a  cord,  rope,  or  chain,  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  cases  or  frames  called  hlocksy  each  containing  one 
or  more  pulleys  called  sheaves.  One  of  the  blocks  (A,  figs.  152,  153), 
ceJAodi  ^Q  fixed  block,  or /cUl-block,  is  fixed;  the  other,  called  the 
fiy-hlocky  or  running  block,  B,  is  moveable  to  or  from  the  fall- 
block,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rope,  or  fcdl,  of 
which  one  end  is  fieustened  either  to  a  fixed  point  or  to  the  running 
block,  while  the  other  end,  C,  called  the  haiding  part,  is  free;  and 
the  intermediate  portion  of  the  rope  passes  alternately  round  the 
pulleys  in  the  fixed  block  and  running  block.  The  several  plies  of 
the  rope  are  called  by  seamen  parts;  and  the  part  which  has  its 
end  fastened  is  called  the  standing  part.  The  whole  combination 
is  called  a  tackle  or  purchase.  When  the  haulins  part  is  the  driver, 
and  the  running  block  the  follower,  the  two  blo<^  are  being  drawn 
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together;  when  the  running  block  is  the  driver,  and  the  hauling 
part  the  follower,  the  two  blocks  are  being  pulled  apart 

201.  Teiecitj-BaUos.  {A.  if.,  495,  496.)— The  vdocUy-ratiochiefij 
considered  in  a  purchase  is  that  between  the  velocities  of  the 
running  block,  £,  and  of  the  hauling  part,  C.  That  ratio  is 
expressed  hj  the  number  of  pliea  of  rope  hj  which  the  running 


Fig.  162. 


Fig.  158. 


block  is  connected  with  the  fall-block.     Thus,  in  Qg,  152,  C  -r  B 
s  7;  and  in  fig.  153,  C  -r  £  =  6.    A  tackle  is  called  a  tux}/old 
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ptMxJuxM^  a  AreefM  pwrdiaae,  and  no  on,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  velocity-patio  C  -=-  B.  For  example,  ^g.  152  is  a  sevenfold 
purchase,  and  fig.  153  a  sixfold  purchase. 

The  velocity  o/atiT/  ply  or  part  of  the  rope  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the  fall-block,  A,  next  the 
hauling-part,  C,  it  is  to  be  considered  what  would  be  the  velocity  of 
that  ply  if  it  were  itself  the  hauling  part :  that  is  to  say,  the  ratio 
of  its  velocity  to  that  of  the  runuiug  block  is  expressed  by  the 
number  of  plies  bettoeen  the  ply  in  question  and  the  point  of  attach- 
ment of  the  standing  part  For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the  fall-block 
furthest  from  the  hauling  part,  the  velocity  is  equal  and  contrary  to 
that  of  the  next  succeeding  ply,  with  which  it  is  directly  connected 
over  one  of  the  sheaves  of  the  fall-block.  If  the  standing  part  is 
attached  to  a  fixed  point,  as  in  ^g,  153,  its  velocity  is  nothing;  if  to 
the  running  block,  as  in  fig.  152,  its  velocity  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  block.  The  comparative  velocities  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
i-opes  are  expressed  by  the  upper  row  of  figures.  The  lower  row 
of  figures  express  the  velocities  of  the  several  parts  relatively  to 
the  running  block. 

202.  Ordtearr  Forni  of  Paiier-iiiociM.— A  block,  as  used  on  board 
ship,  consists  of  an  oval  sliell,  usually  of  elm  or  metal,  containing 
one  or  more  pulleys,  called  slieaves,  of  lignum-vitae  or  metal,  turn- 
ing about  a  cylindrical  wrought-iron  pin.  The  round 
hole  in  the  centre  of  a  wooden  sheave  is  lined  with 
a  gun-metal  tube  called  the  busJiing.  The  part  of  the 
sheave-hole  through  which  the  rope  or  chain  reeves 
is  called  the  swallow.  In  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
block  is  a  groove  called  the  score,  into  which  fits  the 
strop  or  strapping  of  rope  or  iron  by  which  the  block  is 
hung  or  secured  to  its  place.  Ordinary  blocks  con- 
taining one  pin  are  called  singhy  dovhle,  treble,  <kc., 
according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  that  turn  about 
that  pin  side  by  side.  Each  sheave  turns  in  a  sepai-ate 
hole  in  the  shell.  Fig.  154  shows  examples  of  the 
forms  of  iron  pulley-blocks  commonly  used  in  machinery 
on  land.  A  is  a  treble  block ;  B,  a  double  block.  The 
block  B  has  an  eye  for  the  attachment,  of  the  standing 
part  of  the  rope. 

203.  Whites  PBiieya.— When  the  sheaves  of  a  block, 

as  in  the  ordinary  form,  are  all  of  the  same  diameter,  they 

all  turn  with  different  angular  velocities,  because  of  the 

different  velocities  of  the  plies  of  rope  that  pass  over 

Fig.  154.     them.     But  by  making  the  effective  radius  of  each 

sheave  proportional  to  the  velocity,  reUUlvdy  to  the 

Uocky  of  the  ply  of  rope  which  it  is  to  carry,  the  angular  velocities 

of  the  sheaves  in  one  block  may  be  rendered  equal;  so  that  the 
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sheaves  may  be  made  all  in  one  piece,  having  two  journals  which 
turn  in  fixed  beariugs. 

These  are  called  "  White's  Pulleys,"  from  the  inventor;  and  they 
are  represented  in  figs.  152  and  153,  page  215:  having  been  chosen 
to  illustrate  the  general  principles  of  the  action  of  blocks  and  tackle, 
because  of  the  clearness  with  which  they  show  the  positions  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  rope. 
They  are  not,  however, 
much  used  in  practice, 
because  the  unequal 
stretching  of  different 
parts  of  the  cord  pre- 
vents the  combination 
from  working  with  that 
degree  of  accuracy  which 
is  necessary  in  order  that 
any  advantage  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  it 
over  the  common  con- 
struction. 

204.   C«np«aBd     Par^ 

chases.  —  A  compound 
purchase  consists  of  a 
train  of  simple  pur- 
chases; that  is  to  say, 
the  hauling  part  of  one 
tackle  is  secured  to  the 
running  block  of  another, 
and  so  on,  for  any  num- 
ber of  tackles.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  number 
of  tackles  in  a  compound 
purchase  is  almost  always 
two;  and  then  the  rope 
that  has  the  running 
block  secui'ed  to  it  is 
usually  called  the  pen." 
darUj  and  the  roj)e  that 
is  directly  hauled  upon 
by  hand,  the  /all. 

The  velocity-ratio  is, 
as  in  other  trains  of 
elementary  combinations, 
the  product  of  the  velo- 
city-ratios  belonging  to  the  elementary  or  simple  tackles  of  which 
the  compound  purchase  consists. 


Fig.  165. 
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For  example,  in  fig.  155,  A  B  C  is  a  twofold  purchase;  and 
at  D,  its  pendant  is  secured  to  the  fly-block  of  a  threefold  pur- 
chase, D  E  F,  whose  hauling  part  is  F  G.  The  velocity-ratio  of 
D  to  B  is  2,  and  that  of  G  to  D  is  3;  so  that  the  velocity-ratio 
ofGtoBis2  X  3  =  6;  and  the  compound  pui*chase  is  sixfold. 

205.  B^pe  «B«I  flpacc  Repaired  fMr  a  ParcluMe. — An  elementary 
or  simple  purchase  requires  no  more  space  to  work  in  than  the 
greatest  distance  from  outside  to  outside  of  the  fixed  and  running 
blocks.  The  least  length  of  rope  sufficient  for  it  may  be  found 
as  follows: — To  the  greatest  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
blocks  add  half  the  effective  circumference  of  a  sheave  (see  Article 
166,  page  180);  multii)ly  the  sum  by  the  number  of  plies  of  rope 
which  connect  the  blocks  with  each  other;  and  to  the  product  add 
the  least  length  of  the  hauling  part  required  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case. 

A  compound  purchase  requires  a  length  of  space  to  work  in 
equal  to  the  whole  distance  traversed  by  the  fly-block  of  the  last 
purchase  in  the  train  (viz.,  that  whose  hauling  part  is  free),  with 
a  sufficient  additional  length  added  for  the  blocks  and  their 
fastenings. 

206.  Okli«aei7^ctiag  T«ckle.— The  parts  of  the  rope  of  a  tackle, 
instead  of  being  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  running  block,  may  make  various  angles  with  that 
direction.     For  example,  in  Gg.  156,  B  is  the  running  block,  and  B  6 


Fig.  156. 

its  line  of  motion;  and  in  the  case  represented,  that  block  hangs 
from  two  parts  of  a  rope — the  standing  part,  B  A,  and  another 
part,  B  C.  To  find  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  hauling  part,  D,  to  the 
running  block,  B :  from  the  centre,  B,  of  that  block,  draw  straight 
lines,  B  a,  B  c,  parallel  to  the  parts  of  the  rope  by  which  it  hangs; 
at  any  convenient  distance  from  B,  draw  the  straight  line  a  b  c 
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perpendicular  to  B  6,  and  cutting   all  the  straight  lines  which 
diverge  from  B;  then, 

asB&iistoBa+Bc, 

:  :  so  is  the  velocity  of  B 
:  to  the  velocity  of  D ; 

and  the  same  rule  may  be  extended  to  any  number  of  parts,  thus : 
velocity  of  D  _  sum  of  lengths  cut  off  on  lines  diverging  from  B 
velocity  of  B  ""  B  6 

The  combination  belongs  to  Class  B;  because,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinual variation  of  the  obliquity  of  the  parts  of  the  rope,  the  velocity- 
ratio  is  continually  changing. 

206  A.  TiUe»-B«p€«.— The  tiller  of  a  ship  is  a  horizontal  lever 
projecting  from  the  rudder*head,  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  ■ 
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the  rudder  is  adjusted.  It  usually  points  forward;  that  is,  in  the 
conti-ary  direction  to  the  rudder  itselfl  In  ships  of  war  the  tiller  is 
usually  pict  over,  or  moved  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  obliquely-acting  twofold  tackles,  made  of  raw  hide  ropes, 
which  haul  it  respectively  to  starboard  (that  is,  towards  the  right) 
and  to  port  (that  is,  towards  the  left),  when  required.  The  hauling 
parts  of  both  tackles  are  guided  by  fixed  pulleys  so  as  to  be  wound 
in  opposite  directions  round  one  barrel,  which  is  turned  by  means 
of  the  steering-wheel.  * 

Fig.  156  A  is  a  plan  of  this  combination.  A  is  the  rudder-head; 
A  B,  the  tiller,  shown  as  amidships,  or  pointing  right  ahead; 
D  B  F  G  is  the  starboard  tiller-rope;  D'  B  F  G',  the  port  tiller- 
i-opc.  These  ropes  are  made  fast  to  eye-bolts  at  D  and  D';  at  B 
they  are  rove  through  blocks  that  are  secured  to  the  tiller ;  at  F 
and  F'  they  are  led  round  fixed  pulleys;  and  G  and  G'  are  their 
hauling  parts,  which  are  led,  by  means  of  pulleys  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  show  in  the  figure,  to  the  barrel  of  the  steering-wheel. 

A  6  is  the  position  of  the  tiller  when  put  over  about  40°  to  star- 
board ;  and  the  corresponding  positions  of  the  tiller-ropes  are 
D  6  F  G  and  D' 6  F  G'. 

In  order  that  the  tiller-ropes  may  never  become  too  slack,  it  is 
necessaiy  that  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  their  several  parts  should 
be  nearly  constant  in  all  positions  of  the  tiller;  that  is  to  say,  that 
we  should  have,  in  all  positions, 

D6  +  6F  +  D'6  +  5F  nearly  =  2  (D  B  -h  B  F). 

That  object  is  attained,  with  a  rough  approximation  sufficient  for 
pi-actical  purposes,  by  adjusting  the  positions  of  the  points  D,  D', 
and  F,  F,  according  to  the  following  rule : — 

Rule. — About  A,  with  the  radius  A  B,  desciibe  a  circle.    Make 

2 
A  C  =  5  A  B ;   and  through  C,  perpendicular  to  A  B,  draw  a 

o 

straight  line  cutting  that  circle  in  D  and  D'.  These  will  be  the 
points  at  which  the  standing  parts  of  the  ropes  are  to  be  made  fast. 

Then  produce  A  B  to  E,  making  B  E  =  —  A  B ;  and  through  E, 

5 
perpendicular  to  A  B  E,  draw  F  E  F,  making  E  F  =  E  F  =  j 

C  D ;  F  and  F  will  be  the  stations  for  the  fixed  blocks. 

When  the  angle  B  A  6  is  about  40**,  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of 
the  |)arts  of  the  ropes  is  a  little  greater  than  when  the  tiller  is 
amidships;  but  the  difference  (which  is  about  one-50th  part  of  the 
length  expressed  in  the  preceding  equation)  is  not  so  great  as  to 

*  See  Peake*8  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Shipbuilding^  second  volume,  pp. 
66,  162 ;  also  Watts,  Eankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes  On  Shipbuilding,  p.  202. 
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cause  any  ioconvenient  increase  of  tightness.  For  angles  not 
exceeding  30''  the  approximation  to  uniformity  of  tightness  is 
exti*emel7  close. 

Sectiok  VIIL — Hydravlic  Connection, 

207.  Ocaerai  ifatHM  •f  the  c«Mbimui«Ha— The  kind  of  com- 
binations to  which  the  present  section  relates  are  those  in  which 
two  cylinders  fitted  with  moveable  pistons  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  passage,  and  the  space  between  the  pistons  is  entirely 
filled  with  a  mass  of  fluid  of  invariable  volume. 

Any  liquid  mass  may  be  treated,  in  most  practical  questions 
respecting  the  transmission  of  motion,  as  if  its  volume  were  in- 
variable, because  of  the  smallness  of  the  change  of  volume  produced 
in  a  liquid  by  any  possible  change  of  pressure.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  water,  the  compression  produced  by  an  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  to  the  extent  of  one  atmosphere  (or  14*7 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  is  only  one-20, 000th  part  of  the  whole 
volume.    (See  Article  88,  page  75.) 

The  volume,  then,  of  the  mass  of  fluid  enclosed  in  the  space 
between  two  pistons  being  invariable,  it  follows  that  if  one  piston 
(the  driver)  moves  inwards,  sweeping  through  a  given  volume,  the 
other  piston  (the  follower)  must  move  outwards,  sweeping  thi*oagh 
an  exactly  equal  volume ;  otherwise  the  volume  of  the  space  con- 
tained between  the  pistons  would  change;  and  this  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  comparative  motion  in  hydraulic  connection  depends. 

208.  CjUuden,  Platans*  and  Plangers.— A  piston  is  a  primary 
piece,  sliding  in  a  vessel  called  a  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston 
is  most  commonly  straight;  and  then  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the 
piston  and  cylinder  are  actually  cylindrical,  in  the  mathematical 
fiense  of  that  word. 

When  the  motion  of  a  piston  is  circular,  the  bearing  surfaces 
of  the  piston,  and  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  slides,  are  surfaces  of 
revolution  described  about  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  piston ;  but 
that  vessel,  in  common  language,  is  still  called  a  cylinder,  although 
its  figure  may  not  be  cylindrical. 

A  plunger  is  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  piston  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — The  bearing  surface  of  a  cylinder  for  a  plunger  consists 
merely  of  a  collar,  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fluid  from 
escaping;  and  the  plunger  slides  through  that  collar,  and  has  a 
bearing  surface  of  a  length  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  collar  added 
to  the  length  of  stroke;  so  that  during  the  motion  diffei-ent  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  plunger  come  successively  into  contact  with  the 
same  surface  of  the  collar.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinary  piston 
has  a  bearing  surface  of  a  depth  merely  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
fluid  fix>m  escaping;  and  the  cylinder  has  a  bearing  surface  of  a 
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length  equal  to  the  depth  of  that  of  the  piston  added  to  the  length 
of  stroke;  so  that  during  the  motion  the  same  Burface  of  the  piston 
comes  into  contact  successively  with  different  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  For  example,  in  ^g.  157,  A  is  a  plunger,  working 
through  the  collar  £  in  the  cylinder  C;  and  in  fig.  158,  A  is  an 


U- 


rt::;r=;|n 


] 


Fig.  157. 


:$ 


Fig.  158. 


ordinary  piston,  working  in  the  cylinder  B.  The  action  of  plungers 
and  of  ordinary  pistons  in  transmitting  motion  is  exactly  the  same ; 
and  in  stating  the  general  principles  of  that  action,  the  word 
piston  is  used  to  include  plungers  as  well  as  ordinary  pistons. 

The  volume  swept  by  a  piston  in  a  given  time  is  the  product  of 
two  factors — transverse  area  and  length.  The  transverse  area  is 
that  of  a  plane  boimded  by  the  bearing  surface  of  the  piston 
and  cylinder,  and  normal  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  piston, 
so  that  it  cuts  that  stirface  everywhere  at  right  angles.  In  a 
straight-sliding  piston  that  plane  is  normal  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder;  in  a  piston  moving  circularly,  it  traverses  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  piston:  in  other  words,  the  area  is  that  of  a 
projection  of  the  piston  on  a  plane  normal  to  its  direction  of 
motion. 

When  the  motion  of  the  piston  is  straight,  the  length  of  the 
volume  swept  through  is  simply  the  distance  moved  by  each  point 
of  the  piston.      When   the   motion  is  circular^   that  length  is 
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tbe  distance  moved  throngb  hj  the  centre  of  the  ctrea  of  the 
piston* 

So  long  as  the  transverse  area  and  length  of  the  space  swept  by 
a  piston  are  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  form  of  the  ends  of 
that  piston  does  not  affect  the  volume  of  that  space. 

When  the  space  in  the  cylinder  which  contains  the  fluid  acted 
on  by  a  piston  is  traversed  by  a  piston-rod,  the  effective  tmnsverse 
area  is  equal  to  the  tranverse  area  of  the  piston,  with  that  of  the 
rod  subtracted.  For  example,  in  ^g,  158,  the  upper  division  of 
the  cylinder  is  traversed  by  the  piston-rod  C,  working  through  the 
stuffing-box  D ;  hence  the  effective  transverse  area  in  that  division 
of  the  cylinder  is  the  difference  between  the  transverse  areas  of  the 
piston  A  and  rod  C.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  cylinder,  where 
there  is  no  rod,  the  whole  transverse  area  of  the  piston  is  effective. 
A  trunk  acts  in  this  respect  like  a  piston-rod  of  large  diameter. 

209.  €«mpanitire  TcUcitics  •f  Piatona.— From  the  equality  of  the 
volumes  swept  through  by  a  pair  of  pistons  that  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  an  intervening  fluid  mass  of  invariable 
volume,  it  obviously  follows  that  the  velocities  of  the  pistons  are 
inversely  as  their  transverse  areas. 

The  transverse  areas  are  to  be  measured,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article,  on  planes  normal  to  the  directions  of  motion  of  the 
pistons ;  and  when  the  motion  of  a  piston  is  circular,  the  velocity 
referred  to  in  the  rule  is  that  of  the  centre  of  its  transverse  area. 

Let  A  and  A'  denote  the  ti-ansverse  areas  of  the  two  pistons 

marked  with  those  letters  in  fig.  159,  page  224,  and  t;  and  v'  their 

.    .   v'      A 
velocities;  then  their  velocity-ratio  is  -  =  — ^ 

As  the  velocity-ratio  of  a  given  pair  of  connected  pistons  is  con- 
stant, the  combination  belongs  to  Willis's  Class  A. 

210.  C«mparatlre  Tcloclllcs  of  Flald  Particles— It  may  sometimes 

be  required  to  find  the  comparative  mean  velocities  with  which 

*  To  find  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  a  plane  area  from  an  axis  in  the 
plane  of  that  area :  divide  the  area,  by  lines  parallel  to  that  axis,  into  a 
number  of  narrow  bands  ;letdxhe  the  breadth  of  one  of  those  bands,  and 

y  its  length ;  then  y  dxia  the  area  of  that  band ;  and    I    y  d  x  is  the 

whole  area.     Let  x  be  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of  the  band 

y  d  x;  then  xy  dx  is  the  geometrical  moment  of  that  band,  and   I  xy  d  x 

is  the  ;;;eometrical  moment  of  the  whole  area  relatively  to  the  axis ;  which 
moment,  being  divided  by  the  area^  gives  the  required  distance  of  the  centre 
of  the  area  firom  the  axis,  viz., 


./ 


xydx 


I 


.  (See  Article  293,  page  334.) 


ydx 
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the  fluid  particles  flow  through  a  given  section  of  the  passage  which 
connects  a  pair  of  pistons;  it  being  understood  that  the  mean 
velocity  of  flow  through  a  given  section  of  the  passage  denotes  the 
mean  value  of  the  component  velocities,  in  a  direction  normal  to 
that  section,  of  all  the  particles  that  pass  through  it.  From  the 
fact  that  in  a  given  time  equal  volumes  of  fluid  flow  through  all 
sectional  surfaces  that  extend  completely  across  the  passage,  it 
follows  that  the  mean  velocity  ofjlow  tJvrough  any  sudh  section  is 
inversely  as  its  area  (a  principle  already  stated  in  Article  88,  page 
76);  and  this  piinciple  applies  to  all  possible  sections,  transverse 
and  oblique,  plane  and  curved. 

For  example,  in  fig.  159,  let  B  denote  the  area  of  a  transverse 
section,  B  B,  of  the  passage  which  connects  the  two  cylinders,  and 


X\ 


Fig.  159. 

u  the  mean  velocity  with  which  the  particles  of  fluid  flow  through 
that  section;  then  v,  as  before,  being  the  velocity  of  the  piston 
whose  transverse  area  is  A,  we  have 


u 

V 


A 
B* 


Also,  let  C  denote  the  area  of  an  oblique  section,  C  C,  of  the  passage, 
and  w  the  mean  component  velocity  of  the  fluid  particles  in  a 
direction  normal  to  that  section ;  then 

ti7      A        J  w      B 

211.  17m  •f  Tahros— IntcmlttcMt   MjdrmmUe  €«hiiocU«b.— Valves 
are  used  to  regulate  the  communication  of  motion  through  a  fluid 
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by  opening  and  shutting  passages  through  which  the  fluid  flows. 
For  example,  a  cylinder  may  be  provided  with  valves  which  shall 
cause  the  fluid  to  flow  in  through  one  passage,  and  out  through 
another.     Of  this  use  of  valves  two  cases  may  be  distinguished. 

I.  Wlien  the  piston  drives  tJte  fluids  the  valves  may  be  what  is 
called  self-acting;  that  is,  moved  by  the  fluid.  If  there  be  two 
passages  into  the  cylinder,  one  provided  with  a  valve  opening 
inwards,  and  the  other  with  a  valve  opening  outwards,  then, 
during  the  outward  strake  of  the  piston,  the  former  valve  is  opened 
and  the  latter  shut  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows 
in  through  the  former  passage;  and  during  the  inward  stroke  of 
the  piston  the  former  valve  is  shut  and  the  latter  opened  by  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows  out  through  the  latter 
passage.  This  combination  of  cylinder,  piston,  and  valves  con- 
stitutes a  pump. 

II.  When  the  fluid  drives  the  piston^  the  valves  must  be  opened 
and  shut  by  mechanism,  or  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  is 
a  iDorking  cylinder. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  valves  that  intermittent  hydraulic  connection 
between  two  pistons  is  efiected;  and  the  action  produced  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  click,  ratchet,  and  detent,  in  intermittent 
link-work. 

For  example,  in  the  Hydraulic  Press,  the  rapid  motion  of  a  small 
plunger  in  a  pump  causes  the  slow  motion  of  a  large  plunger  in 
a  working  cylinder;  and  the  connection  of  the  pistons  is  made 
intermittent  by  means  of  the  discharge  valve  of  the  pump;  being 
a  valve  which  opens  outwards  from  the  pump  and  inwards  as 
regai*ds  the  workiug  cylinder.  The  pump  draws  water  from  a 
reservoir,  and  forces  it  into  the  working  cylinder:  during  the 
inward  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger,  the  plunger  of  the  working 
cylinder  moves  outward  with  a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of 
the  pump  plunger  as  its  area  is  greater.  At  the  end  of  the  inward 
stroke  of  the  pump  plunger,  the  valve  between  the  pump  and  the 
working  cylinder  closes,  and  prevents  any  water  from  returning 
from  the  working  cylinder  into  the  pump;  and  it  thus  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  detent  in  ratchet-work  (see  page  206).  During  the 
outward  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger  that  valve  remains  shut,  and 
the  plunger  of  the  working  cylinder  stands  still,  while  the  pump  is 
again  filling  itself  with  water  through  a  valve  opening  inwards. 
When  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinder  has  fini^ed  its  outward 
stroke,  which  may  be  of  any  length,  and  may  occupy  the  time  of 
any  number  of  strokes  of  the  pump,  it  is  permitted  to  be  moved 
inwards  again  by  opening  a  valve  by  hand  and  allowing  the  water 
to  escape. 

A  hydraulic  press  is  often  furnished  with  two,  three,  or  more 
pumps,  making  their  inward  strokes  in  succession,  and  so  producing 

Q 
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a  oontinuons  motion  of  the  working  plunger.  This  is  analogous  to 
the  double-acting  click  (page  209). 

211  A.  FieziUe  Cyitadten  Mid  Pist^Hs. — By  an  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  word  ''cylinder/*  it  may  be  made  to  include  vessels  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  a  flexible  material,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  cylinder  with  its  piston,  by  altering  their  shape  and  internal 
capacity;  such  as  bellows.  Questions  as  to  this  class  of  vessels 
may  be  approximately  solved  according  to  purely  geometrical 
principles,  by  assuming  the  flexible  material  of  which  they  are 
made  to  be  inextensible. 

In  bellows,  and  pumps  constructed  on  the  principle  of  bellows, 
the  vessel  must  have  at  least  a  pair  of  rigid  ends,  which,  being 
moved  alternately  from  and  towards  each  other,  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  piston.  If  those  ends  are  equal  and  similar,  and  connected 
together  by  sides  that  may  be  assumed  to  be  inextensible  and 
perfectly  flexible,  the  volume  of  fluid  alternately  drawn  in  and 
forced  out  may  be  taken  as  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  one  end 
multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  the  centre  of  area  of  one 
end  moves  alternately  towards  and  from  the  other  end. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  a  kind  of  pump,  in  which  a 
circular  orifice  in  one  of  the  sides  of  a  box  is  closed  by  a  rigid  flat 
disc  of  smaller  diameter,  and  a  bag  in  the  form  of  a  conical  frustum 
of  leather,  or  some  other  suitable  material — the  inner  edge  of  the 
leather  being  made  fast  to  the  disc,  and  the  outer  edge  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orifice.  In  working,  the  disc  is  moved  alternately 
inwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  draw  the  conical  bag  tight  in 
opposite  directions  alternately.  To  find  the  virtual  a/rea  of  piston, 
add  together  the  area  of  the  disc,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  and  four 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  the  half-sum  of  the 
diameters  of  the  disc  and  orifice,  and  divide  the  sum  by  six. 
That  virtual  area,  multiplied  by  the  length  of  stroke,  gives  nearly 
the  volume  of  fluid  moved  per  stroke. 

In  BourdorCa  pumps  and  engines  an  elastic  metal  tube,  of  a 
flattened  form  of  transverse  section,  is  bent  so  as  to  present  the 
figure  of  a  circular  arc.  The  internal  capacity  of  the  tube  is 
varied  by  alternately  admitting  and  expelling  fluid;  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  flatten  the  curvature  of  the  tube  when  its  capacity  is 
increased,  and  to  sharpen  that  curvature  when  that  capacity  is 
diminished;  so  that  if  one  end  of  the  tube  is  fixed  in  position  and 
direction,  the  other  end  has  an  oscillating  motion. 

In  fig.  81,  page  114,  the  arcs  A  D,  A  D',  A  D*  may  be  taken 
to  represent  successive  positions  of  the  tube;  A  being  its  fixed  end, 
and  D  its  moveable  end.  The  path  of  the  moveable  end,  D  D'  D", 
is  nearly  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  the  radius  C  G  =  f  of  the  length  of 
the  tube.  The  capacities  of  the  tube  in  its  seveiul  different  posi- 
tions, A  D,  A  ly,  A  D",  Ac.,  vary  nearly  in  the  inverse  raUo  qfthe 
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WC8  G  D,  G  D',  G  D",  kx^ ;  so  that  if  the  capacity  of  the  tube,  -when 
in  a  given  position,  is  known,  we  can  calculate  its  capacity  in  any 
other  position,  and  the  volume  of  fluid  admitted  or  expelled  in 
passing  from  any  given  position  to  any  other.*  (See  page  577.) 

Section  IX. — Miscdlaneoita  Principles  respecting  Trains, 

212.  c«MrerciM«  TmiHs.— The  essential  principles  of  a  train  of 
mechanism  have  been  stated  in  Article  93,  page  80.  Two  or 
more  trains  may  converge  into  one ;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  more 
primary  pieces,  which  are  followers  in  different  trains,  may  all  act 
as  drivers  to  one  primary  piece.  In  such  cases  the  comparative 
motion  in  each  of  the  elementary  combinations  formed  by  the  one 
follower  with  its  several  drivers  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  the 
connection ;  and  thus  the  comparative  motions  of  all  the  pieces  are 
determined.  As  an  example  of  converging  trains,  we  may  take  a 
compound  steam  engine,  in  which  two  or  more  pistons  drive  one 
shaft,  each  by  its  own  connecting-rod  and  crank. 

213.  Direrging  Trains.— One  train  of  mechanism  may  diverge 
into  two  or  more;  that  is  to  say,  one  primary  piece  may  act  as 
driver  to  two  or  more  primary  pieces,  each  of  which  may  be  the 
commencement  of  a  distinct  train.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  converging  trains,  the  comparative  motions  of  all  the  pieces  are 
determined. 

Examples  of  diverging  trains  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
One  of  the  most  commou  cases  is  that  in  which  a  number  of  differ- 
ent machines  in  a  factory  are  diiven  by  one  prime  mover:  all 
those  machines  are  so  many  diverging  trains.  In  many  instances 
there  are  diverging  trains  in  one  machine ;  thus  in  almost  every 

*  Let  A  D'  be  the  position  for  which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  is  known, 
and  let  Y'  be  that  capacity.  Let  A  D  and  A  D '  be  the  positions  of  the  tube 
at  the  two  ends  of  its  stroke;  let  V  and  V  be  the  corresponding  capacities; 
and  let  the  leDgths  of  the  arcs  G  D,  G  D',  G  D"  be  denoted  by  s,  «',  «" 
respectively,    ^en  we  have 

V  «  =  W  =  V  «';  and  i  :  ^  :  Ji  : :  V  :  V  :  V" (L) 

The  volume  of  fluid  admitted  or  expelled  at  each  stroke  is  as  follows : — 

v.-v=v.(^-i).i:i:ii=ii (=^) 

The  length  of  stroke  of  the  point  D  is  «  —  «" ;  hence  the  apparatus  may 
be  regard^  as  equivalent  to  a  cylinder  and  piston  of  tiiat  length  of  stroke, 
and  4U  the  followmg  transverse  area : — 


(3.) 
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macliine  tool  there  are  at  least  two  diverging  trains— one  to  pro> 
duce  the  cutting  motion,  and  the  other  the  feed  motion. 

214.  Tnte  Ur  dlMlatehlas  FlacOnUiMM  f  0pMdl.— The  flnctna- 
tions  in  the  velocity-ratio,  when  a  revolving  and  a  reciprocating 
point  are  connected  by  means  of  a  link,  have  been  stated  in  Article 
184,  pages  196,  197,  and  in  Aiiicle  188,  pages  199  to  201.  In 
some  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  velocity-ratio  of  a  reciprocating 
point  to  a  revolving  point  should  be  more  nearly  uniform.  For 
this  purpose  a  train  of  two  combinations  may  be  used, — ^the  first 
primary  piece  being  a  rotating  shaft,  which  may  be  called  A ;  the 
second,  another  rotating  shaft,  which  may  be  called  B;  and  the 
third,  tlie  reciprocating  piece,  C.  The  connection  of  A  with  B  is 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar  two-lobed  wheels  (see 
Article  109,  page  97);  and  a  crank  on  B,  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod,  drives  C.  The  two-lobed  wheels  are  to  be  so  placed  that  the 
shortest  radius  of  the  wheel  on  B  shall  be  in  gearing  with  the 
longest  radius  of  the  wheel  on  A  at  the  instants  when  the  crank  is 
passing  its  dead-points.  The  result  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  arrange- 
ment is,  that  each  quarter-stroke  of  C  shall  be  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  time  of  one-eighth  of  a  revoliUian  of  A ;  and  in  order 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  the  following  should  be  the  angles  moved 
through  by  the  two  shafts  respectively  in  given  times  : — 

Shaft  A o*        45**        90*         135^         180" 

Shaft  B,  commencing  at  ] 

a  dead-point  of  the  Jo**        60"        90*         120''         180** 

crank, j 

Hence  it  appears  that  B  is  alternately  to  overtake  and  to  fall 
behind  A  by  15**.  This  angle,  then,  being  given,  the  rules  of 
Article  109,  page  98,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  designing  of  the  p'tch- 
lines  of  the  wheels.  The  greatest  and  least  radii  of  those  wheels  are 
approximately  0*634  and  0'366  of  the  line  of  centres  respectively. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  velocities,  at  different  instants, 
of  a  revolving  point  in  A  at  a  given  distance  from  its  axis,  of  a 
revolving  point  in  B  at  the  same  distance  from  its  axis,  and  of  a 
point  in  C  connected  by  a  very  long  link  with  the  point  in  B  * : — 

*  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mechaniam,  investigates  the  figures  of  a  pair 
of  wheels  on  A  and  B  for  giving  exact  uniformity  to  the  ratio  C  -?-  A  The 
eauations  are  as  follows :— Let  c  be  the  line  of  centres;  r,  a  radius  of  the 
wheel  on  B,  making  the  angle  0  with  the  shortest  radios ;  r',  the  corresponding 
radius  of  the  wheel  on  A,  making  the  angle  9'  with  the  longest  radius  of  this 
wheel;  then  we  have 

.     IT  sin  0         .  jiy'"'.        •/! 

^  =  ^  ^rST+2'*^  "''"■''' "'^^='2  ^^"'^• 

Mr.  Willis  points  out  that  the  forms  of  the  pitch-lines  given  by  the  equations 
mast  in  practice  be  dizhtly  modified  at  the  points  which  gear  together  when 
the  crank  is  at  its  dead-pomts. 
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Angles  moved  through  )        o 

by  A, I    ° 

Velocity-ratio  B  -^  A,     1*732 
Velocity-ratio  C  ^  B,        o 
Velocity-ratio  C  -f-  A,        o 

Mean  value  of  each  of  the  velocity-ratios  C  -i-  B  and  C  -?-  A,  o'6^j. 

A  similar  adjustment  may  be  made  by  connecting  the  shafts  A 
and  B  by  means  of  an  universal  joint  (Article  191,  page  203);  the 
fork  on  Uie  shaft  B  being  so  placed  as  to  have  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  axes  when  the  crank  is  at  its  dead-points ; 
the  angle  made  bv  those  axes  with  each  other  should  be  that  whose 
cosine  is  0*577,  viz.,  54i®. 

The  Double  Hooke's  Joint  (Article  192,  page  205)  is  an  example 
of  a  train  in  which  the  fluctuation  of  the  velocity-ratio  is  corrected 
exactly. 

Section  X. — Ee/erencea  to  Combinations  arranged  in  Classes, 

215.  Object  mit  tUa  SecUeii.— In  the  preceding  sections  the  various 
elementary  combinations  in  mechanism  have  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  connection.  The  object  of  the  present  section 
is  to  give  a  list  of  such  combinations,  arranged  according  to  Mr. 
Willis's  system — that  is,  according  to  the  comparative  motion — 
with  references  to  the  previous  Articles  and  pages  of  this  treatise, 
where  the  several  combinations  are  described.  Two  deviations 
from  or  modifications  of  Mr.  "Willis's  system  are  used;  firet,  the 
addition,'  at  the  commencement  of  each  Class,  of  references  to  places 
where  the  comparative  motions  of  two  points  in  one  primary  piece 
are  treated  of;  and  secondly,  the  placing  of  combinations  in  which 
the  connection  is  intermittent,  in  a  ckss  by  themselves,  entitled 
Class  D. 

216.  Class    A.      ]>ltecclmial.BeUitl«a  C«Mluit  — Telecitj-Bad* 

€«HM«Mt. 

COHBINATION& 

VelooUy^Eatio  thai  0/  Equality  alone. 

Aaticlbs.  PAoia. 

Pair  of  Points  in  one  straight-sliding  Primary  Piece,  43  22 

Sliding  Contact,  Oldham's  Coupling, 158  166 

Bands,  equal  and  similar  Non-circular  Pulleys, 167  182 

Linkwork,  Coupled  Parallel  Shafts, 181  194 

„         Drag-link:   Shafts  in  one  straight  line,  182  194 

„         Double  Hooke's  Joint, 192  205 

„         Double  Hooke-and-Oldham  Coupling,....  193  206 
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Any  Constant  YdocUy-Raiio, 

Asnous. 

Pair  of  Points  in  one  Rotating  Primar}  Piece^ 53 

Pair  of  Points  in  one  Screw, 60 

Circular  Toothless  Wheels  andf^^^ 

"  (106 

Boiling  Contact:  Frictional  Gearing, iii 

'112 


Boiling  Contact: 

Sectors,  and  Straight  Backs,. 


Sliding  Contact;    Circular    Toothed    Wheels    and 
Sectors,  and  Straight  Backs, 


Sliding  Contact :  Screw  Glaring,  • 


Bands  and  Pulleys,. 


Blocks  and  Tackle,. 


Hydraulic  Connection:  Pistons  and  Cylinders,. 


to 
141 

144 
to 

151 
152 
to 

157 
165 

to 

177 

200 
to 

205 

207 

1  *" 

(210 


Paqh. 

37 

84 
to 

92 
102 
103 
to 

139 
143 

to 

157 
157 

to 

166 
179 

to 
192 

214 

to 

218 

221 

to 
224 


217.   Class  B. 

▼arlable. 


Directional -BekUloM   Comttamti    Telodtj-BaU* 


Mean  VehcUy-Eatio  that  of  Equality  alone. 
Boiling  Contact :  Smooth  Elliptic  and  Lobed  Wheels,  -{  J^^ 

Sliding  Contact :  Toothed  Elliptic  and  Lobed  Wheels,  1 43 

„  „         Pin  and  Slot  Coupling, 159 

Crossed  Cord  and  Elliptic  Pulleys, 175 

Linkwork:  Drag-Link, 182 

„  Link  for  Contrary  Botations, 183 

„  Single  Hooke's  Joint, 191 

„  Single  Hooke-and-Oldham  Coupling, ....  193 


Any  Mean  Vehcity'RoHo, 
BoUing  Contact :  Non-Circular  Wheels  and  Sectors. 


(107 
J  to 
(  no 


95 
to 

99 
141 
167 
189 
194 
196 
203 
206 


92 

to 

102 
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Afif/  Mean  VelocUy-Eatio — Continued, 

AsnouHk  pAom 

Sliding  Contact :  Teeth  of  Non-Circular  Wheels  and  \  ,  ^  .  , 

Sectors, }  ^43  Mi 

Bands  with  Non-Circular  Pulleys, 175  188 

linkwork  with  Booking  Cranks  and  Levers, 1  too  202 

I  206  ^^^ 

Blocks  and  Tackle,  obliquely  acting, <      ^  to 

y  221 


218.   Class  C.      ]>iMCttoiial.B«latl«a   Tariable. 


221 


Sliding  Contact :  Fin  and  Slot^ 159  168 

j"  160  170 

„  „         Cams, <    to  to 

1 1<53  175 

I  184  196 

Linkwork :  Botating  Cranks  and  Eccentrics, <    to  to 

( 188  201 

„  Levers  for  Multiplying  Oscillations, 189  201 

„  Band-links, 198  213 


219.   Class  D.      JutmrmHMemt  C«niiocU«B. 

Sliding  Contact :  Intermittent  Wheel- work, 142  139 

„  „        Wipers  and  Pallets;  Escapements,     164  175 

r 194  206 

Linkwork :  Clicks  and  Hatchets, <   to  to 

I  196  211 

„  Frictional  Catches, 196  211 

„  Slotted  Link, 199  213 

Hydraulic  Connection:  Yalves,  Pumps,  Hydraulic  j  211  ^ 

227 


Press,  Bellows, J  211  a 


Section  XL — Comparative  MoHon  in  the  "Mechanical  Powers.** 

220.  CteMlllcatlwi  •€  the  MechaMlcal  Powers. — '^  Mechanical 
Powers"  is  the  name  given  to  certain  simple  or  elementary  ma- 
chines, all  of  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  pulley,  are 
more  simple  than  even  an  elementary  combination  of  a  driver  and 
follower;  for,  with  that  exception,  a  mechanical  power  consists 
essentially  of  only  one  primary  moving  piece;  and  the  comparative 
motion  taken  into  consideration  is  simply  the  velocity-ratio  either 
of  a  pair  of  points  in  that  piece,  or  of  two  components  of  the 
velocity  of  one  point     There  are  two  established  classifications  of 
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the  mechanical  powers;  an  older  classification,  which  enumerates 
six;  and  a  newer  classification,  which  ranges  the  six  mechanical 
powers  of  the  older  system  under  three  heads.  The  following 
table  shows  both  these  classifications : — 

Nkwxb  CLAMiFicATioir.  Oldks  Classificatiov. 

Trrw  T  i*Tri>»  f  T^®  Lever. 

IHE   J^VEB, ^  rp^^  y^^^^  ^^  j^^ 

(  The  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Inclined  Plane, <  The  Wedge. 

( The  Screw. 

The  Pulley, The  Pulley. 

In  the  present  section  the  comparative  motions  in  the  mechanical 
powers  are  considered  alone.  The  relations  amongst  the  forces 
which  act  in  those  machines  will  be  treated  of  in  the  dynamical 
division  of  this  Treatise. 

221.  fjercr — wiieel  and  Axle, — In  the  lever  and  the  wheel  and 
axle  of  the  older  classification,  which  ai-e  both  comprehended  under 
the  lever  of  the  newer  classification,  the  primary  moving  piece 
turns  about  a  fixed  axis;  and  the  comparative  motion  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  velocity-ratio  of  two  points  in  that  piece,  which 
may  be  called  respectively  the  driving  point  and  the  following  point. 
The  principle  upon  which  that  velocity-ratio  depends  has  already 
been  stated  in  Article  53,  page  31 — viz.,  that  the  velocity  of  each 
point  is  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  which  it 
describes;  that  is,  to  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
motion. 

The  distinction  between  the  lever  and  the  wheel  and  axle  is 
this:  that  in  the  lever,  the  driving  point,  D,  and  the  following 

point,  F,  are  a  pair  of  determinate 

points  in  the  moving  piece,  as  in 

DX  \        ^gs.   161  to  164;   whereas  in  the 

wheel  and  axle  they  may  be  any 

r^  .pair  of  points  which  are  situated 

>^  \  respectively  in  a  pair  of  cylindrical 

^         I  I  pitch-surfaces,  D  and  F,  described 

^       i  I  about  the  axis  A,  fig.  160. 

In  each  of  these  figures  the  plane 
of  projection  is  normal  to  the  axis, 
and  A  is  the  trace  of  the  axis.  In 
^g,  160,  D  and  F  are  the  traces  of 
two  cylindrical  pitch-surfaces.  In 
ng.  leo.  figs-  161  to  164,  D  and  F  are  the 

projections    of    the     driving    and 
following  points  respectively. 
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The  axis  of  a  lever  is  often  called  i^%  fulcrum, 

A  lever  is  said  to  be  straight,  when  the  driving  pointy  D,  and 
following  point,  F,  are  in  one  plane  traversing  the  axis  A,  as  in 
figs.  161,  162,  and  163.  In  other  cases  the  lever  is  said  to  be  bent, 
as  in  fig.  164. 


Fig.  161. 


—f 

Fig  162. 


r  i)  X 

Fig.  163. 

The  straight  lever  is  said  to  be  of  one  or  other  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  the  following  classification : — 

In  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  ^g.  161,  the 
driving  and  following  points  are  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  fulcrum  A. 

In  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  ^g,  162,  the 
driving  and  following  points  are  at  the  same 
side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  the  driving  point  is 
the  further  from  the  fulcrum. 

In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  fig.  163,  the 
driving  and  following  points  are  at  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  following  point  is  the  further  from  the  fulcrum. 

222.  Inclined  Piape— Wedge.~In  the  inclined  plane,  and  in  the 
wedge,  the  comparative  motion  considered  is  the  velocity-ratio  of 
the  entire  motion  of  a  straight-sliding  primary  piece  and  one  of  the 
components  of  that  motion ;  the  principles  of  which  velocity-ratio 
have  been  stated  in  Article  43,  pages  22,  23. 

In  the  inclined  plane,  fig.  165,  A  A  is  the  trace  of  a  fixed  plane; 
B,  a  block  sliding  on  that 
plane  in  the  direction  B  C; 
the  plane  of  projection  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane 
A  A,  and  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  B. 
B  D  is  some  direction  oblique 
to  B  C.  From  any  convenient 
point,  C,  in  B  C,  let  faU  C  D 
perpendicular  to  B  D;  then 
B  D  -r  B  C  is  the  ratio  of 
the  component  velocity  in 
the  direction  B  D  to  the  entire  velocity  of  B. 

In  &g.  166,  A  A  is  the  trace  of  a  fixed  plane;  BCD,  the  trace 
of  a  wedge  which  slides  on  that  plane.  While  the  wedge  advances 
through  the  distance  C  c,  its  oblique  face  advances  from  the  posi- 
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tion  C  D  to  the  position  e  d;  and  if  C  d  be  drawn  normal  to  the 
plane  0  D,  the  ratio  borne  by  the  component  velodty  of  the  wedge 


in  a  direction  normal  to  its  oblique  &ce  to  its  entire  velocity  will 
be  expressed  by  0  6  :  0  c. 

223.  Screw.— In  the  screw  the  comparative  motion  considered 
is  the  ratio  borne  by  the  entire  velocity  of  some  point  in,  or  rigidly 
coDnected  with,  the  screw,  to  the  velocity  of  advance  of  the  screw. 

The  helical  path  of  motion  of  a  point  in,  or  rigidly  attached  to,  a 
48crew  may  be  developed  (as  has  been  already  explained  in  Article 
63,  page  40)  into  a  straight  line:  being  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  aogled  triangle  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the 
screw,  and  its  base  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  the  distance  of  the  given  point  from  the  axis  of  the  screw.  Then 
if  B  D  in  fig.  165  be  taken  to  represent  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  and 
D  C,  perpendicular  to  B  D,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described 
by  the  point  in  question  about  the  axis,  B  C  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  one  turn  of  the  sci*ew-line  described  by  that  point  as  it 
revolves  and  advances  aloug  with  the  screw;  and  B  0  -r-  B  D  will 
be  the  ratio  of  its  entire  velocity  to  the  velocity  of  advance;  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  body  sliding  on  an  inclined  plane,  A  A,  parallel 
to  B  C.  This  shows  why  the  screw  is  comprehended  under  the 
general  head  of  the  inclined  plane,  in  the  newer  classification  of 
the  mechanical  powers. 

224.  PaUey— The  term  pulley,  in  treating  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  means  any  purchase  or  tackle  of  the  class  already  described 
in  Section  VIL  of  this  Chapter,  pages  214  to  221. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  AGGBEaATE  COMBINATIONS  IN  HECUANISIL 

Section  I. — General  Explanations. 

225.  Afcregate  c«Mbiwiti«B  Deiined.—'' Aggregate  Combinations'' 
is  a  term  introduced  by  Professor  Willis,  to  denote  those  assem- 
blages of  pieces  in  mechanism  in  which  the  motion  of  one  follower 
is  the  resultant  of  motions  impressed  upon  it  hj  more  than  one 
driver.  The  number  of  independently-acting  drivers  which  impress 
directly  a  compound  motion  on  one  follower  cannot  be  greater  than 
three ;  because  each  driver  determines  the  motion  of  at  least  one 
point  in  the  follower;  and  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  three 
points  in  a  body  determines  the  motion  of  the  whole  body.  In 
most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  number  of  independent" 
drivers  which  act  directly  on  one  follower  is  two, 

226.  OcMcnil  Principle  •€  their  AcUea.— -The  follower  which  has 
such  a  compound  motion  directly  communicated  to  it  by  more 
than  one  primary  piece  must  necessarily  be  a  secondary  piece, 
as  defined  in  Article  37,  page  17;  its  motion  at  any  instant  is 
the  resultant  of  the  motions  impressed  upon  it  separately  by  the 
pieces  which  act  as  its  drivers;  and  the  determination  of  that 
resultant  motion  depends  upon  the  principles  already  explained  in 
Chapter  III.  of  this  Division,  pages  iS  to  75.  Several  examples  of 
the  motion  of  secondary  pieces  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
Chapter,  in  treating  of  those  secondary  pieces,  such  as  links  and 
bands,  and  the  sheaves  of  running  blocks,  which  act  as  connectors 
in  elementary  combinations. 

227.  Aggregate  CeaibiiiiUleiM  tenMlnatlng  In  n  Prinarr  Piece. — 
Very  often  an  aggregate  combination  is  of  the  nature  of  a  train; 
and  although  a  secondary  piece  receives  in  the  first  instance  a 
compound  motion  from  two  or  from  three  primary  pieces,  that 
secondary  piece  communicates  motion  in  the  end  to  a  primary 
piece.  Li  such  cases  the  motion  of  that  last  primary  follower  may 
be  determined,  by  finding  the  motions  which  would  be  communi- 
cated to  it  through  the  intermediate  secondary  piece  or  pieces  by 
the  several  primary  drivers  acting  separately,  and  taking  the 
resultant  of  those  motions 

228.  Shining  Tffttiu.— A  secondary  piece  in  an  aggregate  com- 
bination has  very  often  a  form  like  that  of  a  primary  piece^  and 
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is  distinguished  from  a  primaiy  piece  only  by  the  fact  that  its 
bearings,  instead  of  being  carried  by  the  fixed  frame,  are  carried  by 

a  moving  frame;  that  moving 
frame  being  one  of  the  primary 
pieces  from  which  the  second- 
ary piece  receives  its  motion. 
For  example,  a  wheel  may  turn 
about  an"^  axis  which  is  carried 
by  an  aim  that  turns  about 
another  axis.  The  compound 
motions  of  which  such  second- 
ary pieces  are  capable  have 
been  treated  of  in  Articles  72 
to  79,  pages  51  to  62,  and 
Articles  81  to  86,  pages  66  to 
74.  When  such  a  secondary  piece  is  to  drive  or  to  be  driven  by  a 
primary  piece,  or  another  secondary  piece  not  carried  by  the  same 


Fig.  167. 


Fig.  168. 

moving  frame,  special  contrivances,  which  may  be  called  shifting 
irainSf  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  keep  up  the  connection  between 
the  two  pieces  during  their  various  changes  of  relative  position. 
The  following  are  examples : — 

I.  When  two  pieces  turning  about  parallel  axes  are  connected 
by  toothed  gearing,  and  one  of  them  is  free  to  shift  its  position 
along  its  axis  relatively  to  the  other,  the  Lokq  or  Broad  Pinion 
may  be  used.  In  ^g,  167  A  A  and  B  B  are  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes;  C,  a  spur-wheel  on  A  A;  D,  a  pinion  on  B  B;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  pitch-surface  of  D  is  made  greater  than  that  of  0  by 
a  length  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  D  is  callable  of  being 
shifted  longitudinally. 

XL  When  a  toothed  wheel,  C  C,  fig.  168,  gears  with  a  rack, 
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D  D,  and  either  the  rack  is  to  be  capable  of  tumiDg  about  an  axis, 
B  B,  parallel  to  its  pitch-line,  or  the  axis  A  of  the  wheel  is  to  be 
capable  of  being  moved  round  the  axis  B  B  at  the  end  of  an  arm, 
F  A,  the  Circular  Rack  is  to  be  used,  being,  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  a  solid  of  revolution  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the 
trace  of*  the  rack-teeth  about  the  axis  B  B.  The  pitch* line  D  D 
becomes  the  trace  of  an  imaginary  pitch-cylinder  generated  by  its 
revolution  about  the  axis  B  B ;  and  the  pitch-point  E  is  the  point 
of  contact  of  that  cylinder  with  the  pitch-cylinder  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  fixing  a  broad  pinion  on  one  part  of  a 
shaft,  and  a  circular  rack  on  another,  that  shafl  may  receive  at 
the  same  time  two  independent  motions  of  rotation  about  its  axis 
and  translation  along  its  axis  respectively,  from  two  diflferent  spur- 
wheels;  the  result  being  a  helical  motion;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
simplest  of  aggregate  combinations. 

III.  Train-Arm. — ^When  rotation  is  to  be  transmitted  from  a 
fixed  axis  to  a  shifting  axis,  or  from  one  shifting  axis  to  another, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  axes  is  such  that  their  distance 
apart,  and  the  angle  which  their  directions  make  with  each  other, 
do  not  change, — ^in  other  words,  when  one  of  the  two  axes  revolves 
round  the  other  as  if  it  wei'e  carried  by  a  rotating  aim, — the  con- 
nection between  those  axes  may  be  kept  up  by  means  of  one  rigid 
frame,  which  carries  any  combination  or  train  of  mechanism  suitable 
for  transmitting  rotation  from  the  one  axis  to  the  other:  such  a 
frame  is  called  a  train-arm. 

The  general  principles  of  the  velocity-ratios  which  are  communi- 
cated by  means  of  train-arms  will  be  stated  further  on;  but  at 
present  one  particular  case  requires  special  mention, — it  is  that  in 
which  the  train  carried  by  the  arm  is  such  that  the  two  axes  con- 
nected by  it  are  parallel,  and  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces 
which  turn  about  them  equal  and  in  the  same  direction.  In  ^g, 
169  the  plane  of  projection  is  supposed  to  be  normal  to  the  two 
axes  to  be  connected,  A  and  B  the  traces  of  ^ 

those  two  axes,  and  A  B  their  common  per- 
pendicular. A  moveable  frame  or  train-arm 
connects  the  bearings  of  the  axes  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  distance  A  B  is  invariable ; 
and  that  frame  carries  a  train  of  mechanism  '"^--.^^  / 

such  as  to  transmit  the  angular  velocity  of  "   """"-wi 

the  piece  which  turns  about  A  unchanged  in  Yig.  109. 

velocity  and  direction  to  the  piece  which 
turns  about  B.  For  example,  those  pieces  may  ha/e  pairs  of 
parallel  and >  equal  cranks  linked  together^  by  coupling-rods;  or 
they  may  be  equal  and  similar  pulleys  connected  by  a.  band;  or 
equal  and  similar  toothed  wheels,  with  an  intermediate  wheel 
gearing  with  both.     The  result  is,  that  while  the  train-arm  turns 
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into  any  other  position,  such  as  A  b,  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
pieces  which  rotate  about  the  axes  A  and  B  respectively  continue 
to  be  equal  in  magnitude  and  identical  in  direction. 

IV.  When  rotation  is  to  be  transmitted  between  a  pair  of  axes 
whose  common  perpendicular  alters  in  length  as  well  as  in  direc- 
tion, a  Compound  Train-abm  may  be  used,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  train-arms  jointed  together  at  intermediate  axes.  For 
example^  in  fig.  170^  A  and  C  are  the  traces  of  two  such  axes.     B 

is  the  trace  of  an  intermediate  axis, 

^^^- ..^  connected  by  means  of  two  train-arms 

with   A  and  with  C  respectively,  so 
that  the  distances  A  B  and  B  C  are 
y^  invariable;  while  A  B  can  be  turned 
,y'         into  any  angular  position   about   A, 
y'^  such  as  A  6,  and  B  C  into  any  angular 

position  about  B,  such  aab  c.     Then 
the  relative  position  of  A  and  C  can 
be  altered  either  in  direction   or  in 
p.     27Q  distance,  so  long  as  their  distance  apart 

does  not  exceed  A  B  +  B  C ;  and  the 
transmission  of  motion  will  still  be  kept  up  by  means  of  the  trains 
that  are  carried  by  the  train-arms. 

V.  When  motion  is  transmitted  between  two  axes  by  means  of 
a  band,  the  connection  may  be  maintained  during  changes  of  the 
relative  position  of  those  axes  by  means  of  Straining  Bullies  and 
Guiding  Bullies  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  band  tight. 

229.   methods  of  TreaUng   Probloms  rrmpeeting  Aggregate  €om- 

binaUono.— The  methods  by  which  problems  respecting  aggre- 
gate combinations  are  solved  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
classes. 

I.  In  one  class  a  piece  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  train-arm, 
or  moving  frame  (and  which  may  be  designated  by  B),  has  a  given 
motion  relatively  to  the  fixed  frame,  A,  of  the  machine;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  secondary  moving  piece,  C,  has  a  given  motion 
relatively  to  B.  The  resultant  of  those  two  given  motions  is  the 
motion  of  C  relatively  to  A;  and  the  general  rules  for  finding  it  in 
various  cases  have  been  stated  in  Articles  73  to  77,  pages  52  to  56, 
and  Articles  81  to  86^  pages  66  to  74. 

II.  In  the  other  class  of  methods  the  motions  of  three  points  in 
a  secondary  piece  that  is  free  to  move  in  all  directions,  or,  more 
frequently,  the  motions  of  two  points  in  a  secondary  piece  that  is 
guided  so  as  to  move  in  one  plane,  or  about  one  fixed  point,  are 
given;  and  the  motion  of  the  piece  as  a  whole  is  to  be  deduced 
from  them.  The  general  rules  for  doing  this  have  been  given 
in  Articles  69  to  71,  pages  45  to  51. 

There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  kinds  of  problems 
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tbat  are  treated  by  those  two  classes  of  methods  respectively;  the 
choice  of  methods  is  a  matter  of  convenience  only. 

230.  Aggregate  ComblnmUoiis  chiMcd  according  f  their  Poipotcs 
— Aggregate  Vclocltiea — Aggregate  Paths. — ^The  classification  of  aggre- 
gate combinations  which  will  be  ado])ted  throughout  the  rest  of 
this  Chapter  is  that  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  is  founded  on  the  purposes 
which  the  combinations  are  designed  to  effect.  Those  purposes 
are  distinguished  into  (I.)  (aggregate  vdodtieSy  and  (II.)  aggregcUe 
paths. 

I.  When  an  aggregcUe  velocity  is  the  object  aimed  at,  the  final 
piece  of  the  train  is  usually  a  primary  piece,  whose  comparative 
velocity,  by  the  help  of  an  aggregate  combination,  is  made  either 
to  have  a  certain  constant  value  or  to  vary  according  to  a  law 
which  it  might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  realize  by  means  of  a 
train  of  elementary  combinations  only. 

II.  When  an  aggregate  path  is  the  object  aimed  at,  a  point  in  a 
secondary  piece  is  made,  by  means  of  an  aggregate  combination,  to 
move  in  a  path  of  a  figure  which  may  be  dijQTerent  from  that  which 
a  point  in  a  primary  piece  would  describe. 

The  only  paths  which  points  in  primary  pieces  can  describe  are 
straight  lines,  circles,  and  screw  lines;*  and  paths  of  all  other 
figures  must  be  described  by  the  help  of  aggregate  combinations. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  found  convenient  to  use  aggregate  com- 
binations for  describing,  either  exactly  or  approximately,  even 
those  elementary  paths  themselves — the  straight  line,  the  circle, 
ani  the  screw-line.  For  example,  there  is  a  numerous  class  of 
agg^'egate  combinations  called  parallel  motions,  whose  object  is  to 
make  a  point  move  sensibly  in  a  straight  line. 

*  In  other  words,  paths  in  which  both  the  curvature  and  the  tortuosity 
are  either  none  or  uniform.  The  curvature  of  a  path  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
radius  of  curvature.  The  tortuosity  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  length,  measured 
along  the  path,  in  the  course  of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  rotates  round 
a  tangent  to  the  path  as  an  axis,  through  the  angle  which  subtends  an  arc 
equal  to  radius.  In  the  case  of  a  helix,  or  screw-line,  let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  screw-line  is  described,  and  p  the  pitch  of  that 

line;  let  g  =  —•  be  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  equal  to 

^  IT 

the  pitch ;  let  0  be  the  obliquity  of  the  screw-b'ne  to  a  plane  normal  to  its 
axis;  let  p  be  its  radius  of  curvature;  and  let  a  bo  the  reciprocal  of  the 
tortuosity.  Then  g  =  r  tan  <^;  and  according  to  Article  64,  page  41,  the 
radios  of  curvature  is 

Also,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  tortuosity  is 

V  as  g  +  —  =  g  cosec  '6  =  2  r  cosec  2  0  =  f>  cotan  6L 


9. 
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A  farther  Bubdivision  of  the  purposes  of  aggregate  combinationB 
leads  to  the  following  classifica^on : — 

Aqoreoate  Velocities. 

Production  of  Uniform  Velocity-Ratios  (as  in  Willis's  Class  A). 
Production  of  Varying  Velocity-Ratios  (as  in  Willis's  Classes 
B  and  C). 

Aggregate  Paths. 

Description  of  Curved  Paths,  (Ellipses,  Epicycloids,  &c.) 
Description  of  Sensibly  Straight  Paths  (Parsdlel  Motions). 

231.  ConrcrsiBf  Agfrcgatc  ComMaaiioBo.— This  term  may  be 
applied  to  denote  those  trains  in  which  the  drivers  in  an  aggregate 
combination  are  themselves  the  followers  in 
aggregate  combinations.  By  means  of  trains 
of  that  kind,  any  number  of  component 
motions  may  be  combined.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  piece,  A,  is  driven  jointly 
by  B  and  C,  and  that  B  is  driven  jointly 
by  D  and  E,  and  C  by  F  and  G;  then  the 
motion  of  A  is  the  resultant  of  four  com- 
ponent motions,  due  respectively  to  the 
actions  of  D,  E,  F,  and  G. 

Section  IL — Production  of  Uniform 
AggregcUe  VdocUy-RaJtios, 

232.    DMTcrential  Paller  and   WlndlaM.— 

In  this  combination,  two  pulleys,  B  and  C 
(fig.  171),  of  different  radii,  rotate  as  one 
piece  about  a  fixed  axis,  A.  An  endless 
chain,  B  D  E  C  L  K  H,  passes  over  both 
pulleys.  The  rims  of  the  pulleys  are  shaped 
so  as  to  hold  the  chain,  and  prevent  it  from 
slipping.  The  lines  in  the  figure  represent 
the  pitch-lines  of  the  pulleys  and  the  centre 
line  of  the  chain  respectively.  As  to  the 
relation  between  those  lines  and  the  actual 
figures  of  the  pieces,  see  Articles  16G,  176, 
pages  180,  190.  One  of  the  bights  or  loops 
in  which  the  chain  hangs,  D  E,  passes  under 
and  supports  the  running  block  F.  The 
other  loop  or  bight,  H  K  L,  hangs  freely; 
and  very  often  the  combination  is  driven  by 
hauling  upon  the  part  H  K ;  which  therefore 
may  be  called  the  hauling  part.    It  is  evident 


ng.  171. 
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that  the  velocity  of  the  hauling  part  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
pitch-circle  B.  Sometimes  the  compound  pulley  is  driven  by 
other  means;  as  by  a  second  endless  chain  acting  on  a  sprocket- 
wheel. 

In  order  that  the  velocity-ratio  may  be  exactly  uniform,  the 
radius  of  the  sheave  F  should  be  an  exact  mean  between  the  radii 
of  B  and  C ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  this  ride  strictly  in 
practice.  In  stating  the  velocity-ratio,  however,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  rule  has  been  observed. 

Let  the  velocities  of  the  pitch-circles  of  B  and  0  be  denoted  by 
B  and  C  respectively.  Then  the  proportion  of  those  velocities  to 
each  other  is 

C       AC 
B  "  AB 

Let  F  denote  the  velocity  of  the  running  block.  Then,  if  C  were 
a  fixed  point,  and  consequently  0  E  a  "standing  part"  of  the  chain, 
the  value  of  F  would  be  ^  B,  and  the  direction  of  its  motion  would 
be  upward  (agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Article  201,  page  215). 
Also,  if  B  were  a  fixed  point,  and  B  D  a  standing  part,  the  value 
of  F  would  be  -  4  C ;  the  negative  sign  being  used  to  denote  down- 
ward motion.  The  actual  value  of  F  is  the  resultant  of  those  two 
components;  that  is  to  say, 

T,      B  -  C 

F  = : 

2      ' 

whence  we  have  the  comparative  motion  of  the  larger  pitch-circle 
B,  and  the  running  block  F,  expressed  by  the  following  velocity- 
ratio  : — 

AB  -  AC 


?  =  Ul-   n  = 
B~2V       BJ 


2AB 


The  velocity  of  the  running  block  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 

pitch-circle  of  a  pulley  of  the  radius  A  G  =  ^ ,  turning 

with  the  same  angular  velocity  with  the  actual  differential   or 
compound  pulley. 

To  calculate  the  lengtli  of  cliain  required  for  a  differential 
pulley,  take  the  following  sum :  half  the  circumference  of  A  + 
half  the  cii-cumference  of  B  +  half  the  circumference  of  F  -f- 
twice  the  greatest  distance  of  F  from  A  +  the  least  length  of 
the  loop  H  K  L.  This  last  quantity  is  fixed  according  to 
convenience. 
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The  differential  wmdlaes  or  differential  harrd  (fig.  172)  is  identi- 
cal in  principle  with  the  differential  pulley;  the  difference  in  con- 
struction being,  that  in  the  differential 
windlass  the  runniug  block  hangs  in  the 
bight  of  a  rope  whose  two  parts  are  wound 
round,  and  have  their  ends  respectively 
^j^^  made  fast  to,  two  barrels  of  different  radii, 
which  rotate  as  one  piece  about  the  axis 
A.  The  differential  windlass  is  little  used 
in  practice,  because  of  the  great  length  of 
rope  which  it  requires.  That  length  is 
expressed  by  the  following  sum : — Twice 
the  least  distance  of  the  running  block 
from  A  +  half  circumference  of  running 

block  +  pi  ^  total  distance  through  which 

F  is  lifted ;  and  the  last  term  is  often  an 
inconveniently  great  quantity. 

233.  CmapMiBdi  Screws.  {A*  M,,  505.)— A  compound  screw  con- 
sists of  two  screws  cut  upon  the  same  spindle,  and  each  having 
a  nut  fitted  upon  it  The  screw  turns :  one  of  the  nuts  is  usually 
fixed,  so  that  the  screw  in  turning  in  that  nut  is  made  to  advance ; 
the  other  nut  slides,  but  does  not  turn ;  and  the  sliding  motion  of 
the  second  nut  relatively  to  the  first  nut  is  the  resultant  of  the 
advance  of  the  screw  relatively  to  the  first  nut,  and  of  a  motion 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  advance  of  the  screw  relatively  to  the 
second  nut;  that  is  to  say,  the  second  nut  moves  relatively  to  the 
first  nut  as  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  a  single  screw  of  a  pitch  equal 
to  the  difference  between  tlie  pitdies  of  the  two  screw-threads  that 
are  cut  on  the  spindle;  supposing  those  threads  to  wind  the  same 
way.  But  if  the  threads  are  contrary-handed,  for  the  difference 
of  their  pitches  is  to  be  substituted  the  sum. 

Fig.  173  represents  a  diffej-ential  screw:  that  is,  a  compound  screw 


Fig.  172. 


^/ 


B,  8c 


Pig.  17a 


Fig. 


174. 


in  which  the  threads  wind  the  same  way.  Nj  and  Ng  are  the  two 
nuts;  Sj  Sj,  the  longer-pitched  thread ;  Sg  Sg,  the  shorter-pitched 
thread :  in  the  figure  both  those  threads  are  left-handed.  At  each 
turn  of  the  screw  the  nut  Nj  advances  relatively  to  Nj  through  a 
distance  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pitches.     The  use  of  the 
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differential  screw  is  to  combine  tlie  slowness  of  advance  dne  to  a  fine 
pitch  with  the  strength  of  thread  which  can  be  obtained  bj  means 
of  a  coarae  pitch  only. 

Fig.  174  represents  a  compound  screw  in  which  the  two  threads 
are  contrary-handed ;  and  the  effect  of  each  turn  of  the  screw  is  to 
alter  the  distance  between  the  nnts  N,  and  Ng  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pitches  of  the  threads,  which  are  usually 
equal  to  each  other.  This  combination  is  used  to  tighten  the 
couplings  of  railway  carriages. 

234.  EpicTciic  Trains  with  Unirorm  Action.— An  epicyclic  train 
for  producing  an  uniform  aggregate  velocity-ratio  consists  essen- 
tially of  four  parts,  whose  general  arrangement  may  be  held  to  be 
represented  by  the  diagram  in  Fig.  175 — viz.,  the  primary  wheels 
B  and  C,  turning  about  the  same 
axis,  O,  with  different  uniform  velo- 
cities ;  the  train-arm  A,  being  a 
moveable  frame,  turning  with  an 
uniform  velocity  about  the  same 
axis;  and  the  shifting  train  of 
secoudaiy  pieces,  carried  by  the 
train-arm  A,  and  transmitting  an 
uniform  velocity-ratio  from  B  to 
C,  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
train.      The   shifting   train    may  Fig.  175. 

consist  of  any  kind  of  mechanism 

belonging  to  Class  A;  such  as  circular  toothed  wheels,  whether 
spur,  bevel,  or  skew-bevel;  screw-gearing;  circular  pulleys  and 
bands;  links  with  equal  parallel  cranks;  and  double  universal  joints. 

The  comparative  motions  of  the  three  primary  pieces,  A,  B,  and 
C,  are  determined  in  the  following  manner : — Let  a,  6,  and  c  re- 
present numbera  proportional  to  the  respective  angular  velocities  of 
those  pieces;  it  being  understood  that  rotations  in  one  direction 
are  to  be  considered  as  positive,  and  those  in  the  contrary  direction 
as  negative. 

First,  suppose  that  B  is  fixed  relatively  to  A;  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  simply  turns  along  with  A,  having  the  same  angular 
velocity;  or,  in  symbols,  that  b  =  a;  then  it  is  evident  that  C  must 
turn  along  with  A  also,  with  the  same  angular  velocity;  that  is  to 
say,  on  this  supposition,  we  have  c  =  a, 

Kext,  let  B  have  a  different  angular  velocity  from  A;  then 
b  —  a  will  represent  the  angular  velocity  of  B  relatively  to  A. 

Determine,  from  the  construction  of  the  shifting  train,  the  ratio 
of  the  velocity  of  C  to  that  of  B,  as  if  the  tiuin-arm  A  were  fixed ; 
and  denote  that  ratio  by  n;  taking  care  to  mark  the  value  of  n  as 
positive  or  negative,  according  as  the  rotations  of  B  and  0  are  in 
similar  or  contrary  directions.     That  ratio  will  also  be  the  ratio 
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wbi/;h  ihm  aj>giilar  reloeitT  of  C  rrlatirdr  to  A  bears  to  the  angv- 
kr  vtiUjciiy  of  B  relatirdjr  to  A,  vben  ti>e  trun-arm  A  u  in 
n/Ai/yn ;  tliat  is  to  aaj,  in  %Tuihol% 

F^  =  «^ (1.) 

mnd  thu  M  £^  general  equation  of  Oie  action  of  an  epicyric 
trains 

Two  particular  csLAt^  inajr  be  distinguisbed,  according  as  the 
w>ii^l  C  err  the  tmiu-ann  A  us  the  follower  in  the  com bi na- 
tion. 

ilK%z  I, — The  wheel  B  and  the  train-arm  A  are  driven  bj  means 
of  diverging  trainj!,  with  angular  velocities  prf>porti«»nal  to  given 
fiumljent,  b  and  a;  then  the  profxjrtionatc  angular  velocity  of  C  is 
given  by  the  following  formula: — 

r  =  n(6~a)  +  a  =  n6  +  (l~n)  a (2.) 

Cask  IL — ^The  primary  wheels  B  and  C  are  driven  by  means  of 
diverging  trains  with  angular  velocities  proportional  to  given 
iiuml^erK,  6  and  c;  then  the  proportionate  angular  velocity  of  the 
train-arm  a  is  given  by  the  following  formula: — 

c  —  n6  h  c 


"■"    l-^^i^ll-  n (3.) 

n 

Tn  some  examples  of  both  cases  one  of  the  primary  wheels  is  fixed. 
Let  B  be  that  wheel;  then  5  =  0;  and  we  have 

-  =  1  -n (4.) 

a  ^   ' 

One  of  the  uses  of  epicyclic  trains  is  to  obtain  with  precision 

velocity-ratios   in    tootlied   wheel-work   which  are   expressed    by 

numbers  whose  factors  are  too  large  to  be  suitable  i'or  the  teeth 

c 
of  wheels.     For  example,  j  may  be  such  a  ratio ;  and  it  may  be 

possible  to  divide  ,  into  two  pai-ts,  as  expressed  by  the  follow- 


ing formula : — 


e  /I       V « 

.=  n  +  (l-n)r; 


such  that  each  of  those  parts  is  expressed  by  numbers  whose  factors 
«ire  not  too  large;  and  then,  by  using  a  train-arm  with  the  velocity- 
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ratio  J,  and  a  shifting  train  with  the  velocity-ratio  n,  the  required 

velocity-ratio  may  be  obtained  with  precision  by  means  of  wheels 
of  moderate  size.* 

Another  use  of  epicyclic  trains  is  to  make  the  train-arm  move, 
for  purposes  of  regulation  (as  in  certain  governors),  with  a 
velocity  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of 
the  primary  wheels  B  and  C.  This  is  best  effected  by  causing  the 
primary  wheels  B  and  C  to  rotate  in  contrary  directions,  and  to 
connect  them  by  means  of  a  shifting  train  such  that,  when  the 
train-arm  is  at  rest,  the  angular  velocities  of  those  wheels  are 
equal  and  opposite.  This  amounts  to  making  n  =  ~  1  in  equation 
3,  and  c  =  a  negative  quantity,  say  —  k;  and  then  the  expression 
for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  train-arm  becomes 

For  example,  in  Fig.  176,  O  is  a  vertical  spindle,  about  which  the 
equal  and  similar  bevel  wheels  B 
and  0  turn  in  opposite  directions. 
A  is  the  train-arm,  being  a  hori- 
zontal spindle  carried  by  a  collar 
which  turns  about  the  vertical 
spindle.  The  shifting  tmin  consists 
of  a  bevel  wheel  turning  about  the 
spindle  A,  and  gearing  with  the 
wheels  B  and  C.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce a  balance  of  forces,  two,  and  Fig.  17G. 
sometimes  three  or  four,  equal  and 

similar  horizontal  spindles  like  A  project  from  the  collar,  and  carry 
equal  and  similar  bevel  wheels.  In  the  figure  two  are  shown.  The 
result  is,  that  when  the  wheels  B  and  0  turn  in  opposite  directions 
with  equal  speed,  the  train-arm  stands  still ;  but  when  the  velocities 
of  those  wheels  become  unequal,  the  train-arm  turns  in  the  dii^ection 

*  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  particular  case  by 
a  series  of  trials  conducted  generally  in  the  followiDg  manner :— Let  n  be  an 

approximation  to  the  ratio  -, ,  not  containing  factors  exceeding  what  is  con- 
sidered a  convenient  limit  (values  of  n  may  be  found  by  the  method  of 
continued  Lractions,  Article  117,  page  107).     Then  make  a  =  -z ;  and 

try  whether  the  ratio  r  contains  inconveniently  large  factors.     The  trial  is 

to  be  repeated  with  the  various  different  values  of  n,  until  a  satisfactory 
result  is  arrived  at.  This  method  cannot  fail,  provided  it  is  c  only,  and  not 
b,  which  contains  inconveniently  large  factoTs. 
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ef  the  greater  of  the  two  velocities,  with  a  speed  equal  to  half  their 
difference.  Other  applications  of  epicjclic  trains,  where  the  last 
follower  is  a  secondary  piece,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
aggregate  paths. 

Section  III. — Production  of  varying  Aggi'egate  Vdocity-Rdtios, 

235.  The  Becipr^catiag  EndieM  Screw  may  he  used  where  it  is 
4esii*od  that  there  shall  be  periodic  fluctuations  in  the  ratio  of  the 
speed  of  the  follower  to  that  of  the  driver.  In  this  combination  a 
wheel  is  driven  by  a  rotating  screw,  as  in  fig.  112,  page  164,  which 
Bcrew  has  at  the  same  time  a  reciprocating  motion  along  its  axis. 

236.  Bpicyclic  Tmias  with  Periodic  Action  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  is  effected  by  communicating,  by  means  of  suitable 
mechanism,  such  as  a  cam,  or  a  crank  and  link,  the  required 
reciprocating  motion  to  the  train-arm  A,  ^^,  175,  page  243.  The 
angular  velocity  of  the  follower,  C,  is  expressed,  as  in  Article  234, 
by 

c  =  w  6  +  (1  —  w)  a; 

in  which  n  6  is  a  constant  term,  and  (1  —  n)  a  a  periodically 
varying  term;  the  factor  1  —  w  being  constant,  and  the  factor  a 
periodic. 

236  A. — The  8Hii-«uid-Planct  Bfotion  is  a  sort  of  epicyclic  train 
^ith  periodic  action.      In  fig.  177,  C  is  a  shaft  which  overhangs 


Fig.177. 
its  bearing,  and  canies  on  its  overhanging  end  a  toothed  wheel,  C  E, 
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called  the  min-wliad.  This  gears  with  another  toothed  wheel,  D  E, 
called  the  planet-wheel,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  connecting-rod 
D  B,  which  hangs  from  one  end  of  the  lever  or  walking-beam, 
A  B.  At  the  centre,  D,  of  the  wheel  D  E  is  a  pin  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  shaft  C  by  a  link  or  biidle,  0  D  (shown  by 
dotted  lines);  so  that  it  revolves  round  the  axis  of  0  like  a 
crank-pin,  making  one  revolution  for  each  double-stroke  of  the 
beam  A  B. 

In  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  mean  ratio  of  the  linear 
velocity/  of  the  pin  D  to  that  of  the  pitch-circle  of  the  sun-wheel, 
C  E,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  latter  velocity  is  at  every  instant 
equal  to  that  of  the  pitch-point  E  in  the  planet-wheel.  Now,  the 
motion  of  the  planet-wheel  is  one  of  translation  in  a  circle  along 
with  the  pin  D,  compounded  with  an  angular  oscillation  to  and  fro 
along  with  the  rod  I)  B.  Hence  the  mean  linear  velocity  of  D  ib 
equal  to  that  of  the  pitch-circle  of  C  E. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  mean  ratio  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  bridle 
O  D  to  that  of  the  sun- wheel  C  E,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  mean 
linear  velocities  of  D,  and  of  the  pitch-circle  of  C  E,  are  equal,  their 
mean  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  radii  C  E  and  C  D;  or 
in  symbols — 

mean  angular  velocity  of  C  D       C  E 
mean  angular  velocity  of  C  E       C  D' 

In  the  sun-and-planet  motion,  as  originally  contrived  and  con- 
structed by  Watt,  the  sun-wheel  and  planet-wheel  were  made  of 
equal  radii;  so  that  C  D  was  =  2  C  E;  and  the  sun- wheel  made 
two  turns  for  each  i-evolution  of  the  planet- wheel  round  it. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  ratio  of  the  linear  velocities  of  the  points  D 
and  E  at  any  instant ;  this  is  to  be  found  by  producing  D  G  till  it 
cuts  A  B  in  I,  which  will  be  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  planet- 
wheel;  and  then  taking  the  proportion, 

velocity  of  D  _  I  B  ^ 
velocity  of  E  ~  I  E 

The  mean  value  of  this  ratio  is  unity,  as  already  stated.  It  attains 
its  greatest  and  least  values  in  the  two  positions  of  the  combination 
when  B  D  and  C  D  are  in  one  straight  line,  so  that  I  coincides 
with  B;  and  then  its  values  are  respectively 

BD  ^        BD 

and  ^-^ 


BD-DEBD+DE 

237.  Beecairie  dcsriaf  . — This  is  a  oombination  for  producing  a 
periodically  varying  velocity-ratio  by  means  of  a  train  of  circular 
wheels^  one  of  which  tarns  eccentrically  about  an  axis.     It  ia 
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nearly,  but  not  exactly,  equivalent  in  its  action  to  a  pair  of  elliptic 
toothed  wheels  (Article  100,  page  95).  In  fig.  178,  A  is  the  axis 
of  a  sliafby  which  carries  an  eccentric  drcular  toothed  wheeL    This 


Fig.  178. 

gears  with  a  second  toothed  wheel,  centred  on  a  moveable  axis,  O, 
which  gears  with  a  third  toothed  wheel,  centred  on  a  fixed  axis,  D. 
The  centres  of  the  three  wheels  are  linked  together  by  the  two 
train-arras  B  C,  C  D;  so  that  the  wheels  are  kept  always  in 
gearing,  while  the  centre  pin  B  revolves  round  the  axis  A.  Sup* 
pose  the  wheels  on  B  and  D  to  be  of  equal  size.  Then,  if  the  train- 
arms  were  fixed,  the  rotation  of  the  first  wheel  about  B  would 
produce  a  rotation  of  the  third  wheel  about  D,  with  equal  speed 
and  in  the  same  direction.  The  effect  of  the  revolving  of  B  about 
A  is  to  combine  that  rotation  of  D  with  an  alternate  increase  and 
diminution  of  speed,  corresponding  to  the  alternate  diminution  and 
increase  of  the  angle  BCD.  The  greatest  and  least  values  of  the 
velocity-ratio  take  place  when  the  line  of  connection,  C  B,  touches 
the  two  sides  of  the  circle  described  by  B  about  A;  that  is  to  say, 
when  that  line  is  in  the  two  positions  marked  OBI  and  C  J  K 
respectively.  Let  I  and  J  be  the  points  where  C  B  cuts  the  line 
of  centres,  D  A,  when  in  those  positions ;  then  the  two  correspond- 
ing values  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  D  to  A  are  respectively 

,      AI       ,  -       A J 
1  +  j^jandl-.^ 

238.  Aggregate  I^lakwork  In  C»e«enil.— A  combination  in  aggre- 
gate linkwork  is  usually  of  the  following  kind : — A  bar,  or  other 
i-igid  body,  capable  of  moving  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  has  two  of 
its  points  connected  by  means  of  rods  with  two  drivers: — A  third 
point  is  connected  by  means  of  a  rod  with  a  follower.     The  motions 
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of  tbe  first  two  points,  as  oompared  with  those  of  their  drivers,  are 
detei-miDed  by  the  principles  of  elementary  combinations  in  link- 
work,  and  so  also  is  the  motion  of  the  follower,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  third  point;  but  the  determination  of  the  motion  of  the 
third  point  from  that  of  the  first  two  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  principles  of  the  motion  of  secondary  pieces.  Article  69,  pages 
45  to  48 ;  that  is,  by  the  process  of  finding  the  instantaneous  axis, 
or  by  some  equivalent  process. 

In  most  of  the  particular  cases  of  aggregate  velocities  obtained 
by  linkwork  which  occur  in  practice,  the  three  )K)ints  in  the  bar 
are  either  situated  in  one  straight  line  to  which  their  motions  are 
perpendicular,  or  are  so  nearly  in  that  position  that  their  com- 
parative motions,  as  determined  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
in  it  exactly,  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes.     In  such  cases  let  A  and  B^  figs.  179  and  180,  be  the 


Fig.  179.  Fig.  180. 

two  points  whose  velocities  at  a  given  instant  are  given,  and  0 
the  third  point.  Draw  A  a  and  B  h  peq)endicular  to  A  B,  and  of 
lengths  proportional  to  the  given  velocities,  and  in  the  proper 
direction;  join  a  6;  draw  C  c  also  perpendicular  to  A  B,  cutting 
ah  in  c;  C  c  will  represent  the  velocity  of  C.  The  following 
formula  is  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  same  rule,  in  which 
a,  b,  and  c  denote  the  velocities  of  A,  B,  and  C  respectively : — 

rt    BC  +  5-  C  A 
^  = AB • 

The  formula,  as  it  stands,  is  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  0  lies 
between  A  and  B,  the  velocities  a,  b,  and  c  being  treated  as  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  to  their  directions.  When  C  lies 
beyond  B,  B  C  is  to  be  treated  as  negative,  and  C  A  as  positive ; 
when  beyond  A,  C  A  is  to  be  treated  as  negative,  and  B  C  as 
positive. 

The  velocity  of  C  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  two  com- 

a   B  0 

ponents,  .^  ,  which  would  be  its  velocity  if  B  were  fixed;  and 

ft  •  C  A 

-,  which  would  be  its  velocity  if  A  were  fixed. 
.A.  a 

Trains  of  aggregate  linkwork  may  be  used   to  combine  any 
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number  of  compooent  motion&  For  example,  in  fig.  181,  A,  B,  D, 
and  £  receive  motion  from  four  different  drivers :  C  has  a  motion 

whose  components  depend 
on  the  motions  of  A  and  B, 
and  F  a  motion  whose  com- 
ponents depend  on  the  mo- 
tions of  D  and  E;  and  G  has 
I''  a  motion  whose  components 

^„  l^l^  depend   on   the  motions  of 

C  and  F,  and  therefore  on 
the  motions  of  A,  B,  D,  and  E,  jointly. 

239.  Haroioiiic  nation  la  Aggrcsatc  IJnkwork.— By  ha/rnWYlic 
motion  is  to  be  understood  the  motion  of  a  jx>int  which  moves  to 
and  fro  in  a  straight  line  in  such  a  manner  that  its  velocity  at  every 
instant  is  equal  to  the  component,  parallel  to  that  straight  line,  of 
another  point  which  revolves  uniformly  in  a  circle.  The  length  of 
the  straight  line  is  called  the  travd  of  the  reciprocating  point,  and  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  (As  to  the  component  velocities 
of  a  revolving  point,  see  Article  55,  pages  34,  35.) 

Harmonic  motion  is  exactly  realized  by  any  point  in  a  slot- 
headed  sliding  rod,  driven  by  an  uniformly  rotating  crank,  as 
explained  in  Article  159,  page  169.  The  angle  which  the  crank 
makes  with  its  dead  points  is  called,  in  mathematical  language,  the 
jiluise  of  the  motion.  The  velocity  of  the  reciprocating  point  varies 
proportionally  to  the  sine  of  tJis  phase;  and  the  distance  of  that 
point  from  its  middle  position  varies  as  the  cosine  of  tJie  pliase. 

Harmonic  motion  is  approximately  realized  by  any  point  in  a 
piece,  such  as  a  piston,  which  is  driven  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
rod  and  an  uniformly  rotating  crank.  The  extent  of  error  in  that 
approximation  may  be  expressed  either  in  the  form  o^  greatest  error 
in  position  or  of  greatest  error  in  velocity.  The  greatest  eiTor  in 
position  is  the  distance  of  the  reciprocating  point  from  the  middle 
of  its  travel,  when  the  crank  is  midway  between  its  dead  points; 
and  when  the  line  of  stroke  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  crank, 
its  value  may  be  found  either  by  constructing  a  figure,  or  by  the 
following  formula : — 

Z_    ^/  /2  _  c2; 

in  which  I  denotes  the  length  of  the  line  of  connection,  and  c  that 
of  the  crank-arm.  The  comparative  error  in  position  is  the  ratio  of 
this  error  to  the  half-travel  c;  that  is  to  say, 

c       V    c2       ^' 
which,  when  I  is  many  times  greater  than  c,  is  nearly  equal  to 
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^-s.     The  greatest  error  in  velocity  is  the  proportionate  excess  of 

JO   b 

the  greatest  velocity  of  the  reciprocating  piece  above  that  of  the 
ci-ank-pin,  as  found  by  the  rules  of  Article  188,  pages  199  to  201. 
When  I  is  not  less  than  2  c,  the  value  of  the  error  in  velocity  is 
given  approximately  by  the  expression 

■1, 

When  the  line  of  stroke  does  not  pass  through  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  crank,  there  are  other  errors  arising  from  the  two  dead 
points  not  being  diametrically  opposite.  Those  errors  may  be  found 
by  applying  the  rules  of  Article  19G,  page  198. 

The  present  and  the  following  Article  relate  to  cases  in  which 
two  points  in  a  bar  receive  given  transverse  movements,  which  are 
either  exactly  harmonic,  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  may  be  treated 
as  harmonic  for  practical  purposes,  and  are  also  of  equal  period, 
and  have  a  given  constant  difference  of  phase;  and  it  is  required  to 
find  the  extent  of  travel  and  the  relative  phase  of  the  motion  of  a 
third  point,  situated  either  exactly  or  nearly  in  one  straight  line 
with  the  first  two. 

The  following  is  the  general  rule  for  the  solution  of  all 
such  cases.  Some  of  its  applications  will  be  given  in  the  next 
Article: — 

KuLE. — In  fig.  182  draw  the  straight  line  A  B  to  represent  the 
bar  in  question,  and  let  A  and  B  represent  the  points  whose  motions 
are  given,  and  C  the  point  whoso  motion  is  to  be  found.  Perpen- 
dicular to  A  B,  draw  A  a  to  represent  the  half-travel  of  A,  and  B  h 
to  represent  the  half-tmvel  of  B.  These  distances  may  be  laid  off  in 
both  directions,  so  that  a  a  shall  represent  the  whole  travel  of  A, 
and  h  b  that  of  B.  The  difference  of  pliase  of  A  and  B  is  supposed 
to  be  given;  that  is  to  say,  A  moves  as  if  driven  by  a  crank  A'  A' 
(  =  A  a),  and  B  as  if  driven  by  a  crank  B'  B"  (  =  B  6),  which  cranks 
rotate  with  the  same  angular  velocity,  and  make  a  given  constant 
angle  with  each  other. 

At  A  and  B  lay  off  the  angles  B  A  D  =  A  B  D,  each  equal  to 
half  the  difference  of  phase;  and  about  the  triangle  A  D  B  describe 
a  circle.  Join  ah,  ah,  and  through  the  point  of  intersection,  E, 
draw  the  straight  line  D  E,  cutting  the  circle  in  F.  Join  F  A, 
F  B;  then  the  angle  A  F  B  will  be  equal  to  the  given  difference  of 
phase.  Lay  off  F  a'  =  A  a,  and  F  6'  =  B  6;  then  F  a'  and  F6'  will 
represent  tiie  two  cranks  which  actually  or  virtually  drive  A  and 
B,  in  their  angular  position  relatively  to  each  other.  Join  a  b' ; 
this  will  be  parallel  to  A  B  (because  it  can  be  shown  by  plane 
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geometry  that  FAB  and  ¥  a'  1/  are  similar  triangles).     Finally, 
draw  the  straight  line  F  C,  cutting  a'  6'  in  </;  then  Uie  point  C  will 


F!g.  182. 

move  almost  exactly  as  if  it  were  driven  by  a  crank-arm,  C  C, 
equal  in  length  to  F  </,  and  having  the  angular  position  relatively 
to  the  cranks  that  drive  A  and  B  which  F  c'  has  relatively  to  F  a' 
and  F  6';  that  is  to  say,  being  in  advance  of  the  crank  which  drives 
A  by  the  angle  a'  F  cf,  and  behind  the  crank  which  drives  B  by 
the  angle  6'  F  &, 
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The  travel  of  C  may  be  represented  in  the  figure  by  drawing, 
perpendicukr  to  A  B,  the  straight  line  cc  =  20c  =  2Fc. 

When  the  extent  of  ti-avel  of  A  and  B  is  the  same,  part  of  tho 
trouble  of  the  construction  is  saved;  for  the  point  F  is  found 
simply  by  laying  off  the  angles  B  A  F  =  A  B  F,  each  equal  to 
half  the  supplement  of  the  difference  of  phase. 

The  construction  which  has  been  described  solves  the  problem 
by  drawing  alone.  Sometimes  it  may  be  convenient  to  use  calcu- 
lation combined  with  drawing;  and  then  the  whole  process  consists 
in  drawing  the  triangle  F  a*  b*  in  any  convenient  position,  with  its 
Jegs,  F  a'  and  F  6',  equal  to  the  half-travel  of  the  points  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  its  angle,  a  F  6',  equal  to  the  difference  of  phase 
of  their  motions,  and  dividing,  by  calculation,  the  base  a'  6'  at  c  in 
the  same  proportion  in  which  A  B  is  divided  at  C. 

240.  l«iak-]li«tioiis  for  siide-Tai^es  belong  to  the  kind  of  com- 
binations mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article.  The  bar  which 
receives  harmonic  motion  is  called  the  lijik;  it  is  in  general  slightly 
curved,  and  only  sometimes  straight  Two  points  in  it,  marked 
A  and  B  in  figs.  183  to  186,  receive  approximately-harmonic 
motions  from  two  eccentrics,  £  and  F,  on  the  engine-shatt,  O,  called 
respectively  the  forward  and  the  backward  eccentrics.  The  link 
carries  a  slider,  C.  That  slider  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  slide- 
valve  spindle  either  directly  (as  shown  at  C  in  figs.  183,  184,  aud 
185),  or  by  means  of  an  intei*mediate  rod,  C  X  (as  in  figs.  186, 
1 87 ).  The  slider  is  capable  of  being  adj  usted  to  different  positions  in 
the  link,  either  by  shifting  the  link  (as  in  figs.  183,  184,  and 
185,  which  represent  Stephenson's  link-motion)  or  by  shifting  the 
slider  (as  in  fig.  186,  which  represents  Gooch's  link-motion),  or  by 
shifting  the  link  and  the  slider  at  the  same  time  in  opposite 
directions  (as  in  Allan's  link-motion,  represented  in  ^g.  187).  In 
Stephenson's  link-motion  the  form  of  the  link  is  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
concave  towards  the  shaft,  and  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  eccentric  rods  E  A,  F  B.  In  Gooch's  link-motion  the  figure 
of  the  link  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  desciibed  about  the  head,  X,  of  the 
valve-spindle.  In  Allan's  link-motion  the  link  is  straight,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  the  mechanism  for  shifting  it  will 
be  described  presently.  In  each  case  the  object  is,  that  the  shifting 
of  the  position  of  the  slider,  C,  relatively  to  the  link,  A  B,  shall 
not  cause  any  sensible  alteration  of  the  middle  position  of  the 
slide-valve.  In  each  of  the  figures,  O  D  represents  the  crank  of 
the  engine  to  which  the  link-motion  belongs,  the  positions  of  the 
parts  being  those  which  they  take  when  that  crank  is  at  a  dead- 
point 

In  each  of  the  figures,  also,  the  eccentrics  are  represented  simply 
by  points,  £,  F,  which  mark  the  centres  of  the  eccentric  discs. 
Jt  has  already  been  explained^  in  Article  195^  page  197,  that  an 
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eccentric  is  eqnivaleDt  to  a  crank  whose  arm  coincides  with  the 
eccentricity;  that  is,  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
centre  of  figure  of  the  disa 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


The  general  problem  in  questions  as  to  the  action  of  link-motions 
is  this :  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  being  given,  and  the  angles 
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made  by  the  eccentric-arms  O  E,  O  F,  with  the  crank  O  D ;  also 
the  position  of  the  slider  C  in  the  link  A  B;  to  find  the  length 
and  positions  of  what  may  be  called  the  single  virtual  eccentiic-arm 
O  g;  that  is  to  say,  the  arm  of  a  single  eccentric,  which,  if  con- 
nected with  the  valve-spindle  by  a  rod  marked  ^  C  in  figs.  183 
and  184,  and  g  c  in  figs.  186  and  187,  would  produce,  approxi- 
nicUely,  the  same  motion  of  the  valve-spindle  that  the  actual 
mechanism  produces. 

The  solution  of  that  problem  consists  generally  of  two  steps; 
the  first  being  to  find  the  two  virtual  eccentric  arms,  O  e,  Of, 
which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  eccentric  rods,  E  A,  F  B,  being 
indefinitely  long,  or  of  slotted  cross-heads  being  used  instead  of 
eccentric  rods,  would  be  equivalent  in  their  action  to  the  actual 
eccentrics  with  their  oblique  rods;  and  the  second  step  being  to 
find  the  single  virtual  eccentric  arm,  O  g,  whose  action  is  equivalent 
to  the  combined  action  of  those  two,  on  the  same  supposition  of  an 
indefinite  length  of  rod  or  a  slotted  cross-head  being  used. 

There  are  two  different  arrangements  of  the  eccentric  rods,  which 
are  said  to  be  crossed  or  open  according  as  they  cross  each  other  or 
not  when  the  crank  O  D  is  pointing  away  from  the  cylinder.  In 
figs,  183  and  186  the  rods  are  open;  in  figs.  184  and  187  they  are 
crossed.     The  two  following  rules  apply  to  either  arrangement :  — 

I.  To  find  tlie  virtvxd  forward  and  backward  eccentric  arms. 
Through  A  and  B  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  line  of  stroke, 
O  X,  of  the  valve-spindle,  and  mark  on  those  straight  lines  the 
ends  of  the  travel  of  the  points  A  and  B  respectively,  a',  a',  and 
h'y  V,  These  points  are  to  be  found  by  Rule  1.  of  Article  186, 
page  198.  Bisect  a'  a'  in  a,  and  h'  h'  in  6.  Join  O  a  and  0  6; 
these  straight  lines  will  pass  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  through 
the  dead-points  of  the  eccentrics  E  and  F  respectively.  Lay  off 
the  angles  X  O  e  =  a  O  E  and  X  O  ,/*  =  6  O  F,  and  make 
O  e  =  a  a'  and  Of  =  h  U.  Then  O  e  and  O  f  will  be  the  required 
virtual  forward  and  backward  eccentric  arm.<». 

II.  To  find  the  single  virtual  eccentric  arm.  Draw  the  straight 
line  ef  and  in  it  take  the  point  g,  dividing  efin  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  the  slider  C  divides  A  B.  O  g  will  be  the 
required  virtual  single  eccentric  arm. 

The  preceding  rules  are  applicable  to  all  the  three  constructions 
of  link-motion.  But  for  each  particular  construction  there  are 
special  rules  by  which  the  process  may  be  simplified,  to  the  extent 
of  dispensing  with  the  whole  or  part  of  the  detailed  process,  except 
for  cei-tain  principal  positions  of  the  slider  in  the  link. 

III.  In  GooclCs  Link-Motion  (fig.  186)  the  link  is  hung  or  attached 
to  a  fixed  pin  by  means  of  the  rod  L  J,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  slider  C  in  it  is  eflPected  by  shifting  a  lever  (not 
shown)^  one  end  of  which  is  connected^  by  means  of  the  rod  2^  M^ 
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Fig.  185. 
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wiih  the  valve-rod  C  X.  The  result  is  that  the  virtual  forward 
and  backward  eccentric  arms  O  e  and  O  /  are  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  slider  in  the  link,  and  have  only  to  be  found  once 
for  all  The  figure  shows  this  motion  with  open  eccentric-rods; 
and  the  angle  e  0/  =  EOF  —  aOb;  but  it  is  also  made  with 
crossed  eccentric-rods,  and  then  the  angle  eO/  =  EOF  +  a  Ob. 

IV.  In  Stephenson's  Lirtk-Motion  (figs.  183,  184)  the  link  is 
attached  by  the  rod  J  L  to  the  end  of  a  lever  (not  shown);  and  by 
shifting  that  lever  the  position  of  the  link  relatively  to  the  slider 
is  changed  when  required.  The  consequence  is  that  the  virtual 
eccentric  arms  O  e  and  O  /  are  different  in  length  and  position  for 
every  different  position  of  the  slider  in  the  link;  and  the  application 
of  the  general  Kules  I.  and  II.  to  a  variety  of  such  positions  beoomes 
a  tedious  process.  The  time  and  labour,  however,  required  for 
that  process  are  to  a  great  extent  saved  by  using  the  following 
approximate  method,  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes : — ^When  the  link-motion  is  in  full  forward  gear — that  is, 
when  C  coincides  with  A — the  actual  forward  eccentric  arm  O  E  is 
itself  the  virtual  eccentric  arm.  When  the  link-motion  is  in  full 
backward  gear^that  is,  when  C  coincides  with  B — the  actual 
backward  eccentric  arm  O  F  is  itself  the  virtual  eccentric  arm. 
For  intermediate  positions  proceed  as  follows  (see  ^g.  185) : — Draw 
the  link  A  B  in  that  position  in  which  the  straight  line  A  B  is 
parallel  to  the  straight  line  E  F,  and  let  H  be  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  link  when  in  that  position ;  its  radius,  H  A  =  H  B, 
being  equal  to  the  length  of  each  of  th^  eccentric-rods  E  A,  F  B. 
Then,  if  the  eccentric-rods  are  open,  draw  E  K  parallel  to  A  H,  and 
F  K  parallel  to  B  H,  cutting  each  other  in  K;  and  through  the 
three  points  E,  F,  K  describe  a  circle ;  the  arc  E  ^  F  of  that  circle  will 
be  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  curve  that  contains  the  ends 
of  all  the  virtual  single  eccentric  radii.  For  a  given  position,  C,  of 
the  slider,  take  the  point  g,  dividing  the  arc  E  F  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  C  divides  A  B;  and  O  g  will  be  the  required 
virtual  eccentric  radiu&  If  the  eccentric-rods  are  crossed,  draw  E  K' 
parallel  to  A'  H,  and  F  K'  parallel  to  B'  H,  cutting  each  other  in 
K';  and  through  the  three  points  E,  F,  K'  describe  a  circle.  The  arc 
E  ^'  F  of  that  circle  will  be  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  curve 
containing  the  ends  of  all  the  virtual  single  eccentric  radiL  In  this 
arc  take  the  point  g\  dividing  it  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  C 
divides  the  link;  and  O  ^r' will  be  the  required  virtual  eccentric  radius. 

Y,  Allan*  s  Link'Motion — Centre  of  the  Shifting^Lever. — In  Allan's 
link-motion  (fig.  187)  the  middle  point,  J,  of  the  link,  and  any 
convenient  point,  M,  in  the  valve-rod  C  X,  are  attached  by  rods 
to  the  two  ends  of  a  lever,  N  L,  which  turns  about  an  axis  at  P; 
and  the  position  of  the  slider  C  in  the  link  A  B  is  adjusted  by 
moving  the  handle  P  Q.      In  order  that  the  motion  may  work 
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correctly,  the  centre  of  the  shifting-lever  mnst  be  properly  placed; 
and  the  following  is  the  rule  for  finding  its  position: — In  fig.  188^ 


Hg.  187. 
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draw  the  isosceles  triangle  O  A  B,  in  which  A  B  is  the  length  of 
the  link,  and  O  A  and  O  B  are  each  equal  to  the  length  of  an 
eccentric  -  rod.  About  O 
draw  a  circular  arc  through 
A  and  B.  Bisect  the 
straight  line  A  B  in  J; 
join  O  J,  and  produce  it, 
making  J  X  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  valve- rod; 
and  mark,  in  J  X,  the 
position  of  the  point  M  to 
-which  the  rod  M  N  is  to 
be  attached.  About  X, 
with  the  radius  X  J, 
draw  a  circular  arc,  J  B', 
cutting  the  arc  through 
A  and  B  in  B'.  Make 
B'  A'  =  B  A,  and  O  A'  = 
O  A;  join  B'  A',  and  bisect 
it  in  J'.  Also  join  X  B'; 
and  in  it  take  X  M'  =  X  M. 
Then  M  M'  and  J  J'  will 
be  the  distances  thi-ough 
which  M  and  J  are  respec- 
tively to  be  shifted  in  oi*der 
to  shift  the  slider  C  from 
mid-gcixr  to  full  gear — that 
is,  from  J  to  B,  or  to  A,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Draw 
the  straight  line  M'  J',  cut- 
ting M  J  in  K,  and  through 
Br  draw  R  P  perpendicular  to  O  X;  then  the  axis  of  the  shifting 
lever  is  to  be  placed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  line  R  P. 

VI.  Allan's  Link-Moiion — Virtrml  Eccentric  Arm, — By  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  Rules  I.  and  II.,  find  the 
virtual  eccentric  arms  in  full  forward  gear,  O  c;  in 
full  backward  gear,  O/;  and  in  mid-gear,  O  g ;  and 
draw  them  in  a  diagram,  as  in  ^^,  189.  Then 
through  the  points  c,  g,  and  /"draw  a  circular  arc; 
this  will  be  approximately  the  curve  containing  the 
ends  of  all  the  virtual  eccentric  arms  for  different  positions  of 
the  slider;  and  it  is  to  be  used  like  the  corresponding  curve  for 
Stephenson's  link-motion.  If  the  rods  are  open,  this  arc  will  be 
concave  towards  0,saeg/;  if  crossed,  convex,  as  e  ^/,* 

*  On  the  sabjeot  of  link-Motions,  see  Zetmer's  SeJUebersteuerungen,  and 
HTarlaae  Gcay's  Oeomdry  of  the  Slide-  Valve, 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  order  to  show   distinctly  the 
principles  of  the  constiiiction  of  the  figures  illustrating  this  article, 
all  those  dimensions  which  give  rise  to  errors — that  is,  to  deviations 
from  the  exact  law  of  harmonic  motion — are  exaggerated ;  such  as 
the  lengths  of  the  link  A  B,  and  of  the  eccentric-arms  O  E  and  O  F, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  eccentric-rods  E  A  and  F  R     In 
ordinary  practice  the  link  is  from  one-third  to  one-fifth,  and  each 
of  the  eccentric-arms  about  one-twentjfifth  of  the  length  of  an 
eccentric-rod;  and  the  effect  of  these  propor- 
tions is  to  make  the  deviation  of  the  re.saltant 
motion  of  the  slide-valve  from  true  harmonic 
motion  practically  inappreciable.  (See  p.  582.) 

241.    Diflerenttel    Harmonic    IlloUons. — Two 

primary  pieces,  having  different  motions,  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  an  aggregate  com- 
bination with  respect  to  the  motion  of  one  of 
them  relatively  to  the  other;  because  that 
motion  is  the  resultant  of  two  components: 
for  example,  if  A  be  taken  to  denote  the  frame, 
and  B  and  C  the  two  primary  pieces,  the  motion 
of  C  relatively  to  B  is  the  resultant  of  the 
motion  of  B  relatively  to  A,  and  of  a  motion 
equal  and  contraiy  to  the  motion  of  B  relatively 
to  A.  This  principle  has  been  already  stated 
in  Article  42,  page  21  The  following  is  one 
of  its  most  frequent  applications: — In  tig.  190, 
let  b  and  c  be  two  pieces  which  have  a[)proxi- 
mately  harmonic  motions  in  parallel  directions 
and  of  equal  periodic  time,  but  differing  in 
phase,  given  to  them  respectively  by  two  cranks 
or  eccentric-arms,  A  B  and  A  C,  which  turn  as 
one  piece  with  the  same  angular  velocity  about 
axis  A,  the  angle  BAG  being  the  difference 
of  phase.  Then  the  motion  of  the  slide  c  re- 
latively to  the  slide  b  is  approximately  the  same 
with  that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  crank 
or  eccentric-arm,  B  C,  turning  with  the  same 
\  angular  velocity;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  ap- 
\  proximately  harmonic  motion  of  the  same 
/  periodic  time  with  the  two  elementary  motions 
/  of  B  and  C ;  its  half-travel  is  equal  to  B  C,  and 
its  phase  at  any  instant  is  that  corresponding  to 

thedirectionof  BO  at  that  instant  This  is  what 

Fig.  190.  may  be  called  a  differential  harmonic  motion ; 

and  upon  such  motions  depends  the  action  of 
double  slide-valves  and  moveable  slide-valve  seats  in  steam  engines. 
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Section  IV. — Prodv/stion  of  Curved  Aggregate  Patlis. 

242.  circalar  AggregRte  Paths. — Some  Circular  aggregate  paths 
are  traced  by  means  of  mechanical  combinations,  which  are  capable 
also  of  tracing  ellipses,  if  required;  and  these  will  be  described 
further  on.  The  pr&sent  Article  relates  to  combinations  in  which 
circular  paths  alone  are  traced. 

Amongst  such  combinations  may  be  classed  the  coupling-rod 
shown  in  fig.  32,  Article  68,  page  44 ;  for  every  point  in  or  rigidly 
attached  to  that  rod  traces  a  ciix^le  of  a  radius  equal  in  length  to 
the  crank-arms  by  which  the  rod  is  carried ;  and  the  same  takes 
place  in  every  case  in  which  a  secondary  piece  has  a  motion  of 
circular  translation  without  rotation.  For  example,  in  ^g,  191,  A 
is  a  centre  pin,  carrying  a  fixed  spur-wheel — in  other  words,  a  spur- 
wheel  without  rotation.  About  the  axis  of  that  wheel  there  turns 
a  disc,  carrying  a  set  of  diverg- 
ing epicyclic  trains.  Each 
epicyclic  train  consists  of  a 
spur-wheel,  B,  gearing  with 
the  fixed  wheel  A,  and  an- 
other spur-wheel,  C,  gearing 
with  B.  The  last  spur-wheel, 
C,  is  exactly  equal  in  radius 
and  in  number  of  teeth  to 
the  fixed  wheel  A;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  each  of 
the  wheels  marked  C  has  an 
angular  velocity  equal  to  that 
of  A — that  is  to  say,  equal  to 
nothing:  in  other  words,  when 
the  disc  rotates,  the  wheels 
marked  C  have  a  motion  of 
circular  translation   without 

rotation.  Let  E  be  any  jioint  in  one  of  the  wheels  C ;  and  draw  A  D 
equal  and  parallel  to  C  E;  then  E  traces  a  circle  round  D,  exactly 
equal  to  the  circle  which  the  centre  C  of  the  wheel  to  which  E 
belongs  traces  round  A  at  the  same  time.  This  combination  is  used 
in  spinning  wire  ropes.  Each  of  the  wheels  C  carries  a  bobbin  from 
which  a  wire  or  a  strand  is  paid  out  as  the  spinning  goes  on ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  absence  of  rotation  in  the  wheels  C  is,  that  the 
wires  or  strands  are  spun  together  without  being  twisted,  which 
would  overstrain  the  material 

The  combination  shown  in  ^g,  192  serves  to  giiide  a  point  0 
along  an  arc,  B  C  A,  of  a  circle  of  a  radius  so  great  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  guide  the  point  C  by  connecting  it  directly  with 


Fig.  191. 
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the  centre  of  the  circle.  It  is  based  upon  this  well-known 
geometrical  principle : — Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  fixed  points  in  the 
circular  arc  to  be  traced;  then  the  two  chords  0  A,  C  B  make 
with  each  other  a  constant  angle  at  C — ^viz., 
the  supplement  of  one-half  of  the  angle  which 
the  arc  A  B  subtends  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  Two  rods  are  fastened  together  at  C, 
so  as  to  make  with  each  other  the  proper  con- 
111  ^  stant  angle;  and  they  are  guided  by  passing 
through  sockets  at  A  and  B,  which  sockets  are 
free  to  turn  about  A  and  B  respectively,  but 
not  to  move  otherwise.  Then,  when  the  rods 
are  made  to  slide  through  the  sockets,  the 
point  C  ti-aces  the  required  circular  arc.  The 
angle  made  by  the  rods  with  each  other  may 
be  made  adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw  or 
otherwise,  so  as  to  vary  the  curvature  of  the 
arc  when  required. 

243.  Bpitrochoidal  Paths. — An  epitrochoid  is 
the  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  or  rigidly  at- 
tached to  a  circle  which  rolls  either  inside  or 
outside  of  another  circle  (called  the  base-circle) ; 
also,  if  two  circles  (as  the  pitch-circles  of  two 
spur-wheels)  turn  in  rolling  contact  with  each 
other  about  fixed  axes,  a  point  rigidly  attached 
to  one  of  those  circles  traces  an  epitrochoid 
upon  a  disc  rigidly  attached  to  the  other. 

When  the  tracing-point  is  in  the  drcum- 
/erence  of  the  rolling-circle,  the  curve  traced 
becomes  that  particular  kind  of  epitrochoid 
that  is  called  an  epicycloid.  The  properties 
\\  of  this  curve  have  already  been  explained  in 
Article  78,  page  56,  with  a  view  to  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  figures  of  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

If  the  circumferences  of  the  rolling-circle  and 
of  the  base-cii'cle  are  commensurable  with  each 
.  other,  the  epitrochoid  returns  into  itself,  and 
has  a  finite  number  of  lobes  or  coils — viz.,  the 
Fig;  191  denominator  of  the  fraction  which,  being  in  its 

least  terms,  expresses  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
drcomferenoe  of  the  rolling-circle  to  that  of  the  base-circle.  If 
those  circumferences  are  incommensurable,  the  epitrochoid  does 
not  return  into  itself^  so  that  the  number  of  its  lobes  or  coils  is 
indefinite. 

When  the  rolling-circle  rolls  outside  a  base-circle  of  equal-radius, 
ihe  epitrochoid  is  one-lobed,  and  is  called  a  cardioicU 
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In  the  examples  shown  in  figs.  193, 194,  and  195  the  ratio  of 


ng.  194. 
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the  rolling-circle  to  the  base-circle  is  -,  so  that  the  epitrochoids  are 

o 

three-lobed.  Each  figure  shows  an  exteraal  and  an  internal  epitro- 
choid,  traced  by  rolling  the  rolling-circle  outside  and  inside  the 
base-circle  respectively.  The  centres  of  the  base-circles  are  marked 
A ;  those  of  the  external  rolling-circles,  B ;  those  of  the  internal 
rolling-circles,  b;  and  the  tracing-points  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal rolling-circles  are  marked  C  and  c  respectively. 

In  fig.  193  the  tracing-points  are  in  the  circumfei*ences  of  the 
rolling-circles;  and  the  curves  traced  are  epicycloids,  distinguished 
by  having  ctiaps  at  the  points  where  the  tracing-point  coincides 
with  the  base-circle.  In  ^g.  194  the  tracing-points  are  inside  the 
rolling-circles;  and  the  curves  traced  are  prolate  epitrochoids^ 
distinguished  by  their  wave-like  form.     In  fig.  195  the  tracing- 


Fig.  195. 

points  are  outside  the  rolling-circles;  and  the  curves  traced  are 
curtcUe  epUrochoids,  distinguished  by  their  looped  form. 

An  important  property  of  curves  traced  by  rolling  has  already 
been  mentioned — viz.,  that  at  every  instant  the  straight  line 
joining  the  tracing-point  and  the  pitch-pointy  or  point  of  contact  of 
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the  rolling-curve  and  base-curve,  is  normal  to  the  traced  cui'vc  at 
the  tracing-point 

The  distance  £  C  or  6  c  may  in  each  case  be  called  the  tracing- 
a/tnu 

In  mechanism  for  the  tracing  of  epitrochoids  (used  chiefly  in 
ornamental  turning),  the  rolling  and  base-circles  are  the  pitch-circles 
of  a  pair  of  spur-wheels,  made  with  great  accuracy.  (See  page  290.) 

244.  Rolled  Paths  In  General. — ^An  infinite  variety  of  curves 
may  be  traced  by  rolling  different  pairs  of  non-circular  curves  upon 
each  other.  In  practice  it  is  most  convenient  to  limit  this  process 
to  pairs  of  non-circular  curves  which  are  capable  of  turning  in 
rolling  contact  about  fixed  parallel  axes;  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
suitable  for  the  pitch-lines  of  wheels,  according  to  the  principles 
explained  in  Article  107,  page  92.  Suppose  any  such  pair  of 
pitch-lines  to  turn  in  rolling  contact  with  each  other ;  then  a  point 
rigidly  attached  to  one  of  them  (the  rolling-line)  will  trace  upon  a 
disc  rigidly  attached  to  the  other  (the  base-line)  a  third  curve;  at 
every  point  in  that  third  or  traced  curve  the  normal  will  be  the 
straight  line  traversing  the  tracing-point  and  the  pitch-point,  or 
point  of  contact  of  the  rolling-line  and  base-line.* 


\ 


Fig.  195  A. 

*  The  following  mle  gives  an  approximate  method  of  determining  the 
figores  of  a  rolling-carve  and  base-curve  suited  for  tracing  one  lobe  of  a  given 
carve,  B  G,  about  a  given  iK>le,  A  (see  tig.  195  a)  ;  the  term  pelt  being  used  to 
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245.  EliipUc  Patiis  traced  by  R«iUiig  form  a  particular  case  of 
internal  epi trochoids.  In  fig.  196  is  represented  a  rolling-circle, 
which  rolls  inside  a  base-circle  of  exactly  twice  its  radius.     Then 


Fig.  190. 

denote  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the  base-wheel  upon  the  plane  of  the  given 
curve  I— 
Let  A  B  and  A  C  be  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of  the  given  curve 

from  the  pole.    Make  the  line  of  centres  A  D  =  A  E  = ^ ;  and 

the  tracing-arm  D  B  =  C  E  =  Aljll^.    With  the  line  of  centres  A  D 

as  radius,  draw  a  circle,  D  E;  this  will  be  the  path  of  the  axis  of  the  rollinff- 
curve.  Take  a  series  of  points,  F„  F„  Fj,  Ac.,  in  the  curve  to  be  traced, 
and  from  each  of  them  lay  off;  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  D  E,  a 
distance,  F  G,   equal  to  the  tracing-arm;   thus  finding  a  corresponding 
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(considering  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  at  a  time),  while  the  centre 
of  the  rolling-circle  traces  a  quadrant,  B  6,  of  an  equal  circle  about 
A,  a  point  D  in  the  circumference  of  the  rolling-circle  traces  a 
straight  line  traversing  A,  and  a  point  C,  inside  the  rolling-circle, 
traces  a  quadrant,  C  c,  of  an  ellipse  whose  seraiaxes  are  A  C  = 
AB  +  BC,andAc  =  CD  =  AB  -  BC;  also  a  point  C  outside 
the  rolling-circle,  but  rigidly  attached  to  it,  traces  a  quadn^nt,  C  d^ 
of  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxes  are  A  C  «=  B  (J  +  A  B,  and  A  c'  = 
O'  D  =  B  C  —  A  B.  The  former  may  be  called  an  internal^  and  the 
latter  an  extemaly  ellipse.  The  proportions  of  the  axes  of  either  of 
them  may  be  indefinitely  varied  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the 
tracing-point ;  but  in  every  internal  ellipse  the  sum,  and  in  every 
external  ellipse  the  difference,  of  the  semiaxes  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  rolling-circle — that  is,  to  the  radius  of  the  base-circle. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  mechanism  commonly  used  for 
turning  ellipses.     (See  Addendum,  papje  290.) 

It  is  evident  that  by  having  a  number  of  tracing-points  carried 
by  one  rolling-circle,  several  ellipses  differently  proportioned  and 
in  different  positions  may  be  traced  at  the  same  time. 

246.  A  Trammel  is  a  substitute  for  a  pair  of  rolling- circles 
suited  for  tracing  ellipses;  but  it  is  less  used  m  mechanism  than  in 
drawing  instruments.  It  depends  on  the  following  principles : — 
That  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  rolling-circle  in  ^g, 
196  traces  a  straight  line  through  A;  and  that  consequently,  if 
two  points  in  a  rigid  body,  so  chosen  as  to  be  in  the  circumference 
of  one  circle  through  A,  be  so  guided  as  to  move  in  straight  lines 
traversing  A,  the  whole  body  will  move  as  if  it  were  cai-ried  by 
that  circle,  rolling  inside  a  circle  of  twice  the  radius. 

In  fig.  197,  let  X  X  and  Y  Y  be  the  centre  lines  of  two  straight 
grooves,  cutting  each  other  in  A ;  and  let  B  and  0  be  the  centres 
of  two  pins  which  slide  along  those  grooves  respectively  at  an 
invariable  distance,  B  C,  from  each  other.  Through  B,  perpendicular 
to  X  X,  and  through  C,  perpendicular  to  Y  Y,  draw  the  straight 
lines  B  G,  C  G,  cutting  each  other  in  G;  this  point  will  evidently 
be  the  trace  of  the  instarUaneoiis  axis  of  a  rigid  body  attached  to  B 
and  0.     Join  A  G,  bisect  it  in  D,  and  about  D  draw  a  circle 

fleries  of  points,  G^,  &o.,  in  that  circle.  (Two  only  of  these  points  are 
lettered,  to  prevent  confusion.) 

Draw  tiie  radii  AQ,,  &c  Then,  through  the  points  F.,  &c,  draw  a 
series  of  normals,  F^  H^,  &c,  cutting  their  corresponding  radu  in  a  series  of 
points,  H,,  &c     These  will  be  points  in  the  base-curve. 

To  constmct  the  rolling-curve,  draw,  in  a  separate  diagram,  the  tracing- 
tam.g/s=  G  F;  draw  the  radu  g  A,  &c.,  equal  to  the  corresponding  lines 
G^  H,,  &c.,  in  the  original  diiagram,  and  making  the  angles /^Ai,  &c., 
eqnal  to  the  corresponding  angles  F^  G^  Hj,  &c.,  in  the  original  diagram; 
then  A  J,  &c.,  will  he  points  in  the  required  roUing-cnrve ;  g  being  the  trace 
of  its  axis,  which  is  at  the  invariable  distance  A  D  from  the  axis  of  the 
base-cnrve;  and/ the  tracing-point 
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through  A  and  G.     That  circle  will  also  traverse  B  and  C,  because 
the  angles  A  B  G  and  A  0  G  are  right  angles.     Now,  the  length  of 


Fig.  107. 

the  chord  B  C  in  that  cii*cle  is  constant,  and  it  subtends  at  tlie 
circumference  the  constant  angles  Y  A  X  and  B  G  C ;  therefore 
the  diameter  A  G  of  that  circle  is  constant  in  all  positions  of  the 
pins  B  and  C  as  they  slide  along  the  grooves;  therefore  the  several 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  centre,  G,  are  all  in  one  circle  de- 
scribed about  A ;  therefore  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  attached  to 
the  j)in8  B  and  C  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  carried  by  the  circle 
A  B  G  C  rolling  inside  a  circle  of  twice  the  radius  described  about 
A.  Hence  the  point  D  in  such  a  rigid  body  traces  a  circle  about 
A;  and  any  other  point,  such  as  E,  traces  an  ellipse  whose  semi- 
axes  are  respectively  equal  to  A  D  +  D  E  and  A  D  —  D  R  The 
straight  line  G  E  is  at  every  instant  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  traced 
by  the  point  R 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  the  trammel,  represented  in  fig.  198,  the 
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grooves  X  X  and  Y  Y  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and  the 
moving  rigid  body  is  a  straight  rod,  B  0  F,  carried  hj  two  pins  at 
B  and  C^  which  are  fixed  in  blocks  that  slide  along  the  grooves. 


Fig.  198. 

The  tracing-point  is  moveable,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any  required 

position  along  the  rod.     "When  midway  between  B  and  C,  at  D,  it 

B  C 
traces  a  circle  of  the  radius— ^r—;  when  at  any  other  intermediate 

point,  such  as  B,  it  traces  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxes  are  equal  re- 
spectively to  E  B  and  E  C;  and  if  the  rod  be  prolonged,  a  point  F 
in  the  prolongation  traces  an  ellipse  whose  semiaxes  are  equal  re- 
spectively to  F  B  and  F  C.  In  each  case  the  axes  of  the  ellipse 
coincide  with  the  centre  lines  of  the  grooves  X  X  and  Y  Y. 

When  the  trammel  is  oblique-angled  at  A,  the  positions  of  the 
axes  of  the  ellipse  described  by  a  given  tracing-point,  £  (fig.  197), 
are  found  as  follows : — Produce  E  D  till  it  cuts  the  virtual  rolling- 
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circle  in  a;  join  -B  a,  C  a;  then  E  a  B  and  E  a  C  will  be  equal  to 
the  angles  made  by  the  longer  axis  with  X  X  and  Y  Y  respectively; 
and  the  shorter  axis  will  of  course  be  perpendicular  to  the  longer.* 
247.  Feaihcring  Pnddic- Wheels  exemplify  a  class  of  aggregate 
combinations  in  which  linkwork  is  the  means  of  producing  the 
aggregate  motion.  Each  of  the  paddles  is  supported  by  a  pair  of 
journals,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  about  a  moving  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  paddle-wheel,  while  its  position  relatively  to 
that  moving  axis  is  regulated  by  means  of  a  lever  and  rod  con- 
necting it  with  another  fixed  axis.  Thus,  in  fig.  199,  A  is  the 
axis  of  the  paddle-wheel;  K  the  other  fixed  axis,  or  eccentric-axis; 
B,  E,  'N,  C,  P^  M,  D  the  axis  of  a  paddle  at  various  points  of  its 


F!g.  199. 

revolution  round  the  axis  A  of  the  wheel ;  B  F,  E  H,  N  Q,  C  R, 
P  S,  M  L,  D  G,  the  stem-lever  of  the  paddle  in  various  positions; 
K  F,  K  H,  K  Q,  K  R,  K  S,  K  L,  K  G,  various  positions  of  the 
guide-rod  which  connects  the  stem-lever  with  the  eccentnc-axis. 
When  the  end  of  the  paddle-shaft  overhangs^  and  has  no  outside 

*  The  ohliqne-angled  tnunmel  is  believed  to  be  the  invention  of  Mr. 
EdmandHont. 
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bearing,  the  eccentric-axis  may  be  occnpied  by  a  pin  fixed  to  the 
paddle-box  framing;  but  if  the  paddle-shaft  has  an  outside  as  well 
as  an  inside  bearing,  the  inner  ends  of  the  guide-rods  are  attached 
to  an  eccentric  collar,  large  enough  to  contain  the  paddle-shaft  and 
its  bearing  within  it,  and  represented  by  the  small  dotted  circle  that 
is  described  about  K.  One  of  the  rods,  called  the  driving-rod,  is 
rigidly  fixed  to  the  collar,  in  order  to  make  it  rotate  about  the  axis 
K. ;  the  remainder  of  the  rods  are  jointed  to  the  collar  with  pins. 

The  object  of  the  combination  is  to  make  the  paddles,  so  long  as 
they  are  immersed,  move  as  nearly  as  possible  edgewise  relatively 
to  the  water  in  the  paddle-race.  The  paddle-i*ace  is  assumed  to  be 
a  uniform  current  moving  horizontally,  relatively  to  the  axis  A, 
with  a  velocity  equal  to  IJiat  with  which  the  axes  B,  &c.,  of  the 
paddle-journals  revolve  round  A.  Let  E  be  the  position  of  a 
paddle-journal  axis  at  any  given  instant ;  conceive  the  velocity  of 
the  point  E  in  its  revolution  round  A  to  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents,— a  normal  component  perpendicular,  and  a  tangential  com- 
ponent parallel;  to  the  face  of  the  paddle.  Conceive  the  velocity  of 
the  particles  of  water  in  the  paddle-race  to  be  resolved  in  the  same  way. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  paddle  may  move  as  nearly  as  possible  edge- 
wise relatively  to  the  water,  the  normal  components  of  the  velocities 
of  the  journal  E  and  of  the  particles  of  water  should  be  identical. 

Let  B  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle  described  by  the  paddle- 
journal  axes;  that  is,  let  A  B  be  vei-tical.  Draw  the  chord  E  B. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  the  component  velocities  of  the  points  B 
and  E  along  E  B  are  identical.  But  the  velocity  of  B  is  identical 
in  amount  and  direction  with  that  of  the  water  in  the  paddle-race. 
Therefore  the  face  of  a  paddle  at  E  should  be  normal  to  the  chord 
E  B,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  Another  way  of  stating  the  same 
principle  is  to  say  that  a  tangent,  E  C,  to  the  face  of  the  paddle 
should  pass  through  the  higliest  point,  C,  of  the  circle  described  by 
the  paddle-journal  axes,  CAB  being  the  vertical  diameter  of  that 
circle. 

It  is  impossible  to  fulfil  this  condition  exactly  by  means  of  the  com- 
bination shown  in  the  figui*e ;  but  it  is  fulfilled  with  an  approximation 
sufficient  for  practical  pui*poses,  so  long  as  the  paddles  are  in  the  water, 
by  means  of  the  following  construction : — Let  D  and  E  be  the  two 
points  where  the  circle  described  by  the  paddle-journals  cuts  the  sur- 
fisuje  of  the  water.  From  the  uppermost  point,  C,  of  that  circle  draw 
the  straight  lines  C  E,  C  D,  to  represent  tangents  to  the  face  of  a 
paddle  at  the  instant  when  its  journals  are  entering  and  leaving 
the  water.  Draw  also  the  vertical  diameter  C  A  B,  to  represent  a 
tangent  to  the  face  of  a  paddle  at  the  instant  when  it  is  most 
deeply  immei-sed.  Then  draw  the  stem-lever  projecting  from  the 
paddle  in  its  three  positions,  D  G,  B  F,  E  H.  In  the  figure,  that 
lever  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  &tce  of  the  paddle;  but  the 
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angle  at  which  it  is  placed  is  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  though 
it  seldom  deviates  much  from  a  right  angle.     The  length  of  the 

stem-lever  is  a  matter  of  convenience :  it  is  usually  about  ■=  of  the 

depth  of  the  face  of  a  paddle.  Then,  by  plane  geometry,  find  the 
centre,  K,  of  the  circle  traversing  the  three  points,  G,  F,  and  H ; 
K  will  mark  the  proper  position  for  the  eccentric-axis;  and  a  circle 
described  about  K,  with  the  radius  K  F,  will  traverse  all  the 
positions  of  the  joints  of  the  stem-levers. 

From  the  time  of  entering  to  the  time  of  leaving  the  water, 
paddles  fitted  with  this  feathering  gear  move  almost  exactly  as 
required  by  the  theory ;  but  their  motion  when  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  very  different,  as  the  figure  indicates. 

To  find  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notch 
the  edges  of  the  paddles,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  touching 
the  guide-rods,  produce  A  K  till  it  cuts  the  circle  G  F  H  in  L; 
from  the  point  L  lay  off  the  length,  L  M,  of  the  stem-lever  to  the 
circle  D  B  E ,  and  draw  a  transverse  section  of  a  paddle  with  the 
axis  of  its  journals  at  M,  its  stem-lever  in  the  position  M  L,  and 
its  guide-rod  in  the  position  L  K.  This  will  show  the  position 
of  the  parts  when  the  guide-rod  approaches  most  closely  to  the 
paddle. 

Some  engineers  prefer  to  treat  the  paddle-race  as  undergoing  a 
gradual  acceleration  from  the  point  where  the  paddle  enters  the 
water  to  the  point  of  deepest  immersion.  The  following  is  the  con- 
sequent modification  in  the  process  of  designing  the  gear : — Let  the 
iinal  velocity  of  the  paddle-race  be,  as  before,  equal  to  that  of  the 
point  B  in  the  wheel,  and  let  the  initial  velocity  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  point  6,  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  vertical  radius,  A  b.  Let  D 
be  the  axis  of  a  paddlc-joumal  in  the  act  of  entering  the  water, 
and  E  the  same  axis  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  water.  Join  b  D 
and  B  E;  draw  the  face  of  the  paddle  at  D  normal  to  D  6,  the 
face  of  the  paddle  at  B  vertical,  as  before,  and  the  face  of  the 
paddle  at  E  normal  to  E  B.  Then  draw  the  stem-lever  in  its  three 
positions,  making  a  convenient  constant  angle  with  the  paddle- 
face;  and  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  traversing  the  three  positions 
of  the  end  of  the  stem-lever;  that  centre  will,  as  before,  mark  the 
proper  position  for  the  eccentric-axis. 

248.  Biphcrical  Bpltr«choldol  Paths— Z-€ rank. — A  point  rigidly 
attached  to  a  cone  which  rolls  on  another  cone  describes  a  spherical 
epitrodioidy  situated  in  a  spherical  surface  whose  centre  is  at  the 
common  a[)ex  of  the  two  cones.  This  sort  of  aggregate  motion  is 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Edmund  Hunt's  Z-crank. 

In  fig,  200,  A  A  is  a  rotating  shaft,  carrying  at  B,  B,  two  crank- 
arms,  which  project  in  opposite  directions,  and  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  crank-pin,  B  B.     The  shafts 
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crank-arms,  and  crank-pin,  are  all  rigidly  fastened  together;  and 
they  rotate  as  one  piece  about  the  axis  A  A. 

The  crank-pin  is  contained  within  a  hollow  cylindrical  sleeve  or 


Fig.  200. 

tube,  fitting  it  accurately,  but  not  tightly,  and  free  to  rotate, 
relatively  to  the  pin,  about  the  axis  B  B,  but  not  to  shift  longi- 
tudinally. From  that  tube,  and  in  a  plane  normal  to  B  B,  and 
traversing  C,  the  intersection  of  B  B  and  A  A,  thei'e  pi-oject  any 
required  number  of  arms,  such  as  C  D,  C  D.  Those  arms  move  as 
one  piece  with  the  tube ;  and  each  of  them,  at  its  end  D,  is  con- 
nected, by  means  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  with  a  link,  and  through 
the  link  with  a  piston-rod,  which  has  a  reciprocating  sliding  move- 
ment parallel  to  A  A. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  position  of  the  mechanism 
after  a  quarter  of  a  revolution  has  been  made  from  the  position 
represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure. 

The  motion  of  the  sleeve,  with  its  arms,  is  compounded  of  a 
rotation  about  the  fixed  axis  A  A,  and  of  a  rotation  with  equal 
speed  in  the  contrary  direction  about  the  revolving  axis  B  B. 

Therefore,  in  the  plane  of  those  axes  at  any  instant  draw  C  E, 
bisecting  the  obtuse  angle  B  C  A,  and  0  E  will  be  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  the  sleeve  and  arms. 

T 
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jyrKW  C  F,  makiug  the  angle  A  C  F  =  A  C  E;  and  C  G,  making 
the  angle  B  C  G  =  B  C  E.  Then  EOF  will  he  the  trace  of  a 
fixed  cone,  having  A  C  A  for  its  axis;  and  EGG  will  be  the  trace 
of  a  rolling  cone,  having  B  C  B  for  its  axis ;  and  the  raotion  of  the 
sleeve  with  its  arms  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  rigidly  attached 
to  the  rolling  cone. 

Each  of  the  points  marked  D  describes  a  spherical  cpi trochoid, 
shaped  like  a  long  and  slender  figure  of  8,  and  situated  in  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  of  the  radius  G  D,  whose  trace  in  the  figure  is  marked 
by  a  dotted  circle.  The  trace  of  the  fixed  cone  on  that  sphere  is 
projected  in  the  figure  by  the  straight  line  E  F;  that  of  the  rolling 
cone,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  by  the  straight  line  E  G,  and 
in  the  lower  part  by  a  dotted  ellipse.  The  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
rolling  cone  is  marked  H  and  h  in  the  two  parts  of  the  figure 
respectively. 

Section  V. — Parcdlel  Motions. 

249.  Parallel  iflotioas  in  General. — ^A  parallel  motion  is  a  com- 
bination of  turning  pieces  in  mechanism,  usually  links  and  levei-s, 
designed  to  guide  the  motion  of  a  reciprocating  piece  either  exactl  v 
or  approximately  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  friction  which 
anses  from  the  use  of  straight  guides  for  that  purpose.  Its  most 
common  application  is  to  the  heads  of  piston-rods. 

Some  parallel  motions  are  exact ;  that  is,  they  guide  the  piston- 
rod  head  or  other  recipi-ocating  piece  in  an  exact  straight  line;  but 
these  parallel  motions  cannot  always  be  conveniently  made  use  of. 
Other  parallel  motions  are  only  approximate;  that  is,  the  path  of 
the  piece  which  they  guide  is  near  enough  to  a  straight  line  for  the 
practical  object  in  view;  and  the^e  are  the  most  frequent.  They 
are  usually  designed  upon  the  principle,  that  the  two  extreme 
positions  and  the  middle  position  of  the  guided  point  shall  be 
exactly  in  one  straight  line ;  care  being  taken,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  deviations  of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  path  of  that 
point  from  that  straight  line  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 

There  are  purposes  for  which  no  merely  approximate  parallel 
motion  is  suflSciently  accurate ;  such  as  the  guiding  of  the  tool  in 
a  planing  machine,  whose  motion  ought  to  be  absolutely  straight. 

250.  Banct  PnMillci  KntiMM. — When  a  wheel  rolls  round  inside 
a  ring  of  exactly  twice  its  radius,  any  point  in  the  pitch-circle  of 
the  wheel  traces  a  straight  line,  being  a  diameter  of  the  pitch- 
circle  of  the  ring  (Article  245,  page  266).  This  combination,  then, 
has  sometimes,  though  seldom,  been  used  as  an  exact  parallel  motion 
for  a  piston-rod^  the  head  of  the  piston-rod  being  jointed  to  a  pin 
at  the  pitch-circle  of  the  rolling  wheel,  and  the  crank  to  another 
pin  at  the  centre  of  that  wheel 
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Tig.  201  represents  another  exact  parallel  motion,  first^proposed, 
it  is  believed,  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell. 

The  arm  C  I)  turns  on  the  axis  C,  and  is  jointed  at  I>  to  the 
middle  of  the  bar  A  D  B,  whose 
length  is  double  of  that  of  C  D,  and 
one  of  whose  ends,  B,  is  jointed  to  a 
slider,  sliding  in  straight  guides 
along  the  line  C  B.  Draw  B  E 
perpendicular  to  C  B,  cutting  C  D 
produced  in  E;  then  E  is  the  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  the  bar  A  D  B; 
and  the  direction  of  motion  of  A  is 
at  every  instant  perpendicular  to  E 
A;  that  is,  A  moves  along  the 
straight  line  A  C  a.  While  the 
stroke  of  A  is  A  C  a,  extending  to 
equal  distances  on  either  side  of  C,  and  equal  to  twice  the  chord  of 
the  arc  D  d,  the  stroke  of  B  is  only  equal  to  twice  the  deflection 
of  that  arc;  and  thus  A  is  guided  through  a  comparatively  long 
stroke  by  the  sliding  of  B  through  a  comparatively  short  stroke, 
and  by  rotatory  motions  at  the  joints  C,  D,  B.  This  may  be  called 
the  grassliopper  parallel  motion. 

251.  Approximalo  GraMhoppcr  Pavmllcl   IVI««I«b. — ^The  point  B, 

instead  of  sliding  between  straight  guides,  may  be  carried  by  the 
end  of  a  lever  which,  in  its  middle  position,  is  parallel  to  a  C  A, 
and  which  is  so  long  that  the  deviation  of  the  arc  described  by  B 
from  a  straight  line  is  insensible.     (See  also  page  292.) 

252.  Wau*s  Parallel  OTotloa-^-CJeticrol  Description. — The  general 
construction  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Watt's  approximate  parallel 
motion  is  shown  in  fig.  202.  A  c  is 
one  arm  of  the  walking-beam  of  the 
engine,  turning  about  an  axis  at  the 
Tfiain-ceyUre  c.  A  B  is  the  main- 
linkj  connecting  the  end  A  of  the 
beam  with  the  piston-rod  B  D.  T  ^ 
is  the  hack-link,  equal  and  parallel  ^ 
to  the  main-link;  and  B  T  is  the 
parallel-bavj  equal  and  parallel  to 
the  part  A  t  oi  the  walking-beam, 
and  completing  the  parallelogram 
A  <  T  B.  The  piston-rod  head,  B,  is 
to  be  guided  so  that  its  highest,  middle,  and  lowest  positions  shall  be 
in  one  straight  line;  and  this  is  effected  by  guiding  in  the  same 
manner  the  point  P,  where  the  straight  line  B  c  cuts  the  back-link. 
The  guiding  of  the  point  P  is  effected  by  means  of  the  radius-bar ,  or 
bridle,  0  T,  which  is  a  lever  that  turns  about  an  axis  at  C,  and  is 


Bg.  -802. 
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jointed  at  T  to  the  back-link.  Fi-om  the  point  P  a  pnmp-rod  is 
often  hung.  Some  variations  in  detail  will  be  explained  further 
on.  The  links,  bridle,  and  parallel-bar  usually  consist  each  of  a 
pair  of  equal  and  similar  pieces,  connected  respectively  with  the 
two  sides  of  the  piston-rod  head. 

Fig.  203  shows  on  a  larger  scale  the  principle  according  to 
which  the  point  P  is  guided.  S*  is  the  line  of  stroke  of  that 
point;  Pj,  Pj,  and  Pj,  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  positions. 
T  P  ^  (shown  in  three  positions,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3  respectively) 


is  the  link;  CT  and  ct,  the  two  levers  which  guide  that  link, 
each  shown  in  three  ]K)sitions.  In  designing  a  parallel  motion 
the  principal  problem  is  to  adjust  the  relative  positions  and  pro- 
portions of  the  levers  and  link,  so  that  the  three  points  P^,  Pg,  and 
Pj  shall  lie  in  the  stmight  line  S  s.  There  are  also  subordinate 
problems,  of  which  the  tii-st  has  for  its  object  to  make  the  devia- 
tions of  the  point  P  from  the  straight  line  of  stroke,  in  positions 
intermediate  between  P^,  Pg,  and  Pg,  as  small  as  possible.  It  will 
be  shown  further  on  that  those  deviations  arise  from  the  varying 
obliquity  of  the  link  Tt  to  the  line  of  stroke  S  8 ;  therefore  eacli 
lever  should  be  so  placed  relatively  to  the  link  that  the  greatest 
obliquity  of  the  link  shall  be  as  small  as  possible ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  link,  in  its  positions  of  greatest  obliquity  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  line  of  stroke  respectively,  should  make  eqiud  angles 
at  opposite  sides  of  that  line ;  w^hich  condition  is  to  be  fulfilled  by 
making  the  middle  position  of  each  lever  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  stroke,  and  making  that  line  bisect^  in  the  points  M  and  ni, 
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the  deflections  T-V  and  ^^^  of  the  arcs  described  by  the  points 
T  and  t  respectively.  This  adjustment  is  to  be  made  for  the  beam 
and  link  before  proceeding  to  design  the  parallel  motion  strictly 
so  called ;  that  is,  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the  bridle  rela- 
tively to  the  beam  and  link. 

Another  subordinate  problem  is  to  design  the  parallelogram, 
when  a  second  point,  such  as  £  in  fig.  202,  is  to  be  guided. 

253.  Wali*a  Parallel  Hotl«M— Rales  r«r  DcfllcalMC* — L  Given  (in 
^g.  204)  the  line  of  stroke,  G  D,  of  a  piston-rod,  the  middle  position 
of  its  head,  B,  and  the  centre.  A,  of  a  walking-beam  or  lever,  which, 
in  its  middle  position,  A  D,  is 
perpendicular  to  G  D :  to  find 
the  radius  of  the  lever,  so  that 
the  link  connecting  it  with  B 
shall  deviate  equally  to  the 
two  sides  of  G  D  during  the 
motion;  also,  the  length  of 
the  link. 

Make  D  E  =  ^  stroke;  join 

A  E;  and  perpendicular  to  it 
draw  E  F,  cutting  A  D  pro- 
duced in  F;  A  F  will  be  the 
required  radiua  Join  F  B; 
this  will  be  the  link. 

II.  Given  the  data  and 
results  of  Kule  I. ;  also  the 
point,  G,  where  the  middle 
position  of  a  bridle  or  second 
lever, connected  with  the  same 
link,  cuts  G  D :  to  find  the  second  lever,  so  that  the  two  extreme 
positions  of  B  shall  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  G  B  D,  with  the 
middle  position. 

Through  G  draw  a  straight  line,  L  G  K,  perpendicular  to  G  D ; 
produce  F  B  till  it  cuts  that  line  in  L;  this  point  will  be  one  end 
of  the  required  second  lever  at  mid-stroke,  and  F  L  will  be  the 
entire  link.  Then,  in  D  G  lay  off  D  H  =  G  B;  join  A  H,  and 
produce  it  till  it  cuts  L  G  K  in  K;  this  will  be  the  centre  for  the 
second  lever. 

III.  Given  (in  Bg.  205)  the  middle  positions,  A  C  and  B  E, 
(parallel  to  each  other)  and  the  extreme  positions,  A  D,  A  D',  B  F, 
B  F',  of  two  levers  centred  at  A  and  B  respectively :  required  tho 
radii  of  those  levers,  so  that  a  link  connecting  them  shall  deviate 
in  direction  by  equal  angles  alternately  to  the  two  sides  of  a  pei"- 
pendicular  to  A  C  and  B  K 

From  B  let  fall  B  G  perpendicular  to  A  C  (produced  if  necessary). 


Fig.  204. 
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Dsaw  A  H  bisecting  the  aogle  CAD. 


Fig.  206. 


Also,  at  the  point  G,  lay  off 

the  angle  A  GH  =  |eBF; 

and  let  G  H  cut  A  H  in  H. 
Draw  H  K  perpendicular  to 
H  A,  and  H  L  perpendicular  to 
H  G,  cutting  A  G  in  K  and  L 
respectively.  In  B  E  lay  off 
^BM  =  GL.  Join  KM.  Then 
will  A  K  and  B  M  be  the  re- 
quired radii  of  the  levers,  and 
K  M  the  link  connecting 
them. 

IV.  In  the  link  K  M,  found 
by  the  preceding  rule,  to  find 
the  point  whose  middle  and  two 
extreme  positions  lie  in  one 
straight  line;  also  the  length 
of  stroke  of  that  point. 

Through  H  draw  P  H  N  per- 
pendicular to  A  K  and  B  M. 
The  required  length  of  stroke 
is  4  P  H.  The  required  point 
is  R,  where  P  H  N  cuts  K  M; 
but  as  the  acuteness  of  the 
angle  of  intersection  causes  this 
method  of  finding  R  to  be  want- 
ing in  precision,  it  is  better  to 
proceed  as  follows : — Draw  the 
straight  line  A  B,  cutting  N  P 
in  Q;  then  lay  offP  R  =  N  Q: 
R  will  be  the  required  point. 

V.  Given  (in  tig.  206  or  in  fig. 
206  a)  the  main-centre^  A,  the 
middle  position  of  the  main- 
lever,  A  F,  the  piston-rod  head, 
B,  and  its  length  of  stroke; 
the  radius,  A  F,  of  the  lever, 
and  the  main-link,  F  B,  having 
been  found  by  Rule  L  Let  the 
figure  represent  those  parts  at 
mid-stroke;  and  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  construct  a  parallel 
motion  consisting  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, C  E  D  F  (in  which  C  E  = 
F  D  is  called  the  parallel-bar, 
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and  D  E  =  F  C  the  back-link),  and  a  radius-lever,  or  kwidle,  H  E, 
joiBfted  to  the  angle  E  of  the  parallelogram. 

Draw  the  straight  line  A  B,  cutting  the  back-link  D  E  in  G; 
then  by  Rule  II.  find  the 

lever  H  E,  such  that  the  ^ ^ ^7®  A 

middle  and  extreme  posi- 
tions of  G  shall  lie  in  one 
straight  line. 

(The    point   G    shows 
where  a  pump-rod  may,  if 

convenient,  be  jointed  to  © 

the  back-link).  ^* 

Fig.  206  B  represents 
that  case  of  the  application 
of  this  rule  in  which  the 
points  B  and  C  coincide 
with  each  other;  and  it 
requires  no  separate  de- 
scription except  the  sub- 
stitution of  B  for  C  in  the 

Rule.      This  construction  ^'  ^^® ' 

is  the  same  with  that  which 
is  roughly  represented  in 
fig.  202. 

VI.  Given  (in  fig.  207) 
the  main-centre,  A;  also 
the  main-lever  or  walking- 
beam,  A  F,  and  main-link,     , 

F  B,  found  by  Rule  I.  Let  ^^ 
B  be  the  middle  position, 
and  C  and  C  the  two  ex- 
treme positions,  of  the 
point  where  the  parallel- 
bar  is  jointed  to  the  main- 
link,whether  at  the  piston-  Fig.  206  b. 

rod  head  or  at  some  other 

point  Let  A  G  and  A  G'  be  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the 
main-lever.  Let  H  be  a  convenient  point  in  the  straight  line,  B  H, 
parallel  to  F  A,  chosen  as  the  centre  for  the  bridle ;  and  let  H  J 
be  a  convenient  length  chosen  for  the  radius  of  that  lever;  J  being 
the  middle  position  of  the  point  where  it  is  jointed  to  the  parallel- 
bar. 

Required,  the  points  where  the  back-link  ought  to  be  jointed  to 
the  main-lever,  A  F,  and  the  bridle,  H  J,  respectively. 

About  H,  with  the  radius  H  J,  desciibe  a  circular  arc ;  tbea  take 
the  length,  B  J,  of  the  parallel-bar  in  the  compasses,  and  lay  off  the 
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flame  length  from  C  aud  C  respectivelj  to  K  and  K'  in  that  arc : 
C  K  aud  0'  X'  will  be  the  extreme  positions  of  the  narallel-bar. 


/    (l 


.^-^' 


\ 


■*- 


/ 


^Til' 


^^ 


3V 


^ 


>4 


■t?n- 


'^v. 


Fig.  207 

Join  H  K,  H  K' :  these  will  be  the  exti*eme  positions  of  the  bridle. 
Then,  by  Rule  IIL,  find  the  ends,  M  and  N,  of  the  back-link,  M  N, 
which  is  to  connect  the  bridle  with  the  main-lever. 

The  two  extreme  positions  of  the  back-link  are  marked  P  Q, 

If  it  be  desired  to  joint  a  pump-rod  to  the  back-link,  the  proper 
point  for  that  purpose  maj  be  found  bj  Rule  IV. 
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254.   W«lt*>  Parnltel  llI^ciM— Bsteat  .f  l^eriatiM.— The    follow- 
ing rale  serves  to  determine 


the  extent  of  the 
deviation  of  the  guided  point 
in  Watt's  parallel  motion  from 
an  exactly  straight  path.  In 
^g,  208,  let  D  G  be  the  line  of 
stroke ;  A  F  and  K  L,  the  two 
level's;  F  L,  the  link;  and  B, 
the  guided  point;  the  moving 
parts  being  in  their  middle 
positions.  About  A  and  K 
respectively,  draw  the  circular 
arcs  F/and  L  I,  being  the 
paths  of  the  points  F  and  L, 
cutting  the  line  of  stroke  in./ 
and  L  Take  the  length  F  L 
of  the  link  in  the  compasses; 
lay  it  of  from  one  of  those 
arcs  to  the  other,  by  trial,  or 
by  the  eye,  so  as  to  be  fiarallel 
to  D  G;  and  mark  its  ends,/' 
and  f. 

Draw  the  straight  line/  T, 
cutting  K  L  in  G';  this  will  be 
the  position  of  the  link  when  its 
deviation  towards  K  is  greatest; 
and  G  G'  will  be  that  deviation. 
The  greatest  deviation  towards 
A  will  be  of  equal  extent,  and 
will  take  place  when  the  levers 
make  nearly  equal  angles  with 
their  middle  position  in  the 
contrary  direction.* 


Tig.  208. 


*  To  calculate  ilie  greatest  deviation  approaciTnately,  let  the  radii  A  F  and 
K  L  be  denoted  respectively  by  a  and  c? ;  the  distances,  A  D  and  K  G,  of 
the  centres  from  tbe  line  of  stroke,  by  b  and  b' ;  the  distance  D  G  by  c;  the 
len&;th  of  the  link  F  L  hy  I;  and  the  greatest  deviation  G  G^  by  U.    Also 


Then 


D/=-i/^537?=,/.  and 
G  I  =  ^/^*-6''  =/' 

d 


g,  very  nearly. 


h? 


(1.) 

\JSoU  continued  on  ntxtpagtk 
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As  is  shown  in  the  note,  the  fraction  expressing  the  propor- 
tion borne  by  the  deviation  to  the  length  of  stroke  varies,  to  a 
rough  approximation,  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  link,  inversely 
as  the  cube  of  the  mean  of  the  lengths  of  the  levers,  and  directly 
US  the  fourth  power  of  the  stroke ;  and  when  the  angular  stroke  is 
42*^,  and  the  link  about  equal  in  length  to  the  levers,  that  fraction 
is  about  ToVvth.  In  order  to  make  the  deviation  visible  in  the 
figure,  the  dimensions  which  teud  to  increase  it  are  much  ex- 
aggerated beyond  those  which  are  admissible  in  practice. 

^The  rales  of  Article  253  ^ve  the  following  valaes  for  some  of  the  dftta 
in  the  preceding  formula  in  terms  of  the  stroke  8 :- 


I  =  a/  I  <:•  +  (a  +  a'  -  6  -  6  V I 


When  the  stroke  is  not  too  great,  compared  with  the  lengthsof  the  Iever% 
we  may  also  put 

/nearly  =/' nearly  =  -; 

whence  we  obtain  the  following  approximate  formula,  as  being  near  enough 
to  the  truth  in  practice,  for  the  proportion  borne  by  the  greatest  deviation 
to  the  length  of  stroke : — 

d         ,         s*  {h  +  h') 

7  ^^^^^y  =  r53aTFF- <2.) 

For  example,  let  6  »  6'  =  c;  and  let  «  =  6;  which  gives  aa  angular  stroke 
of  about  56**^;  then 

Next,  let  6  =  6'  =  c;  and  let «  =  —  6;  which  gives  an  angular  stroke  of 
about  42° ;  then 

The  Radius  of  Mean  Curvature  of  the  path  of  the  guided  point  is  found  by 
the  following  formula : — 

C=   327/ (3.) 
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255.   Traclag  ApiM^xliiiale  Olrcalar  Arcs  hj  the  Pamllel  ffEotton. 

— An  intermediate  point  in  the  link  of  a  parallel  motion,  not 
coinciding  with  the  point  whose  path  approximates  to  a  straight 
line,  moves  nearly  in  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  and  this  fact  may  be  made 
useful  in  the  approximate  tracing  of  arcs  of  long  radius.  The 
approximation  is  not  sufficient  for  purposes  which  require  the 
utmost  precision,  such  as  cutting  the  slots  in  curved  links  for  slide- 
valve  gear;  but  where  less  precision  is  necessary,  as  in  shaping 
barrel  staves,  it  might  prove  useful.  The  following  are  rules 
relating  to  this  process : — 

I.  To  find  the  radius  of  a  circular  arc  traversing  the  extreme  and 
middle  positions  of  a  given  point  in  the  link  of  a  parallel  motion. 
In  Gg.  209,  let  A  Fand  K  L  be  the  levers,  in  their  middle  position ; 
E  L,  the  link;  £,  the  point  which  is  guided  nearly  in  a  straight 


\. 


iTr 


Fig.  209. 

line ;  D  G,  its  line  of  stroke ;  /,  another  point  in  the  link.  Per- 
pendicular to  G  D,  dr&w/d  a,  cutting  it  in  d.  In  D  G  produced, 
lay  off  G  A  =  Be?;  join  /*  K,  and  produce  it  till  it  cuta/d  a  in  a; 
this  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circular  arc  traversing  the  middle  and 
extreme  positions  of  the  point/;  and  a/ will  be  the  radius  of  that 
arc. 

II.  To  design  a  parallel  lootion  which  shall  guide  a  point  ap- 
proximately along  a  given  circular  arc,  B  D  C,  fig.  210,  of  which  D 
is  the  middle  point  and  A  the  centre. 

Draw  the  straight  chord  B  C,  cutting  AD  in  E;  bisect  the 
deflection  D  E  in  F;  through  F  draw  F  G  parallel  to  B  0  (and 
therefore  perpendicular  to  A  D).  Choose  any  convenient  position, 
I,  for  the  centre  of  motion  of  one  of  the  levers^  and  dmw  I  G 
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parallel  toDA.     La7offGH  =  ^EB=-BC;  join  I  H;  and 

perpendicular  to  this  line  draw  H  K,  cutting  I  G  produced  in  K ; 
I  K  will  be  one  of  the  levers.  Join  K  D ;  this  will  be  part  of  the 
link;  and  M,  where  K  D  cuts  F  G,  will  be  the  point  in  the  link 
which  moves  nearly  in  a  straight  line;  but  that  point  is  found  with 
more  precision  as  follows : — Join  I  A,  cutting  G  D  in  L,  and  laj 
off  F  M  =  G  L.     Produce  K  M  D;  and  make  M  N  =  M  K;  then 


Fig.  210. 

draw  N  P  parallel  and  equal  to  I  K ;  K  N  will  be  the  link,  and 
N  P  the  other  lever,  centred  at  P. 

III.  To  find  approximately  the  greatest  deviation  of  the  point 
which  is  guided  nearly  in  a  cii'cular  arc.  Find  by  the  rule  of  the 
preceding  Article  the  cfreatest  deviation  of  the  point  which  moves 
nearly  in  a  straight  line.     The  greatest  deviation  of  any  other 
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point  in  the  link,  from  its  approximate  circular  path,  is  proportional 
very  nearly  to  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  the  segments  into  which 
it  divides  the  link.     For  example,  in  tig.  209  we  have 

greatest  deviation  of/       L/-/F 
greatest  deviation  of  £  "  LBBF°^^^' 

,  .    /.     «,/-.  Jrreatest  deviation  of  D      K  D  •  D  N 

and  in  fig.  210,  - — r~r3 — •—-• ^^jr^  =  t^  nr    \ir^ri  nearly. 

'^         '  greatest  deviation  ol  M       K  M  •  M  N  "^ 

256.  Robert***  Parallel  motion. — This  might  also  be  called  the 
W  parallel  motion,  from  its  shape.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  con- 
venient form  for  horizontal  engines.  Two  cases  of  this  combination 
are  shown  in  the  figures:  a  simpler  case  in  fig.  211 ;  a  more  com- 
plex case  in  £g,  212. 

I.  In  Fig.  211,  let  D  E  be  the  straight  line  of  stroke  which  the 
guided  point  is  to  follow  approximately,  and  A  the  middle  of 
that  line.  Draw  two  d 
isosceles  triangles, 
DBA,  ACE,  with 
equal  legs,  D  B  =  A  B 

=  A  C  =  C  E.  The 
length  of  each  of  these 
legs  should  not  be  less 
thanDAx  0-843;  but 
it  may  be  as  much 
greater  as  the  avail- 
able space  will  permit ; 
and  the  greater  it  is 
the  more  accurate  will 
be  the  motion.  Join 
B  C,  which  of  course 
is  =  D  A  =  A  E.  Then  ABC  represents  a  rigid  triangular  frame, 
of  which  the  apex  A  is  the  guided  point;  while  the  angles  of  the 
base,  B  and  C,  are  jointed  to  two  levers  or  bridles,  B  D,  C  E, 
which  turn  about  axes  at  D  and  E  respectively.  The  two  extreme 
positions  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  marked  respectively  D  B'  C  and 
E  B'  C\  the  points  B'  and  C  coinciding. 

The  reason  for  prescribing  that  the  length  of  each  leg  of  the 
triangles  shall  not  be  less  than  the  base  x  0*843  is,  that  this  pro- 
portion between  these  lengths  makes  the  points  B',  C*,  and  E  lie  in 
one  straight  line,  and  the  points  G\  B",  and  D  in  another  straight 
line,  in  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  combination  respectively. 

II.  The  second  arrangement,  fig.  312,  is  to  be  used  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  have  the  axes  of  motion 
D  and  E  of  the  bridle-levers  traversing  the  line  of  stroke.  Let 
A'  A  A'  be  the  line  of  sti-oke,  and  A  its  middle  point.     Draw  an 


Fig.  211. 
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isosceles  triangle,  A  B  C,  of  a  convenient  size  and  figure,  with  its 
apex,  A,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  stroke,  and  its  base,  B  0,  parallel 
to  the  line  of  stroke.  Draw  the  same  triangle  in  its  two  extreme 
positions.  A'  B'  C  and  A"  B'  C,  leaning  over  equally  in  opposite 


Fig.  212. 

directions ;  the  sides  A*  B'  and  A"  C  may  conveniently  be  made 
vertical ;  bnt  this  is  not  essential.  Find,  by  plane  geometry,  the 
centre  D  of  a  circular  arc  traversing  the  three  points  B',  B,  B' ;  also 
the  centre  E  of  a  circular  arc  traversing  the  three  points  C,  0,  C\ 
D  B  and  E  C  will  he  the  two  bridle-levers,  and  D  and  E  the  bases 
of  their  axes  of  motion. 


Addendum  to  Article  142,  Page  141. 

InfcrmitteiiC  Gearing — Conntcr-H'hrcU—Oeiimt  8t«p. — In  the  inter- 
mittent toothed  wheelwork  described  at  pages  139  to  141,  the  wheels  and  their 
teeth  are  so  designed  that,  during  the  transmission  of  motion,  the  velocity- 
ratio  has  a  constant  value.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  velocity-ratio  should  be  constant,  provided  only  that  the  follower  per- 
forms a  certain  part  of  a  revolution  for  each  revolution  of  the  driver,  as  in 
mechanism  for  counting  revolutions.  The  simplest  mechanism  of  that  sort 
consists  of  a  toothed  wheel  of  the  ratchet  form  (Article  194,  page  207,  tig. 
145),  driven  by  a  wiper  or  single  tooth  (Article  164,  page  175),  which  pro- 
jects from  a  rotating  cylinder,  and  has  its  length  adjusted  so  that  the  arc  of 
contact  is  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  ratchet  wheeL  This  requires  no  special 
explanation.  Bnt  there  are  cases  in  which  the  abruptness  of  the  action  of 
the  wiper  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  in  which  it  is  desirable,  in  order 
to  prevent  shocks,  that  the  follower  should  be  set  in  motion  and  stopped  by 
insensible  deji[rees. 

The  following  is  the  most  precise  method  of  designing  a  pair  of  wheels 
turning  about  parallel  axes,  in  which  the  follower  is  to  count  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  driver  by  turning  through  a  certain  aliquot  part  of  a  revolution 
for  each  revolution  of  the  driver;  the  action  being  absolutely  wiUiout  shock, 
and  capable  of  taking  place  in  either  direction. 

In  tig.  100  a,  let  A  fe  be  the  line  of  centres,  A  the  trace  of  the  axis  of  the 
driver,  and  B  that  of  the  follower.    In  the  example  shown  in  the  tigure,  the 
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liollower  is  to  make  one-fifth  of  a  revolatioD  for  each  revolntioii  of  the-driyer ; 
but  the  aame  rules  are  applicable  toany  given  number  of  aliquot  parts. 

Draw  straight  lines  radiating  from  B  (marked  by  dots  in  tlie  figure),  so  as 
to  divide  the  angular  space  round  B  into  twice  the  given  ntmiber  of  equal 

^^.JL .^ 


Fig.  100  a. 

aliquot  parts;  the  line  of  centres,  B  A,  being  one  of  these  radiating  lines. 
Then  from  A  let  fall  perpendiculars  A  C  and  A  D  on  the  two  radiating  lines 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  line  of  centres,  and  complete  the  r^znlar  poly»}n  of 
irhichBistheeentrej^uidA  C  and  A  D  aretwoof  the  halMdes.     (Si  the 
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figure  tbii  is  ft  regular  pentazon. )  On  the  line  of  centres  lay  off  A  E  =  A  C 
=1  A  D;  and  about  B,  with  the  nidius  B  £,  describe  a  circle ;  this  circle  wiU 
<cut  the  alternate  radiating  lines  in  a  set  of  points,  such  as  F,  which  will  be 
the  centres  of  the  semicircular  bottoms  of  a  set  of  notches  that  will  gear  in 
succession  with  a  pin  carried  by  the  driver.  Having  assumed  a  convenient 
radius  for  that  pm,  draw  a  circle  to  represent  it  about  the  point  0  as  a 
centre.  The  pin  will  be  carried  by  a  plate  or  arm  projecting  from  the  axis 
A,  in  a  different  plane  from  that  of  the  driven  wheel  For  the  bottom  of  the 
notch  C  F  draw  about  F,  as  a  centre,  a  semicircle  of  a  radius  equal  to  that 
of  the  piu  C,  iDcreased  by  an  allowance  sufficient  for  clearance ;  and  for  the 
two  sides  of  that  notch  draw  two  straight  lines  touching  that  semicircle, 
and  parallel  and  equal  to  F  C.  Draw  cIl  the  other  notches  of  the  driven 
wheel  of  the  same  iigure  and  dimensions. 

In  the  intervab  between  the  notches  the  rim  of  the  driven  wheel  is  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  equal  hollow  circular  arcs,  described  respectively  about 
the  angles  of  the  polygon  with  a  radius  such  as  to  leave  a  thickness  of 
matcriid  sufficient  for  strength  and  durability  at  each  side  of  each  of  the 
notches ;  for  example,  the  arc  G  H  K  is  described  about  the  centre  A,  so  as 
to  leave  a  sufficient  thickness  of  material  at  G  and  K. 

The  periphery  of  the  driver  is  to  consist  of  a  cylindrical  surface  extending 
round  the  dead  arc,  H  K  M,  and  fitting  smoothly,  but  not  tightly,  into  each 
of  the  hollows,  such  as  G  H  K,  in  the  rim  of  the  follower;  and  of  a  hollow, 
H  L  M,  of  a  depth  and  figure  such  as  to  clear  the  horns^  such  as  G  and  K, 
of  the  notches  in  the  follower.  The  angular  extent  of  that  hollow,  HAM, 
is  to  be  equal  to  the  angle  CAD,  that  is,  to  the  supplement  of  0  B  D,  and 
is  to  lie  so  that  the  radius  A  0  shall  bisect  it. 

The  effect  of  this  construction  is  as  follows : — While  the  pin  moves  through 
the  arc  C  E  D,  the  follower  is  driven  through  the  angle  0  B  D ;  and  as  the 
pitch-point  evidently  moves  from  A  to  E,  and  then  back  to  A  again,  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  follower  gradually  increases  from  nothing  to  a 
maximum,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing  again.  At  the  point  D 
the  pin  leaves  the  notch,  and  while  it  moves  through  the  arc  DIG,  the 
follower  remains  at  rest,  and  is  kept  steady  by  the  dead  arc,  M  K  H,  fitting 
into  one  of  the  hollows  in  its  periphery.  When  the  pin  arrives  again  at  C, 
it  enters  and  drives  a  second  notch,  and  so  on.  The  combination  evidently 
works  with  rotation  in  either  direction. 

The  Geneva  Stop  is  the  name  given  to  the  form  of  this  combination  that  is 
employed  when  the  object  is  that  the  follower  shall  stop  the  driver  after  it 
has  turned  through  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  and  fractions  of  a  revo- 
lution. For  that  jmrpose  one  of  the  notches  is  to  be  filled  up,  as  shown  b}'' 
the  dotted  semicircle  at  X,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  recess  fitting  the  pin  in  the 

Cition  C  or  D.  The  extent  of  rotation  to  which  the  driver  "will  then  bo 
ited  is  expressed  by  as  many  revolutions  as  there  are  intervals  in  the 
circumference  of  the  follower,  less  the  angle  CAD;  and  as  the  angle  CAD 
is  the  supplement  of  C  B  D,  this  is  expressed  in  algebraical  sypil)ols  as 
follows :  Let  n  be  the  number  of  intervals  in  the  circumference  of  the 
follower;  then  the  driver  is  limited  to  the  following  number  of  turns : — 

For  example,  in  the  figure,  we  have  n  =  5 ;  therefore,  if  one  of  the  notches 
is  stop[)ed,  the  rotation  of  the  driver  will  be  limited  to 

5  —  ir  +    -  =  4-7  turns. 

This  contrivance  is  used  in  watches,  to  prevent  their  being  overwound. 
Very  often  a  hammer-headed  tooth  is  used  instead  of  the  cylinchical  pin  0. 
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This  enables  tbe  horns  of  the  notches  to  be  shortened;  bat  it  gives  more 
backlash,  and  less  precision  and  smoothness  of  action. 

Addendum  to  Article  154,  Page  161. 

Ba«k«  l«  Acrew  0««ri«ff. — ^When  a  straight  rack  (^rs  with  a  screw, 
the  pitch-8ur£ftce  of  the  rack  is  a  plane,  touching  the  pitch-cylinder  of  the 
49crew.  The  traces  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack  on  its  pitch-plane  are  parallel 
straight  lines,  and  are  the  development  on  that  plane  of  the  traces  of  the 
threwls  of  the  screw  upon  its  x»itch-cylinder.  The  principal  mle  to  be  used 
in  designing  a  rack  and  screw  is  a  modification  of  Knle  ll.  of  Article  154, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

In  fig.  110  a,  let  the  plane  of  projection  be  the  pitch-plane  of  the  rack; 
and  let  A  I  P  be  the  projection  of  the  axis 
of  the  screw:  being  also  the  straight  line  in 
which  the  pitch-surfaces  touch  each  other. 
Let  I  c  represent  the  direction  in  which 
the  rack  is  to  slide ;  and  let  the  length  I  e 
represent  tJie  sur/ace'VeiocUy  of  tfie  rack 
Having  assumed  a  proper  transverse  ob- 
liquity for  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  draw  the 
straignt  line  c  P,  to  represent  the  trace  of 
a  tooth.* 

Draw  I  0  perpendicular  to  I  A,  ontting 
PcinC;  then  I C  will  represent  <Ac  «Mi/ac«- 
velocUy  of  the  screw;  and  c  C  will  represent 
the  veioeUy  of  transverse  sliding  of  the  threads 
of  the  screw  on  the  teeth  of  the  rack.  On 
O  c  P  let  fall  the  perpendicular  I  N ;  this 
will  represent  tJie  common  component  of  the 
surface  velocities.  Also,  the  proportions 
borne  to  each  other  by  the  divided  pitches 
are  as  follows : — as 
I 


Fig.UOA. 


c  :  longitudinal  pitch  of  rack 
:  I  N  :  divided  normal  pitch  of  rack  and  screw 
:  :  I  C  :  circular  pitch  or  screw 
:  :  I  P  :  divided  axial  pitch  of  screw. 

Having  assumed  a  convenient  absolute  value  for  the  longitudinal  pitoh  of 
the  rack,  find,  by  the  hel]> 
of  the  diagram,  the  circular 
pitch  of  the  screw ;  multiply 
that  circular  pitch  by  a  con- 
venient number  of  threads, 
for  the  circumference  of  the 
pitch-cylinder,  and  find  its 
radius  by  construction  or 
by  calculation. 

Fig.  1 10  B  is  a  projection 
of  a  rack,  C  C,  and  screw, 
A  A',  showing  the  traces  of 
the  teeth  and  threads  on 
the  pitch-surfaces.  ^ 

During  the  action  of  a 
tooth  and  a  thread,  the 

•  The  proper  obUqcdtj  for  the  rack-teeOi  depends  on  friction,  a  robject  belonging  to  the 
DyniiinlcM  ofMaohinezyi  bat  U  may  here  be  stated,  that  when  the  eorew  Ib  to  drire  the  rack 

U 
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Paths. — In  tracing  epitrochoidal  paths  (including  ellipses) 
>t  essential  that  there  should  actually  be  two  wheels  having 


pildi-poBBt  trayds  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
pitch-surfaces,  whose  projection  is  A  A'.  In  the  figure  the  breadths  of  those 
surfaces  are  such,  that  at  any  given  instant  there  are  at  least  three  pitch- 
points. 

The  teeth  and  threads  are  to  be  designed  by  drawing  their  normal  aectionSf 
oa  described  in  Article  155,  pa^  163.  The  normal  section  of  a  tooth  of  the 
rack  will  be  that  adapted  to  its  normal  pitch.  The  normal  section  of  a 
thread  of  the  screw  ia  to  be  found  by  the  help  of  the  osculating  circle  of  the 
normal  helix,  as  found  by  Bule  III.  of  Article  154,  page  161,  which  is  re- 
peated here  for  convenienc&  On  I  C  in  fig.  110  a  lay  off  I  B  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  pitch-cylinder ;  then,  perpenmcular  to  I  C,  draw  B  D,  cutting 
I  N  in  D ;  then,  perpendicular  to  I  ^,  draw  D  K,  cutting  I  G  in  R ;  I  K 
will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  helix. 

A  screw  and  rack  are  used  in  one  form  of  Sellers's  planing  machine. 

Addendum  to  Article  243,  Page  265,  and  Article  245, 
Page  267. 

BpHr«eh*idal  1 

it  is  obviously  not  < 

the  fixed  and  rolling  circles  respectively  for  their  pitch-circles,  providecl 
only  that  the  wheel  which  carries  the  tracinij-point  is  carried  by  a  train-arm 
and  driven  by  an  epicyclic  train,  so  as  to  nave  the  same  motion  with  the 

imaginary  rolling  circle.     As 

^^^  to  the  principles  which  regulate 

^%  the  motion  of  the  rolling  circle, 

^\  D  see  Articles  76,  77,  pages  54  to 

..— -^ — ,^  \  56.     As  to  the  action  of  the 

,-••'*  *'"*^       \  epicyclic  train,  see  Article  234, 

'X^  \         pages  243,   244.     The  wheel- 

/  ^^.  \       work  of  the  epicyclic  train  may 

be  varied  in  detail  according  to 
convenience,  so  long  as  it  gives' 
the  required  velocity-ratio. 
■  To  exemplify  this,  let  it  be 
j^  required  to  design  an  instru- 
ment for  traciug  ellipses  by 
rolliug  motion ;  and  in  Fig. 
193 A,  let  A  be  the  centre  of" 
the  Hxed  circle  D,  and  B  the 
centre  of  the  rolling  circle  C, 
whose  diameter,  A I  (as  already 
stated  in  Article  245),  is  the 
radius  of  the  fixed  circle.  The 
simplest  gearing  obviously  con- 
sists of  an  internally  toothed 
fixed  ring  whose  pitch-circle  is 
D,  and  a  spur-wheel  whoso 
pitch-circle  is  C ;  but  this  com- 


\; 


1 


ng.i96i 


bination  may  be  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  an 
ejiicyclio  train  in  outside  gearing.  The  train-arm  will  of  course  be  repre- 
sented by  A  B;  and  the  absolute  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  centred  on  B, 
which  is  to  carry  the  tracing-arm,  must  be  made  equal  and  contrary  te  that 

(aa  is  almost  always  the  ease  in  practice),  the  angle  I  e  P  should  be  acnte,  and  equal  to  the 
oomplement  of  tha  angle  of  repose  of  tha  teeth,— say  about  85^  if  the  teeth  are  smooth  and 
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of  the  train-arm.  To  effect  this,  let  (i  be  a  fixed  spur-wheel  centred  on  A ; 
let  c  be  a  spur- wheel  centred  on  B,  and  of  half  the  radius  of  the  fixed  wheel ; 
and  let  e  be  an  idle  wheel  of  any  convenient  radius,  gearing  with  both,  tibe 
wheels  before  mentioned.  Then,  if  a  be  taken  to  denote  the  angular  velocitj 
of  the  train-arm,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  fixed  wheel  d  relatively  to  the 
train-arm  will  be  =  —  o ;  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel  c,  and  of  the 
tracing-arm  which  it  carries,  relatively  to  the  train-arm  will  be  =  —2a; 
therefore  the  absolate  angular  velocity  of  the  tracing-arm  will  be  a  —  2  a 
s  —  a ;  that  is  to  say,  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  tndn-arm,  as 
required. 

As  represented  in  the  figure,  this  instrument  is  ci»)able  of  tracing  various 
ellipses  in  which  either  the  half-sum  or  the  half-difference  of  the  semiaxes 
is  =  A  B ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  by  jointrng  the  train-arm  at  £,  the 
centre  of  the  idle  wheel,  and  providing  uie  means  of  fixing  its  two  divisions, 
A  £  and  £  B,  so  as  to  make  different  angles  with  each  other,  the  distance 
A  B  may  be  varied  within  certain  limits. 

Addendum  to  Article  244,  Page  255. 

AggrcgBte  Paths  tracrd  bj  Cnm-Iflocions. — An  endless  variety  of 
aggregate  paths  may  be  traced  by  means  of  combinations  in  which  rolling 
action  is  combined  with  the  action  of  a  cam. 

Suppose  two  axes,  not  intersecting,  to  be  connected  by*  means  of  a  pair, 
or  of  a  train,  of  suitable  wheels,  so  as  to  have  any  reqmred  velocity-ratio ; 
and  suppose  that  along  with  one  axis  there  rotates  a  disc  on  which  an 
aggregate  path  is  to  be  traced ;  and  that  along  with  the  other  aodn  there 
rotates  a  cam  of  any  required  figure,  which  com,  by  acting  on  a  sliding  bar, 
causes  the  tracing-point  to  move  along  the  line  of  centr^  or  common  per- 
pendicular of  the  axes,  towards  and  from  the  axis  that  carries  the  aisc, 
according  to  a  law  determined  by  the  figure  of  the  cam ;  then  the  tracing- 
point  will  trace  on  the  disc  a  curve  whose  figure  will  depend  on  that  of  the 
cam,  and  on  the  velocity -ratio  of  the  cam  and  disc. 

(As  to  the  action  of  cams,  see  Article  161,  pages  170  to  173.) 

Combinations  of  this  sort  ore  used  in  lathes  for  ornamental  turning.  The 
tracing-point  is  the  point  of  a  suitable  cutting  tool ;  and  the  cam  which 
regulates  its  motion  is  commonly  called  the  copy-plaUf  or  shaper-plate,  (See 
^'orthcott  On  TwrUng,  18G8,  Part  III.)* 

*  To  express  by  algebraical  nymbols  the  action  of  this  combination,  let  the  polar  equation 
of  the  pitch-line  of  the  cam  be 

r=f(e), (L) 

§  being  the  angle  made  by  the  radius  r  with  a  fixed  radios.    Also,  let  a  be  the  length  of  the 
Une  of  centres,  and  6  the  constant  distance  along  that  line  from  the  pitoh-Une  of  the  cam  to 
the  trdcing-noint 
Let  the  polar  equation  of  the  cnrre  traced  by  that  point  on  the  disc  be 

r'  =  ^ie^; (2.) 

and  let »  be  the  ratio  borne  by  the  angular  velocity  of  the  cam  to  Uiat  of  the  disc.  Then  the 
quantities  in  the  equations  1  and  2  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  following  pair  of 
equations  >- 

^  r+f-  =  a— 6; (3.) 

e  =  nff. (4.) 

Hence,  if  the  figure  of  the  cam  is  giTen— that  is,  if  the  function  /  in  equation  1  is  given— tho 
figure  of  the  trtMsed  curve  is  determined  by  the  following  equation  :-> 

rf  =  a  —  b—J(n9); (5.) 

and  if  the  figure  of  Uie  traced  curve  is  given— that  is,  if  the  function  ^  in  equation  2  is  given— 
the  figure  of  the  cam  is  determined  by  the  following  equation:— 


r  =  a-b-9^i\ (W 
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Addendum  to  Article  251,  Page  275. 

ApprwxlHMiia  Orw—h •pptir  Parallel  Rff^clMi.— Another  form  of  approxi- 
Bute  parallel  motion  of  the  graiahopper  kind  is  designed  as  shown  m  fig. 
^  201a.    Let  a,  A',  A"  be  the 

B^ extreme  and  middle  positions 

>C  of  the  ^ided  point,  lying  in 
one  straight  line.  Draw  the 
straight  une  A'  B  B'  perpen- 
dicu&r  to  A  A'  A";  and  lay 
ofif  the  intended  length  of  the 
guidingbar,  A  B  =  A'  B'  = 
A"  B,  so  as  to  find  the  extreme 
positions,  B  and  K,  of  its 
further  end.  This  end  may 
be  guided  either  by  straight 
guides,  or  by  a  lever  centred 
at  a  point,  C,  equidistant  from 
B  and  B' ;  that  lever  being  so 
long  as  to  make  the  ]>oint  B 
describe  a  very  flat  circular 
arc,  deviating  very  little  from 
a  straight  lina 

Choose  a  convenient  point,  D,  for  the  attachment  of  the  bridle  to  the  bar 
A  B»  and  lav  ofif  A"  D"  =  A'  ly  =3  A  D,  so  as  to  find  the  extreme  and  middle 
])Ositions  of  that  point.  Then,  by  plane  geometry,  find  the  centre  E  of  a 
circular  arc  traversing  the  points  D,  D\  D" ;  E  will  be  the  trace  of  the  axis 
of  motion  of  the  bricue  E  D.  The  error  of  this  parallel  motion  is  the  less 
the  nearer  D  is  to  the  middle  of  A  B. 


Fig.  SOI  A. 


Addendum  to  Article  143,  Page  143. 

lnvol«t«  Teeth  for  Elliptic  Wkeels  are  desired  by  drawing  an  ellipse 
confocal  with  the  elliptic  pitch-line,  and  having  its  major  axis  smaller  in  a 
fixed  proportion,  and  then  drawing,  for  the  traces  of  the  fronts  and  backs  of 
the  teeth,  involutes  of  the  smaller  ellipse.  The  proportion  in  which  this 
ellipse  is  smaller  than  the  pitch-ellipee  should  be  such,  that  every  tangent 
to  the  smaller  ellipse  shall  cut  the  fronts  of  two  teeth  at  least  between  that 
ellipse  and  the  pitch-line.  The  pair  of  smaller  ellipses  in  a  pair  of  elliptic- 
toothed  wheels  are  analc^^us  in  tneir  motion  to  a  pair  of  elliptic  pulleys ;  as 
to  which,  see  Article  17£  page  189. 
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CHAPTER  TL 

OF  ADJUSTMENTS. 

257.  A4i«atM«al«  l»cflaed  and  ClsMed.— The  word  ^'adjUKt- 
meuts**  was  introduced  by  Professor  Willis,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend under  one  general  term  all  contrivances  for  varying  at  will 
the  comparative  motions  in  a  machine.  Every  adjustment  may 
be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  combination  in  which  the  action  is 
temporary  or  intermittent ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  adjustments, 
might  have  been  classed  under  the  head  of  "Aggregate  Combina- 
tions," in  the  preceding  chapter;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat 
of  them  by  themselves.  Various  contrivances  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  adjustments  have  already  been  desciibcd  under  the  head  of 
^'  Elementary  Combinations,"  as  well  as  of  aggregate  combinations : 
these  will  be  specified  in  their  order  further  on.  Other  contriv- 
ances belonging  to  the  class  of  adjustments  involve  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  dynamics  and  of  the  strength  of  materials,  to- 
such  an  extent  that  their  description,  at  all  events  in  detail,  must- 
be  reserved  for  later  divisions  of  this  book. 

When  adjustments  are  classed  according  to  the  purposes  to- 
which  they  are  applied,  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :— 

Traversing-Gear  and  Feed-Motions; 
Engaging,  Disengaging,  and  Reversing-Gear; 
Gear  for  varying  Si)eed  or  Stroke. 

258.  Tnirerala«-Ocar  a«d  FcMi-ini*Ctoafl  la  OeacraL^By  trovers' 
ing-gear  is  meant  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  a  machine^ 
consisting  of  framework  and  moving  pieces,  is  shifted  from  place 
to  place  without  being  thrown  out  of  connection  with  the  driver 
from  which  it  receives  its  motion;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  truck  in  a  travelling  crane,  that  carries 
the  hoisting  machinery,  is  made  to  move  to  different  positions  on 
a  travelling  platform,  which  itself  is  capable  of  being  moved  to 
different  positions  on  a  fixed  framework;  or  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  arm  in  a  drilling  machine  is  made  to  move  to  various 
positions,  carrying  with  it  the  boring-tool  and  the  machinery  by 
which  that  tool  is  driven ;  or  that  by  which  the  tool-holder  in  a 
shaping  machine  is  turned  into  various  positions,  according  to  the 
varying  directions  in  which  the  strokes  of  the  tool  are  to  be  made. 
By  a  feed-motion  is  meant  the  mechanism  in  a  machine-tool  by 
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means  of  which,  after  a  stroke  has  been  made,  either  the  catting- 
tool  or  the  VH)rk  (that  is,  the  piece  of  material  operated  upon)  is 
shifted  into  a  new  position,  preparatory  to  making  the  next  cut ; — 
for  example,  in  a  lathe  for  turning  axles,  the  feed-motion  causes 
the  tool  to  shift,  at  each  revolution  of  the  axle  that  is  being  turned, 
through  a  certain  distance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation ;  and  in  a  sawing  machine,  the  feed-motion  causes  the  log 
of  wood  that  is  being  sawn  to  advance  through  a  certain  distance 
either  during  or  after  each  cut  of  the  saw.  Some  feed-motions 
are  continuous  in  their  action ;  others  are  intermittent. 

It  iiEt  obvious  that  the  general  principles  of  traversing-gear,  and 
of  those  feed-motions  in  which  the  tool  is  shifted,  are  those  oiahifting- 
trainSy  already  stated  in  Article  228,  pages  235  to  238.  The  con- 
sideration of  traversing-gear  and  feed-motions  in  detail  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  must  therefore 
be  deferred. 

Sbctiok  I. — Of  Engaging,  Disengaging,  and  Eeverstng-Gear, 

259.  G««enil  BxpiaaaiiMn.— Engaging  and  Disengaging-Gear,  or 
sometimes  Disengaging  and  Re-engaging-Gear,  is  the  name  given  to 
those  contrivances  by  means  of  which  the  connection  between  h 
follower  and  its  driver  can  be  begun  and  stopped  at  will ; — in  other 
words,  by  means  of  which  the  combination  can  be  thrown  into  gear 
and  out  of  gear  when  requii-ed.  For  brevity's  sake,  such  con- 
trivances may  be  called  simply  Disengagements.  Disengagements 
may  be  classed  in  different  ways.  According  to  one  mode  of 
classification,  they  are  distinguished  into  those  which,  in  the  com- 
munication of  motion,  act  by  'pressure,  and  those  which  act  by 
friction.  Disengagements  which  act  by  pressure  are  precise  and 
definite  in  their  action;  that  is,  the  connection  between  the  pieces 
that  are  thrown  into  gear  at  a  given  instant  is  established  at  once, 
in  a  certain  definite  position  of  the  pieces,  and  with  a  certain 
•definite  velocity-ratio.  Disengagements  which  act  by  friction 
-are  to  a  certain  extent  indefinite  in  their  action ;  that  is,  the 
velocity-i*atio  corresponding  to  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
<K>unection  is  produced  by  degrees ;  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
pieces  when  the  connection  is  completely  established  is  uncertain. 
In  certain  cases  the  definite  action  of  the  former  class  of  disen- 
gagements is  necessary :  in  other  cases  it  is  unnecessary ;  and  in 
these  the  frictional  class  of  disengagements  have  a  great  advantage, 
because  of  their  avoiding  the  shocks  and  straining  actions  which 
acoompany  sadden  changes  of  velocity.  The  principles  upon 
whidi  such  straining  actions  depend  belong  to  the  dynamics  of 
madunery. 

'^^  another  mode  of  claaafiotion,  disengagementB  ai'e  arranged 
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according  to  the  kind  of  mechanism  of  which  thej  consist,  as 
follows : — 

I.  Diaengagements  by  means  of  Couplings;  where  two  pieces 
that  turn  about  one  axis  are  conpled  or  uncoupled  at  pleasure;  so 
that  when  coupled,  they  turn  as  one  piece.  These  may  transmit 
motion  either  by  pressure  or  by  friction. 

II.  Disengagements  with  Rolling  Contact, — These  always  transmit 
motion  by  friction. 

III.  Disengagements  with  Sliding  Contact. — These  transmit  motion 
by  pressure;  and  in  most  cases  they  act  by  throwing  toothed 
wheels  or  screws  into  and  out  of  gear. 

IV.  Disengagements  by  Bands  transmit  motion  by  friction. 

V.  Disengagements  by  Linkwork  transmit  motion  by  pressure. 

VI.  Disengagements  witti  Hydraxdic  Connection  transmit  motion 
by  the  pressure  of  a  fluid;  and  they  are  made  to  act  by  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  valves. 

Beversing-Gear  usually  consists  simply  of  a  double  set  of 
engaging  and  disengaging-gear ;  that  is  to  say,  an  arrangement  of 
mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  follower  can,  when  required,  be 
thrown  into  gearing  with  one  or  other  of  two  drivers  that  drive  it 
in  opposite  directions,  or  may  be  disengaged  from  both. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  the  combinations  in  which  the  connection 
is  intermittent  (enumerated  in  Article  219,  page  231)  are 
examples  of  self-acting  disengagements;  and  that  some  of  them 
(such  as  the  escapements  described  in  Article  164,  pages  176  to 
179)  are  examples  of  self-acting  reversing-gear. 

260.  Clutch.— A  clutch  is  a  sort  of  coupling,  in  which  one 
rotating  piece  drives  another  piece  that  turns  about  the  same  axis, 
by  means  of  two  or  more  projecting  claws  or  horns,  that  fit  into 
corresponding  recesses,  or  lay  hold  of  cori'esponding  horns,  on  the 
second  piece.  In  a  disengaging  clutch  the  driving  piece  is  a 
cylindrical  box  or  collar  with  suitable  horns,  which  is  capable  of 
easily  sliding  lengthwise  upon  a  rotating  shaft,  and  is  made  to 
rotate  constantly  along  with  the  shaft,  by  having  in  its  internal 
cylindrical  suiface  a  slot  or  longitudinal  groove,  fitting  a 
longitudinal  key  or  feather  that  projects  from  the  shaft  In  the 
outer  cylindrical  surface  of  the  clutch  is  a  circular  groove,  into 
which  there  fit  easily  the  rounded  ends  of  the  prongs  of  a  forked 
hand-lever,  by  means  of  which  the  clutch  can  be  shifted  lengthwise 
on  the  shaft  through  a  distance  sufficient  to  engage  its  horns  with 
or  disengage  them  from  those  of  the  following  piece.  The  following 
piece  may  be  another  length  of  shaft,  turning  about  the  same  axis; 
or  it  may  be  a  wheel  or  a  pulley,  loose  upon  the  same  shaft  with 
the  clutch. 

Sometimes  the  acting  faces  of  the  clutch,  instead  of  being  planes 
tntTensing  tiie  axis  of  rotation,  are  inclined  backwards  as  regards  the 
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direction  of  motion  at  an  angle  of  15^,  or  thereabouts.  The 
effects  of  this  are,  that  a  certain  torward  pressure  must  be  con  tin  u* 
ally  exerted  by  the  lever  on  the  clutch  when  in  gear,  in  order  U* 
make  it  keep  its  hold;  and  that  any  sudden  acceleration  of  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  coupling  causes  the  clutch  to  lose  itn  hold,  and 
thus  prevents  the  transmission  of  a  shock  to  the  machinery  which 
is  driven  by  means  of  it. 

261.     FHctton-Claich— Frlctl«»-C««cs— Frlcll«n-I««ct«m— FrldlMi* 

l^toca.— In  the /riction-cltUch  the  following  piece  is  a  circular  disc* 
having  a  hoop  which  grasps  it,  and  which  can  be  tightened  or 
slackened  by  means  of  screws  until  the  friction  between  the  hoop 
and  the  disc  is  just  sufficient  to  transmit  the  required  power. 
The  hoop  has  two  projecting  horns,  corrt»sponding  to  those  of  the 
clutch.  When  this  combination  is  thrown  into  gear,  the  clutch 
instantly  communicates  its  own  velocity  to  the  hoop;  but  the  hoop 
at  first  slips  on  the  disc,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  degrees;  and 
thus  dangerous  shocks  ai'e  avoided. 

In  the  friction'Cones  the  driver,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clutch,  is  a 
cylindrical  box,  turning  along  with  the  shaft,  and  capable  of  being 
shifted  lengthwise  by  means  of  a  hand-lever;  but  instead  of  horns, 
it  has  a  disc  with  a  rim  tui-ned  to  a  very  accurate  and  smooth 
convex  conical  surface.  The  follower  is  a  disc  whose  rim  is  turned 
to  a  concave  c(mical  surface,  exactly  fitting  that  of  the  driver. 
When  the  driver  is  pushed  forward  by  means  of  the  lever,  so  as  to 
press  the  two  conical  surfaces  together,  it  gradually  imparts  its  ix>ta- 
tion  to  the  ibllower  by  means  of  the  friction  of  those  sinfaoes.  On 
drawing  back  the  driver  by  means  of  the  lever,  the  connection 
immediately  ceases. 

The  angle  of  obliquity  of  the  conical  surfaces  should  be  just 
great  enough  to  prevent  any  risk  of  their  becoming  jammed  against 
each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  disengagement;  and  for  that  purpose 
an  angle  of  10*'  or  thereabouts  is  sufficient. 

In  the  /ricUancU  sector  coupling  (invented  by  Mr.  Bodmer) 
the  follower  is  a  cylindrical  box,  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  carrying  a 
circular  disc-plate  with  a  hoop-shaped  rim.  The  inner  cylindi-ical 
surface  of  that  rim  is  turned  true  and  smooth.  The  driver 
consists  of  a  boss  fixed  on  and  turning  with  the  shaft,  and  carrying 
an  expanding  disc  composed  of  two  sectors,  with  true  and  smooth 
cylindrical  rims,  fitting  the  inner  sui-face  of  the  rim  of  the  followers. 
Those  sectors  can  be  simultaneously  moved  from  or  towards 
the  shafl  by  means  of  right  and  left-handed  screws,  turned  by 
levers  and  links;  the  links  lie  parallel  to  the  shaft,  and  are  jointed 
to  a  collar  which  is  shifted  by  means  of  a  forked  lever,  as  in  the 
ordinary  clutch.  When  the  sectors  are  moved  outwards,  they  fit 
tightly  to  the  inside  of  the  hoop-shaped  rim  of  the  follower,  and 
by  their  friction  communicate  to  it  the  rotation  of  the  shafU 
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When  moved  inwards,  they  cease  to  touch  that  rim,  and  tlie 
connection  ceases.  (See  Fairbaim  On  Millworky  Part  II,  Edition  of 
1863,  pp,  91,  92.) 

In  Mr.  R.  D.  Napier^s  disengaging-gear  the  pushing  forward 
in  the  nsual  way  of  a  cylindrical  clutch-box  causes  two  segmental 
pieces  to  grasp  between  them  a  drum  that  rotates  with  the  shaft,  and 
so  to  communicate  rotation  to  a  disc  to  which  they  are  attached. 

In  the  friction-'disc  disengagement  (Mr.  Weston's  inventioo)  a 
set  of  flat  discs  are  made  to  turn  along  with  the  shaft  by  means  of 
grooves  and  feathers,  and  are  capable  of  shifting  longitudinally  to 
a  small  extent.  Between  each  pair  of  that  first  set  of  discs  m 
placed  a  disc  belonging  to  a  second  set,  which  are  loose  on  the 
shaft,  but  are  made  to  turn  along  with  it  when  required,  by  press- 
ing them  between  the  discs  of  the  first  set.  The  second  set  of  discs, 
by  means  of  grooves  and  feathers  at  their  outer  edges,  carry  along 
with  them  in  their  rotation  a  wheel  or  a  pulley  concentnc  with 
the  shaft. 

262.  l^lnengageaieats  acting  by  Rolling  €««lact. — A  pair  of 
wheels  acting  on  each  other  by  rolling  contact  may  be  engaged  and 
disengaged  when  required  by  pressing  them  together  and  drawing 
them  asunder,  the  axis  of  one  of  them  being  made  moveable  for 
that  purpose;  and  this  is  practised  in  grooved  frictional  gearing  of 
the  kind  described  in  Article  111,  page  150. 

The  principle  of  another  methcnl  of  effecting  engagement  and 
disengagement  by  wheels  in  rolling  contact  is  shown  in  fig.  21 S. 


Fig.  218. 

A  and  B  are  the  traces  of  the  fixed  axes  of  a  pair  of  smooth  wheels, 
whose  surfaces  do  not  touch  each  other :  A  \king  the  driver  and  B 
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the  follower.  C  ia  the  trace  of  the  moveable  axis  of  an  intermediate 
idle  wheel,  which  drives  B,  and  is  driven  by  A;  D  being  the  pitch- 
point  of  A  and  C,  and  E  the  pitch-point  of  C  and  B.  The  straight 
line  D  E  b  the  common  line  of  connection  of  the  three  wheels; 
and  as  pressure  only,  and  not  tension,  can  be  transmitted  along 
that  line  i'rom  the  first  wheel  to  the  third  wheel,  the  connection 
cea-ses  if  the  motion  is  reversed.  To  disengage  the  wheels  while 
in  motion  forwards,  the  axis  C  is  shifted  so  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contact  at  D  or  at  E,  or  at  both  those  yK>ints. 

The  angles  of  obliquity,  C  D  E  =  C  E  D,  which  the  line  of 
connection  D  E  makes  with  the  two  lines  of  centres,  A  0  and 
B  C,  ought  to  be  a  little  greater  than  the  "  angle  of  repose  '*  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  wheels,  in  order  that  the  wheel  C  may  not  become 
jammed  between  the  wheels  A  and  B;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
greater  than  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  risk  of  jamming;  in 
order  that  the  force  with  which  C  must  be  pressed  towards  A  and 
B  may  not  become  unnecessarily  great.  The  value  of  that  force 
and  of  the  angles  of  obliquity  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  the  "Dynamics  of  Machinery;"  meanwhile,  in  anticipation  of  that 
division  of  this  treatise,  the  following  values  are  given  of  the  angle 
of  rejiose  for  different  surfaces  : — 

Cylindrical  surfaces  without  grooves. 

Metal  on  Metal;  dry,  10°;  slimy,  8'';  greasy,  4^ 

Metal  on  Oak;  dry,  28°;  wet,  14°. 

Metal  on  Elm ;  dry,  13°. 

Leather  on  Metal ;  diy,  29^°;  wet,  20°;  greasy,  13° 

Leather  on  Oak,  17°. 

Grooved  metal  surfaces,  as  in  frictional  gearing;  about  28°. 

The  consti-uction,  therefore,  for  designing  this  disengagement  is  as 
follows : — Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  C  D  E,  with  the  angles  at 
D  and  E  each  a  little  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose;  produce 
C  D  and  C  E,  laying  off  upon  them  D  A  and  E  B  proportional  to 
the  radii  of  the  wheels  to  be  connected ;  join  A  B.  Then  the  pro- 
portions borne  respectively  by  A  D,  B  E,  and  C  D,  to  A  B,  will 
be  those  which  the  radii  of  the  wheels  are  to  bear  to  the  line  of 
■centres. 

263.  I>lscMsa|[ciiieBls  and  Rcrcniaj[-€2ear  McUny  hy  SIMImj^  €oa« 
tact, A  pair  of  toothed  wheels,  whether  spur,  bevel,  or  skew- 
bevel,  may  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  by  shifting  one  of  them 
Along  its  axis.  This  sort  of  disengagement  belongs  to  the  class  in 
which  motion  is  transmitted  by  pressure;  so  that  the  velocity-ratio 
and  the  i-elative  position  of  the  pieces  are  definite,  and  the  com- 
munication of  motion  abrupt  Another  way  of  making  it  act  is 
to  have  the  wheels  always  in  gearing  with  each  other,  and  to 
effect  the  engagement  and   disengagement  of  one  of  them  by 
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means  of  a  clutch  upon  the  shaft  that  carries  it;  as  in  Article  260L 
page  295. 

The  most  common  kind  of  reversing-gear  which  acts  by  means 
of  toothed  wheels  is  shown  in  tig.  214;  A  is  the  driving-shaft, 
canying  a  bevel-wheel  which  drives  in  contrary  directions  a  pair  of 
bevel-wheels,  B,  C,  that  turn  loose 
on  the  driven  shaft,  D  D.  A 
double  clutch,  £,  sliding  along 
a  feather  on  the  latter  shaft,  is 
made,  by  means  of  a  collar  and 
lever,  to  lay  hold  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  bevel- wheels 
B,  C,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  shafb  D  D  is  to  — 
rotate.  "" 

264.  Ptowypiic— cwf  Mi4  Rc- 
▼<r>l«g  Gtmr  hj  Baa4s. — ^Wheu 
rotation  is  transmitted  from  one 
shaft  to  another  by  means  of  a 
■belt  and  a  pair  of  pulleys,  the 
form  of  engaging  and  disengaging- 
gear  employed  is  the  **/<i8t  and 
loose  puUei/  "  already  desciibed  in 
Article  170,  pages  184  and  185. 
The  fork  mentioned  there  is  called  ^ig.  2 1 4. 

a  bell-guide,  or  heltrfOdfter.     It  is 

evident  that  the  contrivance  of  the  fast  and  loose  pulley  is  applicable 
to  belts  alone,  and  not  to  cords  and  chains. 

Reversing -gear  by  means  of  belts  with  fast  and  loose  pulleys  is 
arranged  in  the  following  way:  on  the  driven  shaft  is  one  fast 
pulley,  between  two  loose  pulleys,  one  for  each  of  the  two  belts, 
which  run  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  act  of  reversing  the 
motion,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  belt  which  has  been  driving 
the  fast  pulley  is  shifted  com[)letely  on  to  its  own  loose  pulley 
before  any  part  of  the  other  belt  is  shifted  on  to  the  fast  pulley. 

A  method  of  engaging  and  disengaging  connection  by  bands, 
applicable  to  cords  as  well  as  to  belts,  is  to  tighten  and  slacken  the 
,  band  when  required,  by  means  of  a  straining  pulley,  as  already 
described  in  Article  174,  page  188. 

^^5,    l^iscagageBMatM  nnd  Rcrcming-Gear  «oCiMg"  bf  Tjlnkwork.—  • 

Amongst  disengagements  acting  by  linkwork  are  all  the  examples 
of  intermittent  linkwork  described  in  Article  194  to  197,  pages 
206  to  213;  and  in  most  of  those  examples,  besides  the  periodical 
<li8engagement  which  takes  placa  at  each  return  sti-oke,  there 
exists  tdso  the  means  of  making  a  permanent  disengagement,  by 
fixing  the  click  or  catch  so  aa  to  prevent  it  from  taking  hold  of  the 
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teetk      In  ^g,   146,   page   207  (described  at  page  208),  is   an 
example  of  reversing-gear  in  link  work. 

In  ordinary  linkwork  (an  distinguished  from  click-and-ratchet- 
work)  the  means  of  disengagement  consist  in  connecting  the  link 
with  the  pin  at  one  of  the  connected  points  by  means  of  a  gab 
(as  at  A,  iig.  215);  that  is,  a  deep  notch  wi^h  plane  sides  and  a 

semi-cylindrical  bottom,  fit- 
ting the  pin  accurately  but 
easily.  The  link  is  thrown 
out  <»f  gear  when  required,  by 
moving  the  gab  clear  of  the 
pin,  either  by  hand  or  by 
suitable  mechanism.  Sometimes  the  gab  is  provided  with  spread- 
ing jaws,  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  lay  hold  of  the  pin  w^hen 
the  connection  is  to  be  re-engaged. 

Another  case  of  disengagement  by  linkwork  is  that  of  the  Itookg 
in  a  Jacquard  loom.  At  each  shot  or  stroke  of  the  loom  there  are 
certain  threads  of  the  warp  that  have  to  be  raised  and  lowered 
again,  while  other  threads  remain  at  rest ;  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  threads  so  treated  being  varied  at  each  shot,  in  a  manner 
(le{»ending  on  the  pattern  to  be  woven.  In  fig.  216,  B  0  is  a  hook, 
of  which  the  lower  end  is  connected  with  a  thread:  the  hook  is 
/^  kept  in  a  nearly  vertical  posi- 

:  tion  by  passing  easily  through 

•  a  hole  at  D  in  a  horizontal 

jii^  sliding -bar,    D   E,   called  a 

6^1  i;"]'.^  needle;  and  the  hooked  upper 

•/  end,  at  B,  overhangs  a  hori- 

//  zontal  bar  or  rail,  A,  which  is 

/;  carried  by  a  frame  having  a 

;f  ^     vertical  reciprocating  motion, 

of  the  extent  represented  by 


A 


b'T 


o 


A  A'.  In  the  ])osition  shown 
by  full  lines  and  capital  letters 
the  hook  stands  ready  to  be 
lifted  by  the  rail  A ;  but  when 
the  needle  is  drawn  back  to 
the  position  d  e,  the  hook  is 
made  to  assume  the  position 
Fig.  2ie.  C  db,  shown  in  dotted  lines, 

in  which  it  stands  disengaged 
from  the  rail,  and  remains  at  rest  during  the  next  stroke.  The 
needles  are  usually  drawn  back  by  means  of  springs,  and  pushed 
forward  by  the  forward  stroke  of  a  drum,  F,  which  turns  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  has  also,  along  with  that  axis,  a  recipit>cating 
motipn  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  needles.     The  drum  is 
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of  the  form  of  a  polygonal  prism,  usually  square,  as  in  the  figure; 
its  acting  face  in  covered  with  an  oblong  card  (of  jiasteboard  or 
sheet  metal),  having  holes  in  it  opposite  the  ends  of  those  needles 
which  are  not  to  be  pushed  forward.  The  drum  does  not  rotate 
during  its  forward  stroke,  when  it  is  pashing  the  needles ;  but 
during  the  return  stroke  a  catch  pulb  it  ix>und  so  as  to  bring  a 
new  face  op[>osite  the  needles,  with  a  new  card  upon  it,  having  a 
proper  arrangement  of  holes  for  the  next  sti-oke.  The  cards,  in 
sufficient  number  to  produce  the  entire  pattern,  are  linked  together 
at  their  longer  edges,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  flat  chain,  which 
hangs  over  the  drum,  by  whose  rotation  they  are  brought  round 
one  by  one  to  act  on  the  ends,  £,  of  the  needles. 

The  Jacquard  Apparatus,  of  dnim,  caixls,  needles,  and  hooks,  may 
be  applied  to  many  purposes  besides  that  of  lifting  the  threads  of  a 
warp. 

2(56.  l^lscBgasemeMts  ncilng  hj  Hydmnllc  C«Bnrctl«a — T«lrr«. — 
When  the  driver  and  follower  are  two  pistons,  and  the  former  trans- 
mits motion  to  the  latter  by  means  of  an  intervening  mass  of  fluid 
(as  in  Articles  207  to  211a,  pages  221  to  227),  the  engagement 
and  disengagement  are  effected  by  opening  and  closing  a  valve  iu 
the  passage  through  which  the  displaced  fluid  flows :  as  has 
been  ah-eady  stated  in  Article  211,  page  224.  If  the  forward 
motion  of  the  driving  piston  is  to  go  on  while  the  valve  is  closed, 
some  other  outlet  must  be  opened  for  the  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  reversing  action  takes  place  in  hydraulic  connection,  when  a 
stream  of  fluid  is  admitted,  by  meians  of  suitable  valves,  so  as  to  act 
alternately  on  the  two  sides  of  a  piston,  as  in  a  double-acting  water- 
pressure  engine. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  motion  of  a  piston  driven  by  a  fluid  is 
i*e versed,  an  outlet,  with  a  suitable  valve,  must  be  provided  for  the 
escape  from  the  cylinder,  during  the  return  stroke,  of  the  mass  of 
fluid  by  which  the  previous  forward  stroke  was  produced. 

267.  Priaciplcs  •f  the  AcU«m  •€  Tnlre«.~It  WOuld  be  out  of 
place  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  various  kinds  of  valves  used  iu 
machinery;  and  therefore  a  summary  only  of  the  general  principles 
of  their  construction  and  action,  so  far  as  those  principles  cau  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  G^eomet^y  of  Machines,  will  now 
be  given,  chiefly  abridged  from  A  Manual  ofUie  Steam  Engine  and 
oUter  Prime  Movers. 

VcUves  in  general,  considered  with  reference  to  the  means  by 
which  they  are  moved,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes : 
— Valves,  sometimes  called  clacks,  which  are  opened  and  shut  by 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  that  tiuverses  their  openings,  and  are 
usually  intended  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  passage  of  the 
fluid  in  one  direction  only,  and  stopping  its  return ; — valves  moved 
by  hand; — and  valves  moved  by  mechanism.      When  a  piston 
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driTM  a  fluid,  ns  in  ordinarj  pamp^  the  ymlves  are  usually  moTed 
bj  the  fluid :  when  the  fluid  drives  the  piston,  it  is  in  general 
necessary  that  the  valves  should  be  moved  by  hand  or  by  mechan- 
ism.  In  water-pressure  engines  that  work  occasionally  and  at 
irregular  intervals,  such  as  hydraulic  hoists  and  cranes,  the  valves 
are  usually  opened  and  shut  by  hand;  in  those  which  work  periodi- 
cally and  continuously,  they  are  moved  by  mechanism  connected 
with  the  engine.  Valves,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
kind  of  motion  by  which  they  open  and  shut  the  ports,  or  orifices 
to  which  they  are  fitted,  may  be  distingiiished  into  Drop-^xdveSy 
which  are  opened  and  shut  by  being  lifted  up  and  set  down ;  Flap- 
valves,  which  turn  on  a  hinge;  and  Slide-valves. 

The  seai  of  a  valve  is  the  fixed  surface  on  which  it  rests,  or 
against  which  it  presses. 

The^oo^  of  a  valve  is  that  part  of  its  surfisice  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  seat 

When  a  valve  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  pipe  or  passage,  the  valve- 
box  or  chamber,  being  that  part  of  the  passage  in  which  the  valve 
works,  should  always  be  of  such  a  slia])e  as  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  fluid  when  the  valve  is  open,  so  that  the  fluid  may  pass  the 
valve  with  as  little  change  of  area  of  the  stream  as  possible ;  and  if 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  valve-chamber  may  be  made  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

A  valve  moved  by  mechanism  has  almost  always  a  periodical 
reciprocating  motion,  by  which  it  is  alternately  opened  and  shut. 
The  simplest  mode  by  which  that  motion  can  be  given  is  by  a 
crank,  or  an  eccentric,  carried  by  some  continuously-rotating  piece, 
and  acting  through  a  rod ;  as  in  Articles  1 84  to  1 86,  pages  196  to  198; 
and  such  is  the  ordinary  way  of  moving  slide-valves.  Drop-valves 
are  sometimes  worked  by  the  same  kind  of  meclianism,  with  the 
afldition  of  a  contrivance  for  setting  them  down  very  gently,  of  the 
kind  described  in  Article  190,  pages  202,  203;  or  by  means  of 
cams  or  wipers  (Articles  160  to  164,  pages  170  to  175). 

The  principal  forms  of  valves  are  the  following: — 

I.  The  Bonnet-  Valve  or  Conical  Valve  is  the  simplest  form  of 
drop-valve,  and  is  a  flat  or  slightly  arched  circular  plate  whose 
face,  being  formed  by  its  rim,  is  sometimes  a  frustum  of  a  cone, 
and  sometimes  a  zone  of  a  sphere,  the  latter  figure  being  the  best. 
Its  seat,  being  the  rim  of  the  circular  orifice  which  the  valve  closes, 
is  of  the  same  figure  with  the  face  or  rim  of  the  valve,  and  the 
valve-face  and  its  seat  are  turned  and  ground  to  fit  each  other 
exactly,  so  that  when  the  valve  is  closed  no  fluid  can  pass.  The 
thickness  of  a  valve  of  this  form  is  usually  fi*om  a  fifth  to  a  tenth 
of  its  diameter,  and  the  mean  inclination  of  its  rim  about  4:5\ 

To  ensure  that  the  yalve  shall  rise  and  fiill  vertically,  and  alwajrs 
return  to  its  seat  in  closing,  it  is  spmetimes  provided  with  a  spindle. 
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xiMmng  throngb  a  ring  or  cylindrical  socket  A  knob  on  the  end 
of  the  spindle  prevents  the  valve  from  rising  too  high.  When  the 
valve  is  to  be  moved  by  hand  or  by  mechanism,  the  spindle  may 
be  continued  through  a  stuffing-box,  and  connected  with  a  handle 
or  a  lever,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  transmitting  motion  to  the 
valve. 

II.  The  BaU  CUtck  is  a  drop-valve  of  the  form  of  an  accurately- 
turned  sphere.  When  of  large  size,  it  is  in  general  hollow,  in  order 
to  reduce  its  weight  Its  face  is  its  entire  surface :  its  seat  is  a 
spherical  zone. 

III.  The  Divided  Conical  Valve  is  composed  of  a  series  of  con- 
centric rings.  The  largest  ring  may  be  considered  as  a  bonnet- 
valve,  in  which  there  is  a  circular  orifice,  forming  a  seat  for  a 
smaller  bonnet-valve,  in  which  there  is  a  smaller  circular  orifice, 
forming  a  seat  for  a  still  smaller  bonnet- valve,  and  so  on.  This 
arrangement  enables  a  large  opening  for  the  passage  of  fluid  to  be 
formed  with  a  moderate  upward  motion  of  each  division  of  the  valve. 

IV.  The  Double-beat  Valve  is  a  drop-valve  so  contrived  as  to 
enable  a  lai*ge  passage  for  a  fluid  to  be  opened  and  shut  easily  under 
a  high  pressui*e.  Fig.  217  represents  a  section  of  the  valve,  with 
its  seats  and  chamber,  and  fig.  218  a  plan  of  the  valve  alone. 

The  valve  shown  in  the  figure  is  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  communication  between  the  pipes  A  and  R 


Fig.  217.  Fig  218. 

The  pipe  B  is  vertical,  and  its  upper  rim  carries  one  of  the  two 
valve-seats,  which  are  of  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and 
each  marked  a. 
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A  (mme  C,  composed  of  radiating  partitions,  fixed  to  and  resting 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  B,  carries  a  fixed  circular  disc,  whose 
rim  forms  the  other  conical  valve-seat. 

The  valve  D  is  of  the  form  of  a  turban,  and  has  two  annular 
conical  faces,  which,  when  it  is  shut,  re^^t  at  once  on  and  fit  equally 
close  to  the  two  seats,  a,  a.  When  the  valve  is  raised,  the  fluid 
passes  at  once  through  the  cylindrical  o]>ening  between  the  lower 
edge  of  the  valve  and  the  up]>er  edge  of  the  pipe  B,  and  through 
the  similar  opening  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  valve  and  the 
rim  of  the  circular  disc. 

The  greatest  possible  opening  of  the  valve  is  when  its  lower  edge 
is  midway  between  the  disc  and  the  rim  of  the  pipe  B,  and  is  given 
by  the  following  formula  : — 

Let 

d^  be  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  B ; 

d^  that  of  the  disc ; 

A,  the  clear  height  from  the  pipe  to  the  disc,  less  the  thickness  of 
the  valve ; 

A,  the  greatest  area  of  opening  of  the  valve ;  then 

A  -  3141C  -i-^— ^-A; (1.) 

and  in  oixler  that  this  may  be  at  least  equal  to  the  area  of  the  pipe 
B,  viz.,  '7854  d\,  we  should  have 

''^''^'m^y : (2.) 

which,  if,  as  is  usual,  d^  =  d^  gives 

A  ut  least  =  -^; (2  a.) 

but  h  is  in  general  considerably  greater  than  the  limit  fixed  by  this 
rule. 

If  the  upper  and  lower  seats  are  of  equal  diameter,  the  valve  is 
called  an  equilibrium-valve;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  double-beat 
valve  most  commonly  use<l  in  steam  engines.  In  water-pressure 
engines,  pumps,  and  hydmulic  apparatus  generally,  the  lower  valve- 
seat  is  generally  made  a  little  larger  than  the  up))er. 

V.  A  common  Flap-  Valve  is  a  lid  which  opens  and  shuts  by 
turning  on  a  hinge.     The  face  and  seat  are  planes. 

A  pair  of  flap- valves  placed  hinge  to  hinge  constitute  a  "buUerflj/ 
dock"  The  chamber  of  a  flap-valve  should  be  of  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  the  valve. 

VI.  A  Flexible  Flap-  Valve  consists  of  a  piece  of  some  flexible 
material,  such  as  waterproof  canvas  or  India  rubber.  It  may  be 
rectangular,  so  as  to  have  one  edge  fixed  to  the  seat^  and  the 
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opposite  edge  attached  to  a  bar,  by  moving  which  it  is  opened  and 
shut;  or  it  may  be  circular,  and  fixed  to  the  seat  at  the  centre; 
and  this  is  the  form  usually  adopted  for  self-acting  flexible  flap- 
valves  in  pumps.  The  seat  of  the  flap  consists  of  a  flat  horizontal 
grating,  or  a  plate  perforated  with  holes.  To  prevent  a  circular 
flap-valve  from  lising  too  high,  it  is  usually  provided  with  a  guard, 
which  is  a  thin  metal  cup  formed  like  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  grated 
or  perforated  like  the  valve-seat,  to  which  it  is  bolted  at  the  centre. 
When  the  valve  is  raised  by  a  current  from  below,  it  applies  itself 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  fluid 
from  above,  pressing  on  the  valve  through  the  holes  in  the  cup, 
drives  it  down  to  its  seat  again. 

VII.  The  Diac-and- Pivot  Valve,  or  Throttle- VcUve,  consists  of  a 
thin  flat  metal  plate  or  disc,  which,  when  shut,  fits  closely  the 
opening  of  a  pipe  or  passage,  generally  circular  in  section,  but 
sometimes  rectangular.  The  valve  turns  upon  two  pivots  or 
journals,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  traversing  its 
centre. 

When  the  valve  is  turned  so  as  to  lie  edgeways  along  the  pas- 
sage, the  current  of  fluid  passes  with  very  little  obstruction :  when 
it  is  turned  transversely,  the  current  is  stopped,  or  nearly  stoi)ped. 
By  placing  the  valve  at  various  angles,  various  openings  can  be 
made.  If  the  valve,  when  shut,  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
pipe,  the  opening  for  any  given  inclination  of  the  valve  to  that 
axis  is  proportional  to  the  coversed-aine  of  the  inclination.  If  the 
valve  is  oblique  when  shut,  the  opening  at  a  given  inclination  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  sine  of  tluU  inclination 
and  the  sine  oftlie  inclination  when  shut. 

The  face  of  this  valve  is  its  rim;  its  seat  is  that  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  passage  which  the  nm  touches  when  the 
valve  is  shut;  and  those  surfaces  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  very 
accurately,  without  being  so  tight  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  in 
opening  the  valve. 

One  of  the  journals  of  the  valve  usually  passes  through  a  bush 
or  a  stuffing-box  in  the  pipe,  so  as  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating motion  to  the  valve  from  the  outside. 

VIII.  Slide-  Valves, — ^The  seai  of  a  slide-valve  consists  of  a  plane 
metal  siurface,  very  accurately  formed,  part  of  which  is  a  rim  sur- 
rounding the  orifice  or  port,  which  the  valve  is  to  close,  and  from 

-  to  ^.  of  the  breadth  of  that  orifice,  while  the  remainder  extends 

to  a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  valve,  in 
order  that  the  valve,  when  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  the  port 
completely  open,  shall  still  have  every  part  of  its  face  in  contact 
with  the  seat 

The  valve  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  cover  the  port  together 

X 
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irith  that  portion  of  the  seat  which  forms  a  rim  sarrcmndliig  the 
port.  The  face  of  the  valve  must  be  a  true  plane,  so  as  to  slide 
smoothly  on  the  seat  As  to  the  periodical  motion  of  fdide- 
valves,  see  the  next  Article. 

Rotating  slide-valves  are  sometimes  used,  in  which  the  valve  and 
its  seat  are  a  pair  of  circular  plates,  having  one  or  more  equal  and 
similar  orifices  in  them.  The  passage  is  opened  by  turning  the 
valve  about  its  centre  until  its  openings  are  opposite  to  those  of 
the  seat,  and  shut  by  turning  it  so  that  its  openings  are  opposite 
solid  portions  of  the  seat.     (See  page  314.) 

IX.  A  Piston-  Valve  is  a  piston  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  cylinder, 
•whose  internal  surface  is  the  valve-scat.  The  port  is  formed  by  a 
ring  or  zone  of  openings  in  the  cylinder,  communicating  with  a 
passage  which  surrounds  it;  and  by  moving  the  piston  to  either 
side  of  those  openings,  that  passage  is  put  in  communication  with 
the  opposite  end  of  the  valve-cylinder. 

X.  Cocks. — This  term  is  sometimes  apy)lied  to  all  valves  which 
are  opened  and  shut  by  hand;  but  its  proper  application  is  to  those 
valves  which  are  of  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  or  conoid, 
turning  in  a  seat  of  the  same  figure. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  cock,  the  seat  is  a  hollow  cone  of 
slight  taper,  having  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe  in  whose 
course  it  occurs.  The  valve  is  a  cone  fitting  the  seat  accurately, 
and  having  a  transverse  passage  throu[;h  it  of  the  same  figure  and 
size  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  so  tha*^  in  one  position  it  forms 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  pipe,  and  offers  no  obstruction  to  the 
current,  while,  by  turning  it  into  different  angular  positions,  the 
opening  may  be  closed  either  partially  or  wholly. 

2G8.  Pertodical  iH^iioii  of  siMe-YaireB.— The  motion  of  a  slide- 
valve  driven  by  a  crank  or  an  eccentric  is  a  case  of  approximate 
harmonic  motion,  tLS  already  described  in  Article  239,  page  250; 
and  in  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  it  may  be  treated,  with- 
out material  en*or,  as  if  it  were  exact  harmonic  motion  :  that,  is 
to  say,  the  travel  or  lengtli  of  stroke  of  tlte  slide  is  twice  the 
eccentric-arm;  the  slide  is  in  its  middle  position  when  the  eccentric- 
arm  is  sensibly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  its  dead-points; 
in  other  words,  when  the  pliase  of  its  revolution  is  sensibly  90**; 
and  the  displacement  of  the  slide  from  its  middle  position  at 
any  given  instant  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  eccentric-arm  multiplied 
by  the  cosine  of  the  phase.  For  example,  in  fig.  220  (page  308), 
the  straight  line  F  A  L,  bisected  in  A,  represents  twice  the  eccen- 
tric-arm ;  so  that  A  F  and  A  L  respectively  represent  the  displace- 
ments of  the  slide  at  the  two  dead-points  of  the  revolution  of  the 
eccentric,  when  the  phase  is  respectively  0°  and  180°.  On  those 
two  lines  as  diameters  describe  two  equal  circles,  A  H  F  G  A, 
Jtnd  AN  LP  A;  then,  when  the  phase  is  =  .^FAD,  the  dis- 
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placement  is  =  A G ;  and  when  the  phase  is  =  .^V AM,  the 
displacement  is  =  A  N,  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the 
displacement  A  G. 

Under  the  geometry  of  machinery  are  comprehended  the  rules 
by  which  the  movement  of  the  slide-valve  of  an  engine  is  made  to 
bear  certain  relations  to  that  of  the  crank  with  which  the  piston 
is  connected.     The  following  are  terms  used  in  those  rules : — 

The  two  opposite  sides  of  the  port,  or  oblong  opening  in  the 
seat  of  a  slide-valve,  are  distinguished  as  the  indiLction-side  and  the 
eduction-side; — the  former  being  the  side  at  which  the  fluid  entei*8 
the  port  j  the  latter,  the  side  at  which  it  is  discharged. 

The  lapy  or  cover,  of  a  slide-valve  at  one  of  its  edges  is  the  extent 
to  which  that  edge  overlaps  the  adjoining  edge  of    ,^ 
the  port  which  it  covers  when  the  slide-valve  is  ^ 
in  its  middle  position.     In  fig.  219  is  a  section 
of  part  of  a  vertical  slide-valve  and  its  port; 
W  is   the   lower  port   of  a   cylinder;   X,   the 
lower   half  of  the    slide-valve,  in    its    middle 
position;   TJ   is   the  induction-side,   and  V   the 
eduction-side,  of  the  port;  C  is  the  induction-         Fig.  219. 
edfje,  and  P  the  eduction-edge  of  the  valve;   TIC 
is  the  lap  on  the  induction-side,  and  V  P  the  lap  on  Hie  ediLctionr 
side:  the  hollow  part  of  the  valve  oj^posite  X  is  called  the  ezluiu^t- 
cavity. 

It  is  evident  that  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  port  at  either 
side  take  place  at  the  instants  when  the  displacement  of  the  slide 
in  a  direction  away  from  that  side  is  equal  to  the  lap  at  that  side ; 
and  that  the  port  remains  open  at  that  side  so  long  as  the  displace- 
ment in  the  proper  direction  is  greater  than  the  lap.  Thus,  the 
port  W  remains  open  at  the  side  U,  so  long  as  the  displacement  of 
the  slide  towards  P  is  greater  than  U  C ;  and  at  the  side  V,  so 
long  as  the  displacement  of  the  slide  towards  C  is  greater  than 
V  P.  If  the  lap  at  either  side  is  nothing,  the  opening  and  closing 
at  that  side  take  place  in  the  middle  position  of  the  slide ;  and  the 
port  remains  open  at  that  side  during  half  a  revolution  of  the 
eccentric. 

The  instant  at  which  the  port  is  firet  opened  at  the  induction- 
side  is  called  the  instant  of  admission;  that  at  which  it  is  closed, 
of  suppression,  or  cut-off;  that  at  which  it  is  fii-st  opened  at  the 
eduction-side,  the  instant  of  release;  that  at  which  it  is  closed  at 
the  eduction-side,  the  instant  of  compression. 

By  the  a7igtUar  advance  of  the  eccentric  is  to  be  understood  the 
angle  at  which  the  eccentric-arm  stands  in  advance  of  that  position, 
which  would  bring  the  slide-valve  to  mid-stroke  when  the  crank  is 
at  its  dead-points :  in  other  words,  the  excess  above  90^  of  the 
phase  of  the  eccentric  when  the  phase  of  the  ert^k  is  0° ;  or  in 
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symbols,  phase  of  eccentric  -  phase  of  crank  —  90°.  When  the 
slide  is  at  its  middle  position  at  the  same  instant  at  which  the 
cmnk  is  at  a  dead-point,  the  augular  advance  is  nothing. 

Rule  I. — Given,  the  positions  of  the  crank  at  the  instants  of 
admission  and  cut-oflf;  to  find  the  prof»er  angular  advance  of  the 
eccentric,  and  the  proportion  of  the  lap  on  the  induction-side  to 
the  half-travel  of  the  slide.* 

In  fig.  220,  let  A  B  and  A  C  be  the  positions  of  the  crank  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  forward  stroke;  let  the  arrow  show 
the  direction  of  rotation ;  let  X  a;  be  perpendicular  to  B  C ;  let 
A  D  be  the  position  of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  cut-ofi^,  and 


A  E  its  position  at  the  instant  of   admission.      Draw  A  F, 
bisecting  the  angle  E  A  D;  A  E  will  represent  the  position  of  the 

*  The  method  used  in  this  and  the  following  rules  is  that  of  Professor  Dr. 
Zeuner,  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  pubUshed  in  his 
treatise  on  Slide-vidve  Gearing  entitled,  Die  Scliiebersteuerungen, 
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crank  at  the  instant  when  the  slide  is  at  the  forward  end  of  its 
stroke;  and  FAX  will  be  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric, 

Lolj  off  the  distance  A  F  to  represent  the  half-travel ;  and  on 
A  F  as  a  diameter  describe  the  cii-cle  A  H  F  G,  cutting  A  D  in 

G  and  A  E  in  H;  then  -^-^  =  --—  will  be  the  required  ratio  of 

lap  at  tJie  induction-side  to  half -travel;  and  A  G  =  A  H  will 
i-epresent  that  lap,  on  the  same  scale  on  which  A  F  represents  the 
half-travel. 

On  the  same  scale,  I  K  represents  the  tcidUi  of  opening  of  the 
valve  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  stroke^  sometimes  called  the  *'  lead  of 
tlie  dide^  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the  lead  of  the  induction-edge 
of  the  slide  only;  the  lead  of  the  centre  of  the  slide  being  A  K; 
that  is,  its  distance  from  its  middle  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
forward  stroke. 

HuLE  II. — Given,  the  data  and  results  of  the  preceding  nile,  and 
the  position,  A  M,  of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  release;  to  find 
the  ratio  of  lap  on  the  eduction-side  to  half-travel,  and  the  position 
of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  compression.  Produce  F  A  to  L, 
making  AL=:AF;  on  ALas  a  diameter  draw  a  circle  cutting 

AN 
A  M  in  N ;  then    --y  will  be  the  required  ratio  of  lap  at  eduction- 
side  to  half-travel. 

About  A  draw  the  circular  arc  N  P,  cutting  the  circle  A  L 
again  in  P;  join  A  P;  then  AP  will  be  the  required  position  of 
Hie  crank  at  tlie  instant  of  compression, 

KuLB  III. — Given,  the  data  and  results  of  Rule  I.,  and  the 

position,  A  Q,  of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  compression ;  to  find 

the  ratio  of  lap  at  the  eduction-side  to  half-travel,  and  the  position 

of  the  crank  at  the  instant  of  release.     Produce  F  A  as  before ; 

on  AL  =  FAasa  diameter  dmw  a  circle  cutting  A  Q  in  P ; 

A  P 

-T-^  will  be  the  required  ratio  of  lap  at  t/ie  eduction-side  to  ludf 

travel. 

About  A  draw  the  circular  arc  P  N",  cutting  the  circle  A  L 
again  in  N ;  join  A  N ;  A  N  will  be  the  position  of  the  crank  at 
the  instant  of  release. 

,  KuLE  IV. — Given,  the  angular  advance  of  the  eccentric,  the 
half-travel  of  the  slide,  and  the  lap  at  both  sides;  to  find  the 
positions  of  the  crank  at  the  instants  of  admission,  cut-off,  release, 
and  compression.  Draw  the  straight  lines  BAG  and  X  A  a;  per- 
pendicular to  each  other;  and  take  B  and  C  to  repi-esent  the  dead- 
points.  Let  the  arrow  denote  the  direction  of  rotation.  Di-aw 
F  A  L,  making  the  angle  F  A  X  =  the  angular  advance  of  the 
eccentric;    and  make  A  F  =  A  L  =  half-ti-avel.     On  A  F  and 
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A  L  aa  diametcrSy  draw  cirdea.  About  A,  with  a  radios  equal  to 
the  lap  at  the  induction-side,  diuw  an  arc  cutting  the  circle  on 
A  F  in  H  and  G;  also,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  lap  at  the 
eduction-side,  dmw  an  arc  cutting  the  circle  on  A  L  in  N  and  P. 
Draw  the  straight  lines  A  H  E,  A  G  D,  A  N  M,  A  P  Q.  These 
will  represent  respectively  the  positions  of  the  crank  at  the  instants 
of  odmMsion,  cut-off ^  release^  and  compressum. 

The  eccentric  may  act  on  the  slide,  not  directly,  but  through  a 
train  of  levers  and  linkwork.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  application 
of  the  ndes  is  merely  to  substitute  for  the  actual  eccentric-arm  a 
virtual  eccentric-arm  equal  to  the  half-travel  of  the  slide. 

The  effects  of  the  link-motion,  of  double  slides,  and  of  move- 
able slide-valve  seats,  in  modifying  the  length  and  position  of  the 
virtual  eccentric-arm,  have  been  already  described  in  Articles  239 
to  241,  pages  250  to  2G0. 

Section  IL — 0/  Adjustments  for  Clutnging  Si>eed  and  Stroke. 

269.  OMi«nil  EzplanaUoBs. — All  methods  of  changing  the  velo- 
<jity-i'atio  of  an  elementary  combiuation  in  a  machine  operate  by 
changing  the  position  of  their  line  of  connection ;  for  on  the  posi- 
tion of  that  line  the  velocity-ratio  depends,  according  to  the  pruiciple 
already  explained  in  Article  91,  page  78.  In  some  cases  the 
combiuation  contains  two  or  more  pairs  of  acting  surfaces  (such  as 
wheels  or  pulleys),  one  or  other  of  which  can  be  thrown  into  gear 
according  to  the  velocity -ratio  required ;  and  then  it  is  in  general 
necessary  to  stop  the  motion  in  order  to  change  the  velocity-ratio. 
In  other  cases  there  are  contrivances  for  changing  the  velocity-ratio 
by  degrees  while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

In  the  case  of  linkwork  the  change  of  velocity-ratio  is  often 
connected  with  a  change  of  length  of  stroke. 

Many  of  the  most  ordinary  and  useful  adjustments  for  changing 
speed  have  already  been  described  under  the  head  of  elementary 
or  of  aggregate  combinations;  and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  the  present  section  to  refer  to  the  place  where  the  detailed 
description  is  to  be  found. 

Adjustments  for  changing  speed,  like  engaging  and  disengaging- 
gear,  may  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  into  two  classes,  according 
aa  the  connection  is  made  by  pressure  or  by  friction.  In  the  former 
case  the  change  of  velocity-ratio  is  definite,  and  in  most  instances 
sudden ;  in  the  latter  case,  gradual, and  to  a  cei-tain  extent  indefinite. 

270.  ciMMctes  Spcedi  by  FricUMt-WhMis.— To  obtain  changes  of 
speed  by  means  of  friction- wheels,  a  pair  of  parallel  shafts  are  to  be 
provided  with  as  many  pairs  of  wheels  as  there  are  to  be  different 
velocity-ratios ;  each  pair  of  wheels  being  connected  with  each 
other^  not  directly,  but  by  means  of  an  intermediate  idle  wheels 
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which  can  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  at  pleasure,  as  in  the 
second  method  of  disengagement  described  in  Article  262,  page 
297 ;  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  in  that  Article  the 
two  principal  wheels  of  the  pair  are  described  as  being  equal,  in 
the  present  case  they  will  in  general  be  unequaL  The  rule  as  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  line  of  connection  is  the  same.   (See  page  298.) 

A  combination  of  fiiction- wheels  in  which  the  velocity-ratio 
is  changed  by  degrees  during  the 
motion,  is  shown  in  ^g.  221.  (It 
forms  part  of  Morin's  Integrating 
Dynamometer.)  A  is  a  phiue  cir- 
cular disc,  turning  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  own  plane.  B 
is  a  wheel  diiven  by  the  friction  of  Fig.  221. 

the  disc  against  its  edge ;  and  it  turns 

about  an  axis  that  cuts  the  axis  of  A  at  right  angles.  The  angu- 
lar velocity  of  B  varies  proportionally  to  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  A,  and  is  varied  by  altering  that  distance. 

271.  €iuua«iiig  Speed  by  Toothed  Wheciii. — The  ordinary  method 
of  producing  precise  and  definite  changes  of  the  angular  velocity- 
rtitio  of  two  rotating  shafts  is  by  means  of  change-wheels:  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  several  pairs  or  trains  of  wheels,  suited  to  a  cer- 
tain series  of  velocity-mtios ;  and  one  or  other  of  those  paii-s  or 
trains  of  wheels  is  thrown  into  gear  according  to  the  comparative 
speed  that  is  wanted  at  the  time. 

Sometimes  the  wheels  are  made  so  as  to  be  put  on  the  shafts 
and  taken  off  at  pleasure.  If  an  intermediate  idle  wheel  is  not 
used,  between  two  shafts  connected  by  pairs  of  change -wheels,  there 
must  be  as  many  pairs  of  change-wheels  as  there  are  different 
velocity-i-atios;  because  the  sum  of  the  geometrical  radii  of  each 
pair  must  be  equal  to  the  line  of  centi-es;  but  by  the  help  of  an 
intermediate  idle  wheel,  any  two  wheels  which  are  not  so  large  as 
to  touch  each  other  may  be  put  into  connection;  so  that  by  a 
proper  choice  of  numbers  of  teeth,  the  number  of  different  mtios 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  product  of  the  number  of  different 
wheels  that  can  be  fitted  on  one  shaft  into  the  number  that  can 
be  fitted  on  the  other  after  the  first  has  been  fitted. 

Change-wheels  are  frequently  arranged  so  as  to  be  thrown  into 
or  out  of  gear  by  shifting  the  whole  series  longitudinally  along 
with  the  shaft  that  cai'ries  them.  For  example,  in  fig.  222  A  A 
and  BB  are  a  pair  of  parallel  axes;  and  the  transvei-se  lines 
marked  1,  2,  3,  &a,  represent  the  radii  of  two  series  of  change- 
wheels  carried  by  shafts  turning  about  those  axes  respectively. 
To  each  wheel  of  one  series  there  con-esponds  a  wheel  in  the  other 
series,  mai-ked  with  the  same  figure ;  and  any  such  pair  can  bo 
thrown  into  gear  when  required,  by  shifting  the  shaft  A  longitadi- 
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nallj.  To  place  the  wheels  on  the  shafts  so  as  to  occupy  the  least 
])ossible  space,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed : — Let  b  denote 
the  breadth  of  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  pins  a  small  allowance  for  clear- 
ance. Eange  the  radii  of  the  wheels  on  A  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  greatest  shall  be  in  the  middle^  with  a  diminishing  series  on 
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Fig.  222. 

each  side  of  it.  Then,  commencing  at  the  two  ends  of  the  double 
series,  make  the  two  endmost  intervals  between  the  middle  planes 
of  the  wheels  on  the  axis  A  (1  2  and  7  6  in  the  figure),  each  =  6; 
the  pair  of  intervals  next  them  (2  3  and  6  5  in  the  figure),  each 
=  2  6;  the  next  pair  (3  4  and  0  4),  each  =  3  6;  and  so  for  any 
number  of  intervals  that  may  be  required.  Then  make  the  in- 
terval between  the  middle  planes  of  each  pair  of  wheels  on  the  axis 
B  gi'eater  by  one  breadth,  b,  than  the  corresponding  interval  on  the 
axis  A. 

272.  Chancing  Speed  hj  Bands  and  PuHers. — The  most  convenient 
way  of  changing  the  velocity-ratio  of  rotation  of  a  ]mir  of  shafts, 
where  absolute  precision  in  the  ratio  is  not  required,  is  by  means 
of  ** speed-cones"  which  have  already  been  described  in  Article  175, 
page  185.  When  a  series  of  pulleys  is  used  with  radii  changinji: 
step  by  step,  the  motion  must  be  stopped  in  order  to  shift  the  band 
from  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another;  and  this  is  applicable  to  cords 
as  well  as  to  belts.  When  tapering  conoidal  pulleys  are  used,  the 
belt  can  be  shifted,  and  the  velocity-ratio  gradually  changed,  while 
the  machineiy  is  in  motion ;  and  this  is  applicable  to  belts  only. 

273.  Clianglna  Stroke  In  litnkwork. — The  principles  upon  which 
the  length  of  stroke  in  linkwork  depends  have  been  explained  in 
Article  186,  page  197.  When  a  piece  receives  a  reciprocating 
motion  from  a  lever,  a  crank,  or  an  eccentric,  the  simplest  way  of 
changing  the  length  of  sti*oke  is  to  change  the  distance  of  the  con- 
nected point  in  the  lever,  crank,  or  eccentric,  from  its  axis  of 
motion.  In  the  case  of  a  continuously  rotating  crank  or  eccentric, 
this  can  be  done  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw^  the  motion  being 
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stopped  when  an  alteration  is  to  be  made;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
reciprocating  lever,  the  pin  to  which  the  connecting-rod  is  jointed 
may  be  carried  by  a  stud,  capable  of  sliding  in  a  slot  in  the  lever, 
and  having  its  position  in  that  slot  adjusted  by  means  of  a  rod  and 
a  handle  which  can  be  shifted  while  the  machinery  is  in  motion. 
Sufficient  examples  of  the  latter  kind  of  action  have  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  link-motions,  in  Article  240,  pages  253  to 
1^60. 

Fig.  223  represents  a  train  of  linkwork  proposed  by  Willis,  for 
adjustingthe  velocity-ratio 
and  com|)arative  length  of 
sti-oke  of  two  reciprocating 
]K)int8.  The  points  to  be 
connected  are  marked  D 
and  E;  and  D  A  and  E  A 
are  their  lines  of  stroke, 
intersecting  each  other  in 
A.  A  B  is  a  train-anu 
centred  at  A,  and  capable 
of  being  adjusted  to  any 
required  angular  position. 
At  B,  the  other  end  of  the 
train-arm,  is  centred  the 
reciprocating  lever  B  C, 
equal  in  length  to  B  A,  and 
connected  with  the  points 
D  and  E  by  the  links  C  D 
andCK 

While  the  lever  B  C  oscillates  through  a  small  angle  to  either 
side  of  B  A,  the  motions  of  D  and  E  are  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
component  motions  of  C  along  A  D  and  A  E  respectively ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  have,  at  any  given  instant,  the  following  proportion 
very  nearly  exact : — 

Velocitv  of  C :  velocitv  of  D  :  velocity  of  E 
::         BA  :         BE  :         BG; 

in  which  B  F  and  B  G  denote  the  lengths  of  perpendiculai-s  let 
fall  from  B  on  A  D  and  A  E  respectively ;  and  the  same  propor- 
tions hold  very  nearly  for  the  lengths  of  stroke  of  those  three 
points;  hence  those  proportions  can  be  made  to  assume  any  re- 
quired value  while  the  mechanism  is  in  motion,  by  adjusting  the 
position  of  the  train-arm  A  B. 

274.  CbMigIng  Speed  wltli  Hydraallc  CoBnectlen.— The  com- 
parative speed  of  a  piston  driven  by  a  fluid  may  be  altered  by 
altering  the  number  of  driving- pistons  which  force  the  fluid  into 
the  cylinder  of  the  driven  piston  at  the  same  time.     For  example. 


Fig.  223. 
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in  some  hydraulic  presses  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  step  bj  step 
the  ratio  which  the  velocity  of  the  press-plunger  bears  to  that  of 
the  pump-plungers;  and  that  is  done  by  forcing  water  into  the 
press-cylinder  at  first  by  means  of  several  pumps  at  once,  and 
diminishing  their  numb^  as  the  process  goes  on,  until  at  last  only 
one  is  kept  at  work. 


Addendum  to  Akticle  267,  Page  306. 

MM«-TaWea. — Another  class  of  rotating  slide-valves  is  that  in 
which  the  seat  of  the  valve  forms  part  of  a  cylindrical  surface, 
usually  concave;  the  face  of  the  valve  forms  an  arc  of  a  correspond- 
ing cylindrical  surface,  convex  when  the  seat  is  concave ;  and  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  valve  takes  place  by  rocking,  or  oscillat- 
ing rotation,  about  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces.  The  "  Cor- 
liss "  valves  are  an  example  of  this. 

A  straight-sliding  slide-valve  and  its  seat  are  also  sometimes  of 
a  cylindrical  form,  the  reciprocating  motion  taking  place  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

There  are  instances  of  plane-faced  slide-valves  which  have  motions 
of  curvilinear  translation,  produced  by  aggi*egate  combinations  of 
iinkwork :  for  example,  Hunt's  slide-valves. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BUMMARY  OF  QENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

275.  NatoM  and  DftWaUn  of  the  Sabj««t.— In  the  present  Part 
of  this  work,  machines  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  modify- 
ing motion,  but  also  as  modifying  force,  and  transmitting  energy 
from  one  body  to  another.  The  theory  of  machines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  trains  of  mech- 
anism; and  therefore  much  of  the  present  part  of  this  treatise 
will  consist  of  references  back  to  Part  I.* 

There  are  two  fundamentally  diflerent  ways  of  considering  a 
machine,  each  of  which  must  be  employed  in  succession,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  working. 

I.  In  the  first  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  a  certain  period  of  time,  with  a  view  to  the  determination 
of  its  efpiciekcy;  that  is,  the  i-atio  which  the  usefvl  part  of  its 
work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
every  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical;  and  there- 
fore the  princij^le  of  the  equality  of  energy  and  work  is  fulfilled, 
either  constantly,  or  periodically  at  the  end  of  each  period  or  cycle 
of  changes  in  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

II.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  considered  the  action  of  the 
machine  during  intervals  of  time  less  than  its  period  or  cycle,  if 
its  motion  is  periodic,  in  order  to  determine  the  law  of  the  periodic 
changes  in  the  motions  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  machine  con- 
sists, and  of  the  periodic  or  reciprocating  foi*ces  by  which  such 
changes  are  produced. 

The  present  Chapter  contains  a  summary  of  the  principles  of 
dynamics — that  word  being  taken  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  FhilosophT/,  to 

•  A  large  portion  of  the  present  Part,  and  especially  of  the  second  Chapter, 
althongh  originally  written  for  this  work,  has  already  appeared  as  an  Intro- 
dnction  to  A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers;  for  that 
book  would  have  been  incomplete  withoat  an  explanation  of  the  dynamical 
principles  of  the  aotioa  of  mar.hinefl  in  general 
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denote  the  science  of  forces,  whether  employed  in  balancing  each 
other  or  in  producing  motion.  The  ensuing  Chapters  will  contain 
the  8|iecial  application  of  those  principles  to  machines. 

276.  Forcea— Action  and  Be-ncUon.— £very  force  is  an  action 
exerted  between  a  pair  of  bodies,  tending  to  alter  their  condition 
as  to  relative  rest  and  motion ;  and  it  is  exerted  equally,  and  in 
contrary  directions,  upon  each  body  of  the  j>air.  That  is  to  say, 
if  A  and  B  be  a  pair  of  bodies  acting  mechanically  on  each  other, 
the  force  exerted  by  A  upon  B  is  equal  iu  magnitude  and  contrary 
in  direction  to  the  force  exerted  by  B  upon  A.  Tliis  pi-iuciple  is 
sometimes  called  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  i-elative  motion,  explained  in  Article  42,  page  21. 

The  forces  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  machines  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  Gravity,  exerted  between  the  parts  of  the  machine,  fixed  and 
moving,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth.  The  action  of  the  earth 
on  the  machine  alone  requires  to  be  considered  in  practice;  for 
although  the  re-action  of  the  machine  on  the  earth  is  equal  and 
opposite,  the  enormous  mass  of  the  earth,  as  compared  with  the 
machine,  causes  the  effects  of  that  re-action  to  be  inappi*eciable. 
This  is  the  only  case  in  which  re-action  may  be  disregarded. 

II.  Forces  exerted  between  parte  of  the  machine  and  contiguous 
external  bodies,  solid  or  fluid.  Sometimes  those  bodies  support 
the  foundations  of  the  machine:  sometimes  they  drive  the 
machinery ;  as  when  the  impulse  or  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  drives 
an  engine:  sometimes  they  are  moved  by  it;  as  in  the  lifting  of 
loads,  the  overcoming  of  friction  against  external  bodies,  the 
working  of  machine  tools,  <fcc. 

III.  Forces  exerted  between  a  moving  piece  and  tJie  frame,  at 
their  bearing  surfaces.  These  forces  may  be  distinguished  into 
pressure  and  friction.  By  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  bearings 
the  moving  piece  is  kept  in  its  proper  place  and  ^mth;  by  friction 
its  motion  is  resisted.  The  equal  and  opposite  re-actions  of  the 
moving  piece  on  the  frame  tend  to  strain  the  frame;  and  the 
making  of  the  frame  so  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  them  involves 
questions  of  strength,  belonging  to  the  Third  Part  of  this  treatise. 

IV.  Forces  exerted  between  connected  moving  pieces.  These  toa 
may  be  distinguished  into  pressui-e  and  friction. 

When  exerted  along  the  line  of  connection,  they  serve  to  trans- 
mit motion  and  motive  power;  when  exei*ted  transversely  to  it, 
they  i)roduce  either  a  straining  effect,  or  a  waste  of  mechanical 
work,  or  both.  Here  the  equality  of  action  and  re-action  is  of 
great  importance.  The  force  which  is  exerted  between  a  driver 
and  a  follower  along  their  line  of  connection  is  a  driving  force, 
otherwise  called  an  effort,  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  follower^ 
and  a  resistance  as  i-egards  the  motion  of  the  driver. 
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v.  Foi-ces  exerted  between  the  different  parts  of  one  piece, 
"vvLether  fixed  or  moving.  These  constitute  the  stress,  by  which 
the  piece  resists  the  tendency  of  the  forces  applied  to  it  externally 
to  overstrain  it  or  to  break  it;  and  they  belong  to  the  subject  of 
the  Thii-d  Part 

277.  Forces,  how  Detrrmined  and  ExprcMMsd. — A  force,  aS  re- 
spects one  of  the  two  bodies  between  which  it  acts,  is  determined, 
or  made  known,  when  the  following  three  things  are  known 
i-especting  it:— first,  the  place,  or  part  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  applied;  secondly,  the  direction  of  its  action;  thirdly,  its 
magnitude. 

The  Place  of  the  application  of  a  force  to  a  body  may  be  the 
whole  of  its  volume,  as  in  the  case  of  gravity;  or  the  surface  at 
Tvhich  two  bodies  touch  each  other,  or  the  bounding  surface 
between  two  parts  of  the  same  body,  as  in  the  case  of  pressure, 
tension,  shearing  stress,  and  friction. 

Thus  every  force  has  its  action  distributed  over  a  cei*tain  space, 
either  a  volume  or  a  surface ;  and  a  force  concentiuted  at  a  single 
point  has  no  real  existence.  Nevei-theless,  in  investigations  respect- 
ing the  action  of  a  distributed  force  upon  the  position  and  move- 
ments, as  a  whole,  of  a  rigid  body,  or  of  a  body  which  without 
error  may  be  treated  as  rigid,  like  the  solid  parts  of  a  machine, 
iixed  or  moving,  that  force  may  be  treated  as  if  it  were  con- 
centrated at  a  point  or  points,  determined  by  suitable  i)ro- 
cesses;  and  such  is  the  use  of  those  numerous  propositions  in  statics 
which  relate  to  forces  concentrated  at  points;  or  single  forces,  as 
they  are  called. 

The  Direction  of  a  force  is  that  of  the  motion  which  it  tends 
to  produce.  A  straight  line  drawn  through  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  a  single  force,  and  along  its  direction,  is  the  line  of  action 
of  that  force. 

The  Magnitudes  of  two  forces  are  equal  when,  being  applied  to 
the  same  body  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same  line  of  action, 
they  balance  each  other. 

The  magnitude  of  a  force  is  expressed  arithmetically  by  stating 
in  numbers  its  ratio  to  a  certain  unit  or  standard  of  force,  which 
for  practical  purposes  is  usually  the  v^eight  (or  attraction  towards 
the  earth),  at  a  certain  latitude,  and  at  a  certain  level,  of  a  known 
mass  of  a  certain  matenal.  Thus  the  British  unit  of  force  is  the 
standard  pound  avoirdupois;  which  is  the  weight,  in  the  latitude 
of  London,  of  a  certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  a  public  office. 
(See  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  72;  also  a  paper  by  Professor 
"W.  H.  Miller,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1856.) 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  or  of  compliance  with  custom,  other 
units  of  weight  are  occasionally  employed  in  Britain,  bearing  cei-tain 
ratios  to  the  standard  pound;  such  as — 
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The  grain  =  r»V(r  of  a  ponnd  avoirdnpois. 
The  troy  pound  =  5,760  grains  =  0*82285714  pound  avoirdnpoiii 
The  hundredweight  =112  pounds  avoirdupois. 
The  ton  =  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  French  standard  of  weight  is  the  kilogrammej  which  is  the 
weight,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  of  a  certain  piece  of  platinum  kept 
in  a  public  office.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  decimetre  of  pure  water,  measured  at  the  temperature  at 
which  the  density  of  water  is  greatest — viz.,  4°-l  centigrade,  or 
Sd""-^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  the  pressure  which  supports  a  baro- 
metric column  of  760  millimetres  of  mercury;  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
little  greater. 

A  comparison  of  French  and  British  measures  of  weight  and  of 
size  is  given  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

A  kilogramme  is  2*20462125  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
A  pound  avoirdupois  is  0-4535926525  of  a  kilogramme. 

For  scientific  purposes,  forces  are  sometimes  expressed  in 
Absolute  Units,  The  "Absolute  Unit  of  Force"  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  the  force  which,  acting  on  an  unit  of  mass  for  an  unit  of 
time,  produces  an  unit  of  velocity. 

The  unit  of  time  employed  is  always  a  second. 

The  unit  of  velocity  is  in  Britain  one  foot  per  second;    in 

France  one  mtitre  per  second. 
The  unit  of  muss  is  the  mass  of  so  much  matter  as  weighs  one 
unit  of  weight   near  the   level  of  the  sea,  and   in   some 
definite  latitude. 
In  Britain  the  latitude  chosen  is  that  of  London;  in  France, 

that  of  Pans. 
In  Britain  the  unit  of  weight  chosen  is  sometimes  a  grain, 
sometimes  a  pound  avoirdupois;  and  it  is  equal  to  32*187 
of  the  corresponding  absolute  units  of  force.     In  France  the 
unit  of  weight  chosen  is  eitlier  a  gramme  or  a  kilogramme, 
and  it  is  equal  to  9*8087  of  the   corresponding  absolute 
units  of  force.     Each  of  those  co-efficients  is  denoted  by  the 
letter  g, 
A  single  force  may  be  represented  in  a  drawing  by  a  straight 
line;  the  position  of  the  line  showing  the  line  of  action  of  the  force, 
and  an  arrow-head  its  direction ;  a  point  in  the  line  marking  the 
point  of  application  of  the  force ;  and  the  length  of  the  line  repre- 
senting the  magnitude  of  the  force. 

277  A.  BIcaiMirM  •€  F«rce  and  Haas. — If  by  the  unit  of  force 
is  understood  the  weight  of  a  certain  standard,  such  as  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  then  the  mass  of  that  standard  is  1  -f-  ^;  and 
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the  unit  of  mass  is  pr  times  the  mass  of  the  standard;  and  this 
is  the  most  convenient  system  for  calculations  connected  with 
mechanical  engineering,  and  is  therefore  followed  in  the  present 
work. 

But  if  we  take  for  the  unit  of  mass,  the  mass  of  the  standard 
itself,  then  the  unit  of  force  is  the  absolute  unU;  and  the  weight  of 
the  standard  in  such  units  is  expressed  hy  g;  for  ^  is  the  velocity 
which  a  body's  own  weight,  acting  unbalanced,  impresses  on  it 
in  a  second.  This  is  the  system  employed  in  many  scientific 
writings,  and  in  paiiiicular,  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Fhilo- 
aophy.  It  has  great  advantages  in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  but 
its  use  in  calculations  for  practical  purposes  would  be  inconvenient,, 
because  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  expressing  forces  in  terms  of 
the  standard  of  weight 

278.   ReMiltant  and   Component  Forces — Tbeir  ^ng^itndc. — The 

Resultant  of  any  combination  of  forces  applied  to  one  body  is  a 
single  force  capable  of  balancing  that  single  force  which  balances 
the  combined  forces;  that  is  to  say,  the  resultant  of  the  combined 
forces  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  force  which  balances  the 
combined  forces,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  forces  so  far  as 
the  balance  of  the  body  is  concerned.  The  combined  forces  are 
called  components  of  their  resultant. 

The  resultant  of  a  set  of  mutually  balanced  forces  is  nothing. 

The  magnitudes  and  directions  of  a  resultant  force  and  of  its  com* 
ponents  are  related  to  each  other  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  velocities  and  directions  of  resultant  and  component  motions; 
and  all  the  rules  of  Article  41,  pages  18  to  21,  are  applicable  to 
forces  as  well  as  to  motions,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  resultant,  if  the  components  act  through 
one  point,  the  resultant  acts  through  that  i)oint  also ;  but  if  the 
components  do  not  act  through  one  point,  the  position  of  the 
resultant  is  to  be  found  by  methods  which  will  be  stated  further 
on. 

The  following  are  additional  rules  as  to  resultant  and  component 
forces  not  explicitly  given  in  Article  41  : — 

I.  If  the  component  forces  act  along  one  line,  all  in  the  same 
direction,  their  resultant  is  equal  to  their  sum ;  if  some  act  in  one 
direction  and  some  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  resultant  is  their 
algebraical  sum;  that  is  to  say,  add  together  separately  the  forcea 
which  act  in  the  two  contrary  directions  respectively;  the  difference 
of  the  two  sums  will  be  the  amount  of  the  resultant,  and  its- 
direction  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  forces  whose  sum  is 
the  greater.  This  principle  applies  also  to  the  inagnUudes  and 
directions  of  parallel  forces  not  acting  in  one  line. 

II.  Triangle  of  Forces, — Given,  the  directions  of  three  forces 
which  balance  each  other,  acting  in  one  plane  and  through  one 
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point ;  construct  a  triangle  whose  sides  make  the  same  angles  with 
each  other  that  the  directions  of  the  forces  do ;  the  proportions  of 
the  forces  to  each  other  will  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  that  triangle.  Unless  three  forces  act  in  one 
plane  and  through  one  point,  they  cannot  balance  each  other. 

To  solve  the  same  question  by  calculation ;  let  A,  B,  C,  stand 
for  the  magnitudes  of  the  three  forces ;  A  O  B,  B  O  C,  C  O  A,  for 
the  angles  between  their  directions;  then 

sin  B  O  C  :  sin  C  O  A  :  sin  A  O  B  :  :  A  :  B  :  C. 

Each  of  those  three  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant 
of  the  other  two. 

III.  Pohjgon  of  Forces, — To  find  the  resultant  of  any  number 

(Fp  Fg,  F3,  «fcc.,  ^g.  224),  of  forces  in  diffei-eut  directions,  acting 

through  one  point,  O.     Commence  at  the  point  of  application,  and 

construct  a  chain  of  lines  representing  the   forces  in  magnitude, 

and  I  ai-allel  to  them  in  direction,  (O  A  =  and  ||  Fj,  A  B  =  and 

]|  Fg,  B  C  =  and  ||  F3,  «kc.)     Let  D  be  the  end  of  that  chain ;  join 

^  ^         O  D;  this  will  represent  the  required 

7^       I^^^A        resultant;  and  a  force  (Fg)  equal  and 

^^^"-'^-.^^^^    ^--''' '  /    \      f>Pposite  to  O  D  will  balance  the  given 

'^ — ^ — '^^   forces.     This  rule  applies  to  the  pro- 

"^y^  V^^"""-%<:/^      j^c^iow*  of  the  forces  on  any  given 

* i;r;>"'"'  ^  Pl^ne. 

"*'  To  solve  the  same  question  by  cal- 

Fig.  224.  culatioa  instead  of  by  construction  : — 

IV.  (When  the  forces  act  in  one 
plane,)  Assume  any  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
as  axes;  resolve  each  force  into  two  components  (X,  Y)  along  those 
axes;  take  the  result^ints  of  those  components  along  the  two  axes 
separately  (2  X,  2  Y);  these  will  be  the  rectangular  components 
ofUie  reaaUant  'R  o/olU  thejorcen;  that  is  to  say, 

and  if  «  be  the  angle  which  R  makes  with  X, 

2X     .  2  Y 

cos  •  =  -x>~^  sin  »  =  -^ij-. 

V.  (When  the  forces  act  in  different  planes.)  Assume  any 
three  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  axes;  resolve  each 
force  into  three  components  (X,  Y,  Z)  along  those  axes;  take  the 
resultants  of  the  components  along  the  three  axes  separately  (2  X, 
2  Y,  2  Z);  these  will  be  the  rectangular  components  of  the  resiUtant 
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of  all  Hie  forces;  and  ite  magnitude  and  direction  will  be  given  by 
l^e  following  equations: — 

R  =a/   |(2X)2  +  (2  Y)2  +  (2Z)«l. 

2X  ^      2Y  2Z 

cos  «   =   -^R—;   COS  P  =  ~R~^    ^^  ^  ~  "R"' 

279.  Conplca. — In  ^f^,  225,  let  F,  F  I'epreaent  a  couple  of  equal, 
parallel,  and  opposite  forces,  applied  to  a  rigid  body,  and  not  acting 
in  the  same  line;  L,  the  jierpendicular 
distance  l)etween  their  lines  of  action; 
then  F  is  the  force  of  the  couple,  L  the  p 
arm,  span,  or  leverage;  and  the  product 
force  X  leverage  =  F  L  is  the  statical 
itnomerU  of  the  couple,  which  is  right  or 
lefb-handed  accoinling  as  the  couple  tends  ^  pj  225 
to  impress  right-handed  or  left-handed 

rotation  on  the  body  (Article  48,  page  25).  All  the  forces  which 
produce  and  resist  the  motion  of  rotating  pieces  in  a  machine 
act  in  couples.  Couples  of  equal  moment  acting  in  the  same 
•direction  and  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  parallel  planes,  are  equivaleni 
to  each  other. 

Comparison  0/  Measures  of  Statical  Moment 

Hilogrammbtrefl. 

Inch-lb.  = 0011521 

12  =  1    Ft.-lb.  = 0-138254 

112=         9§  =       I  Inch-cwt.  = 1*29037 

1,344=      112    =     12  =     I    Foot-cwt.  = 15-4844 

2,240  =      i86|  =     20  =     i|  =     I  Inch-ton  = 258074 

36,880  =  2,240    =  240  =  20    =  12  =  I  Foot-ton  =309-689 

I.  To  find  the  resultant  moment  of  any  number  of  couples 
acting  on  a  rigid  body  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  ])arallel  planes. 
Take  the  sums  of  the  right-handed  and  left-handed  moments 
separately ;  the  difference  between  those  sums  will  be  the  result- 
ant moment,  which  will  be  right-handed  or  lefb-handed  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  moments  whose  sum  is  the  gi-eater. 

II.  To  represent  the  moment  of  a  couple  by  a  single  line.  Upon 
any  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  couple,  set  off  a  length 
proportional  to  the  moment  (O  M,  fig.  225),  in  such  a  direction 
that  to  a  spectator  looking  from  O  towards  M  the  couple  shall 
seem  right-handed.     The  line  O  M  is  called  the  aoois  of  the  couple. 

Couples  as  represented  by  their  axes  are  compounded  and  re- 
solved like  velocities,  and  like  single  forces,  by  the   Rules  oi 

Y 
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Fig.  226. 


Article  41,  pages  18  to  21,  and  by  those  of  Article  278,  pa^o 
319. 

III.  To  find  the  resultant  of  a  single  force,  F,  applied  to  a  rigid 
body  at  O,  and  a  couple,  M,  acting  on  the  same  body  in  the  same 

or  in  a  parallel  plane.  Conceive 
the  force  F  to  be  shifted  in 
that  plane,  parallel  to  itself,  to 
the  left  if  the  couple  is  right- 
banded,  to  the  right  if  the  couple 
is  left-handed,  through  a  dis- 
tance, O  A,  found  by  dividing 
M  by  F.  The  shifted  single 
force,  F  acting  through  A,  will 
be  the  resultant  required. 
(The  combination  of  a  single 

force  with  a  couple  acting  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 

action  of  the  force  cannot  be  further  simplified.) 

IV.  To  i-esolve  a  single  foi*ce  into  a  single  force  acting  in  a  dif- 
ferent but  parallel  line,  and  a  couple.  In  fig.  227,  let  F  be  the 
given  force  acting  in  the  line  E  D,  and  B  a  given  point  not  in  E  D. 
Through  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  contrary  forces  to  act  i» 
a  line  parallel  to  E  D;  viz.,  +  F  equal  to  F  and  in  the  same 

direction ;  and  —  P  equal  to  F  and  in  the  con^ 
trary  direction;  also,  let  fall  B  A  perpendicular 
to  E  D.  Then  the  original  force  F  acting  through 
A  is  resolved  into  the  equal  and  parallel  force  F" 
acting  through  B,  and  the  couple  of  forces  F  and 
—  F',  with  the  arm  A  B  and  moment  F  x  A  B; 
which  couple  is  light  or  left-handed  accoi*ding  as 
B  lies  to  the  right  or  left  of  F,  relatively  to  a 
i  ^  spectator  looking  in  the  direction  towards  which 
"^  Facts. 

F  X  A  B  is  called  tite  moment  of  the  force  F 
relatively  to  tfie  point  B;  or  relatively  to  the 
cuds  O  X  traversing  B  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  F  and  A  B;  or  relatively 
to  a  plane  traversing  B  perpendicularly  to  A  B. 
280.  PanUlcl  F«reea. — I.  To  find  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  . 
forces.  The  resultant  is  in  the  same  ]>lane  with,  and  parallel  to> 
the  components.  It  is  their  sum  or  difference,  according  as  they 
act  in  the  same  or  contrary  directions ;  and  in  the  latter  case  its 
direction  is  that  of  the  greater  component.  To  find  its  line  of 
action  by  construction,  proceed  as  follows : — Fig.  228  representing 
the  case  in  which  the  components  act  in  the  same  direction,  fig. 
229  that  in  which  they  act  in  contrary  directions.  Let  A  D  and 
B  E  be  the  components.     Join  A  £  and  B  D,  cutting  each  other 


Fig.  227. 
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in  F.     In  B  D  (produced  in  fig.  229)  take  B  G  =  D  F.    Through 
G  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  components;  this  will  be  the  line  of 


action  of  the  i*esultant.  To  find  its  magnitude  by  construction: 
parallel  to  A  E,  draw  B  C  and  D  H,  cutting  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  in  C  and  H;  C  H  will  represent  the  i*esultant 
required;  and  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  C  H  will  balance  A  D 
and  BE. 

To  find  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  by  calculation;  make 
either 


^  ^  =       OH      ^  0^^^  =  — CH 


When  the  two  given  parallel  forces  are  opposite  and  equal,  they 
form  a  couple,  and  have  no  single  resultant. 

II.  To  find  the  relative  proportions  of 
three  parallel  forces  which  balance  each  other, 
acting  in  one  plane:  their  lines  of  action 
being  given.  Across  the  three  lines  of  action, 
in  any  convenient  position,  draw  a  straight 
line  A  0  B,  fig.  230,  and  measure  the  dis- 
tances between  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  j^ 
lines  of  action.  Then  each  force  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  distance  between  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  other  two.  The  direction  of 
the  middle  force,  C,  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
otlier  two  forces,  A  and  B. 

In  symbols,  let  A,  B,  and  0  be  the  forces;  then, 


Fig.280L 
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A  +  B  +  C=0;AB:BC:CA::C:A:B. 

Each  of  the  three  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of 
the  other  two;  and  each  pair  of  forces  are 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  components  of  the 
third.  Hence  this  rule  sei-ves  to  resolve  a 
given  force  into  two  parallel  components 
acting  in  given  lines  in  th«  same  plane. 

III.  To  find  the  relative  proportions  of  four 

pamllel  forces  which  balance  each  other,  not 

acting  in  one  plane :  their  lines  of  action  being 

given.     Conceive  a  plane  to  cross  the  lines  of 

Fig.  281.  action  in  any  convenient  position ;   and  in 

i^g.  231  or  fig.  232,  let  A,  B,  C,  D  repi-esent 

the  points  where  the  four  lines  of  action  cut  the  plane.     Draw  the 

j^  six   straight  lines  joining  those   four  points  by 

pairs.     Then  the  force  which   acts  through  each 

point  will  be  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  triangle 

formed  by  the  other  three  points. 

In  fig.  231  the  directions  of  the  forces  at  A,  B, 

i>  and  C  are  the  same,  and  are  contrary  to  that  of 

Fig.  282.        the  force  at  D.     In  fig.  232  the  forces  at  A  and  D 

act  in  one  direction,  and  those  at  B  and  C  in  the 

contrary  direction. 

In  symbols, 

A  +  B  +  C  +  D  =  0; 

BCD:CDA:DAB:ABC 

:  :      A     :      B       :       C      :      D. 

Each  of  the  four  forces  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant 
of  the  other  three;  and  each  set  of  three  forces  are  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  corajwnents  of  the  fourth.  Hence  the  rule  serves 
to  resolve  a  force  into  three  i)arallel  components  not  acting  in  one 
plane. 

IV.  To  find  the  Resultant  of  any  number  of  Parallel  Forces,  For 
the  magnitude  and  direi^tion  of  the  resultant  take  the  algebraical 
sum  of  the  components  as  if  they  acted  along  one  line  (Article 
278,  page  319).  This  may  be  denoted  by  R  =  2  F.  For  the 
position  of  the  resultant  proceed  as  follows : — In  any  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  parallel  forces  take  an  axis 
of  moments  in  any  convenient  position.  Multiply  each  component 
force  (F)  by  its  perpendicular  distance  (x)  from  that  axis,  so  as  to 
obtain  its  moment  (F  x)  relatively  to  the  axis.  Mark  those 
moments  as  positive  or  negative  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  tend  to  turn  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied  about  the 
axis;  and  take  their  algebraical  sum,  which  will  be  the  resrdtanL 
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moment  Ql  =  2 'Fa;).  Divide  the  resultant  moment  by  tbe  result- 
ant force ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  from  the  axis  of  moments;  viz : — 

M     2Fa; 


«n  = 


R""    2F 


The  algebraical  sign  of  this  distance  will  indicate  its  direction. 

Take  another  axis  of  moments  in  the  same  plane,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  first  axis;  and  by  a  similar  operation  find  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  resultant  from  the  second  axis. 
The  position  of  the  resultant  will  then  be  completely  deter- 
mined. 

If  R  =  0,  the  resultant  is  a  couple.  If  M  =  0,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  traverses  the  axis  of  moments. 

281.  SpeclHc  GraTllj — IffcnriiiCM — Denslfr— Balklncss. — I.  Specifio 
Gravity  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  a  given  sub- 
stance to  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  pure  .water  at  a  standard 
temperature.  In  Britain  the  standard  temperature  is  62°  Fabr.  = 
16°-67  Cent.  In  France  it  is  the  temperature  of  the  maximum 
density  of  water  =  3°-94  Cent.  =  39°-l  Fahr. 

In  rising  from  39°*1  Fahr.  to  62''  Fahr.,  pure  water  expands  in 
the  ratio  of  1 001118  to  1 ;  but  that  difference  is  of  no  consequence 
in  calculations  of  specific  gravity  for  engineering  purposes. 

II.  The  Heaviness  of  any  substance  is  the  weight  of  an  unit  of . 
volume  of  it  in  units  of  weight.  In  British  measures  heaviness  is 
most  conveniently  expressed  in  lbs,  avoirdupois  to  the  cubic  foot;  in 
French  measures,  in  Mlogrammes  to  the  cubic  decimetre  (or  to  the  litre). 
The  values  of  the  heaviness  of  water  at  39°*1  Fahr.,  and  at  62° 
Fahr.,  are  respectively  62*425  and  62-355  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 

III.  The  Density  of  a  substance  is  either  the  number  of  units  of 
mass  in  an  unit  of  volume,  in  which  case  it  is  equal  to  the  heavi- 
ness,— or  the  mtio  of  the  mass  of  a  given  volume  of  the  substance 
to  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  in  which  case  it  is  equal 
to  the  specific  gravity.  In  its  application  to  gases,  the  term 
"  Density'*  is  often  used  to  denote  the  ratio  of  the  heaviness  of  a 
given  gas  to  that  of  air,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

IV.  The  BuUciness  of  a  substance  is  the  number  of  units  of 
volume  which  an  unit  of  weight  fills;  and  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
heaviness.  In  British  measures  bulkiness  is  most  conveniently 
expressed  in  cubic  feet  to  tJie  lb,  avoirdupois;  in  French  measures, 
in  cubic  decimetres  (or  in  litre.*?)  to  tlis  kilogramiTtie, 

Rise  of  temperature  produces  (with  certain  exceptions)  increase  of 
bulkiness.  The  following  are  examples  of  rates  of  expansion  in  bulk, 
in  lising  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water:  that  is 
from  0°  Cent  or  32^*  Fahr.,  to  100°  Cent,  or  212°  Fahr.  The  linear 
expansion  of  a  solid  body  is  one-third  of  its  expansion  in  bulk. 
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Perfect  gases,  0*365 ;  air  at  ordinary  pressures,  0-366 ;  water, 
0*04775;  spirit  of  wine,  01112;  naercury,  0*018153;  oil,  linseed 
and  olive,  0*08 ;  wrought  iron  and  steel,  0*0036  ;  cast  iron,  00033 ; 
copper,  0*0055;  bronze,  00054;  brass,  00065:  brick,  commoOy 
0*0106;  fire-brick,  00015;  glass,  0*0027. 

Table  of  Heaviness  and  Specific  Grayitt. 

Weight  of  ft  eoble 
foot  In 

Gases,  at  32®  Fahr.,  and  under  one  atmosphere : —  ^^'  •▼oirdupoto. 

Air, 0*080728 

Carbonic  acid, 0*12344 

Hydrogen, 0*005592 

Oxygen, 0089256 

Nitrogen, 0*078596 

Steam  (ideal), 0*05022 

Liquids,  at  32'*  Fahr.  (except  Water,  ^®^^f^£^"^  ^l^ 

which  is  taken  at  39°* i  Fahr.) : —  itm.  ftToirdupou.       pure  w»ter  =  l 

Water,  pure,  at  39°*i, 62*425  i*ooo 

„      sea,  ordinary, 64*05  1*026 

Alcohol,  pure, 49*38  0*791 

„         proof  spirit, 57'i8  0*916 

JSther, 44*70  0*716 

Mercury, 848*75  13*596 

Naphtha, 52*94  0*848 

Oil^  linseed, 58*68  0*940 

>>    olive, 57*12  0*915 

„    whale, 57*62  0-923 

„    of  turpentine, 54*3i  0*870 

Petroleum, 54'8i  0*878 

Solid  Mineral  Substances,  non-metallic : — 

Brick, 125  to  135  2  to  2'i67 

Brickwork, 112  i-8 

Coal,  anthracite, 100  1*603 

„     bituminous, 77*4  to  89*9  1*24  to  1*44 

Coke, 62*43to  103*6  1*00  to  i*66 

Glass,  crown,  average, 156  2*5 

>,     flint,           „       187  30 

„     green,         „       169  27 

„     plate,          „       169  2*7 

Granite, 164  to  172  2*63  to  2*76 

Limestone  (including  marble),  169  to  175  2*7  to  2*8 

„          magnesian, 178  2*85 

Masonry, 116  to  144  1*85  to  2-3 
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Solid  Mineral  Substances,  non-       weightofacawo  ^2^5? 

,    ,  1 .                  .          ,  'oot  in  gravity, 

metaJllC — continued,  U^  iToIrdupoIs.       pnro  water  =  l. 

Mortar, 109  175 

Sand  (damp), 118  1*9 

,,     (dry), 88-6  1-42 

Sandstone,  average, 144  2*3 

„         various  kinds, 130  to  157  2*08  to  2*52 

Metals,  solid : — 

Bi-aas,  cast, 487105^4*4  7*8  to  8*4 

„      wire, 533  854 

Bronze, 524  84 

Copper,  cast, 537  86 

„       sheet, 549  88 

„       hammered, 556  8*9 

Gold, 1186  to  1224  19  to  19*6 

Iron,  cast,  various, 434  to  456  695  to  73 

„         average, 444  711 

Iron,  -wrought,  various, 474to  487  7  -6  to  7  -8 

„            average, 480  7-69 

Lead, 712  11-4 

Platinum, 1311  to  1373  21  to  22 

Silver, 655  10*5 

Steel, 48710493  78  to  7*9 

Tin, 456  to  468  73  to  75 

Zinc, 42410449  6*8  to  7*2 

Timber  : — * 

Ash, 47  0753 

Bamboo, 25  0*4 

Beech, 43  069 

Box, 60  0*96 

Elm, 34  0544 

Fir :  Red  Pine, 301044  0*481007 

„       Spruce, 30  to  44  0*481007 

„       American  Yellow  Pine,  29  0*46 

„       Larch, 31*035  05  to  0-56 

Mahogany,  Honduras, 35  0*56 

„           Spanish, 53  085 

Oak,  European, 43  to  62  0*69100-99 

„     American,  Eed, 54  0*87 

Teak, 41  to  55  o*66  to  o*88 

Willow, 25  04 

Yew, 50  08 

*  The  Timber  in  every  case  is  rapposed  to  be  dry. 
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Weight  of  Cubes,  Rods,  Plates,  Bars,  and  Spheres. 

A.  B.  a  D.         £.         p. 

CnWo         ^R^        ^!*    irr;%     Cubic     ^J^ 
Inch.        1ft  long      Iftxl   ^'i^V        'oot-       lili? 
lln.diftm.    liLxlln.      ^  ^  **»•  <"*°*- 

Ibt.  lbs.  lb«.  IbB.  lbs. 

Brass,  cast,  average,...  0298  2-8i  3-58  430  516  0*156 

„     wii-e, 0-308  291  370  44-4  533  0-162 

Bronze,..  0303  286  364  43-7  524  0159 

Copper,  sheet, 0-318  2-99  381  4575  549  o-i66 

„       hammered,....  0322  303  386  463  556  0-168 

Iron,  cast,  average,....  0257  2-42  308  37-0  444  0-134 

Iron,wrought,avei'age,  0*278  2*62  3-33  40-0  480  0-146 

Lead, 0*412  3-88  4-94  593  712  0216 

Steel,  average, 0*283  2*67  3-40  408  490  0*148 

Tin,average, 0-267  2*52  321  38*5  462  0-140 

Zinc,  average, 0-252  238  303  363  436  0*132 

282.  Ccnfrc  of  Grarhj—^ornvrnt  of  Welnht.— KuLE  I. — The  centre 
of  gi-avity  of  a  body  of  uniform  heavinesR  ia  its  centre  of  magnitude. 
(See  sup] element  to  this  Chapter,  page  334.) 

Rule  II. — To  find  the  moment  of  a  body's  weight  relatively  to 
a  given  plane  of  momenta  ;  multiply  the  weight  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  body's  centre  of  gravity  from  the  given  plane. 

Note. — In  comparing  together  or  combining  the  moments  of 
weights  which  lie  some  at  one  side  and  some  at  the  other  side  of  a 
plane  of  momenta,  those  moments  are  to  be  distinguished  into 
positive  and  negative,  according  to  the  sides  of  the  plane  at  which 
the  weights  lie. 

Rule  III. — To  find  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  a  set  of 
detached  bodies;  find  their  several  moments  relatively  to  a  con- 
venient fixed  plane ;  find  the  resultant  of  those  moments  by  adding 
together,  sepamtely,  the  positive  and  negative  moments,  and  taking 
the  difference  between  the  two  sums,  which  will  be  positive  or 
negative  according  as  the  positive  or  negative  sum  is  the  greater. 
Divide  that  resultant  moment  by  the  total  weight ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fixed  plane ;  and  its  positive  or  negative  sign  will  show  at 
which  side  of  the  plane  that  centre  lies.  If  necessary,  repeat  the 
same  jjrocess  for  a  second  and  a  third  fixed  plane,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  required  centre  completely.  The  two  or 
three  planes  (as  the  case  may  be)  are  usually  taken  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 

Rule  IV. — To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  consisting  of 
parts  of  unequal  heaviness;  find  separately  the  centres  of  those 
parts,  and  treat  them  as  detached  weights  by  Rule  III. 
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283.  Tbe  Ccaire  of  Prcnnre  in  a  plane  surface  is  the  point 
traversed  by  the  resultant  of  a  pressure  that  is  exerted  at  that 
surface. 

HuLE. — Conceive  that  upon  the  pressed  surface  as  a  base,  there 
stands  a  prismatic  solid  of  a  height  at  each  point  of  that  surface 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure;  the  point  in  the 
pressed  surface  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of 
magnitude  of  the  solid  (see  supplement  to  this  Chapter)  will  be  the 
centre  of  pressure. 

When  the  intensity  is  uniform,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  the 
centre  ofmagnUude  of  the  pressed  surface. 

284.  The  Centre  ofUmojuncj  of  a  solid  wholly  or  partly  immersed 
in  a  liquid  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  liquid  displaced. 
The  resultant  pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  solid  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  liquid  displaced,  and  is  exerted  vei-tically  upwards 
through  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

280.     The    Besnltant    of    a   Distributed    Force. — I.    To  find   tho 

i*esultant  of  a  bod/s  weight;  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  ; 
the  resultant  will  be  a  single  force  equal  to  the  weight,  acting 
vertically  downwaixls  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

11.  To  find  the  resultant  of  a  pressure;  find  the  centre  of 
pressure  (as  in  Article  283);  the  resultant  will  be  a  single  force 
equal  in  amount  to  the  pressure,  and  acting  in  the  same  direction 
and  through  the  centre  of  ])ressure.  The  amount  of  the  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  pressed  surface,  multiplied  by  the  mean, 
intensity  of  the  pressure,  and  is  also  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
imaginary  prismatic  solid  mentioned  in  Article  283. 

^Q.  The  iMtcMsiiy  of  PrcMore  is  expressed  in  units  of  weight  ou 
the  unit  of  area:  as  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  or  kilogrammes 
on  the  square  m^tre;  or  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  some 
fluid ;  or  in  aiTrvoapheres,  the  unit  in  this  case  being  the  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  (See  Article 
302.) 

^^7.  Principles  Relating  to  Vnrieii  iTioUon. — An  unbalanced  force 
applied  to  a  body  produces  change  of  momentum  equal  in  amount 
to  and  coincident  in  dii-ection  with  the  impulse  exerted  by  tlie 
force.  Impulse  is  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  time  during 
which  it  acts  in  seconds.  Momentum  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of 
a  body  into  its  velocity  in  units  of  distance  per  second.  As  to  the 
units  of  force  and  of  mass,  see  Article  277a,  page  318.  A  body 
receiving  an  impulse  re-acts  against  the  body  giving  the  impulse, 
with  an  equal  and  opposite  impulse.  The  following  are  rules  based 
on  the  equality  of  impulse  and  momentum : — 

I.  To  find  what  impulse  is  required  to  produce  a  given  change 
in  the  velocity  of  a  given  mass;  multiply  the  mass  by  the  change 
in  its  velocity,  in  units  of  distance  per  second 
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(If  the  change  consists  in  acceleration,  the  impulse  mnst  be 
forward ;  if  in  retardation,  backward.) 

II.  To  calculate  what  unbalanced  effort  or  unbalanced  resist- 
ance, as  the  case  may  be,  is  requii*ed  to  produce  a  given  increase  or 
diminution  of  a  body's  speed  in  a  given  time  or  in  a  given  distance. 

Case  I. — If  the  tinis  is  given;  multiply  the  weight  of  the  mass 
by  its  change  of  velocity;  divide  by  g,  and  by  the  time  in  second& 

Case  II. — If  the  distance  is  given;  multiply  the  weight  of  the 
mass  by  the  change  in  the  half-square  of  its  velocity,  and  divide  by 
g,  and  by  the  distance.     (For  values  of  ^,  see  page  318.) 

III.  To  find  the  re-action  of  an  accelerated  or  retarded  body; 
find  the  force  required  to  produce  the  change  of  velocity;  the 
re-action  will  be  equal  and  opposite. 

The  momentum  and  re-action  of  a  body  of  any  figure  undergoing 
translation  are  the  same  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  concentrated  at 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

The  principles  of  this  and  the  following  Article  will  be  further 
explained  and  exemplified  in  the  next  Chapter. 

288.  Deriated  Blotl^n  anil  Centrlfagal  F^rce. — To  make  a  body 
move  in  a  curve,  some  other  body  must  guide  it  by  exerting  on  it 
a  deviating  force  directed  towards  the  centre  of  curvature.  The 
revolving  body  re-acts  on  the  guiding  body  with  an  equal  and 
opposite  centrifugal  force. 

To  find  the  deviating  and  centrifugal  force  of  a  given  mass 
revolving  with  a  given  velocity  in  a  circle  of  a  given  radius : — 
multiply  the  weight  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  its  linear  velocity, 
and  divide  by  the  radius;— or  othervoise:  multiply  the  mass  by  the 
square  of  its  angular  velocity  of  revolution,  and  mulHplf/  by  the 
radius : — the  result  will  be  the  value  of  the  deviating  and  centri- 
fugal forces  iu  absolute  units,  which  may  be  converted  into  units 
of  weight  by  dividing  by  g. 

The  restUtant  centrifugal  force  of  a  rigid  body  of  any  shape  is  the 
same  in  amount  and  direction  (though  not  the  same  in  distribution) 
as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity. 

288  A.  Falling  Bodies. — The  following  rules  apply  to  a  body  faU- 
ing  without  sensible  resistance  from  the  air : — 

I.  To  find  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  a  given  time; 
multiply  the  time  in  seconds  by  g  (see  page  318). 

II.  To  find  the  height  of  fall  in  a  given  time;  multiply  the 
square  of  the  time  in  seconds  by  ^  ^  =  16*1  feet  =  4-904  metres. 

III.  To  find  the  height  of  fall  corresponding  (or  "  due ")  to  a 
given  velocity ;  divide  the  half-square  of  the  velocity  by  g, 

IV.  To  find  the  velocity  due  to  a  given  height;  multiply  the 
height  by  2  g,  and  extract  the  square  root. 

^/2^  =  8-025  feet  =  4429  metres. 
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Table  op  Heights  due  to  Yelocities, 

V  ^  Velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
h  =  Height  in  feet  =  t;*  -f-  64*4. 

This  table  is  exact  for  latitude  54f^  and  near  enough  to  exact- 
ness for  practical  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 


V 

h 

V 

h 

V 

h 

1 

•OI553 

27 

11-320 

54 

45-280 

2 

*o62ii 

28 

12-174 

56 

48695 

3 

•13975 

29 

13059 

58 

52235 

4 

•24845 

30 

13-975 

60 

55-901 

5 

•38820 

31 

14-922 

62 

59-688 

6 

•55901 

32 

15-901 

64 

63602 

7 

•76087 

322 

16100 

64-4 

64*400 

8 

•99379 

33 

16-910 

66 

67  640 

9 

1-2578 

34 

17950 

68 

71*800 

10 

1-5528 

35 

19-022 

70 

76-087 

II 

1-8789 

36 

20124 

72 

80-496 

12 

2  2360 

37 

21257 

74 

85029 

13 

2*6242 

38 

22*422 

76 

89-688 

14 

3-0435 

39 

23-618 

78 

94-472 

15 

34938 

40 

24-845 

80 

99379 

i6 

39752 

41 

26-102 

82 

104-41 

«7 

4-4876 

42 

27-391 

84 

109-56 

i8 

503  IT 

43 

28-711 

86 

114-84 

19 

5-6056 

44 

30062 

88 

120-25 

20 

6-2II2 

45 

31-444 

90 

125-78 

21 

6-8478 

46 

32-857 

92 

131-43 

23 

7-5155 

47 

34-301 

94 

137-20 

^3 

8-2143 

48 

35-77<5 

96 

143-10 

24 

8-9441 

49 

37283 

98 

149-13 

25 

9-7050 

50 

38820 

100 

155-28 

26 

IO-497 

52 

41-987 

Supplement  to  Chapter  I. 

EtUes/or  the  Mensuration  of  Figures  and  finding  of  Centres  of 
Magnkiwde, 

289.  T«  Bleamm  mrnj  Plaae  Area.— Draw  an  axis  or  base-line, 
A  X,  in  a  convenient  position.  The  most  convenient  position  is 
usually  parallel  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  area  to  be  measured. 
Divide  the  length  of  the  figure  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal 
intervals,  and  measure  breadths  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  at  the  two  ends  of  that  length,  and  at  the  points  of  division. 
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which  breadths  will,  of  course,  be  one  inoi-e  in  number  than  the 
intervals.  (For  example,  in  ^g,  233,  the  length  of  the  figure  is 
divided  into  ten  equal  intervals,  and  eleven  breadths  ai*e  measured 
at  ^Q,  6^,  kc)  Tlien  the  following  rules  are  exact,  if  the  sides 
.^  of  the  figure  are  bounded  by  straight  lines,  and  bv 

parabolic  curves  not  exceeding  the  third  degree,  and 
are  approximate  for  boundaries  of  any  other  figures. 

Rule  A.  (^* Simpson's  First  Rule"  to  be  used 
when  the  number  of  intei'vals  is  even.) — Add  together 
the  two  endmost  breadths,  twice  every  second  inter- 
mediate breadth,  and  ybur  times  each  of  the  remain- 
ing intermediate  breadths;  multiply  the  sum  by  the 


J6^  common  interval  between  the  breadths,  and  divide  by 


'eg 


A,     3;  tlie  i-esult  will  be  the  area  required. 

For  two  intervals  the  multipliers  for  the  breadths 

are  1,  4,  1;  for  four  intervals,  1,  4,  2,  4,  1 ;  for  six 

intervals,  1,  4,  2,  4,  2,  4,  1 ;  and  so  on.     These  are 

called  "Simpson's  Multipliers." 
Fig.  233.  Rule  B.    ('^Simpson's  Second  Eule,'^  to  be  used 

when  the  number  of  intervals  is  a  multiple  of  3.) — 
Add  together  the  two  endmost  breadths,  ttoice  every  third  inter- 
mediate breadth,  and  thrice  each  of  the  remaining  intermediate 
breadths;  multiply  the  sum  by  the  common  interval  between  the 
breadths,  and  by  3;  divide  the  product  by  8;  the  result  will  be 
the  area  required. 

"Simpson's  multipliers"  in  this  case  are,  for  three  intervals, 
1,  3,  3,  1;  for  six  intervals,  1,  3,  3,  2,  3,  3,  1;  for  nine  intervals, 
1,  3,  3,  2,  3,  3,  2,  3,  3,  1;  and  so  on. 

Rule  C  {^^ McrriJieMs  Trapezoidal  Ride,'  for  calculating  sepa- 
rately the  areas  of  the  parts  into  which  a  figure  is  subdivided  by 
its  equidistant  ordinates  or  breadths.) — Write  down  the  breadths 
in  their  order.  Then  take  the  differences  of  the  successive  breadths, 
distinguishing  them  into  positive  and  negative  according  as  the 
breadths  are  increasing  or  diminishing,  and  write  them  opposite 
the  intervals  between  the  breadths.  Then  take  the  differences 
of  those  differences,  or  second  differences,  and  wiite  them  opposite 
the  intervals  between  the  fii*st  differences,  distinguishing  them  into 
positive  and  negative  according  to  the  following  principles : — 

Firbt  Differences.  Second  Difference. 

Positive  increasing,  or  )       ^^^     Positive 
Negative  diminishing,  j  

Negative  increasing,  or  )  Negative. 

Positive  diminishing,     j  ® 

''-'  +he  column  of  second  differences  there  will  now  be  two  blanks 
'te  the  two  endmost  breadths;  those  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up 
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"with  numbers  each  forming  an  arithmetical  progression  with  the 
two  adjoining  second  diffei*ences  if  these  are  unequal,  or  equal  to 
them  if  they  are  equal. 

Divide  each  second  difference  by  12;  this  gives  a  correction, 
which  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  breadth  opposite  it  if  the  second 
difference  is  positive,  and  added  to  that  bi*eadth  if  the  second 
difference  is  negative. 

Then  to  find  the  area  of  the  division  of  the  figure  contained 
between  a  given  pair  of  ordinates  or  breadths;  multiply  tJie  half 
sum  of  tJie  corrected  hreadUis  by  Hie  interval  between  thern. 

The  area  of  the  whole  figure  may  be  found  either  by  adding 
together  the  areas  of  all  its  divisions,  or  by  adding  together  tho 
halves  of  the  endmost  corrected  breadths,  and  the  whole  of  the 
intermediate  breadths,  and  multiplying  the  sum  by  the  common 
interval. 

In  symbols,  let  y  be  an  actual  breadth,  and  ^  the  corresponding 

connected  breadth ;  then  y'  =  y  —  t^  A*  y. 

KuLE  D.  {"Co7nmon  Trapezoidal  J?w^,"  to  be  used  when  a 
rough  approximation  is  sufiicient) — Add  together  the  halves  of  the 
endmost  breadths  and  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  breadths,  and 
multiply  the  sum  by  the  common  interval. 

290.  To  ]xieasar«choVoiaiBe  of  anr  Solid.— Method  I.  By  Layers. 
— Choose  a  straight  axis  in  any  convenient  position.  (The  most 
convenient  is  usually  parallel  to  the  greatest  length  of  the  solid.) 
Divide  the  whole  length  of  the  solid,  as  marked  ou  the  axis,  into  a 
convenient  number  of  equal  intervals,  and  measure  the  sectional 
area  of  the  solid  upon  a  series  of  planes  crossing  the  axis  at  right 
angles  at  the  two  ends  and  at  the  points  of  division.  Then  treat 
those  areas  as  if  they  were  the  breadths  of  a  plane  figure,  applying 
to  them  Rule  A,  B,  or  C  of  Article  289,  y)age  332 ;  and  the  result 
of  the  calculation  will  be  the  volume  required.  If  Rule  C  is  used, 
the  volume  will  be  obtained  in  separate  layei's. 

Method  II.  By  Prisms  or  Columns  ("  Woolley's  Ride*^). — Assume 
a  plane  in  a  convenient  position  as  a  base,  divide  it  into  a  network 
of  equal  rectangular  divisions,  and  conceive  the  solid  to  be  built  of 
a  set  of  rectangular  prismatic  columns,  having  those  rectangular 
divisions  for  their  sectional  areas.  Measure  the  thickness  of  the 
solid  at  the  centre  and  at  the  middle  of  eacJi  of  the  sides  of  each  of 
those  rectangular  columns;  add  together  the  doubles  of  all  the 
thicknesses  before-mentioned,  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  solid, 
and  the  simple  thicknesses  which  are  at  its  boundaries;  divide  the 
sum  by  six,  and  multiply  by  the  area  of  one  rectangular  division 
of  the  base. 

291.  Toirteanire  the  I^englh  ofaMTCnrTc. — Divide  it  into  short 

arcs,  and  measure  each  of  them  by  Rule  I  of  Article  51,  page  28. 
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292.  CcMire  •r  lllac«lc«4ie— Oeaeral  Pri«elples* — By  the  fnagni' 
iude  of  a  iigure  is  to  be  understood  its  length,  area,  or  volume, 
according  as  it  is  a  line,  a  surface,  or  a  solid. 

The  Centre  of  Magnitude  of  a  figure  is  a  point  such  that,  if  the 
figure  be  divided  in  any  way  into  equal  parts,  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  magnitude  of  the  whole  figure  from  any  given  plane  is 
the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  magnitude  of  the  several 
equal  parts  from  that  plane. 

The  Geometrical  Mament  of  any  figure  relatively  to  a  given  plane 
is  the  product  of  its  magnitude  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
its  centre  from  that  plane. 

I.  Si/mmetrical  Figure, — If  a  plane  divides  a  figure  into  two 
symmetrical  halves,  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  figure  is  in  that 
plane;  if  the  figure  is  symmetrically  divided  in  the  like  manner 
by  two  planes,  the  centre  of  magnitude  is  in  the  line  where  those 
planes  cut  each  other;  if  the  figure  is  symmetrically  divided  by 
three  planes,  the  centre  of  magnitude  is  their  point  of  intersection ; 
and  if  a  figure  has  a  centre  of  figure  (for  example,  a  circle,  a  sphere, 
an  ellipse,  an  ellipsoid,  a  parallelogram,  &c.),  that  point  is  its  centre 
of  magnitude. 

II.  Compound  Figure, — To  find  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
a  given  plane  of  the  centre  of  a  compound  figure  made  up  of  parts 
whose  centres  are  known.  Multiply  the  magnitude  of  each  part 
by  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  centre  from  the  given  plane ; 
distinguish  the  products  (or  geometrical  momenta)  into  positive  or 
negative,  according  as  the  centres  of  the  parts  lie  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other  of  the  plane;  add  together,  separately,  the  positive  moments 
and  the  negative  moments :  take  the  difference  of  the  two  sums,  and 
call  it  positive  or  negative  acco;:ding  as  the  positive  or  negative 
sum  is  the  greater;  this  is  the  resultant  moment  of  the  compound 
figure  relatively  to  the  given  plane;  and  its  being  positive  or  nega- 
tive shows  at  which  side  of  the  plane  the  required  centre  lies. 
Divide  the  resultant  moment  by  the  magnitude  of  the  compound 
figure;  the  quotient  will  be  the  distance  required. 

The  centre  of  a  figure  in  three  dimensions  is  determined  by 
finding  its  distances  from  three  planes  that  are  not  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  best  position  for  those  planes  is  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  for  example,  one  horizontal,  and  the  other  two  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  a  vertical  line.  To  determine  the  centre 
of  a  plane  figure,  its  distances  from  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  are  sufficient. 

293.  Centre  of  a  pkute  AMa.~To  find,  approximately,  the  centre 
of  any  plane  area. 

Rule  A. — Let  the  plane  area  be  that  represented  in  ^g,  233  (of 
Article  289,  page  332).  Draw  an  axis,  A  X,  in  a  convenient 
position,  divide  it  into  equal  intervals,  measure  breadths  at  the 
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ends  and  at  the  points  of  division^  and  calculate  the  area,  as  in 
Article  289. 

Then  multiply  each  breadth  by  its  distance  from  one  end  of  the 
axis  (as  A)  j  consider  the  products  as  if  they  were  the  breadths  of 
a  new  figure,  and  proceed  by  the  i*ules  of  Article  289  to  calculate 
the  area  of  that  new  figure.  The  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
the  geometrical  moment  of  the  original  figure  relatively  to  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  A  X  at  the  point  A. 

Divide  the  moment  by  the  area  of  the  original  figure;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  required  ftx)m  the  plane 
perpendicular  to  A  X  at  A. 

Draw  a  second  axis  intersecting  A  X  (the  most  convenient 
position  being  in  general  perpendicular  to  A  X),  and  by  a  similar 
process  find  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  second  axis  at  one  of  its  ends;  the  centre  will  then  be 
completely  determined. 

KuLE  B. — If  convenient,  the  distance  of  the  required  centre 
from  a  plane  cutting  an  axis  at  one  of  the  intermediate  points  of 
division,  instead  of  at  one  of  its  ends,  may  be  computed  as  follows : — 
Take  separately  the  moments  of  the  two  parts  into  which  that 
plane  divides  the  figure ;  the  required  centre  will  lie  in  the  |)art 
which  has  the  greater  moment  Subtract  the  less  moment  from 
the  greater;  the  remainder  will  be  the  resultant  mornent  of  the 
whole  figure,  which  being  divided  by  the  whole  area,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  distance  of  the  required  centre  from  the  plane  of 
division. 

Hemark. — ^When  the  resultant  moment  is  =  0,  the  centre  is  m 
the  plane  of  division. 

Rule  C. — To  find  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  from 
the  axis  A  X.  Multiply  each  breadth  by  the  distance  of  the 
middle  point  of  that  breadth  from  the  axis,  and  by  the  proper 
"  Simpson's  Multiplier,"  Article  289,  page  331 ;  distinguish  the 
products  into  right-handed  and  left-handed,  according  as  the  middle 
points  of  the  breadths  lie  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  axis;  take 
separately  the  sum  of  the  right-handed  products  and  the  sum  of 
the  left-handed  products;  the  required  centre  will  lie  to  that  side 
of  the  axis  for  which  the  sum  is  the  greater;  subtract  the  less  sura 
from  the  greater,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  ^  of  the  common 
interval  if  Simpson's  first  rule  is  used,  or  by  f  of  the  common 
interval  if  Simpson's  second  rule  is  used ;  the  product  will  be  the 
residtant  mom>ent  relatively  to  the  axis  A  X,  which  being  divided 
by  the  area,  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  distance  of  the  centre 
from  that  axis.* 

*  The  rules  of  this  Article  are  expressed  in  symbols,  as  follows : — Let  x  and 
y  be  the  perpendicalar  distances  of  any  |)oint  in  the  plane  area  from  twe 
planes  perpendicalar  to  the  area  and  to  each  other,  and  xq  and  ^o  the  per* 
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294.  Centre  of  a  Voinne. — To  find  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
the  centre  of  magnitude  of  any  solid  figure  fi*om  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  a  given  axis  at  a  given  point,  proceed  as  in  Rule  A  of 
the  preceding  Article  to  find  the  moment  relatively  to  the  plane, 
suhstituting  sectional  areas  for  breadths;  then  divide  the  moment 
by  the  volume  (as  found  by  Article  290) ;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
required  distance. 

To  determine  the  centre  completely,  find  its  distances  fi*om  three 
])lanes,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel.  In  general  it  is  best  that 
those  planes  should  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

295.  Cealre  of  MagMitade  of  n  Cnrred  f  Jne. — RULE  A. — Tofind 

approximately  the  Centre  of  Magni- 
tude  of  a  very  Flat  Curved  Line. — 
In  fig.  234,  let  A  D  B  be  the  arc. 
Draw  the  straight  chord  A  B,  which 

Fig.  234.  bisect  in  C;  draw  C  D  (the  deJUc- 

tion  of  the  arc)  i>erpendicular  to 
A  B;  from  D  lay  off  D  E  =  4  C  D;  E  will  be  very  nearly  the 
centre  required. 

This  process  is  exact  for  a  cycloidal  arc  whose  choi-d,  A  B,  is 
])arallel  to  the  base  of  the  cycloid.  For  other  curves  it  is  approxi- 
mate. For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  circular  arc,  it  gives  D  E  too 
small ;  the  error,  for  an  arc  subtending  60'^,  being  about  rhr  of  the 
deflection,  and  its  proportion  to  the  deflection  varying  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  angular  extent  of  the  arc. 

Rule  B. —  When  ilie  Curved  Line  is  not  very  flat^  divide  it  into 
very  flat  arcs ;  find  their  seveml  centres  of  magnitude  by  Rule  A, 
and  measui*c  their  lengths ;  then  treat  the  whole  curve  as  a  com- 
{K>und  figure,  agreeably  to  Rule  II.  of  Article  292,  page  334. 

296.  Special  VignreM. — I.  TRIANGLE  (tig.  235). — From  any  two  of 

^    the  angles  di-aw  straight  lines  to   the   middle 
^^^  I    points  of  the  opposite  sides ;   these  lines  will 

^^"-^v 7     cut  each    other   in   the   centre  required;— or 

-^iClJ^l]^^  ^\  /     otherwise, — fi-om  any  one  of  the  angles  draw 
*^-^      a  straight  line  to  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
Fig.  235.  side,  and  cut  off  one-third  part  from  that  line, 

commencing  at  the  side. 
II.  Quadrilateral  (tig.  236). — Draw  the  two  diagonals  A  C  and 
B  D,  cutting  each  other  in  K  If  the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, E  will  divide  each  diagonal  into  two  equal  parts,  and  will 
itself  be  the  centre.  If  not,  one  or  both  of  the  diagonals  will  be 
<livided  into  unequal  parts  by  the  point  K     Let  B  D  be  a  diagonal 

pendicular  distances  of  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  area  from  the  same 
plaues;  then 

JJ'xdxdy^       _J'fydxdy 
"^^       J'/dxdy'^*'  /J'dxdy' 
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Fig.  236. 


that  is  unequally  divided.  From  D  lay  off  D  F  in  that  diagonal 
c=  £  £.  Then  the  centre  of  the  triangle  F  A  C,  found  as  in  the 
pi*eceding  rule,  will  be  the  centre  required 

III.  Plane  Polygon. — Divide  it  into 
triangles;  find  their  centres,  and  measure 
their  areas;  then  treat  the  polygon  as  a 
compound  figure  made  up  of  the  triangles, 
by  Rule  II.  of  Article  292,  page  334. 

IV.  Prism  or  Cylinder  with  Plane 
Parallel  Ends. — Find  the  centres  of  the 
ends;  a  straight  line  joining  them  will  be 
the  axis  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  and  the 
middle  point  of  that  line  will  be  the  centre  required. 

V.  Tetrahedron,  or  Triangular  Pyramid  (tig.  237). — Bisect 
any  two  opposite  edges,  as  A  D  and  ^ 

B  C,  in  E  and  F;  join  E  F,  and  bisect 
it  in  G ;  this  point  will  be  the  centre 
required. 

VI.  Any  Pyramid  or  Cone  with  a 
Plane  Base. — Find  the  centre  of  the 
base,  from  which  draw  a  straight  line 
to  the  summit;  this  will  bo  the  axis  of 
the  pyramid  or  cone.  From  the  axis 
cut  off  one-fourth  of  its  length,  begin- 
ning at  the  base;  this  will  give  the 
centre  required. 

VII.  Any  Polyhedron  or  Plane-faced  Solid. — Divide  it  into 
pyramids;  find  their  centres  and  measure  their  volumes;  then 
treat  the  whole  solid  as  a  compound  figure  by  Rule  II.  of  Article 
290. 

VIII.  Circular  Arc.— In  ^g.  238,  let  A  B  be  the  arc,  and  C 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  it  is  part 
Bisect  the  arc  in  D,  and  join  C  D  and  A  B. 
Multiply  the  radius  C  D  by  the  chord  A  B, 
and  divide  by  the  length  of  the  arc  A  D  B; 
lay  off  the  quotient  C  E  upon  C  D ;  E  will  be 
the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  arc. 

IX.  Circular  Sector,  C  A  D  B,  ^g.  238. 
— Find  C  E  as  in  the  preceding  nde,  and 
make  C  F  =  |  C  E;  F  will  be  the  centre  re- 
quired. 

X.  Sector  op  a  Flat  King. — Let  r  be  the  external  and  r^  tho 

internal  radius  of  the  ring.     Draw  a  circular  arc  of  the  same 

2    r^  —  r*^ 
angular  extent  with  the  sector,  and  of  the  radius  -5  •  _j — -^ , 

and  find  its  centre  of  magnitude  by  Pule  VIII. 


Fig.  238. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OV  THE  PBRFORM ANCB  OF  WORK  BY  KAGHINBS. 

Section  L — 0/ Resistance  and  Work, 

297.  The  MeUmm  m€u,  ?ia«kia«  is  to  produce  Motion  against  Resist- 
ance.  For  example,  if  the  machine  is  one  for  lifting  solid  bodies^ 
such  as  a  crane,  or  fluid  bodies,  such  as  a  pump,  its  action  is  to 
produce  upward  motion  of  the  lifted  body  against  the  resistance 
arising  from  gravity;  that  is,  against  its  own  weight:  if  the 
machine  is  one  for  propulsion,  such  as  a  locomotive  engine,  its 
action  is  to  produce  horizontal  or  inclined  motion  of  a  load  against 
the  resistance  arising  from  friction,  or  from  friction  and  gravity 
combined :  if  it  is  one  for  shaping  materials,  such  as  a  planing 
machine,  its  action  is  to  produce  relative  motion  of  the  tool  and  of 
the  piece  of  material  shaped  by  it,  against  the  resistance  which  that 
material  offers  to  having  part  of  its  surface  removed ;  and  so  of 
other  machines. 

298.  Work.  (^.  J/".,  513.) — The  action  of  a  machine  is  measured, 
or  expressed  as  a  definite  quantity,  by  multiplying  the  motion  which 
it  produces  into  the  resistance,  or  force  directly  opposed  to  that 
motion,  which  it  overcomes;  the  product  resulting  from  that 
multiplication  being  called  wore. 

In  Britain,  the  distances  moved  through  by  pieces  of  mechanism 
are  usually  expressed  in  feet;  the  resistances  overcome,  in  pounds 
avoirdupois;  and  quantities  of  work,  found  by  multiplying  dis- 
tances in  feet  by  resistances  in  pounds,  are  said  to  consist  of  so 
many  /oot-pounds.  Thus  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  one 
pound,  through  a  height  of  one  foot,  is  one  foot-pound;  the  work 
done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  through  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  20  X  100  =  2,000  foot-pounds. 

In  Franoe,  distances  are  expressed  in  metres,  resistances  overcome 
in  kilogrammes,  and  quantities  of  work  in  what  are  called  kilo- 
fframm^tres,  one  kilogramm^tre  being  the  work  performed  in  lifting 
a  weight  of  one  kilogramme  through  a  height  of  one  m^tre. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  amongst  those  units  of  distance^ 
resistance,  and  work^  with  their  logarithms  ;-* 
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Logurltlraiik 

One  m^tre  =  3-2808693  feet, 0*515989 

ODefoot  =  0-30479721  mtoes, 1-484011 

One  kilogramme        =  2-20462  lbs.  avoirdupois, 0-343334 

One  lb.  avoirdupois  =  0-453593  kilogramme, 1-6^6606 

One  kilogrammetre  =  7*23308  foot-pounds, 0*859323 

One  foot-pound  =  0-138254  kilogramm^tres, 1-140^77 

299.  The  Roi©  of  Work  of  a  machine  means,  the  quantity  of  work 
which  it  performs  in  some  given  interval  of  time,  such  as  a  second^ 
a  minute,  or  an  hour  {A,  M.,  661).  It  may  be  expressed  in  units 
of  work  (such  as  foot-pounds)  per  second,  per  minute,  or  per  hour, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  unit  of  power  appro* 
priated  to  its  expression,  called  a  hobse-poweb,  which  is,  in  Britain^ 

550  foot-pounds  per  second, 
or  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute, 
or  1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour. 

This  is  also  called  an  ackuU  or  real  horse-power,  to  distuigniBh  it 
from  a  Ttommal  horse-power,  the  meaning  of  which  will  afterwards 
be  explained.  It  is  greater  than  the  performance  of  any  ordinary 
horse,  its  name  having  a  conventional  value  attached  to  it 

In  France,  the  term  force  de  ghevai^  or  ohbvai«-v.apbob,  is 
applied  to  the  following  rate  of  work  : — 

Foot-IbB. 
75  kilogrammltres  per  second    =  54 2  J 

or  4,500  kilogrammdtres  per  minute  =        32,549 
or  270,000  kilogramm^tres  per  hour      =    1,952,932 

being  about  one-seventieth  part  less  than  the  British  horse-power. 

300.  Velocity. — If  the  vdocUy  of  the  motion  which  a  machine  causes 
to  be  performed  against  a  given  resistance  be  given,  then  the  pro- 
duct of  that  velocity  into  the  resistance  obviously  gives  the  rate  of 
work,  or  effective  power.  If  the  velocitv  is  given  in  feet  per  second, 
and  the  resistance  m  pounds,  then  their  product  is  the  rate  of  work 
in  foot-potinds  per  second,  and  so  of  minutes,  or  hours,  or  other 
units  of  time. 

It  is  usually  most  convenient,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  to 
express  the  velocities  of  the  parts  of  machines  either  in  feet  per 
second  or  in  feet  per  minute.  For  certain  dynamical  calculations 
to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  the  second  is  the  more  convenient 
unit  of  time :  in  stating  the  performance  of  machines  for  practical 
purposes,  th^  minute  is  the  unit  most  commonly  empl^ed. 
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Comparison  ofDiffererU  Measures  of  VdocUy. 


Haes 

Feet                   Feet               Feet 

per  hour. 

per  second.        per  miDuta.        per  boor. 

I 

=    1-46           =88           =    5280- 

o-68i8 

=    1                 =60           =    3600 

0-01136 

=    o-Ol6        =a         I           =60 

1  nautical  mile  \ 

0-0001893 

=    0-00027    =        0-016  =           I 

per  hour,  or  > 
"knot," j 

=  1-1508 

=    1-683       m    101-27     =   6076 

The  units  of  time  being  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  pro- 
poi*tions  amongst  their  units  of  velocity  are  the  same  with  those 
amongst  their  linear  measures. 

301.  Work  iu  Tcr^ns  of  Angular  IVfotlon.  {A.  M.^  593.) — ^When  a 
resisting  force  opposes  the  motion  of  a  part  of  a  macmine  which 
moves  round  a  fixed  axis,  such  as  a  wheel,  an  axle,  or  a  crank,  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  that  resistance  into  its  leverage  (that  is, 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  line  along  which  it  acts  from  tho 
fixed  axis)  is  called  the  moment^  or  staticcU  moTnerU,  of  the  resist- 
ance. If  the  resistance  is  expressed  in  pounds,  and  its  leverage  in 
feet,  then  its  moment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  measure  which 
may  be  called  a  foot-pound,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  quantity 
of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  afoot-pound  of  work.  (Seep.  321.) 

Suppose  now  that  the  body  to  wliose  motion  the  resistance  is 
opposed  turns  through  any  number  of  revolutions,  or  parts  of  a 
revolution;  and  let  T  denote  the  angle  through  which  it  tum.s, 
expressed  in  revolutions,  and  parts  of  a  revolution;  also,  let 

2  X  •=  6-2832 

denote,  as  is  customary,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
its  radiua  Then  the  distance  through  which  the  given  resistance 
is  overcome  is  expressed  by 

the  leverage  x  2  x  X  T ; 

that  is,  by  the  product  of  the  circtmiference  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  the  leverage,  into  the  number  of  turns  and  fractious  of  a  turn 
made  by  the  rotating  body. 

The  distance  thus  found  being  multiplied  by  the  resistance  over- 
eome,  gives  the  work  performed;  that  is  to  say, 

The  vjork  performed 
=  tlie  resistance  x  <^  leverage  X  2  «•  x  T. 
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Bat  the  product  of  the  resistance  into  the  leverage  is  what  is  called 
the  moment  of  the  resistance,  and  the  product  2  «>  T  is  called  the 
angtdar  motion  of  the  rotating  body;  consequently, 

Tlie  work  performed 
=  the  mom^eni  oftivt  resistance  x  ^^  anguUtr  motion. 

The  mode  of  computing  the  work  indicated  by  this  last  equation 
is  often  more  convenient  than  the  direct  mode  already  explained  in 
Article  298. 

The  angular  motion  2  «*  T  of  a  body  during  some  definite  unit  of 
time,  as  a  second  or  a  minute,  is  caUed  its  angtUar  velocity ;  that  is 
to  say,  angidar  velociti/  is  tlie  product  oftJte  turns  and  fractions  of  a 
turn  made  in  an  unit  of  time  into  the  ratio  (2  «•  =  6-2832)  ofHye 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  radius.     Hence  it  appears  that 

The  raie  of  work 
^  die  moment  oftlie  resistance  x  ^^  angvlar  velocity, 

302.  Work  ia  Terms  of  Prrmnre  a^d  Tolame.  {A,  M.,  517.) — If 
the  resistance  overcome  be  a  pressure  uniformly  distributed  over  an 
area,  as  when  a  piston  drives  a  fluid  before  it,  then  the  amount  of 
that  resistance  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  expressed 
in  units  of  force  on  each  unit  of  area  (for  example,  in  pounds  on 
the  sqaare  inch,  or  pounds  on  the  square  foot)  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  surface  at  which  the  pressure  acts,  if  that  area  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  motion ;  or,  if  not,  then  by  the 
projection  of  that  area  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  In  practice,  when  the  area  of  a  piston  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
always  understood  to  mean  the  projection  above  mentioned. 

Now,  when  a  plane  area  is  multiplied  into  the  distance  through 
which  it  moves  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  itself,  if  its  motion 
is  straight,  or  into  the  distance  through  which  its  centre  of  gi-avity 
moves,  if  its  motion  is  curved,  the  product  is  the  volume  of  tlie 
space  traversed  by  the  piston. 

Hence  the  work  performed  by  a  piston  in  driving  a  fluid  before 
it,  or  by  a  fluid  in  driving  a  piston  before  it,  may  be  expressed  in 
either  of  the  following  ways : — 

Resistance  x  distance  traversed 

=  intensity  of  pressure  x  orea  x  distance  traversed; 

=  intensity  of  pressure  x  volume  traversed. 

In  order  to  compute  the  work  in  foot-pounds,  if  the  pressure  is 
stated  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  the  area  should  be  stated  in 
square  feet,  and  the  volume  in  cubic  feet;  if  the  pressure  is  stated  in 
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ponodB  <m  the  square  inch,  the  area  should  be  stated  in  square  inches^ 
and  the  -volume  in  units,  each  of  which  is  a  prism  of  <me  foot  in 

length  and  one  square  inch  in  area;  that  is,  of  ^tt  of  a  cubic  foot 

in  volume. 

The  fbUowing  table  giTes  a  comparison  of  various  units  in  which 
the  intensities  of  pressures  are  commonly  expressed.    {A,  M.,  S6.) 

Pounds  00  tiM  Pomdi  on  ihb 

sqaare  foot.  aqtuMe  inch. 

One  pound  on  the  square  inch, 144  i 

One  poxmd  on  the  square  foot, i  zi^ 

One  inch  of  mercuiy  (that  is,  weight 

of  a  column  of  mercury  at  32^ 

Fahr.,  one  inch  high), 7^73  0*4912 

One  foot  of  water  (at  3y°l  Fahr.),         62  425  o*4335 

One  inch  of  water, 5*2021  0*036125 

One  atmosphere,  of  29-922  inches 

of  mercury,  or  760  millimetres,     2116*3  '4*7 

One  foot  of  air,  at  3T  Fahr.,  and 

under  the  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere,   0*080728  0*0005606 

One  kilogramme   on   the  square 

mdtre, 0204813  0*00142231 

One  kilogramme    on    the    square 

millim^e,  204813  1422*31 

One  millimetre  of  mercury, 2*7847  0*01934 

303.  Algebraical  Kxpmuiumm  for  Work.  (A.  M.,  515,  517,  593.) — 

To  express  the  results  of  the  preceding  articles  in  algebraical  sym- 
bols, let 

8  denote  the  distance  in  feet  through  which  a  resistance  is  over^ 
€Dme  in  a  given  time ; 

R,  the  amount  of  the  resistance  overcome  in  pounds. 
Also,  supposing  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  a  piece  which 
turns  about  an  axis,  let 

T  be  the  number  of  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  made  in  the 
given  time,  and  t  =  2  x  T  =  6-2832  T  the  angular  motion  in  the 
given  time ;  and  let 

I  be  the  leverage  of  the  resistance ;  that  is,  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  line  along  which  it  acts  from  the  axis  of  motion; 
so  that  8  =  il,  and  R  /  is  the  statical  moment  of  the  resistance.  Sup- 
posing the  resistance  to  be  a  pressure,  exerted  between  a  piston  and 
a  fluid,  let  A  be  the  area  or  projected  area  of  the  piston,  and  p  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  unit  of  area. 
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Then  tiie  fbllowmg  expresBiozLB  all  gire  qaantiidai  of -weak  in  ihe 
given  time  in  foot-pounds : — 

"Rs;   tItZ;  pAs;   ipAL 

The  last  of  these  expressions  is  applicable  to  a  piston  turning  on 
an  axis,  for  which  I  denotes  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  area  A. 

304.  WMk  mgrnkmrnt  wm  ObH^ve  v^ree.  {A.  M.,  51 1.) — ^The  resist- 
ance directly  due  to  a  force  which  acts  against  a  moving  body  in  a 
direction  oblique  to  that  in  which  the  body  moves,  is  foimd  by 
resolving  that  force  into  two  components,  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  motion,  which  may  be  called  a  lateral  force,  and  which 
must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  lateral  force,  unless  it 
takes  effect  by  altering  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  and  the 
other  component  directly  opposed  to  the  body's  motion,  which  is 
the  resistance  required.  That  resolution  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
well  known  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  as  follows : — 
In  ^g.  239,  let  A  represent  the  point  at  which  a  resistance  is  over- 
come, A  B  the  direction  in  which 
that  point  is  moving,  and  let  AF 
be  a  line  whose  direction  and 
length  represent  the  direction  and 
PI    239  magnitude    of   a  force   obliquely 

opposed  to  the  motion  of  A, 
From  F  upon  B  A  produced,  let  fell  the  perpendicular  FR ;  the 
length  of  that  perpendicular  will  represent  die  magnitude  of  the 
lateral  component  of  the  oblique  force,  and  the  length  AE  will 
represent  the  direct  component  or  resistance. 

The  work  done  against  an  oblique  resisting  force  may  also 
be  calculated  by  resolving  the  motion  into  a  direct  component 
in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force,  and  a  transverse  component, 
and  multiplying  the  whole  force  by  the  direct  component  of  the 
motion. 

3U5.  HiiiiaHiM  •f  4hMtatic3e«  •£  w«rk. — In  every  machine,  resist- 
ances are  overcome  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  by  differ- 
ent moving  pieces,  and  at  different  points  in  the  same  moving 
piece;  and  the  whole  work  performed  during  the  given  interval  is 
found  by  adding  together  the  several  products  of  the  resistances 
into  the  respective  distances  through  which  they  are  simultaneously 
overcome.  It  is  convenient,  in  algebraical  symbols,  to  denote  the 
result  of  that  summation  by  the  symbol — 

2-B*; (1.) 

in  which  2  dftnotes  the  operation  of  taking  the  sum  of  a  set  cf 
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quantities  of  the  kind  denoted  by  the  sjnnbols  to  which  it  is  pro- 
fixed. 

When  the  resistances  are  overcome  by  pieces  turning  upon  axes^ 
the  above  sum  may  be  expressed  in  the  form — 

2' mi; (2.) 

and  so  of  other  modes  of  expressing  quantities  of  work. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  the  summation  of  quantities 
of  work  performed  at  different  points : — 

I.  In  a  Mfting  piece,  or  one  which  has  the  kind  of  movement 
called  translation  only,  the  velocities  of  every  point  at  a  given  in- 
stant are  equal  and  parallel ;  hence,  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the 
motions  of  all  the  points  are  equal ;  and  the  work  performed  is  to 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  gum  oftJie  reaistancea  into  the  motion 
as  a  common  factor ;  an  operation  expressed  algebi-aically  thus — 

•  2R; (3.) 

II.  For  a  turning  piece,  the  angular  motions  of  all  the  points 
during  a  given  interval  of  time  are  equal ;  and  the  work  performed 
is  to  be  found  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  resist' 
ances  relatively  to  the  axis  into  the  angular  motion  as  a  common 
factor — an  operation  expressed  algebraically  thus — 

i2-R^i (4.) 

The  sum  denoted  by  2  •  R  Z  is  the  total  moment  of  resistance  of  the 
piece  in  question. 

HI.  In  every  train  ofmeclianism,  the  proportions  amongst  the 
motions  performed  during  a  given  interval  of  time  by  the  several 
moving  pieces,  can  be  determined  from  the  mode  of  connection  of 
those  i)iece8,  independently  of  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  those 
motions,  by  the  aid  of  the  science  called  by  Mr.  Willis,  Pure 
Mechanism,  This  enables  a  calculation  to  be  performed  which  is 
called  reducing  tJie  resistances  to  tlie  driving  point;  that  is  to  say, 
determining  the  resistances,  which,  if  they  acted  directly  at  the 
point  where  the  motive  power  is  applied  to  the  machine,  would 
require  the  same  quantity  of  work  to  overcome  them  with  the 
actual  resistances. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  by  the  principles  of  pure  mechanism 
it  is  found,  that  a  certain  point  in  a  machine,  where  a  resistance  R 
is  to  be  overcome,  moves  with  a  velocity  bearing  the  ratio  n :  1  to 
the  velocity  of  the  driving  point.  Then  the  work  performed  in 
overcoming  that  resistance  will  be  the  same  as  if  a  resistance  n  R 
were  overcome  directly  at  the  driving  point.  If  a  similar  calcula- 
tion be  made  for  each  point  in  the  machine  where  resistance  is 
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overcome,  and  the  results  added  together,  as  the  following  symbol 
denotes : — 


•»R,. 


.(5.) 


that  sum  is  the  equivalent  resistance  at  the  d/rimng  paint;  and  if  in 
a  given  interval  of  time  the  driving  point  moves  through  the  dis- 
tance s,  then  the  work  performed  in  that  time  is — 


*2  -nR. 


.(6.) 


The  process  above  described  is  often  applied  to  the  steam  engine^ 
by  reducing  all  the  resistances  overcome  to  equivalent  resistances 
acting  directly  against  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

A  similar  method  may  be  applied  to  the  moments  of  resistances 
overcome  by  rotating  pieces,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  equivalent 
moments  at  the  driving  axle.  Thus,  let  a  resistance  B,  with  the 
leverage  ^,  be  overcome  by  a  piece  whose  angular  velocity  of  rota- 
tion bears  the  ratio  n  :  1  to  that  of  the  driving  axle.  Then  the 
equivalent  moment  of  resistance  at  the  driving  axle  is  nlil;  and 
if  a  similar  calculation  be  made  for  each  rotating  piece  in  the 
machine  which  overcomes  resistance,  and  the  results  added  to- 
gether, the  sum — 

^-n'Rl (7.) 

is  the  total  equivalent  moment  of  resistance  at  the  driving  axle;  and 
if  in  a  given  interval  of  time  the  driving  axle  turns  through  the 
arc  t  to  radius  unity,  the  work  performed  in  that  time  is — 


t  s  •  n 


RL. 


.(8.) 


rV.  Centre  of  Gravity, — The  work  performed  in  lifting  a  body 
is  tJie  product  of  Hie  weiglU  of  the  body  into  tJie  height  through  which 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  lifted,     (See  Article  282,  page  328.) 

If  a  maclune  lifts  the  centres  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  at  once 
to  heights  either  the  same  or  different,  the  whole  quantity  of  work 
performed  in  so  doing  is  the  sum  of  the  several  products  of  the 
weights  and  heights ;  but  that  quantity  can  also  be  computed  by 

multiplying  tlie  sum  of  all  the 
vjeiglUs  into  iJie  heigJtl  Hi/rough 
whtcit  tJieir  common  centre  of 
gravity  is  lifted, 

306.  Bcpmwcnlnttoa  •f  W«rk 
bf  an  Ar«a. — As  a  quantity  of 
work  is  the  product  of  two 
quantities,  a  force  and  a  motion, 
it  may  be  represented  by  the 
area  of  a  plane  figure^  which  is  the  product  of  two  dimensiona. 


Fig.  24 » 
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Lettbebaseof  the  rectangle  A,  fig.  240,  repreaent  one/ooi  of  motion* 
snd  its  height  one  pound  of  resistance;  then  will  its  area  rqmsent 
one  foot-pound  of  work. 

In  the  larger  rectangle,  let  the  base  OS  represent  a  oedAin 
motion  $,  on  ^e  same  s^e  with  the  base  of  the  unit-area  A;  and 
let  the  height  OR  represent  a  certain  resistance  B,  on  the  same 
■scale  with  the  height  of  the  unit-area  A;  then  will  the  number  of 
times  that  the  rectangle  OS  •  O R  contains  the  imit-rectangle  A, 
-express  the  number  of  foot-pounds  in  the  quantity  of  work  K«, 
which  is  performed  in  overcoming  the  resistanoe  It  through  the 
•distance  8, 

307.  Work  a«ahMC  Tairtec  RMteluce.  (A.  If,,  515.)— In  fig.  241, 
let  distances  as  before,  be  re- 
presented by  lengths  measured 
along  the  base  line  O  X  of  the 
figure;  and  let  the  magnitudes 
of  the  resistance  overcome  at 
€ach  instant  be  represented  by 
the  lengths  of  ordmates  drawn 

perpendicular  to  O  X,  and  paral-    "         s  -a.  b  j'      "~ 

lei    to   O  Y:  — For    example,  Fig.  241. 

when  the  working  body  has  moved  through  the  distance  repre- 
sented by  O  S,  let  the  resistance  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  S  R. 

If  the  resistance  were  constant,  the  summits  of  those  ordinates 
would  lie  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  O  X,  like  R  6  in  fig.  240; 
but  if  the  resistance  varies  continuously  as  the  motion  goes  on,  the 
summits  of  the  ordinates  will  lie  in  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  such 
as  that  marked  ERG,  fig.  241,  which  is  not  parallel  to  O  X. 

The  values  of  the  resistance  at  each  instant  being  represented  by 
the  ordinates  of  a  given  line  ERG,  let  it  now  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  work  performed  against  that  resistance  during  a  motion 
represented  by  O  F  =  «. 

Suppose  the  area  O  E  G  F  to  be  divided  into  bands  by  a  series  of 
parallel  ordinates,  such  as  A  C  and  B  D,  and  between  the  upper 
ends  of  those  ordinates  let  a  series  of  short  lines,  such  as  C  D,  be 
<irawn  parallel  to  O  X,  so  as  to  form  a  stepped  or  serrated  outline, 
consisting  of  lines  parallel  to  OX  and  O  Y  alternately,  and  approxir 
mating  to  the  given  continuous  line  E  G. 

Now  conceive  the  resistance,  instead  of  vaiying  continuously,  to 
remain  constant  during  each  of  the  series  of  divisions  into  which 
the  motion  is  divided  by  the  parallel  ordinates,  and  to  change 
a-bruptly  at  the  instants  between  those  divisions,  being  represented 
for  each  division  by  the  height  of  the  rectangle  which  stands  on 
that  division :  for  example,  during  the  division  of  the  motion  re<^ 
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presented  by  A  B,  let  the  resktanoe  be  represented  by  A  C,  snd  so 
fa:  other  divkionfi. 

Theji  the  work  pm^brmed  during  the  divkian  of  the  motion  re- 
presented by  A£,  on  l^e  supposition  of  alternate  constancy  and 
abmpt  -variation  of  the  resistance,  is  represented  by  the  rectangle 
ABAC;  and  the  whole  work  performed,  on  the  same  supposition, 
during  the  whole  motion  O  F,  is  repr^ented  by  the  sum  of  all  the 
rectangles  lying  between  the  parallel  ordinates;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  supposed  mode  of  variation  of  the  resistance  represented  by  the 
stepped  outline  of  those  rectangles  is  an  approximation  to  the  real 
mode  of  variation  represented  by  the  continuous  line  E  G,  and  is  a 
closer  approximation  the  closer  and  the  more  numerous  the  pamllel 
ordinates  are,  so  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  is  an  approximation  to 
the  exact  representation  of  the  work  performed  against  the  conti- 
nuously varying  resistance,  and  is  a  closer  approximation  the  closer 
and  more  numerous  the  ordinates  are,  and  by  making  the  ordinates 
numerous  and  close  enough,  can  be  made  to  differ  from  the  exact 
representation  by  an  amount  less  than  any  given  difference. 

But  the  sum  of  those  rectangles  is  also  an  approximation  to 
the  area  O  E  G  F,  bounded  above  by  the  continuous  line  E  G,  and  is 
a  closer  approximation  the  closer  and  the  more  ntimerous  the  ordi- 
nates are,  and  by  making  the  ordinates  numerous  and  close  enough, 
can  be  made  to  differ  from  the  area  O  E  G  F  by  an  amount  less 
than  any  given  difference. 

There/ore  the  area  OEGF,  hounded  by  the  straigJU  line  OF,  which 
repreeents  the  motion,  by  tlie  line  E  G,  wliose  ordinates  represent  the 
valttes  o/tlie  resistance,  andby  the  two  ordinates  O  E  and  F  G,  r^nre- 
Mnts  eoMctly  the  work  performed.     (See  Article  289,  page  331.) 

The  MEAJS  KESiSTANCE  during  the  motion  is  found  by  dividing 
the  area  O  E  G  F  by  the  motion  OT. 

308.  17imJ«i  w«rk  aiui  Ij«m  Wmrk. — The  useful  work  of  a  ma- 
chine is  that  which  is  performed  in  effecting  the  purpose  for  which 
the  machine  is  designed.  The  lost  work  is  that  which  is  performed 
in  producing  effects  foreign  to  that  purpose.  The  resistances  over- 
come in  peribrming  those  two  kinds  of  work  are  called  respectively 
vs^kd  resistance  and  j/rejudidal  resistance. 

The  useful  work  and  the  lost  work  of  a  madiine  together  make 
up  its  total  or  gross  loork. 

In  a  pumping  engine,  for  example,  the  useful  work  in  a  given 
time  is  Ae  product  of  the  weight  of  water  lifted  in  that  time  into 
the  hei^it  to  which  it  is  lifted :  the  lost  work  is  that  performed  in 
orexcoming  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pumps  and  pipes,  the 
friction  of  the  plungers,  pistons,  valves,  and  medianism,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  pump  and  other  parts  of  the  engine. 
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For  example,  the  useful  work  of  a  marine  steam  engine  in  a 
given  time  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  opposed  bj  the  water  to 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  into  the  distance  through  which  she 
moves :  the  lost  work  is  tliat  performed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  propeller  through  it,  the 
friction  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  other  resistances  of  the  engine, 
and  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  condensation  water,  of  the 
gases  which  escape  by  the  chimney,  and  of  adjoining  bodies. 

There  are  some  cases,  such  as  those  of  muscular  power  and  of 
windmills,  in  which  the  usefiil  work  of  a  prime  mover  can  be 
determined,  but  not  the  lost  work. 

309.  Fricti«B.  (Pai-tly  extracted  and  abridged  from  A,  M.,  189, 
190,  191,  204,  and  6G9  to  685).— The  most  frequent  cause  of  loss 
of  work  in  machines  is  friction — ^being  that  force  which  acts  be- 
tween two  bodies  at  their  sui'face  of  contact  so  as  to  resist  their 
sliding  on  each  other,  and  which  depends  on  the  force  with  which 
the  bodies  are  pressed  together.  The  following  law  respecting  the 
friction  of  solid  bodies  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment : — 

Tlie  friction  whidh  a  given  pair  of  solid  bodies,  with  llmr  surfaces 
in  a  given  condition,  are  capable  of  exerting,  is  simply  proportional 
to  tJie  force  with  wlUcIh  Ht/ey  are  pressed  together. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  exactness  of  the  above  law,  when  the 
pressure  becomes  so  intense  as  to  crush  or  grind  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  at  and  neai*  their  surface  of  contact.  At  and  beyond  that 
limit  the  friction  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure;  but 
that  limit  ought  never  to  be  attained  at  the  beiuings  of  any 
machine.  For  some  substances,  especially  those  whose  surfaces 
are  sensibly  indented  by  a  moderate  pressure,  such  as  timber,  the 
friction  between  a  pair  of  surfaces  which  have  remained  for  some 
time  at  rest  relatively  to  each  other,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
between  the  same  pair  of  surfaces  when  sliding  on  each  other. 
That  excess,  however,  of  the  friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  of 
motion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by  a  slight  vibration;  so  that  the 
friction  of  motion  is  alone  to  be  taken  into  account  as  causing  con- 
tinuous loss  of  work. 

As  to  Tnatericds  Jor  bearings,  see  pages  462,  463,  464. 

The  friction  between  a  pair  of  bearing  surfaces  is  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  force  with  which  they  are  directly  pressed  together, 
by  a  factor  called  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  which  has  a  special 
value  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  state  of  the 
surfaces  as  to  smoothness  and  lubrication.  Thus,  let  K  denote  the 
friction  between  a  pair  of  surfaces;  Q,  the  force,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  surfaces,  with  which  they  are  pressed  together ; 
and/ the  co-efficient  of  friction;  then 
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R=/Q. (1.) 

The  co-efHcient  of  friction  of  a  given  pair  of  surfaces  is  the  tan* 
gent  of  an  angle  called  the  angle  of  repose^  being  the  gi^eatest  angle 
which  an  oblique  pressure  between  the  surfaces  can  make  with  a 
perpendicular  to  them,  without  making  them  slide  on  each  other. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  angle  of  repose  ^,  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  /=  tan  0,  and  its  reciprocal  1  :/,  for  the  materials  of 
mechanism — condensed  from  the  tables  of  Creneral  Morin,  and 
other  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes.  The 
values  of  those  constants  which  are  given  in  the  table  have  re- 
ference to  th<?  friction  o/motion,*    (See  pp.  399  and  476.) 


No. 


Surfaces. 
Wood  on  irood,  dry, 

11  t»        SOEpCu, 

Metals  on  oak,  dry,  

.»  n      wet, 

„  „      aoapy, 

Metab  on  elm,  dr)', 

Hemp  on  oak,  dn-, 

»»  .»     wet, 

Leather  on  oak, 

Leather  on  metals,  dr)% 

ti  ft        wet, 

„  „        greasy, 

»»  »,        oily, 

Metals  on  raetals,  dry, 

»  «        wet, 

Smooth  surfaces,  occasionally  greased, 

„  „        continually  greased, 

„  „        best  results,  ... 

Bronze  on  llgnnm  vit®,  constantly  wet, 


1:/ 


14°  to  2GI' 
lir  to2^ 
2Cif°  to  31'= 
13j''tol4i° 

lli« 
lli°  to  14° 

28° 

18i° 
15°  to"l9J* 

20.}° 

20° 

13° 

8i° 
8j°tonj^ 

16J° 
4°  to  4i° 

3°  " 
1J°  to  2° 

3°? 


•25  to  -5 

•2  to  04 

•5  to  -6 

•^4  to  '26 

•2 
•2  to  -25 

•63 

•33 
•27  to  ^38 

•5G 

•30 

•23 

•15 
•15  to  -2 

•8 
•07  to  -08 

•05 
•03  to  •036 

•05? 


4  to2 
5  to  25 

2  to  1-C7 

4-17  to  3^8y 

5 

5  to  4 
1-89 

3 

3-7  to  2-86 

1-79 

2-78 

4-35 

CC7 

6-67  to  5 

3-38 

14  3  to  12-5 

20 

33-3  to  27-G 
20? 


•  In  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  the  Comptes  Hendus  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  26th  of  April,  1858,  M.  H.  Bochet 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  which  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  friction  between  a  pair  of  surfaces  of  iron  is  not,  as  had  formerly  been 
beUeved,  absolutely  independent  of  the  velocity  of  sUding,  but  that  it 
diminishes  slowly  as  that  velocity  increases,  accoiding  to  a  law  expressed  by 
the  following  formula.     Let 

R  denote  the  friction; 

Q,  the  pressure ; 

V,  the  velocity  of  sliding,  in  metres  per  second  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
X  0-3048; 

/,  a,  7,  constant  co-efficients ;  then 

R     /+  ya V 
Q  ^    1  +  ar. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  co-effideots  dedaoed  by  M.  Bochet  firom 
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310.  TTagrtig — ^Tbree  reaoltH  in  the  preceding  table,  Noa.  1 6, 1 7. 
and  I8y  have  reference  to  smooth  firm  surfaces  of  any  kind,  greased 
or  lubricated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friction  depends  chiefly  on 
the  continual  sapply  of  unguent,  and  not  sensibly  on  the  nature  of 
the  solid  surfeu^es;  and  this  oug^t  almost  always  to  be  the  case  in 
machinery.  Unguents  should  be  thick  for  heavy  pressures,  that 
they  may  resist  being  forced  out,  and  thin  for  light  pressures,  tiiat 
their  viscidity  may  not  add  to  the  resistance. 

Unguents  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Water,  which  acts  as  an  unguent  on  surfeces  of  wood  and 
leather.  It  is  not,  however,  an  unguent  for  a  pair  of  metallic 
surfaces;  for  when  applied  to  them,  it  increases  their  friction. 

II.  Oily  unguents,  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils, 
as  tallow,  lard,  lard  oil,  seal  oil,  whale  oil,  olive  oil  The  vegetable 
drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  are  unfit  for  unguents,  as  they 
absorb  oxygen,  wid  become  hard.  The  animal  oils  are  on  the 
whole  better  than  the  vegetable  oils. 

III.  Soapy  unguents,  composed  of  oil,  alkali,  and  water.  For  a 
temporary  purpose,  such  as  lubricating  the  ways  for  the  launch  of 
a  ship,  one  of  the  best  unguents  of  this  class  is  soft  soap,  made  from 
whale  oil  and  potash,  and  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  tallow. 
But  for  a  permanent  purpose,  such  as  lubricating  railway  carriage 
axles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  unguent  should  contain  less  water 
and  more  oil  or  fatty  matter  than  soft  soap  does,  otherwise  it 
would  dry  and  become  stiflf  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The 
best  grease  for  such  purposes  does  not  contain  more  than  from  25 
to  30  per  cent  of  water;  that  which  contains  40  or  50  per  cent, 
is  bad. 

IV.  Bituminous' unguents,  in  which  liquid  mineral  hydrocarbons 
are  used  to  dissolve  and  dilute  oily  and  fatty  substances. 

The  intensity  of  the  pressure  between  a  pair  of  greased  surfaces 
ought  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  force  out  the  unguent  The  follow- 
ing formula  agrees  very  fairly  with  the  results  of  practice : — 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  sliding,  in  feet  per  second;  p,  the  greatest 
proper  intensity  of  pressure,  in  Iba.  on  the  square  inch;  then 

44800 
^  "  60  i;  +  20' 
p  ought  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  1200. 

his  experiments,  for  iron  sorfaces  of  wheels  and  skids  rubbing  longitodinaUj 

on  iron  rails : — 
/,  for  dry  surfaces,  0*3,  025,  0*2;  for  damn  surfaces,  014 
a,  for  wheels  sliding  on  rails,  0*03 ;  for  skids  sliding  on  rails,  007. 
y,  not  yet  detenmnod,  but  tceated  metnwhile  at  inappzeoiably  snudL 
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As  to  iiie  meurarement  of  fiiction,  see  Article  348,  page  395. 

310a.  gwiimua  cr  »  ■■■i> — A  flexible  band  may  be  used  either 
to  exert  an  effort  or  a  resistance  upon  &  drum  or  pullej.  In  eith^- 
ease,  the  tangential  force,  whether  effort  or  resistance,  exerted 
between  the  band  and  the  pulley,  is  their  mutual  friction,  caused 
by  and  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure  between  them. 

In  fig.  242,  let  C  be  the  axis  of  a  pulley  A  B,  round  an  arc  of 
which  there  is  wrapped  a  bard,  T^  A  B  Tg ;  let  the  outer  arrow 
represent  the  direction  in  which  the  band  slides,  or  tends  to  slide^ 
relatively  to  the  piiUfey,  and  the  inner  arrow  the  direction  in  which 
the  pulley  slides,  or  tends  to  slide,  relatively  to 
the  band. 

Let  Tj  be  the  tension  of  the  free  part  of  the 
band  at  that  side  towards  which  it  tends  to  draw 
the  pulley,  or  from  which  the  pulley  tends  to 
di-aw  it;  Tg*  *^®  tension  of  the  free  i>art  at  the 
other  side ;  T,  the  tension  of  the  band  at  any 
intermediate  point  of  its  arc  of  contact  with  the 
pulley ;  ^,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  that  arc  to 
the  radius  of  the  pulley ;  d  tf,  the  ratio  of  an 
indefinitely  small  element  of  that  arc  to  the 
radius;  R  =  Tj  —  To,  the  total  friction  between  y^ 

the  band  and  the  pulley;  d  R,  the  elementary  Fig.  242. 

portion  of  that  fnction  due  to  the  elementary 
arc  d  ^;  ff  the  co-efl5cient  of  friction  between  the  materials  of  the 
band  and  pulley. 

Then  it  is  known  that  the  normal  pressmre  at  the  elementary  arc 
d  6iBT  d  e;  T  being  the  mean  tension  of  the  band  at  that  elemen- 
tary arc;  consequently,  the  friction  on  that  arc  is 

dR=/Td0. 

Now,  that  friction  is  also  the  difference  between  the  tensions  of  the 
band  at  the  two  ends  of  the  elementary  arc;  or 

dT  =  dRz=/Td6; 

which  equation  being  integrated  throughout  the  entire  arc  of  con- 
tact, gives  the  following  formulae : — 

hyplog  j^=/^;  T,  -  T2  =  ^^        ) ^^^ 

R  =Ti  -  T2  =  Ti(l  -  e-/0  =  T2(e^''-1).  i 

When  a  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys  has  the  tensions  of  its 
tm>  flideft'origini^ly  equal,  ^e  pulleys  being  at  rest;  and  when  the 
pulleys  are  set  in  motion,  so  that  ona  of  them  drives  the  other  by 
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means  of  the  belt ;  it  is  found  that  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt 
is  exactly  as  ranch  tightened  as  the  retnming  side  is  slackened,  so 
that  the  mean  tension  remains  nnchanged.  Tlie  ratio  which  it 
bears  to  the  force,  B,  to  be  transmitted,  is  given  by  this  formula  >— 

'JR      "  2{e/^  -  1) ^"'^ 

If  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  baud  and  pulley,  expressed  in 
turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn,  be  denoted  by  n, 

^  =  2  »  w;  c/»  =  102-7288/«; (3.) 

that  is  to  say,  e^^  is  the  arUUogarilhm,  or  natural  number,  corre- 
sponding to  the  common  logarithm  2*7288/n. 

The  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  J]  depends  on  the  state 
and  material  of  the  rubbing  surfaces.  For  leather  belts  on  iron 
pulleys,  the  table  of.  Article  309,  page  349,  shows  that  it  ranges 
from  '56  to  *15.  In  calculating,  by  equation  2  of  this  Article,  the 
proper  mean  tension  for  a  belt,  the  smallest  value,  y  =  'lo,  is  to 
1)0  taken,  if  thei-e  is  a  probability  of  the  belt  becoming  wet  with  oil. 
The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Henry  R  Towne  and  Robert  Briggs, 
however  (published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
1868),  show  that  such  a  state  of  lubrication  is  not  of  ordinary 
occun*enco;  and  that  in  designing  machinery,  we  may  in  most 
cases  safely  take/ =  0*42.  Pixjfessor  Beuleaux  (ConstntctionsUIire 
fur  Maschinenbau)  takes  f  —  0-25.  The  following  table  shows 
the  values  of  the  co-efficient  2*7288/,  by  which  n  is  multiplied  in 
equation  3,  corresponding  to  different  values  of/;  also  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  various  ratios  amongst  the  forces,  when  the  arc 
of  contact  is  half  a  circumference : — 

/=  0-I5  025  042  056 

27288/=  041  0-68  1-15  1*53 

Let  tf  =  »,  and  71  =  ^ ;  then 

Tj  -4-  T2  =     1-603  2-i88  3758  5821 

Ti -^  R  =     2-66  184  1-36  1-21 

Ti  +  Tj  H-  2  R  =     216  1*34  0-86  071 

In  ordinary  practice,  it  is  usual  to  assume  TjzsR;  Tj  =  2  R; 
Tj  +  Tg  -?-  2  R  =  1-5.     This  corresponds  to/  =  022  nearly. 

For  a  wire  rope  on  cast-iron,  /  may  be  taken  as=  0-15  nearly; 
and  if  the  groove  of  the  pulley  is  bottomed  with  gutta-percha, 
0-25. 

When  an  endless  band  runs  at  a  very  high  velocity,  its  centri- 
fugal force  has  an  indirect  effect  on  the  friction,  which  will  be 
considered  further  on.     (See  page  441.) 
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311.  Th«  W«rk  Pcrfomed  agiilHM  Friction  in  a  given  time, 
between  a  pair  of  rubbing  surfaces,  is  the  product  of  that  friction 
into  the  distance  through  which  one  surface  slides  over  the  other. 

When  the  motion  of  one  surface  relatively  to  the  other  consists 
in  rotation  about  an  axis,  the  work  performed  may  also  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  relative  angular  rtiotion  of  the  surfaces 
to  radius  unity  into  the  moment  of  friction  ;  that  is,  the  product  of 
the  friction  into  its  leverage,  which  is  the  mean  distance  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces  from  the  axis. 

For  a  cylindrical  journal,  the  leverage  of  the  friction  is  simply 
the  radius  of  the  journal. 

For  a  fial  pivot,  the  leverage  is  two-thirds  of  the  radius  of  the 
pivot. 

For  a  collar,  let  r  and  r'  be  the  outer  and  inner  radii ;  then  the 
leverage  of  the  friction  is 

?.^1=^ (1.) 

For  ''Schide^s  anti-friction  jnvot^^  whose  lonjifitudinal  section  is 
the  curve  called  the"  tractrix,"  the  moment  of  friction  is^  x  the 
load  X  the  external  radius.  This  is  greater  than  the  moment  for 
an  equally  smooth  flat  pivot  of  the  same  radius;  but  the  anti-fHc- 
tion  pivot  has  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  wear  of  the  surfaces 
is  uniform  at  every  point,  so  that  they  always  fit  each  other  accu- 
rately, and  the  pressure  is  always  uniformly  distributed,  and  never 
becomes,  as  is  the  case  in  other  pivots,  so  intense  at  certain  points 
as  to  force  out  the  unguent  and  grind  the  surfaces. 

In  the  cup  and  halt  pivot,  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  step  on 
which  it  presses,  present  two  recesses  facing  each  other,  into  which 
are  fitted  two  shallow  cups  of  steel  or  hard  bronze.  Between  the 
concave  spherical  surfaces  of  those  cups  is  placed  a  steel  ball,  being 
either  a  complete  sphere,  or  a  lens  having  convex  surfaces  of  a 
somewhat  less  radius  than  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  cups.  The 
moment  of  friction  of  this  pivot  is  at  first  almost  inappreciable, 
from  tlie  extreme  smallness  of  the  radius  of  the  circles  of  contact 
of  the  ball  and  cups;  but  as  they  wear,  that  radius  and  the  moment 
of  friction  increase. 

By  the  rolling  of  two  surfaces  over  each  other  without  sliding,  a 
resistance  is  caused,  which  is  called  sometimes  "  rolling  friction," 
but  more  correctly  rolling  resistance.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  couple 
i-esisting  rotation;  its  moment  is  found  by  multiplying  the  normal 
pressure  between  the  rolling  surfaces  by  an  ai*m  whose  length 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rolling  surfaces ;  and  the  work  lost 
in  an  unit  of  time  in  overcoming  it  is  the  product  of  its  moment 
by  the  onguliMr  velocity/  of  the  rolling  surfaces  relatively  to  each 

2a 
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other.    The  fc^owing  are  approximate  values  of  the  arm  in  decimals 
of  afoot: — 

Oak  upon  oak, o*oo6  (Coulomb). 

Lignum-vitce  on  oak, 0*004         — 

Cast-iron  on  cast-iron, 0002  (Tredgold). 

The  work  lost  in  friction  produces  heat  in  the  proportion  of  one 
British  thermal  unit,  being  so  much  heat  as  raises  the  temperature 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  for  every  772  foot- 
pounds of  lost  work. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction,  when  moderate  in  amount,  is 
useful  in  softening  and  liquefying  unguents;  but  when  excessive, 
it  is  prejudicial  by  decomposing  the  unguents,  and  sometimes  even 
by  softening  the  metal  of  the  bearings,  and  raising  their  tempera- 
ture so  high,  as  to  set  fire  to  neighbouring  combustible  matters. 

Excessive  heating  isprevented  by  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
of  a  good  unguent.  When  the  velocity  of  rubbing  is  about  four 
or  five  feet  per  second,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  found  to  be, 
with  good  fiitty  and  soapy  unguents,  40°  to  50"*  Fahrenheit,  with 
gfiod  mineral  unguents,  about  30°.  The  efi*ect  of  friction  upon 
the  efficiency  of  machines  will  be  considered  further  on,  in 
Section  IV. 

312.  Work  «r AccHermtioii.  {A.  Jf .,  12, 521-33, 536, 547, 549, 554, 
589,  591,  593,  595-7.)---In  order  that  the  velocity  of  a  body's 
motion  may  be  changed,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  some  other  body 
with  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  change  of  velocity,  which  force 
is  proportional  directly  to  the  change  of  velocity,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  body  acted  upon,  and  inversely  to  the  time  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing the  change.  If  the  change  is  an  acceleration  or  increase  of 
velocity,  let  the  first  body  be  called  the  driven  hodt/y  and  the  second 
the  driving  body.  Then  the  force  must  act  upon  the  driven  body 
in  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Every  force  being  a  pair  of  equcd 
and  opposite  actions  between  a  pair  of  bodies,  the  same  force  which 
accelerates  the  driven  body  is  a  resistance  as  respects  the  driving 
body.     (See  Article  287,  page  329.) 

For  example,  during  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  of  a  steam  engine,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  and  of  its  rod  is 
accelerated ;  and  that  acceleration  is  produced  by  a  certain  part  of 
the  pressure  between  the  steam  and  the  piston,  being  the  excess  of 
that  pressure  above  the  whole  resistance  which  the  piston  has  to 
overcome.  The  piston  and  its  rod  constitute  the  driven  body;  the 
Bteam  is  the  driving  body;  and  the  same  part  of  the  pressure  which 
accelerates  the  piston,  acts  as  a  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the 
steam,  in  addition  to  the  resistance  which  would  have  to  be  over* 
oome  if  the  velocity  of  the  piston  were  \miform. 
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The  resistance  dae  to  acceleration  is  computed  in  the  following 
manner : — It  is  known  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  near  the 
earth's  'surface  is  accelerated  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth, — that 
is,  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  a  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  its 
velocity  goes  on  continually  increasing  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
3  2 -2  feet  per  second  of  additiorud  velociti/,/or  each  second  during 
toliich  the  force  acts.  This  quantity  varies  in  different  latitudes,  and 
at  different  elevations,  but  the  value  just  given  is  near  enough  to 
the  truth  for  purposes  of  mechanical  engineering.  For  brevity's 
sake,  it  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  g;  so  ^t  if  at  a  given 
instant  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  Vi  feet  per  second,  and  if  its  own 
weight,  or  an  equal  force,  acts  freely  on  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
motion  for  t  seconds,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  havo 
increased  to 

V2  =  Vi+gt (1.) 

K  the  acceleration  be  at  any  different  rate  per  second,  the  force 
necessary  to  produce  thai  acceleration,  being  the  resistance  on  the 
driving  body  due  to  the  acceleration  oftlie  dHven  body,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  driven  body's  toeigfU  which  the  actual  rate  of  accede- 
ration  bears  to  the  rate  of  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  acting 
fredy,      (In  metres  per  second,  ^  =  9*81  nearly.) 

To  express  this  by  symbols,  let  the  weight  of  the  driven  body  be 
denoted  by  "W".  Let  its  velocity  at  a  given  instant  be  Vx  feet  per 
second ;  and  let  that  velocity  increase  at  an  uniform  rate,  so  that 
at  an  instant  i  seconds  later,  it  is  v%  feet  per  second. 

Let/ denote  the  rate  of  acceleration;  then 

/=^'; (2.) 

and  the  force  R  necessary  to  produce  it  will  be  given  by  the  pro* 
portion, 

that  is  to  say, 

j,^/W^W(^ ( 

9  9^  ^   ' 

W 

The  factor  — ,  in  the  above  expression,  is  called  the  mass  of  the 
9 
driven  body ;  and  being  the  same  for  the  same  body,  in  what  place 
soever  it  may  be,  is  held  to  represent  the  quantity  qf  matter  in  the 
body.     (See  Article  277a,  page  Sid) 

Wv 
The  product of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  its  veloci^  at  an j 
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instant,  is  called  its  momentum;  so  that  the  resistance  due  to  a 
given  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  increase  of  momentum  divided  by 
tJie  time  whidh  that  increase  occupies. 

If  the  product  of  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  accelerated,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  resistance  due  to  acceleration,  into  the  time 
during  which  it  acts,  be  called  impulse,  the  same  principle  may  bo 
otherwise  stated  by  saying,  that  the  increase  ofmomerUum  is  equal 
to  the  impulse  by  whidh  it  is  caused. 

If  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  not  constant,  but  variable,  the  force 

R  varies  along  with  it     In  this  case,  the  value,  at  a  given  instant 

d  V 
ol  the  rate  of  acceleration,  is  represented  by/=       ,  and  the  coi« 

CL  t 

rcbponding  value  of  the  force  is 

R=/^=:^.^; (4.) 

9         g     dt 


The  WORK  PERFORMED  in  accelerating  a  body  is  the  product  of 
the  resistance  due  to  the  rate  of  acceleration  into  the  distance 
moved  through  by  the  driven  body  while  the  acceleration  is  going 
on.  The  i*esistance  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  multiplied  by 
the  increase  of  velocity,  and  divided  by  the  time  which  that 
increase  occupies.  The  distance  moved  through  is  the  product  ot 
the  mean  velocity  into  the  same  time.  Therefore,  the  work  per- 
foi-med  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  increase 
of  the  velocity,  and  by  the  mean  velocity;  that  ie,  to  tJie  tnassof 
the  body,  multiplied  by  the  increase  of  the  half  square  of  its  velocity. 

To  express  this  by  symbols,  in  the  case  of  an  uniform  rate  of 
acceleration,  let  s  denote  the  distance  moved  through  by  the  driven 
K>ody  during  the  acceleration;  then 

Vt  +  Vl  .  fK\ 

«  =  — 2~'^ (•^•) 

which  being  multiplied  by  equation  3,  gives  for  the  work  of  acccl- 
eration^ 

^'  =  7'  —ir  •  — 2~  •  ^ =T  •  ~^~ ^'^ 

In  the  case  of  a  variable  itite  of  acceleration,  let  v  denote  the  mean 
velocity,  and  ds  the  distance  moved  through,  in  an  interval  of  time 
dt  BO  short  that  the  increase  of  velocity  dv  ia  indefinitely  small 
compared  with  the  mean  Telocity.     Then 

dszzvdti (7.) 
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which  being  multiplied  by  equation  4,  gives  for  the  work  of  accel- 
eration during  the  interval  d  t, 

R.^      W     dv  ,  . 

g       dt 

=  ^  .  vdv; (8.) 

9 
and  the  irUegratum  of  this  expression  (see  Article  11a)  gives  for 
the  work  of  acceleration  during  a  finite  interval, 

/ll<Z,  =  Z/.rf„  =  W     4-^ 

being  the  same  with  the  result  already  arrived  at  in  equation  6. 

From  equation  9  it  appears  that  tJie  work  performed  in  producing 
a  given  acceleration  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  velocities^  Vi  ancL 
v^  and  not  on  Hie  intermediate  cluinges  of  velocity. 

If  a  body  falls  freely  under  the  action  of  gravity  from  a  state  or 
rest  through  a  height  A,  so  that  its  initial  velocity  is  0,  and  its  final 
velocity  v,  the  work  of  acceleration  performed  by  the  earth  on  the 
body  is  simply  the  product  W  h  of  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the 
height  of  falL     Comparing  this  with  equation  6,  we  find — 

''=i ('»■) 

This  quantity  is  called  the  height,  or  fall,  due  to  Hie  velocity  v ; 
and  from  equations  6  and  9  it  appears  that  the  work  performed  in 
producing  a  given  acceleration  is  Hie  scmve  with  that  perform/ed  in 
lifting  the  driven  body  through  Hie  difference  of  tlie  Jieigkts  due  to  its 
initial  and  final  velocities. 

If  work  of  acceleration  is  performed  by  a  prime  mover  upon 
bodies  which  neither  form  part  of  the  prime  mover  itself,  nor  of  the 
machines  which  it  is  intended  to  drive,  that  work  is  lost;  as  when 
a  marine  engine  performs  work  of  acceleration  on  the  water  that  ia 
utruck  by  the  propeller. 

Work  of  acceleration  performed  on  the  moving  pieces  of  tho 
prime  mover  itself,  or  of  the  machinery  driven  by  it,  is  not  neces- 
sarily lost,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

313.  Saoinititloii  of  Work  of  Acccleratloa — moment  of  Inertia.— 
If  several  pieces  of  a  machine  have  their  velocities  increased  at  the 
same  time,  the  work  performed  in  accelerating  them  is  the  sum 
of  the  several  quantities  of  work  due  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
respective  pieces;  a  result  expressed  in  symbols  by 

={^-^} w 
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The  process  of  finding  that  sum  is  facilitated  and  abridged  in 
certain  cases  hj  special  methods. 

L  Accelerated  notation — Moment  of  Inertia.— Lest  a  denote  the 
angular  velocity  of  a  solid  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis;— that 
is,  as  explained  in  Article  46,  the  v^ocity  of  a  point  in  the  body 
whose  radius- vector,  or  distance  from  the  axis,  is  unity. 

Then  the  velocity  of  a  particle  whose  distance  from  the  axis 
iar,  is 

«  =  ar; (2.) 

and  if  in  a  given  interval  of  time  the  angular  velocity  is  accelerated 
from  the  value  a,  to  the  value  a„  the  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the 
particle  in  question  is 

V,  -  t?i  =  r(o,  -  a,) (3.) 

Let  V)  denote  the  weight,  and  —  the  mass  of  the  particle  in  ques- 

9 
tion.  Then  the  work  performed  in  accelerating  it,  being  equal  to 
the  product  of  its  mass  into  the  increase  of  the  half-square  of  its 
velocity,  is  also  equal  to  the  product  ofUa  mass  into  the  square  of  Us 
raditLS-vector,  and  into  tfie  increase  oftlie  half -square  of  the  angular 
velocity;  that  is  to  say,  in  symbols, 

!'-¥-=  -r'-^ (^•> 

To  find  the  work  of  acceleration  for  the  whole  body,  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  into  small  particles,  whose  velocities  at  any 
given  instant,  and  also  their  accelerations,  are  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  the  axis ;  then  the  work  of  acceleration  is  to  be  found 
for  each  particle,  and  the  results  added  together.  But  in  the  sum  so 
obtained,  the  increase  of  the  half-square  of  the  angular  velocity  is  a 
common  factor,  having  the  same  value  for  each  particle  of  the  body; 
and  the  rate  of  acceleration  produced  by  gravity,  ^  =  32*2,  is  a 
common  divisor.  It  is  therefore  sufiicient  to  add  together  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  weight  of  each  particle  (w)  into  tlie  square  of  its  radius- 
vector  (r*),  and  to  multiply  the  sum  so  obtained  (2  "w  ^  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  half  square  of  tlie  cmgular  velocity  (  r  (aj  —  aj)  j ,  and 

divide  by  the  rate  of  acceleration  due  to  gravity  (g).  The  resull^ 
via.: — 

\g  2      j  2g  ^    ^ 

is  tfie  work  of  acceleration  sought.  In  fact,  the  sum  2  w  r*  is  tits 
weight  of  a  body,  tohich,  \f  concentrated  at  the  distance  unity  from 
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the  axis  qfrotatiouy  would  require  fJve  same  work  to  produce  a  given 
increase  of  angular  velocity  which  the  actual  body  requires. 

The  term  moment  op  inertia  is  applied  in  some  writings  to  the 
sum  2  w  r*,  and  in  others  to  the  corresponding  mass  Jwr'-^g, 
For  purposes  of  mechanical  engineering,  the  sum  3 1^  r*  is,  on  the 
whole,  iie  most  convenient,  beaj-ing  as  it  does  the  same  relation  to 
angular  acceleration  which  weight  does  to  acceleration  of  linear 
velocity. 

The  Radius  of  Gyration,  or  Mean  Radius  of  a  rotating  body,  is  a 
line  whose  square  is  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  its 
particles  from,  the  axis;  and  its  value  is  given  by  the  following 
equation : — 

e'=^ (6.) 

2  w 

60  that  if  we  put  W  =  2  tr  for  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  the 
moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by 

I  =  We» (7.) 

The  foUowing  are  additional  rules  relating  to  moments  of  inertia 
and  radii  of  gyration : — 

Rule  II. — Given,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  an 
axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  given  direction;  to  find 
its  moment  of  inei*tia  about  another  axis  parallel  to  the  first; 
multiply  the  mass  (or  weight)  of  tlie  body  by  the  square  of  the  \)qv- 
pendicular  distance  between  the  two  axes,  and  to  the  product  add 
the  given  moment  of  inertia. 

Rule  III. — Given,  the  separate  moments  of  inertia  of  a  set  of 
bodies  about  parallel  axes  traversing  their  several  centres  of  gravity ; 
requii*ed,  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  of  those  bodies  about  a 
common  axis  parallel  to  their  separate  axes ;  multiply  the  mass  (or 
weight)  of  each  body  by  the  square  of  the  pei-pendicular  distance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  common  axis ;  add  together  all  tho 
products,  and  all  the  separate  moments  of  inertia;  the  sum  will  be 
the  combined  moment  of  inertia. 

Rule  IY. — To  find  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a 
body  about  a  given  axis;  divide  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
about  the  given  axis  by  the  mass  (or  weight)  of  the  body. 

Rule  V. — Given,  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gjrration  of  a 
body  about  an  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  given 
direction ;  to  find  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  same 
body  about  another  axis  parallel  to  the  first;  to  the  given  square 
add  he  square  of  the  |»erpendicular  distance  between  the  two 
axes. 
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Table  of  Squares  of  Radii  of  Gyration. 


BODT. 


L  Sphere  of  radios  r,. 


IL  Spheroid  of  revolniion — ])olar  semi- 
axis  a,  equatorial  radius  r, 


IIL  Ellipsoid— semi-axes  a,  6,  c,. 


IV.  Sijherical   shell— external  radius  r, 
internal  r' 


Axra. 


Radius.* 


V.  Spherical  shell,  insensibly  thin— ra- 
dius r,  thickness  dr, 


VL  Circular  cylinder— length  2a,  radios 
r,  


VII,  Elliptic  cylinde*:- length  2a,  trans- 
verso  semi-axes  6,  c,  


VIIL  Hollow  circular  cylinder— length  2a, 
external  radius  r,  internal  r, 


IX.  Hollow  circular  cylinder,  insensibly 
thin— length  2a,  radius  r,  thick- 
ness c/r, 


X.  Circular  cylinder— length  2a,  radius 


XI.  Elliptic  cylinder— length  2a,  trans- 
verse semi-axes  b,  c, 


XII.  Hollow  circular  cylinder— length  2a ^ 
external  radius  r,  internal  r', 


XIIL  Hollow  circular  cylinder,  insensibly 
thin— radius  r,  thickness  dr, 

XIV.  Bectangular  pri^m— dimensions  2a, 
26,  2c, 

XV.  Bhombic  prism— length  2a,  diagonals 


XVT.  Hhombic  prism,  as  above,. 


Diameter 

Polar  axis 
Axis,  2a 

Diameter 

Diameter 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 

Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 

Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 

Transverse 
diameter 

Transverse 
axis,  26 

Transverse 
diameter 

Transverse 
diameter 

Axis,  2a 


Axis,  2a 
Diagonal,  26 


2r* 
"5" 

5 

2(r»  -1-^*) 
5  (r«  -  r'») 


2 

4 


4        T 


4   "*"  3 


4       "^   3 


2  ■*■   3 


6» 

+  c« 

3 

6» 

+  c« 

"e+T 
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314.  Centre  orPercnMien — B^nlraleiit  8lai|»le  Pcndnlnm — Bqaira- 
lent  Fifwbeei. — In  calculations  respecting  the  rotation  of  a  rigid 
body  about  a  given  axis,  it  is  often  convenient  to  conceive  that  for 
the  actual  body  there  is  substituted  its  equivalent  simple  penduium; 
that  is,  a  body  having  the  same  total 
mass,  but  concentrated  at  two  points,  of 
which  one  is  in  the  axis  :  also  the  same 
statical  moment,  and  the  same  moment 
of  inertia. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  doing  ^ 
this : — 

I.  To  find  the  centre  of  percussion  of 
a  given  body  turning  about  a  given  axis. 

In  tig.  243,  let  X  X  be  the  given  axis, 
and  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
From  G  let  fall  G  C  perpendicular  to 
X  X.     Tlirough  G  draw  G  D  parallel  Fig.  243. 

to  X  X,  and   equal   to   the  mdius  of 

gyration  of  the  body  about  the  axis  G  D.  Join  C  D.  Then  will 
C  E  =  C  D  =  v  G  D*^  +  C  G2  =  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
body  about  X  X.  From  D  draw  D  B  perpendicular  to  C  D, 
cutting  C  G  produced  in  B.  Then  will  B  be  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion of  the  body  for  the  axis  X  X. 

GB2 

To  find  B  by  calculation ;  make  G  B  =  -rr-p  ' 

0  is  the  centre  of  percussion  for  an  axis  traversing  B  parallel  to 
XX. 

II.  To  convert  the  body  into  an  "  equivalent  simple  pendulum  '* 
for  the  axis  X  X,  or  for  an  axis  through  B  pai-allel  to  X  X ;  divide 
the  mass  of  the  body  into  two  parts  inversely  proportional  to  G  0 
and  G  B,  and  conceive  those  parts  to  be  concentrated  at  C  and  B 
respectively,  and  rigidly  connected  together. 

(Let  W  be  the  whole  mass,  and  C  and  B  the  two  parts;  then 
^     WGB    ^       WGC\ 

^=~CB7"^  ~CB~7 

(The  "  equivalent  simple  pendulum  "  has  the  same  weight  with 
the  given  body,  and  also  the  same  moment  of  weight,  and  the  same 
moment  of  inertia,  with  the  given  body,  relatively  to  an  axis  in  the 
given  direction  X  X,  traversing  either  C  or  B.) 

III.  Equivalent  Bing,  or  Equivalent  Fly-wlieel, — When  the  given 
axis  traverses  the  centre  of  gi-avity,  G,  there  is  no  centre  of  i)er- 
cussion.  The  moment  of  the  body's  weight  is  nothing,  and  ic>s 
moment  of  inertia  is  the  same  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  concentrated 
in  a  ring  of  a  radius  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body. 
That  ring  may  be  called  the  "  equivalent  ring,"  or  "  equivalent 
liy-wheeL" 
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315.  RedBcedi  Inertia. — If  in  a  certain  machine,  a  moving 
piece  whose  weight  is  "W  has  a  velocity  always  beating  the 
ratio  n :  1  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  driving  point  undergoes  a  given  acceleration,  the  work 
performed  in  producing  the  corresponding  acceleration  in  the  piece 
in  question  is  the  same  with  that  which  would  have  been  required 
if  a  weight  n*  W  had  been  concentrated  at  the  driving  point. 

If  a  similar  calculation  be  performed  for  each  moving  piece  in  the 
tnachine,  and  the  results  added  together,  the  sum 

2*n»  W (1.) 

gives  the  weight  which,  being  concenti-ated  at  the  driving  point, 
would  require  the  same  work  for  a  given  acceleration  of  the  driving 
point  that  the  actual  machine  requires ;  so  that  if  v^  is  the  initial, 
and  Vt  the  final  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  the  work  of  accelera- 
tion of  the  whole  machine  is 

^'  "  ^  .  2-n«W (2.) 

This  operation  may  be  called  the  redttction  of  the  inertia  to  the 
■driving  pohU,  Mr.  Moseley,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into 
the  theory  of  machines,  calls  the  expression  (1.)  the  ^^co-efficient  of 
^teadinesSy*  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

In  finding  the  reduced  inertia  of  a  machine,  the  mass  of  each 
rotating  piece  is  to  be  treated  as  if  concentrated  at  a  distance  from 
its  axis  equal  to  its  radius  of  gyration  « ;  so  that  if  v  represents  the 
velocity  of  the  driving  point  at  any  instant,  and  a  the  corresponding 
angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  piece  in  question,  we  are  to  make 

"'  =  ^ (3.) 

in  performing  the  calculation  expressed  by  the  formula  (1.) 

316.  Snnimorr  of  Varion*  Kinds  of  Work. — In  order  to  present  at 
one  view  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  various  modes  of  perform- 
ing work  described  in  the  preceding  articles,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
a  certain  interval  of  time  d  t  the  driving  point  of  a  machine  moves 
through  the  distance  de;  that  during  the  same  time  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  elevated  through  the  height  d  h ;  that  resistances,  any 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  fl,  are  overcome  at  points,  the  re- 
spective ratios  of  whose  velocities  to  that  ol*  the  driving  point  are 
denoted  by  w ;  that  the  weight  of  any  piece  of  the  mechanism  is  W,  and 
that  fif  denotes  the  ratio  of  its  velocity  (or  if  it  rotates,  the  ratio  of 
the  velocity  of  the  end  of  its-  radius  of  gyration)  to  the  velocity  of 
the  driving  point;  and  tiuit  the  driving  point,  whoee  mean  velocity 
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is  V  =  -J-,  undergoes  the  aoceleration  dv.     Then  the  usJhoU  vmrh 
performed  during  the  interval  in  question  is 

dh'^W  +  d8''2nIi  +  ^L^  .  2n'«W...(l.) 

y 
The  mecm  total  resistcmce,  reduced  to  the  driving  point,  may  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  above  expression  by  the  motion  of  the 
driving  point  dsz=zvdt,  giving  the  following  result : — 

^.  2W+SnR+-^   .  Sn'^W (2.) 

as  gdt 

Section  IL — Of  Deviating  and  Centrifugal  Force, 

317.  DevtaUMg  Fmrce  ofa  Single  Bodf .  {A.  M,,  537.) — It  is  part 
of  the  first  lair  of  motion,  that  if  a  body  moves  under  no  force,  or 
balanced  forces,  it  moves  in  a  straight  line.     {A,  M,,  510,  512.) 

It  is  one  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  that  in  order 
that  a  body  may  move  in  a  curved  path,  it  must  be  continually 
acted  upon  by  an  unbalanced  force  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  the  direction  of  the  force  being  that  towards  which 
the  path  of  the  body  is  curved,  and  its  magnitude  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  height  due  to  the  body's 
velocity  bears  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path. 

This  principle  is  expressed  symbolically  as  follows : — 

DeviatiDg 
force. 

Q  =  ^^. (1.) 

gr  ^    ' 

In  the  case  of  projectiles  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  deviating 
force  is  supplied  by  that  component  of  the  mutual  attraction  of 
two  masses  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  their  rela- 
tive motion.  In  machines,  deviating  force  is  supplied  by  the 
strength  or  rigidity  of  some  body,  which  guides  the  revolving  mass, 
making  it  move  in  a  curve. 

A  pair  of  free  bodies  attracting  each  other  have  both  deviated 
motions,  the  attraction  of  each  guiding  the  other;  and  their  devia- 
tions of  motion  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  are 
inversely  as  their  masses. 

In  a  machine,  each  revolving  body  tends  to  press  or  draw  the 
body  which  guides  it  away  from  its  position,  in  a  direction  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  revolving  body ;  and  that 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  guiding 
body,  and  of  the  frame  with  which  it  is  connected. 


Halfrndiosof 

Height  doe 

Body'. 

weight. 

currature. 

to  velocity. 

r 

2        '' 

2g        '• 

:        W 
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318.  CeHtriitagAl  F«rc«  {A.  M,,  538)  is  tbe  force  with  which  a 
revolving  body  reacts  on  the  body  that  guides  it,  and  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  deviating  force  with  which  the  guiding  body  actn 
on  the  revolving  body. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  already  stated,  every  force  is  an  action 
between  two  bodies ;  and  deviating  force  and  centrifugal  force  are 
but  two  different  names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according 
as  the  condition  of  the  I'cvolving  body  or  that  of  the  guiding  body 
is  under  consideration  at  the  time. 

319.  A  ReroiriMg  Peadninoi  is  one  of  the  simplest  practical  appli- 
aitions  of  the  principles  of  deviating  force,  and  is  described  here 
because  its  use  in  regulating  the  speed  of  prime  movers  will  after- 
wards have  to  be  referred  to.  It  consists  of  a 
ball  A,  suspended  from  a  point  C  by  a  rod  C  A 
of  small  weight  as  compared  with  the  ball,  and 
i*evolving  in  a  circle  about  a  vertical  axis  C  B. 
The  tension  of  the  rod  is  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  of  the  ball  A,  acting  vertically,  and  of  ito 
centrifugal  force,  acting  horizontally ;  and  thei-e- 
fore  the  rod  will  assume  such  an  inclination  that 

height  B  C  weight  qr     ,_  . 

radius  A  B       centriiugal  lorce        v^ 

where  r  =  A  B.     Let  T  be  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the 
pendulum,  and  a  its  angular  velocity;  then 


and  therefoi*e,  making  B  C  =  /*, 

r  _  9J^  _J_    _0 

/•    *!,   w*  J     fT     A     V  0-8154  foot      9-7848  inches     ,„. 
■s  (m  the  latitude  of  London) =2 =  q^2 •••("•/ 

320.  l^erlaHng  Force  la  Terms  of  An^nlar  Tclocitr.  (.4.  Jf.,  540.) 
— When  a  body  revolves  in  a  circular  path  round  a  tixed  axis,  as 
i«  almost  always  the  case  with  the  revolving  parts  of  machines,  the 
mdius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  being  the  ]>erpendicular  distance  of 
the  body  from  the  axis,  is  constant ;  and  the  velocity  v  of  the  body 
is  the  product  of  that  radius  into  the  angular  velocity;  or  symboli- 
cally, 

t7»ar=  2»Tr. 

If  these  values  of  the  velocity  be  substituted  for  v  in  equation  1  of 
Article  317,  it  becomes — 
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Q  = 


Wa^r     W^-r'TSr 


.(1.^ 


9  9 

321.  Reraliant  c^ntrifn^ai  Force.  {A,  AT,,  603.)— The  whole  cen- 
trifugal force  of  a  body  of  any  figure,  or  of  a  system  of  connected 
bodies,  rotating  about  an  axis,  is  the  same  in  aTiiourU  and  direction 
as  if  the  whole  mass  weie  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  fijravity  of 
the  system.  That  is  to  say,  in  tlie  formula  of  Article  320,W  is  to 
be  held  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  or  system,  and  r 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  fix)m  the  axis; 
and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  Q  is  always 
parallel  to  r,  although  it  does  not  in  every  case  coincide  with  r. 

When  the  axis  of  rotation  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  or  system,  the  amount  of  the  centnliigal  force  is  notJdng; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rotating  body  does  not  tend  to  pull  its  axis  as  a 
whole  out  of  its  place. 

The  centrifugal  forces  exerted  by  the  various  rotating  pieces  of 
a  machine  against  the  bearings  of  their  axles  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  lateral  pressures  which  cause  friction, 
and  the  strength  of  the  axles  and  framework. 

As  those  centrifugal  forces  caxise  increased  friction  and  stress, 
and  sometimes,  also,  by  reason  of  their  continual  change  of  direc- 
tion, produce  detrimental  or  dangerous  vibration,  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  them  to  the  smallest  possible  amount;  and  for  that  purpose, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation of  every  piece  which  rotates  rapidly  ought  to  traverse  its 
centre  of  gravity,  that  the  resultant  centiifugal  force  may  be  no- 
thing. 

322.  €«ntrlftixnl  Conple~Peraia«cat  Axi«. — It  is  not,  however, 

sufiScient  to  annul  the  effect  of  centrifrigal  force,  that  there  should 
be  no  tendency  to  shifi  the  axis  as  a  whole ;  there  should  also  be 
no  tendency  to  turn  it  into  a  new  angular  position. 

To  show,  by  the  simplest  iK)ssible  example,  that  the  latter  ten- 
dency  may  exist   without 


the  former,  let  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  system 
shown  in  ^g,  245  be  the 
centre  line  of  an  axle  rest- 
ing in  bearings  at  E  and  F. 
At  B  and  D  let  two  arms 
project  perpendicularly  to 
that  axle,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  the  same  plane, 
carrying  at  their  extremi- 
ties two  heavy  bodies  A  and  C 


Fig.  245. 
Let  the  weights  of  the  arms  be 
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insensible  as  compared  with  the  weights  of  those  bodies;  and  let 
the  weights  of  the  bodies  be  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the 
axis ;  that  is,  let 

A  •  AB  =  C  •  C D. 

Let  A  C  be  a  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  A 
and  C,  and  cutting  the  axis  in  G;  then  G  is  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  A  and  C,  and  being  in  the  axis,  the  resultant  centrifugal 
force  is  nothing. 

In  other  words,  let  a  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation^ 
then 

The  centrifugal  force  exerted  on  the  axis  by  A 

a«  A'AB 

"  9         ' 

The  centrifugal  force  exerted  on  the  axis  by  0 

g^C    CD 

"    y~'       .  .  .  .  ' 

and  those  forces  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction; 
8o  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  remove  the  point  G  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  turn  the  docis  about  the  point  G, 
being  the  product  of  the  common  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  cen- 
trifugal forces  above  stated,  into  their  leverage ;  that  is,  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  B  D  between  their  lines  of  action.  That  product 
is  called  the  Tnoment  of  the  centrifugal  couple;  and  is  represented  by 

QBD; (1.) 

Q  being  the  common  magnitude  of  the  equal  and  opposite  centri* 
fugol  forces. 

That  couple  causes  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  pressures  of 
the  journals  of  the  axle  against  their  bearings  at  E  and  F,  in  the 
directions  represented  by  the  arrows,  and  of  the  magnitude  givea 
by  the  formula — 

«■S^■•■■■••■••••• <=•) 

these  pressures  continually  change  their  directions  as  the  bodies 
A  and  C  revolve;  and  they  are  resisted  by  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  bearings  and  frame.  It  is  desirable,  when  practi- 
cable, to  reduce  them  to  nothing ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  points 
B,  G,  and  D  should  coincide ;  in  which  case  the  centre  line  of  the 
axle  E  E  is  said  to  be  a  permanent  oasis. 

When  there  are  more  than  two  bodies  in  the  rotating  sjBten^ 
the  centrifugal  couple  is  foimd  as  follows ;— • 
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Let  X  X',  ^g,  246,  represent  the  axis  of  rotation ;  G,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  rotating  body  or  system,  situated  in  that  axis ;  so 
that  the  resultant  centruugal  force  is  nothing. 

Let  W  be  any  one  of  the  parts  of 
-which  the  body  or  system  is  com- 
posed, so  that,  the  weight  of  that 
part  being  denoted  by  W,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  or  sys- 
tem may  be  denoted  by  a  •  W. 

Let  r  denote  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  centre  of  W  from 
the  axis ;  then 


Fig.  246. 


Fig.  247. 


is  the  centrifugal  force  of  W,  ptdl- 
ing  the  axis  in  the  direction  x  W. 

Assume  a  pair  of  axes  of  co-ordinates,  G  Z,  G  Y, 
perpendicular  to  X  X'  and  to  each  other,  and  fixed 
relatively  to  the  rotating  body  or  system — ^that  is, 
rotating  along  with  it. 

From  W  let  fall  W  y  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  GX  and  GY,  and  parallel  to  GZ ;  also  W  z, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  GX  and  GZ,  atid 
parallel  to  G  T ;  and  make 

xy  ^W  z  =  y ;  xz  =  'Wy  =  z;   Gx  =  x, 

Then  the  centrifugal  force  which  W  exerts  on  the  axis,  and  which 
is  proportional  to  r,  may  be  resolved  into  two  cpmponents,  in  th© 
direction  of,  and  proportional  to,  y  and  z  respectively,  viz. ; — 

?^  parallel  to  G  Y,  and 

9 

parallel  to  G  Z; 

9 
and  those  two  component  forces,  being  both  applied  at  the  end  of 
the  lever  .Q  x=zx,  exert  momentSf  or  tendencies  to  turn  the  axio 
X  X'  about  the  point  Z,  expressed  as  follows : — 

^^'y^,  tending  to  turn  GX  about  GZ  towards  GY; 
9 


W  c^zx 


9 


:,  tending  to  turn  G  X  about  G  Y  towards  G  Z, 


In  the  same  manner  are  to  be  found  the  several  moments  of  the 
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centrifugal  forces  of  all  the  other  parts  of  which  the  body  or  system 
•consists;  and  care  is  to  be  taken  to  distinguish  moments  which 
tend  to  turn  the  axis  touxj/rda  G  Y  or  G  Z  from  those  which  tend  to 
turn  it  fronh  those  positions,  by  treating  one  of  these  classes  of 
quantities  as  positive,  and  the  other  as  negative. 

Then  by  adding  together  the  positive  moments  and  subtracting 
the  negative  moments  for  all  the  parts  of  the  body  or  system,  are 
to  be  found  the  two  suras, 

-   .  S-Wyaj;  -  .  SW^saj; (3.) 

Q  9 

which  represent  the  total  tendencies  of  all  the  centrifugal  forces  to 
turn  the  axis  in  the  planesof  G  Y  and  G  Z  respectively. 

In  ^g.  247  lay  down  G  Y  to  represent  the  former  moment,  and 
O  Z,  perpendicular  to  G  Y,  to  represent  the  latter.  Then  the  diar 
gonal  G  M  of  the  rectangle  G  Z  M  Y  will  represent  the  resultant 
moment  of  what  is  called  the  Centrifugal  Couple,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  that  line  will  indicate  the  direction  in  which  that  couple 
tends  to  turn  the  axis  G  X  about  the  point  G.  Its  value,  and  its 
angular  position,  are  given  by  the  equations, 


'(GY«+  GZ«);  I 
VI=GZ-f.GY   3 


GM=J-,_  __         (4, 

tan^YGM:     ^"      -^ "    ^ 


The  condition  which  it  is  desii-able  to  fulfil  in  all  rapidly  rotating 
pieces  of  machines,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  shall  be  a  permanent 
axis,  is  fulfilled  when  each  of  the  sums  in  the  formula  3  is  nothing; 
that  is,  when 

2-Wya;  =  0-  "2'^^  zxz=  0, (5.) 

The  question,  whether  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece  is  a  permanent 
axis  or  not,  is  tested  experimentally  by  making  the  piece  spin  round 
i-apidly  with  its  shaft  resting  in  bearings  which  are  suspended  by 
chains  or  cords,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  swing.  If  the  axis  is  not 
a  permanent  axis,  it  oscillates;  if  it  ia,  it  remains  steady. 

When  the  axis  of  rotation  ti*avei*se3  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
piece,  there  is  said  to  be  a  standing  balance;  when  it  is  also  a 
permanent  axis,  there  is  said  to  be  a  running  balance. 

Section  III. — Of  Effort,  Energy,  Power,  and  Efficiency. 

323.  Eflfort  is  a  name  applied  to  a  force  which  acts  on  a  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion  {A.  AL,  511). 

If  a  force  is  applied  to  a  body  in  a  direction  making  an  acute 
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angle  with  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  the  component 
of  that  oblique  force  along  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion  is  an 
eflbrt.  That  is  to  say,  in  fig.  248,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction 
in  which  A  is  moving;  let  A  F  repre-  j^      ^ 

sent  a  force  applied  to  A,  obliquely  to  a.  v         tj 

that  direction;  from  F  draw  F  P  per-  "N.       I 

pendicular  to  A  B;   then  A  P  is  the  ^Nj 

effoH  due  to  the  force  AF.     The  trans-  ^ 

verse  component  P  F  is  a  lateral  force, 

like  the  transverse  com^wnent  of  the  oblique  resisting  force  in 

Article  304.  

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  the  entire  force  A  F  =  F,  the 
effort  XP  =  P,  the  lateral  force  PF  =  Q,  and  the  angle  of  obli- 
quity P  A  F  =  /.     Then 

^=^••"^''1 (1.) 

Q=F-8in  ^  j  ^    ^ 

324.  Condition  of  Vniform  Speed.  (A.  M.,  510,  512,  537.)— Ac- 
coi-ding  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  in  order  that  a  body  may  move 
uniformly,  the  forces  applied  to  it,  if  any,  must  balance  each  other; 
and  the  same  principle  holds  for  s^  machine  consisting  of  any  num- 
ber of  bodies. 

When  the  direction  of  a  body's  motion  varies,  but  not  the  velocity^ 
the  lateral  force  required  to  produce  the  change  of  direction  depends 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  Section  2 ;  but  the  condition  of  balance 
still  holds  for  the  forces  which  act  along  the  direction  of  the  body's 
motion,  that  is,  for  the  efforts  and  resistances;  so  that,  whether  for 
a  single  body  or  for  a  machine,  the  condition  of  uniform  velocity  is, 
that  the  efforts  shall  balance  tlie  resistances. 

In  a  machine,  this  condition  must  be  fulfilled  for  each  of  the 
single  moving  pieces  of  which  it  consists. 

It  can  be  shown  from  the  principles  of  statics  (that  is,  the  science 
of  balanced  forces),  that  in  any  body,  system,  or  machine,  that  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  when  tite  sum  of  the  products  ofihe  efforts  into  tJie 
velocities  of  their  respective  points  of  action  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  the  resista^ices  into  the  velocities  of  the  points  where  Hvey 
ere  overcoTM, 

Thus,  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  a  driving  point,  or  point  where  an 
effort  P  is  applied;  v'  the  velocity  of  a  working  point,  or  point  where 
a  resistance  R  is  overcome;  the  condition  of  uniform  velocity  for  any 
body,  system,  or  machine  is 

3  •  P  t>  =  3  •  R  t/ (1.) 

If  there  be  only  one  driving  point,  or  if  the  velocities  of  all  the 
2b 
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4nvmg  poinfe  be  alike,  then  P  being  the  total  e£fort;the  single 
product  P  V  may  be  put  in  in  place  of  the  aum  3  •  P  t^;  reducing 
the  above  equation  to 

Pt?  =  3  •  Rt/ (2.) 

Referring  now  to  Article  305, let  the  machine  be  one  in^hich  the 
compcmUive  or  proportionate  velocities  of  all  the  points  at  a  given 
instant  are  known  independently  of  their  absolute  velocities,  from 
the  construction  of  the  machine ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  velocity 
of  the  point  where  the  resistance  E.  is  overcome  bears  to  that  of 
the  driving  point  the  ratio 

v' 

then  the  condition  of  uniform  speed  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

P=3.wll; (3.) 

that  is,  the  total  effort  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  reduced  to 
tlie  driving  point, 

325.  Energy-P^teiitlal  KmBt^T.  (A.  M,,  514,  517,  593,  660.)— 
Energy  meams  capacity  for  performing  work,  and  is  expressed,  like 
work,  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  space. 

The  energy  of  an  effort,  sometimes  caJled  ^^  potential  energy  ^^  (to 
distinguish  it  from  another  form  of  energy  to  be  afterwards  i-eferried 
to),  is  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  distance  through  which  it  is 
capable  of  acting.  Thus,  if  a  weight  of  100  pounds  be  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  20  feet  above  the  ground,  or  above  the  lowest  plane 
to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit  of  its  descending, 
that  weight  is  said  to  possess  potential  energy  to  the  amount  of 
100  X  20  =  2,000  foot-pounds;  which  means,  that  in  descending 
from  its  actual  elevation  to  tho  lowest  point  of  its  course,  the 
weight  is  capable  of  performing  work  to  that  amount. 

To  take  another  example,  let  there  be  a  reservoir  containing 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water,  in  such  a  position  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass  of  water  in  the  reservoir  is  100  feet  above  the 
lowest  point  to  which  it  can  be  made  to  descend  while  overcoming 
resistance.  Then  as  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of 
the  store  of  water  is  100,000,000  lb&,  which  being  multiplied  by 
the  height  through  which  that  weight  is  capable  of  acting,  100  feet, 
gives  10,000,000,000  foot-pounds  for  the  potential  energy  of  tho 
weight  of  the  store  of  water. 

326.  BqaalUy  ^f  Bnergr  Sx«rt«d  a«d  Work  PcvfenMd. — ^When 
an  effort  actually  does  drive  its  point  of  application  through  a 
certain  distance,  euergy  to  the  amount  of  the  product  of  the  effort 
into  that  distance  is  said  to  be  exerted;  and  the  potential  energy^   • 
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or  energy  wliich  Temains  eofpabU  vfhemgtsoeriedy  is  to-tfast  vmoimt 
diminished. 

When  the  energy  is  exerted  in  driving  a  maddne  at  an  Ttniform 
speed,  it  is  equal  to  the  work  performed. 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  t  denote  the  time  daring  which 
the  energy  is  exerted,  v  the  velocity  of  a  driving  point  at  which  an 
effort  P  is  applied,  8  the  distance  through  which  it  is  driven,  t/  the 
velocity  of  any  working  point  at  which  a  resistance  R  is  overcome^ 
if  the  distance  through  which  it  is  driven;  then 

8  =  v  t;  8'=v  t; 

and  midtiplying  equation  1  of  Article  324  by  the  time  ^,  we  obtain 
the  following  equation : — 

2-Pt;«=.2-Rt/«  =  2-P«  =  2-R«'; (1.) 

which  expresses  the  equality  of  energy  exerted,  and  work  per- 
formed, for  constant  efforts  and  resistancea 

When  the  efforts  and  resistances  vary,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Article  307,  to  show  that  the  same  principle  is  expressed  as 
follows  I — 

2J  Fd8^2  f  Rd  ^; (2.) 

where  the  symbol  /  expresses  the  operation  of  finding  the  work 

performed  against  a  varying  resistance,  or  the  energy  exerted  by  a 
varying  effort,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  symbol  2  expresses  the 
operation  of  adding  together  the  quantities  of  energy  exerted,  or 
work  performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  different  points  of  the 
machine. 

327.  Tartoas  VactMrs  af  Tttmwff — A  quantity  of  energy,  like  a 
quantity  of  work,  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  either  a  force 
into  a  distance,  or  a  statical  moment  into  an  angular  motion,  or  th& 
intensity  of  a  pressure  into  a  volume.  These  processes  have  already 
been  explained  in  detail  in  Articles  301  and  302,  pages  340  to  341. 

328.  The  Energr  Exerted  la  Prodaclag  AcceleraUan  (A,  if.,  549) 
is  equal  to  the  work  of  acceleration,  whose  amount  has  been  inves- 
tigated in  Articles  312  and  313,  pages  354  to  357. 

329.  The  Accei<^rating  Bflbrt  {A,  M.,  554)  by  which  a  given  in- 
crease of  velocity  in  a  given  mass  is  produced,  and  which  is  exerted 
by  the  driving  body  against  the  driven  hody^  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resistance  due  to  acceleration  which  the  driven  body  exerts 
against  the  driving  body,  and  whose  amount  has  been  given  in 
Articles  312  and  313.  Referring,  therefore,  to  equations  4  and  8 
of  Article  312,  we  find  the  two  following  expressions,  the  first  of 
which  gives  the  accelerating  effort  required  to  produce  a  given 
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acceleration  dvinsk  body  whose  weight  is  W,  when  the  time  dtbk 
which  that  acceleration  is  to  be  produced  is  given,  and  the  second, 
the  same  accelerating  effort,  when  the  distance  da  =  vdtin  which 
the  acceleration  is  to  be  produced  is  given :— 

0) 


9 

dv 
dt 

w 

9 

vdv 
•    d,- 

W 

9 

2d»- 


(2.) 


Referring  next  to  Article  313,  page  357,  we  find  from  equations 
5, 6,  and  7,  that  the  work  of  acceleration  correspondingto  an  iucrease 
c^  a  in  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  body  whose  moment  of 
inertia  is  I,  is 

I  •  d  (g*)     la  da 

Let  dt  be  the  time,  and  di  =  ad  t  the  arngvlar  motian  in  which 
that  acceleration  is  to  be  produced ;  let  P  be  the  accelerating  effort, 
and  I  its  leverage,  or  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action 
fix)m  the  axis;  then,  according  as  the  time  dt,  or  the  angle  di,  ia 
given,  we  have  the  two  following  expressions  for  the  accelerating 
couple  :^ 

T        J   ^ 

(3.) 


21  = 

ado 
•   di 

I 

9 

da 

I 

9 

■  dt ' 

I    d(a^ 

g'  2di 

(4) 

Lastly,  referring  to  Article  315,  page  363,  equation  2,  we  find,  that 
if  a  train  of  mechanism  consists  of  various  parts,  and  if  W  be  the 
weight  of  any  one  of  those  parts,  whose  velocity  t/  bears  to  that  of 

the  driving  point  v  the  ratio  —  =  n,  then  the  accelerating  effort 

which  must  be  applied  to  the  driving  point,  in  order  that,  during 
the  interval  d  t,  in  which  the  driving  point  moves  through  the 
distance  ds  =  v  dt,  that  point  may  undergo  the  acceleration  d v, 
and  each  weight  W  the  corresponding  acceleration  n  c^  i;,  is  given 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  formulae — 

T.'-^.p. (».) 


g      '  dr 

an'W    vdv  ^  an*  W    d(v^ 
g      '    d€  ^      g       '  2ds' 


.(6.) 
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330.  W«rk    Dnriag    BetardiUlM*— Esergr  Scared   »iUI  BeatMvd. 

(-4.  if.,  528,  549,  550.) — In  order  to  cause  a  given  retardation,  or 
diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a  given  body,  in  a  given  time,  or 
while  it  traverses  a  given  distance,  resistance  must  be  opposed  to 
its  motion  equal  to  ^e  effort  which  would  be  required  to  produce 
in  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  distance,  an  acceleration  equal  to 
thn  retardation. 

A  moving  body,  therefore,  while  being  retarded,  cwerwiMS  re- 
msiance  and  performs  work;  and  that  work  is  equal  to  the  energy 
exerted  in  producing  an  acceleration  of  the  same  body  equal  to  the 
retardation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  stated,  in  Article  312,  that 
the  work  performed  in  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  moving  pieces 
of  a  machine  is  not  necessarily  lost;  for  those  moving  pieces,  by 
returning  to  their  oiiginal  speed,  are  capable  of  peiforming  an 
equal  amount  of  work  in  overcoming  resistance;  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  such  work  is  not  pi-evented,  but  only  deferred.  Hence 
energy  exerted  in  acceleration  is  said  to  be  stored;  and  when  by  a 
subsequent  and  equal  retardation  an  eqtial  amount  of  work  is  per- 
formed, that  energy  is  said  to  be  restored. 

The  algebraical  expressions  for  the  relations  between  a  retarding 
resistance,  and  the  retardation  which  it  produces  in  a  given  body 
b^  acting  during  a  given  time  or  through  a  given  space,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  equations  of  Article  329  simply  by  putting  R,  the 
Hvmhol  for  a  resistance,  instead  of  P,  the  symbol  for  an  effort,  and 
—  (/  t7,  the  symbol  for  a  retardation,  instead  of  d  v,  the  symbol  for 
an  acceleration. 

331.  The  Actrai  Energy  {A,  M.y  547,  589)  of  a  moving  body  is 
the  work  which  it  is  capaole  of  performing  against  a  retarding 
resistance  before  being  brought  to  rest,  and  is  equal  to  the  energy 
which  must  be  exerted  on  the  body  to  bring  it  from  a  state  of  i-est 
to  its  actual  velocity.  The  value  of  that  quantity  is  the  product  of 
the  weight  of  the  body  into  the  Iielght  from  whicJi  it  must  faU  to 
acquire  its  actual  velocity;  that  is  to  say, 

2</  ^^•■' 

The  total  actual  ene^^y  of  a  system  of  bodies,  each  moTing  i*dth 
its  own  velocity,  is  denoted  by 

2g      ' ^^l 

and  when  those  bodies  are  the  pieces  of  a  machine,  whose  velocities 
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beac  definite  latiot  (any  one  of  which  is  d^ioted  by  n)  to  the  Tdo- 
«it7  of  the  dxiving  point  v,  their  total  actual  energy  is 

^•='«*^' (3.) 

being  the  product  of  (he  reduced  inertia  (or  co-efficient  of  steadiness, 
as  Mn  Moselej  calls  it)  into  the  height  due  to  the  vdocUy  of  the 
driving  point. 

The  actnal  energy  of  a  rotating  body  whose  angnlar  velocity  is  a, 
and  moment  of  inertia  2  W  r^  =  I^  is 

'?,■■ <^> 

that  is,  the  product  of  the  momeni  of  inertia  into  the  Jieight  due  to  the 
^Jetocity,  e^,  of  a  point,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  i» 
unity. 

When  a  given  amount  of  energy  is  alternately  stored  and  re- 
stored by  alternate  increase  and  diminution  in  the  speed  of  a  ma- 
chine, the  actual  energy  of  the  machiue  is  alternately  increased  and 
diminished  by  that  amount. 

Actual  enei^gy,  like  motion,  is  relative  only.  That  is  to  say,  in 
eomputing  the  actual  energy  of  a  body,  which  is  the  capacity  it 
possesses  of  performing  work  upon  certain  other  bodies  by  reason 
of  its  motion,  it  is  the  motion  r datively  to  those  other  bodies  that  is 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

For  example,  if  it  be  wished  to  determine  how  many  turns  a 
•^eel  of  a  locomotive  engine,  rotating  with  a  given  velocity,  would 
make,  before  being  stopped  by  tJie  friction  of  its  bearings  only,  sup- 
posing it  lifted  out  of  contact  with  the  rails, — ^the  actual  energy  of 
that  wheel  is  to  be  taken  rdcUivdy  to  tJie  frame  of  the  engine  to 
which  those  bearings  are  fixed,  and  is  simply  the  actual  energy  due 
to  the  rotation.  But  if  the  wheel  be  supposed  to  be  detached  from 
the  engine,  and  it  is  inquired  how  high  it  will  ascend  up  a  perfectly 
smooth  inclined  plane  before  being  stopped  by  tJte  attraction  of  the 
earth,  then  its  actual  energy  is  to  be  taken  rdcUivdy  to  the  earth; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  energy  of  rotation  already  mentioned,  is  to  be 
added  the  energy  due  to  the  translation  or  forward  motion  of  the 
wheel  along  with  its  axis. 

332.  A  Reciprocatiag  F«rce  {A.  M.,  556)  is  a  foFce  which  acts 
alternately  as  an  effort  and  as  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance, 
according  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body.  Such  a  force  is 
the  weight  of  a  moving  piece  whose  centre  of  gravity  alternately 
\  and  fidls;  and  such  is  the  eksticity  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body. 
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The  work  wluch.  a  body  performs  in  moving  against  a  reciprocating 
force  is  employed  in  increasing  its  own  potential  energy,  and  is  not 
lost  by  the  body;  so  that  by  the  motion  of  a  body  alternately 
against  and  with  a  reciprocating  force,  energy  is  stared  and  re^ 
stored,  as  well  as  by  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation. 

Let  2  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  moving  pieces 
of  any  machine,  and  h  a  height  through  which  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  all  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered.  Then  the 
quantity  of  energy —  ^  3  W 

is  stored  while  the  centre  of  gravity  is  rising,  and  restored  while  it 
is  falling. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  plungers  of 
It  single  acting  pumping  steam  engina  The  weight  of  those 
plimgers  acts  as  a  resistance  while  they  are  being  lifted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston;  and  the  same  weight  acts  as 
eflfort  whCTL  the  plungers  descend  and  drive  before  them  the  water 
with  which  the  pump  barrels  have  been  filled.  Thus,  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  is  stored  during  the  up-stroke 
of  the  plungers ;  and  during  their  down-stroke  the  same  amoimt  of 
energy  is  restored,  and  employed  in  performing  the  work  of  raising 
water  and  overcoming  its  friction. 

333.  Pcriodicni  HioHon.  (A.  if.,  553.) — If  a  body  moves  in  such 
&  manner  that  it  periodically  returns  to  its  original  velocity,  then 
at  the  end  of  each  period,  the  entire  variation  of  its  actual  eneigy 
is  nothing;  and  if,  diiring  any  part  of  the  period  of  motion,  eneigy 
has  been  stored  by  acceleration  of  the  body,  the  same  quantity  of 
energy  exactly  must  have  been  during  another  part  of  the  period 
restored  by  retardation  of  the  body. 

If  the  body  also  returns  in  the  course  si  the  same  period  to  the 
same  position  relatively  to  all  bodies  which  exert  reciprocating 
forces  on  it — for  example,  if  it  returns  periodically  to  the  same 
elevation  relatively  to  the  earth*s  surface — any  qxiantity  of  energy 
which  has  been  stored  duriiig  one  part  of  the  period  by  moving 
against  reciprocating  foi*ces  m\ist  have  been  exactly  restored  during 
another  part  of  the  period. 

Hence  at  the  end  of  each  period,  the  eqtKdity  oferurgy  and  vxyrk, 
and  the  balance  of  mean  effort  and  mean  resistance,  h^olds  with 
reaped  to  the  driving  effort  and  the  resistances,  exactly  as  if  the  speed 
were  uniform  a/nd  the  reciprocating  forces  nuU;  and  all  the  equa- 
tions of  Articles  324  and  326  are  applicable  to  periodic  motion,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  equations  of  Article  324,  and  equation  1  of  Article 
32C,  P,  R,  and  v  axe  held  to  denote  the  mean  vtilues  of  the  efforts, 
resistances,  and  velocities, — that  s  and  s'  are  held  to  denote  spaces 
moved  through  in  one  or  more  enlvre  periods, — and  that  in  equa* 
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tion  2  of  Article  326,  the  iDtegrations  denoted  hj  j  he  held  to 

extend  to  one  or  more  entire  periods. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  steam  engine.  The  velo- 
cities of  its  moving  parts  are  continually  varying,  and  those  of 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  piston,  are  periodically  reversed  in  direc- 
tion. But  at  the  end  of  each  period,  called  a  revolution^  or  double- 
stroke,  every  part  returns  to  its  original  position  and  velocity ;  so 
that  the  equality  of  enei*gy  and  iDork,  and  the  eqtudity  of  the  mean 
effort  to  tite  mean  resistance  reduced  to  tlie  driving  pointy — that  is, 
the  equality  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  pis- 
ton to  the  mean  total  resistance  reduced  to  the  piston — hold  for 
one  or  any  whole  number  of  complete  revolutions,  exactly  as  for 
uniform  speed. 

It  thus  appears  that  (as  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Part)  there  are  two  fundamentally  different  ways  of  considering  & 
periodically  moving  machine,  each  of  which  must  be  employed  in 
succession,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  work- 
ing. 

**  I.  In  the  first  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  one  or  more  whole  periods,  with  a  view  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  mean  resistances  and  mean  efforts, 
and  of  the  efficiency  ;  that  is,  the  ratio  which  the  useful  part  of 
its  work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
eveiy  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical. 

"  II.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  considei*ed  the  action  of  the 
machine  dunng  intervals  of  time  less  than  its  period,  in  order  to 
determine  the  law  of  the  periodic  changes  in  the  motions  of  the 
pieces  of  which  the  machine  consists,  and  of  the  periodic  or  recip- 
rocating forces  by  which  such  changes  ai-e  produced." 

334.  Staiting  and  si«ppiM«.  (A.  M.,  691.)— The  starting  of  a 
machine  consists  in  setting  it  in  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  and 
bringing  it  up  to  its  proper  mean  velocity.  This  operation  i*equirea 
the  exertion,  besides  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  mean 
I'esistance,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  of  the  machine  when  moving  with  its  mean  velocity,  a& 
found  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  331,  page  373. 

If,  in  order  to  stop  a  machine,  the  effort  of  the  piime  mover  i» 
simply  suspended,  the  machine  will  continue  to  go  until  work  has- 
been  performed  in  overcoming  resistances  equal  to  the  actual  enei^ 
due  to  the  speed  of  the  machine  at  the  time  of  suspending  the  effort 
of  the  prime  mover. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  time  required  by  this  operation,  the 
resistance  may  be  increased  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  brake. 
Brakes  will  be  further  described  in  the  sequel. 

335.  The  BoicieMCf  of  a  machine  is  a  fraction  expressing  the  ratio 
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of  the  useful  -work  to  the  whole  work,  which  is  equal  to  the  energy 
expended.  The  Counter-efficiency  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
eflSciencj,  and  is  the  ratio  in  which  the  energy  expended  is  greater 
than  the  useful  work.  The  object  of  improvements  in  machines  is 
to  bring  their  efficiency  and  counter-efficiency  as  near  to  unity  as 
possible. 

As  to  useful  and  lost  work,  see  Article  308.  The  algebraical  ex- 
pression of  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  having  uniform  or  periodical 
motion,  is  obtained  by  introducing  the  distinction  between  useful 
and  lost  work  into  the  equations  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Thus,  let  P  denote  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point;  «,  the  sf»ace 
described  by  it  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  being  a  whole  number 
of  periods  of  revolutions;  R^,  the  mean  useful  resistance;  ^j,  the 
space  through  which  it  is  overcome  in  the  same  interval ;  ^^t  ^"7 
one  of  the  wasteful  resistances;  s^,  the  space  through  which  it  is 
overcome;  then 

Fs=zlii9,  +  V  .R,^,; (1.) 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by 

R|  ^1 Ri  ^1 /<>\ 

Fa  "1^,8,  + 2-11,8, ^"^ 

In  many  cases  the  lost  work  of  a  machine,  R,  8^  consists  of  A  con- 
stant part,  and  of  a  part  bearing  to  the  useful  work  a  proportion 
depending  in  some  definite  manner  on  the  sizes,  figures,  arrange- 
ment, and  connection  of  the  pieces  of  the  train,  on  which  also  de- 
pends the  constant  part  of  the  lost  work.  In  such  cases  the  whole 
energy  expended  and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  are  expressed  by 
the  equations 

P*  =  (l+A)R|*j  +  B; 

Ri«i  1 


Ki  8i 


(3.) 


and  the  first  of  these  is  the  mathematical  expression  of  what  Mr. 
Moseley  caUs  the  "  modulus  *'  of  a  machine. 

The  useful  work  of  an  intermediate  piece  in  a  train  of  mechanism 
consists  in  driving  the  piece  which  follows  it,  and  is  less  than  th& 
energy  exerted  upon  it  by  the  amount  of  the  work  lost  in  overcom- 
ing its  own  friction.  Hence  the  efficiency  of  such  an  intermediate 
piece  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  performed  by  it  in  driving  the  follow- 
ing piece,  to  the  energy  exerted  on  it  by  the  preceding  piece;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  efficiency  of  a  madiine  is  tJie  prodtu:t  of  tlie  effin 
cienciea  of  the  series  of  moving  pieces  which  transmit  energy  from  t/ie 
driving  point  to  the  working  poiivt.   The  same  principle  applies  to  a 
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ti:alii  of  iuocesdve  machines,  each  driving  that  which  foUowg  it^  and 
to  counteivefficiencj  as  well  as  to  efficiency. 

336.  p*w«r  waUL  K0Mt— H«Mc»-p»wcvb — The  powar  of  a  machine 
is  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  ^ect,  the  useful  work  performed,  in 
some  interval  of  time  of  definite  length,  such  as  a  second,  a  minute, 
an  hour,  or  a  day. 

The  unit  of  power  called  conventionally  a  hone-power,  is  550 
foot-pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or 
1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour.  The  effect  is  equal  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  efficiency ;  and  the  power  is  equal  to  the  effect 
multiplied  by  the  counter-efficiency.  The  loss  of  power  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  effect  and  the  power.  As  to  the  French 
**  Force  de  Cheval,"  see  Article  299,  page  339.  It  is  equal  to 
0*9863  of  a  British  horse-power;  and  a  British  horse-power  is 
1*0139  force  de  cheval. 

337.  Ocaerai  BqnaUon. — The  following  general  equation  pre- 
sents at  one  view  the  principles  of  the  action  of  machines,  whether 
moving  uniformly,  periodically,  or  otherwise : — 

JTd8  =  2  JRds'z±zh^W  ^^'^?^^^^; 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  any  moving  piece  of  the  machine; 

h,  when  positive,  the  elevation,  and  when  negative,  the  depres- 
sion, which  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  ti)e  moving  pieces 
undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  under  consideration;  Vj  the 
velocity  at  the  beginning,  and  t?2  the  velocity  at  the  end,  of  the 
interval  in  question,  with  which  a  given  pai'ticle  of  the  machine  of 
the  weight  W  is  moving ; 

g,  the  acceleration  which  gravity  causes  in  a  second,  or  32*2  feet 
per  second,  or  9*81  metres  per  second. 


I' 


R  d  s',  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  any  resistance  during 
the  interval  in  question ; 

Yds,  the  energy  exerted  during  the  interval  in  question. 


/> 


The  second  and  third  terms  of  the  right-hand  side,  when  positive, 
are  energy/  stored  ;  when  negative,  energ//  restored. 

The  principle  represented  by  the  equation  is  expressed  in  words 
as  follows : — 

Tfie  energy  exerted,  added  to  the  energy  restored,  ie  equal  to  the 
energy  stored  added  to  the  work  performed, 

338.  The  Priaclple  of  VlrMml  Velocities,  when  applied  to  the 
uniform  motion  of  a  machine,  is  expressed  by  equation  3  of  Article 
324,  already  given  in  page  369 ;  or  in  words  as  follows ; — Tlie  effort 
is  equal  to  Hie  sum  of  tfie  resistances  reduced  to  the  driving  point; 
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that  is,  each  nraltiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  its  working 
point  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point.  The  same  principle, 
when  applied  to  reciprocating  forces  and  to  redactions  dne  to 
varying  speed,  as  well  as  to  passive  resistances,  is  expressed  by 
means  of  a  modified  form  of  the  general  equation  of  Article  337, 
obtained  in  the  following  manner : — ^Let  n  denote  either  the  ratio 
borne  at  a  given  instant  by  the  velocity  of  a  given  working  point, 
where  the  resistance  R  is  overcome,  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving 
point,  or  the  mean  value  of  that  ratio  during  a  given  interval  of 
time ;  let  n"  denote  the  corresponding  ratio  for  the  vertical  ascent 
or  descent  (according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative)  of  a  moving 
piece  whose  weight  is  W;  let  w' denote  the  corresponding  ratio 
for  the  mean  velocity  of  a  mass  whose  weight  is  W,  undergoing 

acceleration  or  retardation,  and  -=-   either  the  rate  of  acceleration 

at 

of  that  mass,  if  the  calculation  relates  to  an  instant,  or  the  mean 

value  of  that  rate,  if  to  a  finite  interval  of  tima     Then  the  effort 

at  the  instant,  or  the  mean  effort  during  the  given  interval,  as  the 

case  may  be,  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

P  =  2-nR  +  2-w"W+2-  ^'^f  ^. 

gd  t 

II  the  ratio  n,  which  the  velocity  of  the  mass  W  bears  to  that  of 

the  driving  point,  is  constant,  we  may  put  y-  =  —fr-i  where    .  - 

denotes  the  rate  of  accelemtion  of  the  driving  point;  and  then  the 

dv  a  -rrr 

third  term  of  the  foregoing  expression  becomes  —,  2  •  n'*  W,  as  in 
formula  2  of  Article  316,  page  363. 

339.  Forces  !■  th«  Klecbanlcal  Pow«n«  BCfl;le«UH|p  FrtettoH — Piir> 
ciMMe. — ^The  mechanical  powers,  considered  as  means  of  modifying 
motion  only,  have  been  considered  in  Articles  221  to  224,  pages 
231  to  234.  When  friction  is  neglected,  any  one  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers  may  be  regarded  as  an  uniformly-moving  simple 
machine^  in  whidi  one  effort  balances  one  resistance;  and  in  which, 
consequently,  according  to  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  or 
of  the  eqosdity  of  energy  exerted  and  work  done,  the  effort  and 
resistance  are  to  each  other  inversely  astlie  velocities  along  t/ieir  lines 
<>f  action  of  Hie  points  where  tliey  are  applied. 

In  the  older  writings  on  mechanics,  the  effort  is  called  the 
power,  and  the  resistance  the  weight;  but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  "  power "  in  this  sense,  because  of  its  being 
very  commonly  used  in  a  different  sense — ^viz.,  the  rate  at  which 
energy  is  exerted  by  a  prime  mover;  and  the  substitution  of 
**  resistance "  for  "  weight "  is  made  in  order  to  express  the  fact. 
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that  the  principle  just  stated  applies  to  the  overcoming  of  all  sorts 
of  resistance,  and  not  to  the  lifting  of  weights  only. 

The  weight  of  the  moving  piece  itself  in  a  mechanical  power 
may  either  be  wholly  supported  at  the  bearing,  if  the  piece  i» 
balanced;  or  if  not,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  divided  into  two 
parallel  components,  one  supported  directly  at  the  bearing,  and 
the  other  being  included  in  the  effort  or  in  the  resistance,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  relation  between  the  effort  and  the  resistance  in  any 
mechanical  ]X)wer  may  be  deduced  fi*om  the  principles  of  statics; 
viz. : — In  the  case  of  the  lever  (including  the  wlied  and  cude),  from 
the  balance  of  couples  of  equal  and  opposite  moments;  in  the 
case  of  the  inclined  plane  (including  the  toedge  and  the  screw)^ 
fix)ni  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  pulley, 
from  the  composition  of  ])arallel  forces.  The  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  however,  is  more  convenient  in  calculation. 

The  total  load  in  a  mechanical  power  is  the  resultant  of  the 
effort,  the  resistance,  the  lateral  components  of  the  forces  acting  at 
the  driving  and  working  points,  and  the  weight  directly  carried  at 
the  bearings ;  and  it  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  re-action 
of  the  bearings  or  supports  of  the  machine. 

By  the  purcJiase  of  a  mechanical  power  is  to  be  understood  the 
ratio  borne  by  the  resistance  to  the  effort,  which  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  borne  by  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point  to  that  of  the 
working  point.  This  term  has  already  been  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pulley,  in  Article  201,  pages  215,  21 G. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 
as  applied  to  determine  the  purchase  in  the  several  mechanical 
powers : — 

I.  Lever. — The  effort  and  resistance  are  to  each  other  in  the 
invei-se  ratio  of  the  per[>endicular  distances  of  their  lines  of  action 
from  the  axis  of  rotation  or  fulcnim ;  so  that  the  purc/iase  is  the 
ratio  which  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  effort  from  the  axis 
bears  to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  resistance  from  the  axis. 

Under  the  head  of  the  lever  may  be  comprehended  all  turaing 
or  rocking  primary  pieces  in  mechanism  which  are  connected  with 
their  drivers  and  followers  by  linkwork. 

II.  Wheel  and  Axle. — The  purchase  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lever;  and  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  effort  and  of  the  resistance  from  the  axis  are  the  radii  of  the 
pitch-circles  of  the  wheel  and  of  the  axle  respectively. 

Under  the  head  of  the  wheel  and  axle  may  be  comprehended 
all  turning  or  rocking  primary  pieces  in  mechanism  which  are 
connected  with  their  drivers  and  followers  by  means  of  rolling 
contact,  of  teeth,  or  of  bands.    By  the  "  wheel ''  is  to  be  undei'stood 
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the  pitch-cyliDder  of  that  part  of  the  piece  which  is  driven ;  and  by 
the  "axle,"  the  pitch-cylinder  of  that  part  of  the  piece  which  drives. 

III.  Inclined  Plane,  and  IV.  Wedge. — Here  the  purchase,  or 
ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  effort,  is  the  ratio  borne  by  the  whole 
velocity  of  the  sliding  body  (represented  by  BC  in  ^g,  165,  page 
233,  and  Cc  in  fig.  166,  page  234)  to  that  component  of  the 
velocity  (represented  by  B  D  in  fig.  165,  page  233,  and  C  e  in  Hg. 
166,  page  234)  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  resistance:  it 
being  understood  that  the  effort  is  exerted  in  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sliding  body. 

The  term  inclined  plane  may  be  used  when  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  a  body  that  slides  along  a  guiding  sur&ce  consists 
of  its  own  weight,  or  of  a  force  applied  to  a  point  in  it  by  means 
of  a  link;  and  the  term  toedgCy  when  that  resistance  consists  of  a 
pressure  applied  to  a  plane  surface  of  the  moving  body,  oblique 
*to  its  direction  of  motion. 

V.  Screw. — Let  the  resistance  (R)  to  the  motion  of  a  screw 
be  a  force  acting  along  its  axis,  and  directly  opposed  to  its  advance; 
and  let  the  effort  (P)  which  drives  the  screw  be  applied  to  a  point 
rigidly  attached  to  the  screw,  and  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis, 
and  be  exerted  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  that  point.  Then, 
while  the  screw  m».kes  one  devolution,  the  working  point  advances 
against  the  resistance  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  ( p) ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  driving  point  moves  in  its  helical  path 
through  the  distance  J  (4  x^^^+p^);  therefore  the  purchase  of 
the  screw,  neglecting  friction,  is  expressed  as  follows: — 

■R       J4:  x^  r^  +  p^ 
P~  p 

length  of  one  coil  of  path  of  driving  point 
~  pitch 

VI.  Pullet.  (See  Articles  200  and  201,  pages  214  to  216.)— 
In  the  pulley  without  friction,  the  purchase  is  the  ratio  borne  by 
the  resistance  which  opposes  the  advance  of  the  ninning  block  to 
the  effort  exerted  on  the  hauling  part  of  the  rope;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  of  plies  of  rope  by  which  the  running  block 
is  connected  with  the  fixed  block. 

VII.  The  Hydraulic  Press,  when  friction  is  neglected,  may 
be  included  amongst  the  mechanical  powers,  agreeably  to  the 
definition  of  them  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  Article.  By  the 
resistance  is  to  be  understood  the  force  which  opposes  the  outward 
motion  of  the  pi^ess-plunger.  A,  fig.  159,  page  224;  and  by  the 
effort,  the  force  which  drives  inward  the  pump-plunger,  A'.  The 
intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  between  each  of  the  two  plungers 
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and  the  flnid  is  tlie  some;  therefore  the  smtmnt  of  the  preesnie 
exerted  between  each  plunger  and  the  fLaid  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  that  plnnger;  so  that  the  paichase  of  the  hydraulic  peees  is 
exprewed  as  follaws  i — 

H      A  transverse  area  of  press-plunger  ^ 

P      A'      transverse  area  of  pump-plunger ' 

and  this  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  those 
plungers,  as  already  shown  in  Article  209,  page  223. 

The  purchase  of  a  train  of  mechanical  powers  is  the  product  of 
the  purchases  of  the  several  elementary  parts  of  that  train. 

The  object  of  producing  a  piurchase  expressed  by  a  number  greater 
than  unity  is,  to  enable  a  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  means  of  an 
effort  smaUer  than  itself,  but  acting  through  a  greater  distance; 
and  the  use  of  such  a  purchase  is  found  chiefly  in  machines  driven 
by  muscular  power,  because  of  the  effort  being  limited  in  amount. 

Section  IY. — 0/  Di/namometers. 

340.  »jFM«Mi>Miw  are  instruments  for  measuring  and  recording 
the  energy  exerted  and  work  performed  by  machines.  They  may 
be  classed  as  follows : — 

I.  Instruments  which  merely  indiccUe  the  force  exerted  between 
a  driving  body  and  a  driven  body,  leaving  the  distance  through 
which  that  force  is  exei-ted  to  be  observed  independently.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  class  : — 

a.  The  weight  of  a  solid  body  may  be  so  suspended  as  to  balance 
the  resistance,  as  in  Scott  Kussell's  experiments  on  the  resistance 
of  boats.     {Edin.  Trans.,  xiv.) 

b.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  may  be  employed  to  balance 
and  measure  the.  effort  required  to  drag  a  carriage  or  other  body, 
as  in  Milne's  mercurial  dynamometer. 

c.  The  available  energy  of  a  prime  mover  may  be  wholly  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  friction,  which  is  measured  by  a  weight,  as 
in  Pron/s  dynamometer  (described  further  on). 

d.  A  spring  balance  may  be  interposed  between  a  prime  mover 
and  a  body  whose  resistance  it  overcomes. 

IT.  Instruments  which  record  at  once  the  force,  motion,  and 
work  of  a  machine,  by  drawing  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whose  abscissae  represent  the  distances  moved  through, 
its  ordinates  the  resistances  overcome,  and  its  area  the  work  per- 
formed (as  in  fig.  241,  page  346). 

A  dynamometer  of  this  class  consists  essentially  of  two  principal 
parts :  a  spring  whose  deflection  indicates  the  force  exerted  between 
a  driving  body  and  a  driven  body;  and  a  band  of  jmper,  or  a  card, 
moving  at  right  .angles  to  the  .directinn  of  deflection  of  the  spring 
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^rtth  a  TelocHy  beanng  a  known  constant  proportion  to  the  Telo- 
cttj  'with  which  the  resistance  is  overcome.  The  spring  carries  a 
pen  or  pencil,  which  marks  on  the  paper  or  card  the  required  line. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  class  of  instruments : — 

a.  Morin's  Traction  Dynamometer. 

b.  Morin*s  and  Him's  Rotatory  Dynamometers. 
e.  The  Steam  Engine  Indicator. 

III.  Instruments  called  Integrating  Dynamometers,  which  re- 
cord the  work  performed,  but  not  the  resistance  and  motioiv 
separately. 

341.  Prony%Fricti»H  Jfii  ■  m  ■■  if  ^^L* *  £^ 

measures  the  useful  work  performed 
by  a  prime  mover,  by  causing  the ' 
whole  of  that  work  to  be  expended      ^^^^ 
in    overcoming   the   friction   of  a      ^^^"^ 
brake.     In  fig.  249,  A  represents  a  Fig.  249. 

cylindrical  drum,  driven  by  the 
prime* mover.  The  block  D,  attached  to  the  lever  B  C,  and  the 
smaller  blocks  with  which  the  chain  E  is  shod,  form  a  bmke  which 
embraces  the  drum,  and  which  is  tightened  by  means  of  the  screws 
F,  F,  until  its  friction  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  drum  to  rotate  at 
an  uniform  speed.  The  end  C  of  the  lever  carries  a  scale  G,  in 
which  weights  are  placed  to  an  amount  just  sufficient  to  balance 
the  friction,  and  keep  the  lever  horizontal.  The  lever  ought  to  be- 
so  loaded  at  B  that  when  there  are  no  weights  in  the  scale,  it  shall 
be  balanced  upon  the  axis.  The  lever  is  prevented  from  deviating 
to  any  inconvenient  extent  from  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of 
safety-stops  or  guards,  H,  K. 

The  weight  of  the  load  in  the  scale  which  balances  the  friction 
being  multiplied  into  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion C  from  the  axis,  gives  the  moment  of  friction,  which  being 
multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  drum,  gives  the  rate  of 
useftU  work  or  effective  power  of  the  prime  mover. 

As  the  whole  of  that  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion between  the  drum  and  the  brake,  the  heat  produced  is  in 
general  considerable ;  and  a  stream  of  water  must  bo  directed  on^ 
the  rubbing  surfaces  to  abstract  that  heat 

The  friction  dynamometer  is  simple  and  easily  made;  but  it  is 
ill  adapted  to  measure  a  variable  eflfort;  and  it  requires  that  when 
the  power  of  a  prime  mover  is  measured,  its  ordinary  work  should 
be  interrupted,  which  is  inconvenient  and  sometimes  impracticable. 

342.  MmHrn^  Tg—Hsn  i^yMiaMnMter. — The  descriptions  of  this- 
and  some  other  dynamometers  invented  by  Creneral  Morin  are 
abridged  from  his  works,  entitled  Sur  quelquee  AppwreUs  dynamo- 
mUriques  and  Nationa/ondamentalea  de  Mecanique, 

Fig.  250  is  a  plan  and  fig.  250  a  an  elevation  of  Jk  dynamomefar 
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for  recording  by  a  diagram  the  work  of  dragging  a  load  horizontally. 
a  ttj  b  b  are  a  pair  of  steel  springs,  through  which  the  tractive 
force  is  transmitted,  and  which  serve  by  their  deflection  to  measure 


Fig.  250. 


Vig,  250  a. 

that  force.  They  are  connected  together  at  the  ends  by  the  steel 
links/,/!  The  effort  of  the  prime  mover  is  applied,  through  the 
link  r,  to  the  gland  dy  which  is  fixed  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
most spring;  the  equal  and  opposite  resistance  of  the  vehicle  is 
applied  to  the  gland  c,  which  is  fixed  on  tlie  middle  of  the  after- 
most spring.  When  no  tractive  force  is  exerted,  the  inward  faces 
of  the  springs  are  straight  and  parallel ;  when  a  force  is  exerted, 
the  springs  are  bent,  and  are  drawn  apart,  through  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  the  force.  The  springs  are  protected  against  being 
bent  so  far  as  to  injure  them  by  means  of  the  safety  bridles  i,  i, 
with  their  bolts  c,  e.  Those  bridles  ai-e  carried  by  the  atler-glaud, 
and  their  bolts  serve  to  stop  the  foremost  spring  when  it  is  drawn 
forward  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  elasticity 
and  strength. 

The  frame  of  the  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  the  paper  band 
is  carried  by  the  afber-gland.  Tlie  principal  parts  of  that  apparatus 
are  the  following : — 

I,  store  drum  on  which  the  paper  band  is  rolled,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  and  off  which  it  is  drawn  as  the 
experiment  proceeds; 
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gr,  taking-up  dram,  to  wbicb  one  end  of  the  paper  band  is  glued, 
and  which  draws  along  and  rolls  up  the  paper  band  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  vehicle.  Fixed  on  the  axis  of  this  drum 
is  a  fusee  having  a  spii-al  groove  round  it,  whose  radius  gradually 
increases  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  effective  I'adius  of 
the  drum  g  is  increased  during  its  motion  by  the  rolling  of  succes- 
sive coils  of  paper  upon  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  that 
increase  of  the  effective  radius  of  the  drum  from  accelemting  the 
6peed  of  the  paper  band ; 

n  is  a  drum  which  receives  through  a  train  of  wheel  work  and 
endless  screws  a  velocity  proportional  to  that  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  cord,  drives  the  fusee.  The 
mechanism  is  usually  so  designed  that  the  paper  moves  at  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  speed  of  the  vehicle. 

Between  the  drums  I  and  g  there  are  three  small  rollers  to  sup- 
port the  paper  band  and  keep  it  steady. 

One  of  the  safety  bridles  carries  a  pencil,  ^,  which,  being  at  rest 
relatively  to  the  frame  of  the  recording  apparatus,  traces  a 
straight  line  on  the  band  of  paper  as  the  latter  travels  below 
the  pencil.  That  line  is  called  the  zero  line,  and  corres>[X)nds  to 
O  X  in  ^g.  241,  page  346. 

An  arm  fixed  to  the  forward  gland  carries  another  pencil,  whose 
position  is  adjusted  before  the  experiment,  so  that  when  there  is 
no  tractive  force  its  point  rests  on  the  zero  line.  During  the  ex- 
penroent,  this  pencil  traces  on  the  paper  band  a  line  such  as 
E  It  G,  fig.  241,  whose  ordinate  or  distance  from  any  given  point 
in  the  zero  line  is  the  deflection  of  the  pair  of  springs,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  tractive  force,  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
journey  of  the  vehicle. 

The  areas  of  the  diagrams  drawn  by  this  apparatus,  representing 
quantities  of  work,  may  be  found  either  by  the  method  described 
in  Article  289,  page  331,  or  by  an  instrument  for  measunng  the 
areas  of  plane  figures,  called  the  PlanimeteTy  or  FlcUometer,  of  which 
various  forms  have  been  invented  by  Ernst,  Sang,  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Amstler,  and  others. 

A  third  pencil,  actuated  by  a  clock,  is  sometimes  caused  to  mark 
a  series  of  dots  on  the  paper  band  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and 
«o  to  record  the  changes  of  velocity. 

When  one  vehicle  (such  as  a  locomotive  engine)  drags  one  or 
more  others,  the  apparatus  may,  if  convenient,  be  turned  hind  side 
before,  and  carried  by  the  foremost  vehicle.  In  such  a  case  the 
motion  of  the  band  of  pai)er  ought  to  be  derived,  not  from  a  driving- 
wheel,  which  is  liable  to  slip,  but  from  a  beaiing- wheel. 

When  the  apparatus  is  used  to  record  the  tractive  force  and 
work  performed  in  towing  a  vessel,  the  apparatus  for  moving  the 
paper  band  may  be  driven  by  means  of  a  wheel  or  fan,  acted  upoa 

2  c 
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by  the  wxter;  in  ^icb  ccse  the  rstio  of  the  veloeitj^Df  the  btnd 
to  that  of  the  vesMl  should  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Owing  to  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the  ehuticity  of  steel,  the 
relation  bet^v^en  the  deflections  of  the  springs  and  the  tractive 
forces  can  only  be  roughly  calculated  beforehand,  and  should  be 
determined  exactly  by  direct  experiment — that  is,  by  hanging 
known  weights  to  the  springs,  and  noting  the  dedections. 

The  best  form  of  longitudinal  section  for  each  spring  is  that 
which  gives  the  greatest  flexibility  for  a  given  strength,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parabolas,  having  their  vertices  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
spring,  and  meeting  base  to  base  in  the  middle ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
thickness  of  the  spring  at  any  given  point  of  its  length  should  be 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  nearest  end  of  the  spring.     To  express  this  by  a  formula,  let 

c  be  the  half-length  of  the  spring; 

A,  the  thickness  in  the  middle; 

X,  the  distance  of  any  point  in  the  spring  from  the  end  nearest 
to  it; 

h\  the  thicknen  at  that  point;  then 


'*'  =  '*-\/f (!•) 


The  breadth  of  each  spring  should  be  uniform,  and,  according  to 
General  Morin,  should  not  exceed  from  1^  to  2  inches.  Let  it  be 
denoted  by  6. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  calculating  befoi-ehand  the 
probable  joint  deflection  of  a  given  pair  of  springs  under  a  given 
tractive  force : — 

Let  the  dimensions  c,  /i,  6  be  stated  in  inches^  and  the  force  P 
in  pounds. 

Let  y  denote  the  deflection  in  inches. 

Let  E  denote  the  rtwdtdns  of  elasticity  of  steel,  in  pounds  on  the 
square  inch.  Its  value,  for  different  specimens  of  steel,  varies  from 
29,000,000  to  42,000,000,  the  smaller  values  being  the  most  com- 
mon.    Then 

y-Wbh^ <2-^ 

The  deflection  should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  about  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  length  of  the  springs. 

343.  MmHmH  B*t«toiT  oyminMMeicr  is  represented  in  figs.  25 1, 
251  a,  and  is  designed  to  record  the  work  performed  by  a  prime^ 
mover  in  transmitting  rotatory  motion  to  any  machine.  A  is  a  fast 
pulley,  and  C  a  loose  pulley,  on  the  same  shaft.  A  bdt  transmits 
motion  from  the  prime  mover  to  one  or  other  of  those  puHeyp- 
according  as  it  is  desired  to  teansmit  motion  to  the  sha£b  or  jiott^ 
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A  third  pnlley,  B,  on  the  same  shaft,  carries  the  belt  which 
transmits  motion  to  the  machine  to  be  driven.  This  pnliej  is  also 
loose  oa  the  shaft  to  a  certain  extent^  so  that  it  is  capable  of  mov- 


Rg.  25t  ng.  2611. 

ing,  relatively  to  the  shaft,  backwards  and  forwards  through  a  small 
arc,  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  deflection  of  a  steel  spring  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted  from  the  shaft  to  the  pulley. 

One  end  of  that  spring  is  fixed  to  the  shaft,  so  that  the  spring 
projects  from  the  shaft  like  an  arm,  and  rotates  along  with  it. 
The  other  end  of  the  spring  is  connected  with  the  pulley  B  near  its 
circumference,  and  is  the  means  of  driving  that  pulley;  so  that  the 
spring  undergoes  deflection  proportional  to  the  efibrt  exerted  by 
the  shaft  on  the  pulley. 

A  frame  j^rojecting  radially  like  an  arm  from  the  shaft,  and 
rotating  along  with  it,  carries  an  apparatus,  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  traction  dynamometer,  for  making  a  band  of  paper  move  radi- 
ally with  respect  to  the  shaft  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the 
s|)eed  with  which  the  shaft  rotates.  A  pencil  carried  by  this  frame 
traces  a  zero  line  on  the  paper  band;  and  another  pencil  carried 
by  the  end  of  the  spring,  traces  a  line  whose  ordinates  represent 
the  forces  exerted,  just  as  in  the  traction  dynamometer. 

The  mechanism  for  moving  the  paper  band  is  driven  by  a  toothed 
ring  surrounding  the  shaft,  and  kept  at  rest  while  the  shaft  rotates 
by  means  of  a  catch.  When  that  catch  is  drawn  back,  the  toothed 
ring  is  set  free,  rotates  along  with  the  shaft,  and  ceases  to  drive 
the  mechanism;  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  paper  band  can  be 
stopped  if  necessary.    (See  page  446.) 

344.  In  the  t^mImi  Pyafiefr  (otherwise  called  ''  Paudy- 
namometer")  of  M.  G.  A.  Him,  the  torsion  of  the  rotating  shaft 
•which  transmits  power  is  made  the  means  of  measuring  and  record- 
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iflg>  ^y  ft  self-acting  apparatus,  the  moment  of  the  couple  by  which 
the  shaft  is  driven,  and  the  work  done  bv  that  couple.  Two  trains  of 
'vi^ieels,  driven  from  the  shaft  at  two  different  points,  communicate 
rotations  of  equal  speed  in  opposite  directions  about  one  axis  to 
two  bevel-wheels  which  gear  with  an  intermediate  bevel-wheel  at 
opposite  sides  of  its  rim,  forming  a  combination  like  that  shown  in 
Hfi^,  176,  page  245.  The  axis  of  the  third  wheel,  corresponding  to 
the  train-arm  A  in  fig.  176,  indicates  by  its  position  one-half  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  shaft  is  twisted  between  the  spur-wheels, 
and  communicates  its  motion  to  the  pencil  of  the  recording  ajipara- 
tus;  which  pencil,  as  in  other  recording  dynamometers,  draws  a 
line  on  a  strip  of  paper  that  is  moved  at  a  speed  proportional  to 
the  speed  of  the  shaft  that  transmits  the  power.  (See  Annales  des 
Mines,  1867,  vol.  xi.) 

The  only  perfectly  accurate  way  of  determining  the  relation 
between  the  displacement  of  the  pencil  and  the  moment  transmitted 
by  the  shaft,  is  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  twisting  eflfect 
of  a  known  couple  when  applied  to  the  shaft.  But  a  probable 
approximate  value  of  that  relation  may  be  calculated  as  follows: — 
Let  M  be  the  twisting  moment;  x,  the  length  of  that  part  of  the 
shaft  whose  angular  torsion  is  to  be  determined ;  h,  its  diameter; 
C,  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  material;  $,  the 
angle  of  torsion,  in  circular  measure;  then,* 

M^^    0^^0098^ (1.) 

Let  n  be  the  ratio  which  each  of  the  contrary  angular  velocities 
of  the  bevel- wheels  corresponding  to  B  and  C  in  ^^.  176  bears  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  shaft,  and  y  the  length  of  an  index  cor- 
responding to  the  train-arm.  A,  in  that  figure;  then  the  angular 

displacement  of  that  index  is  --r-;  and  the  linear  displacement  of 

its  end  (which  may  be  denoted  by  z)  is 

therefore  the  following  formula  expresses  the  relation  between  the 
moment  M,  and  the  displacement  z; 

M^IM^'.C.^^  0-196-^ (2.) 

z      ny  9      lo     nxy  nxy  ^    ' 

Should  the  shaft  be  hollow,  let  K  be  its  internal  diameter;  then 
in  each  of  the  preceding  formulae  for  A*  substitute  A*  -  /*'*. 
The  following  are  values  of  the  co-efficient  C  : — 

*  Manual  of  Applied  MechanlcSt  Article  322,  page  357. 
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Dlmenfrfons  in Inches,....  MUlIm^irefc 

Forcesln Lbs^ KilogrammM. 

Crtst  Iron,  about 2,850,000  2,000 

Wrought  Iron,  from 8,500,000  6,000 

„                 to 10,000,000  7,000 

Steel,                  from..^ 10,000,000  7,000 

„                          to 12,000,000  8,400 

Calculation  may  be  used  prcliminaiy  to  the  designing  of  the 
apparatus,  in  order  to  find  approximately  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  recording  pencil;  but  the  exact  relation  of  that 
displacement  to  the  twisting  moment  exerted  through  the  shaft 
ought  always  to  be  determined  by  experiment. 

'  345.  Eio«ticii7  •r  Spiral  Springs. — As  Spiral  or  helical  spnngs 
are  much  used  in  dynamometric  apparatus,  it  is  convenient  here  to 
state  the  laws  of  their  I'esistance  to  extension  and  compression. 

In  order  that  such  a  spring  may  be  an  accurate  instrument  for 
measuring  forces — that  is,  in  order  that  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  load  acting  on  the  spring  to  the  extensi6n  or  compression 
which  it  pi-oduces  may  be  constant — the  figure  of  the  spring  should 
be  a  true  helix,  as  described  in  Article  58,  page  36. 

It  is  more  favourable  to  accuracy  to  measure  a  force  by  the  ex- 
tension than  by  the  compression  of  a  spiral  spring;  because  during 
extension  it  preserves  almost  exactly  a  truly  helical  form,  and  the 
coils  remain  in  a  cylindrical  surface ;  whereas  during  compression 
the  middle  coils  are  apt  to  swerve  sideways,  so  as  to  make  the 
spring  lose  the  proper  figure.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  use  of  the  compression  of  the  spiing  is  unavoidable ;  and  thien 
it  is  kept  approximately  in  its  proper  figure  by  being  enclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  casing,  which  ought  to  be  so  large  as  not  to 
impede  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the  spring. 

The  pair  of  equal  and  opjK>8ite  forces  by  which  a  spiral  spring  is 
stretched  should  act  exactly  along  the  axis  of  the  helix ;  for  which 
purpose  the  ends  of  the  spring  should  be  made  fast  to  a  pair  of 
strong  and  stiff  arms,  each  of  which  should  be  perpendicular  to  tho 
helix,  and  should  lie  along  a  radius  of  the  cylinder  on  which  tho 
helix  is  described,  so  that  the  inner  ends  of  the  arms  may  be  in 
the  axis  of  the  helix;  and  at  those  inner  ends  the  forces  to  be 
measured  should  be  applied.  The  best  form  of  section  for  the 
wire  of  which  the  spring  is  made  is  circular;  because  the  extension 
of  the  spring  depends  on  the  torsion  of  the  wire ;  and  the  laws  of 
torsion  are  known  with  greater  precision  for  a  circular  form  of 
section  than  for  any  other. 

The  following  formulae  show  the  relations  between  the  load  and 
the  extension  or  compression  of  the  spring : — 

Let  r  be  the  mdius  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  helical  centre 
line  of  the  spiral  spring,  as  measured  from  the  axis  to  the  centre  of 
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the  'wire;- 91,  the  number  of  coils  of  which  the  spring  consists;  d, 
the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  C,  the  co-efficient  of  rigidity  or  transverse 
elasticity  of  the  material ;  /,  the  greatest  safe  shearing  stress  upon 
it;  W,  any  load  not  exceeding  the  greatest  safe  load;  v,  the 
corresponding  extension  or  compression;  Wj,  the  greatest  safe 
steady  load ;  v^,  the  greatest  safe  extension  or  compression;  then 

W        Cdf*  0-196/c£8  12-566  n/rs 

v^Gini^'  ^1""        r        '  ^1""         Cd        ' 

W 

The  greatest  safe  sudden  load  is  -~ . 

If  the  wire  of  which  the  spring  is  made  is  square,  and  of  the 
dimensions  d  x  d,  the  load  for  a  given  deflection  is  greater  than 
for  a  round  wire  of  the  diameter  d,  in  the  ratio  of  281  to  196,  or 
of  1-43  to  1,  or  of  10  to  7,  nearly. 

The  values  of  the  co-efficient,  C,  of  transverse  elasticity  of  steel 
and  charcoal  iron  wire,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  range  between 
10,500,000  and  12,000,000;  and  in  kilogrammes  on  the  square 
millimetre,  from,  7,400  to  8,400,  nearly. 

By  the  greatest  safe  stress  is  to  be  understood  the  greatest  stress 

which  is  certain  not  to  impair  the  elasticity  of  the  spring  by  fre- 

•quent  repetition;  say  30,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

W 
The  value  of  the  initio  —  borne  by  the  load  to  the  extension 

V 

ought  to  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment  for  every  spring  that 
is  used  in  dynamometers  or  indicators. 

346.  SicMu  Eagine  Indicator.— This  instrument  was  invented 
by  Watt,  and  has  been  improved  by  other  inventors,  especially 
M^Naught  and  Richards.  Its  object  is  to  record,  by  means  of  a 
diagram,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  steam  against  one 
of  the  faces  of  a  piston  at  each  point  of  the  piston's  motion,  and  so 
to  affi)rd  the  means  of  computing,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Articles  302  and  307,  first,  the  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  in 
dri\dng  the  piston  during  the  forward  stroke ;  secondly,  the  work 
lost  by  the  piston  in  expelling  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  during 
the  return  stroke;  and  thirdly,  the  difference  of  those  quantities, 
which  is  the  available  or  effective  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on 
the  piston,  and  which,  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  and  divided  by  33,000  foot-pounds,  gives  the  indicated 

HORSE-POWER. 

The  indicator  in  a  common  form  is  represented  by  5g.  252.  A  B 
is  a  cylindrical  case.  Its  lower  end.  A,  contains  a  small  cylinder, 
fitted  with  a  piston,  which  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  screwed 
nozzle  at  its  lower  end,  can  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  position 
on  a  tube  communicating  with  that  end  of  the  engine-cylinder 
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"where  the  work  of  the  steam  is  determined.     The  commnDication 
between  the   engine-cylinder  and  the  indicator-cylinder  can  be 
opened  and  shut  at  will  by  means  of  the  cock  K. 
When  it  is  open,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  the  engine-piaton  and  on  the  indi- 
€ator-|Hston  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 

The  upper  end,  B,  of  the  cylindrical  case  con- 
tains a  spiral  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  piston,  or  to  its  rod,  and  the  other 
to  the  top  of  the  casing.  The  indicator-jiiston 
is  pressed  from  below  by  the  steam,  and  from 
above  by  the  atmosphere.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  spring  retains  its  unsti-ained  length,  and  the 
piston  its  original  position.  When  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  exceeds  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  piston  is  driven  outwards,  and  the  spring 
compressed ;  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  piston  is 
driven  inwards,  and  the  spring  extended.      The  Fig.  252. 

<:ompression  or  extension  of  the  spring  indicates 
the  difference,  upward  or  downward,  between  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  and  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  short  arm,  C,  projecting  from  the  indicator  piston-rod  carries  at 
one  side  a  pointer,  D,  which  shows  the  pressure  on  a  scale  whose 
zero  denotes  the  pressure  of  the  atmoaplieref  and  which  is  graduated 
into  pounds  on  the  square  inch  both  upwards  and  downwards 
from  that  zero.  At  the  other  side  the  short  arm  has  a  longer  arm 
jointed  to  it,  canning  a  pencil,  E. 

F  is  a  brass  drum,  which  rotates  backward  and  forward  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  which,  when  about  to  be  used,  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  paper  called  a  "card."  It  is  alternately  pulled  round  in 
one  direction  by  the  cord  H,  which  wraps  on  the  pulley  G,  and 
pulled  back  to  its  original  position  by  a  spring  contained  within 
itself.  The  cord  H  is  to  be  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  tlie 
steam  engine  in  any  convenient  manner  which  shall  ensure  that 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  drum  shall  at  every  instant  bear  a 
constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  steam  engine  piston :  the  back  and 
forward  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  drum  representing  that  of  tho 
steam  engine  piston  on  a  reduced  scale.  This  having  been  done, 
and  befoi*e  opening  the  cock  K,  the  pencil  is  to  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  drum  during  a  few  strokes,  when  it  will  mark  on  the 
card  a  line  which,  when  the  card  is  afterwards  spread  out  flat, 
becomes  a  straight  line.  This  line,  whose  position  indicates  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  called  the  cUmiospheric  line.  In  fig. 
253  it  is  represented  by  A  A 
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Then  the  cock  K  is  opened,  and  the  pencil,  moving  np  and  down 

with  the  variations  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  traces  on  the  card 
during  each  complete  or  double 
stroke  a  curve  such  as  B  C  D  E  B. 
The  ordinates  drawn  to  that  curve 
from  any  point  in  the  atmospheric 
line,  such  as  H  K  and  H  G,  indi- 
cate the  differences  between  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  at- 
Fig.  253.  niospheric    pressure    at    the    corre- 

sponding point  of  the  motion  of  the 
piston.  The  ordinates  of  the  part  B  C  D  E  represent  the  pres- 
sures of  the  steam  dunng  the  forward  stroke,  when  it  is  driving 
thfe  piston ;  those  of  the  pai*t  E  B  represent  the  pressui-es  of  the 
steam  when  the  piston  is  expelling  it  from  the  cylinder. 

To  found  exact  investigations  on  the  indicator-diagrams  of  steam 
engines,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  barometer;  but  this  is  gen- 
erally omitted;  in  which  case  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be 
assumed  at  its  mean  value,  being  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 
2116*3  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  at  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Let  A  O  =  H  F  be  ordinates  representing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Then  O  F  V  parallel  to  A  A  is  the  absolute  or  tme 
zero  line  of  the  diagi-am,  corresponding  to  no  pressure;  and  ordi- 
nates drawn  to  the  curve  from  that  line  repre^^ent  the  absolute 
intensities  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Let  O  B  and  L  E  be  ordi- 
nates touching  the  ends  of  the  diagram;  then 

O  L  repi'esents  the  volume  tmvei-sed  by  the  piston  at  each  single 
stroke  ( =  «  A,  where  a  is  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  A  the  area 
of  the  piston) ; 

The  area  O  B  C  D  E  L  O  represents  the  energy  exerted  by  the 
steam  on  the  piston  during  the  forward  stroke ; 

The  area  O  B  E  L  O  represents  the  work  lost  in  expelling  the 
steam  during  the  return  stroke ; 

The  area  B  0  D  E  B,  being  the  difference  of  the  above  areas^ 
represents  the  effective  work  of  the  steam  on  the  piston,  during  the 
complete  stnike. 

Those  areas  can  be  found  by  the  Rules  of  Article  289,  page 
331 ;  and  the  common  trapezoidal  rule,  D,  page  333,  is  in  general 
sufficiently  accurate.  The  number  of  intervals  is  usually  ten,  and 
of  ordinates  eleven. 

The  mean  forward  pressure^  the  mean  hack  pressure,  and  the  mean 
effective  pressure,  are  found  by  dividing  those  three  areas  respeo. 
lively  by  the  volume  8  A,  which  is  represented  by  O  L. 
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Those  mean  pressures,  however,  can  be  found  by  a  direct  process, 
"without  first  measuring  the  ai-eas,  viz.: — having  multiplied  each 
ordinate,  or  breadth,  of  the  area  under  consideration  by  the  proper 
multiplier,  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of  the 
multipliers,  which  process,  when  the  common  trapezoidal  rule  is 
used,  takes  the  following  form:  add  together  the  halves  of  the 
endmost  ordinates,  and  the  whole  of  the  other  ordinates,  and 
divide  by  the  number  of  intervals.  That  is,  let  60  be  the  first,  b^ 
the  last,  and  6^,  b^,  &c.,  the  intermediate  breadths;  then  let  n  bo 
the  number  of  intervals,  and  6^  the  mean  breadth ;  then 

*- = » (^'-t—  +  ^i  +  h  +  «tc); a-) 

and  this  represents  the  mean  forward  pressure,  mean  back  pressure, 
or  mean  effective  pressure,  as  the  case  biay  be.  Let  p^  be  the 
mean  effective  pijessure;  then  the  effective  energy  exerted  by  thj^ 
steam  on  the  piston  during  each  double  stroke  is  the  pi-oduct  of 
the  mean  effective  pressure,  the  area  of  the  piston,  and  the  length 
of  stroke,  or 

,     ■     .  .    ,  P.A.; (2.) 

and  if  N  be  the  number  of  double  strokes  in  a  minute,  the  indicated 
power  in  foot-pounds  per  miniUe,  in  a  single-acting  engine,  is 

J».AN»; (3.) 

from  which  the  indicated  horse-potcer  is  found  by  dividing  by  33,000. 
In  a  double-acting  engine  the  steiim  acts  alternately  on  either 
side  of  the  piston;  and  to  measure  the  power  accurately,  two  indi- 
cators should  be  used  at  the  same  time,  communicating  respectively 
with  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  a  pair  of  diagmms  will 
be  obtained,  one  i-ejiresenting  the  action  of  the  steam  on  each  face 
of  the  piston.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  to  be  found  as  above 
for  each  diagram  separatel}',  and  then,  if  the  areas  of  the  two  faces 
of  the  piston  are  sensibly  equal,  the  mean  of  those  tioo  resiUts  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  general  niean  effective  pressure;  which  being  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  piston,  the  length  of  stroke,  and  tvnce  the 
number  of  double  strokes  or  revolutions  in  a  minute,  gives  the 
iLdicated  power  per  minute ;  that  is  to  say,  if  p"  denotes  the  gen- 
eral mean  effective  pressure,  the  indicated  power  per  minute  is 

/A-2N«; (4.) 

If  the  two  faces  of  the  piston  are  sensibly  of  unequal  areas 
(as  in  "trunk  engines"),  the  indicated  power  is  to  be  computed 
separately  for  each  face,  and  the  results  added  together. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  cylindera  the  quantities  of  power 
indicated  by  their  respective  diagrams  are  to  be  added  together. 
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The  re-actioDS  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator,  combined  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring,  cause  oscillations  of  its  piston.  In 
order  that  the  errors  thus  produced  in  the  indicated  pressures  at 
particular  instants  may  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  may  neutralize 
«ach  other's  effects  on  the  whole  indicated  power,  the  moving 
masses  ought  to  be  as  small  as  practicable,  and  the  spring  as  stiff 
as  is  consistent  with  showing  the  pressures  on  a  visible  scale.  In 
Eichards's  indicator  this  is  effected  by  the  help  of  a  train  of  very 
light  linkwork,  which  causes  the  pencil  to  show  the  movements  of 
the  spring  on  a  magnified  scale. 

The  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator  tends  on 
the  whole  to  make  the  indicated  power  and  indicated  mean 
effective  pressure  less  than  the  truth,  but  to  what  extent  is  un- 
certain. 

Every  indicator  should  have  the  accuracy  of  the  graduation  of  its 
scale  of  pressures  frequently  tested  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
pressure  gauge. 

The  indicator  may  obviously  be  used  for  measuiing  the  energy 
exerted  by  any  fluid,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  in  driving  a 
piston ;  or  the  work  performed  by  a  pump,  in  lifting,  propelling, 
or  compressing  any  fluid. 

347.  intesraUag  Py— fictcra  rccord  simply  the  work  per- 
formed in  dragging  a  vehicle  or  driving  a  machine,  without 
recording  sepamtely  the  force  and  the  motion.  In  that  of  Morin 
this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  combination  which  has  already  been 
described  in  Article  270,  page  311,  and  illustrated  in  ^g,  221.  In 
that  figure  (which  see)  A  represents  a  plane  circular  disc,  made  to 
rotate  with  an  angular  velocity  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the 
motion  of  the  vehicle  or  machine,  and  B  a  small  wheel  driven  by 
the  friction  of  the  disc  against  its  edge,  and  having  its  axis  parallel 
tr  a  radius  of  the  disc.  The  wheel  B,  and  some  mechanism  which 
it  drives,  are  carried  by  a  frame  which  is  carried  by  a  dynamometer 
spring,  and  so  adjusted  that  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  B  from  the 
centre  of  A  is  equal  to  the  deflection  of  the  si)ring,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  effort 

The  velocity  of  the  edge  of  B  at  any  instant  being  the  product 
of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  A  into  the  angular  velocity  of  A, 
is  propoitional  to  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  velocity  of  the 
vehicle  or  machine — that  is,  to  the  rate  at  which  work  is  performed; 
therefore  the  motion  of  the  wheel  B,  in  any  intei*val  of  time,  is 
proportional  to  the  work  performed  in  tJiat  time;  and  that  work  can 
be  recorded  by  means  of  dial-plates,  with  indexes  moved  by  a  train 
of  wheel  work  driven  by  the  wheel  B. 

In  Moison*s  integrating  dynamometer  a  ratchet-wheel  is  driven 
by  the  strokes  of  a  click.  (See  Articles  194  to  196,  pages  206  to 
211.)     The  number  of  these  strokes  in  a  given  time  is  proportional 
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to  the  speed  of  the  macbine  whose  work  is  to  be  measured ;  and  by 
means  of  a  dynamometer- spring  the  length  of  each  stroke  of  the 
click  is  adjusted  so  as  to  be  proportional  to  the  effoi't  exei-ted  at 
the  time.  The  result  is  that  the  total  extent  of  motion  of  the 
ratchet-wheel  in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  work  peiformed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  frictional  catch  might  be  applied  to  this 
apparatus  (Article  197,  page  211). 

348.  M— wieMt  •f  Fric(i«a. — Under  the  head  of  Dynamo- 
meters may  be  classed  apparatus  for  the  experimental  measurement 
of  friction. 

If  by  means  of  any  kind  of  dynamometer  whose  use  does  not 
involve  the  interruption  of  the  peiformance  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  train  of  mechanism,  wo  measure  the  power  transmitted  at  two 
parts  of  that  ti'ain,  the  difference  will  be  the  power  expended  in 
overcoming  the  friction  of  the  intermediate  parts.  Him's  Pan- 
dynamometer  (Article  344,  page  387)  seems  well  adapted  for  ex- 
periments of  this  class.  The  power  of  a  steam  engine,  as  exerted 
in  the  cylinder,  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the  indicator,  and 
the  power  transmitted  to  machinery  which  that  engine  diives,  by 
a  suitable  dynamometer;  and  the  difference  will  be  power  ex- 
pended chiefly  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  iuteimeliate 
mechanism. 

Special  appai'atus  for  measuring  the  friction  of  axles  is  used,  not 
only  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation  as  to  the  co-efficients 
of  friction  of  different  pairs  of  surfaces  in  different  states,  but  for 
practically  testing  the  lubricating  properties  of  oil  and  grease. 
Two  forms  of  apparatus  may  be  described. 

I.  Statical  Apparatus. — A  short  cylindrical  axle,  of  a  convenient 
diameter  (say  2,  3,  or  4  inches),  is  supported  at  its  ends  by  bearings 
on  the  top  of  a  jmir  of  strong  fixed  standards.  The  ends  of  the 
axle  overhang  their  bearings,  and  carry  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar 
pulleys,  by  means  of  which  it  is  driven  at  a  speed  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  to  the  greatest  intended  working  speed  of  the  axles  with 
which  the  unguents  to  be  tested  are  to  be  used  in  practice.  The 
object  of  driving  the  axle  at  both  ends  is  to  ensure  great  steadiness 
of  motion.  The  driving-gear  ought  to  be  capable  of  reversing  the 
direction  of  rotation.  At  the  middle  of  its  length  the  axle  is 
turned  so  as  to  form  a  very  accurate  and  smooth  journal,  of  a 
length  equal  to  from  1^  to  2^  times  its  diameter.  Upon  that 
journal  there  hangs  a  plumber-block  or  axle-box,  fitted  with  a 
suitable  bush  or  beiring.  That  plumber-block  is  rigidly  connected 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  suitable  material,  such  as  cast  iron,  so  as  to 
form  as  it  were  a  pendulum  hanging  from  the  journal  in  the 
middle  of  the  axle,  and  of  a  weight  suited  to  produce  a  pressure 
on  the  journal  equal  to  the  greatest  pressure  to  which  the  unguent 
is  to  be  exposed  in  practice  (see  Article  310,  page  353).     The 
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pendnlnm  is  fumislied  with  an  index  and  graduated  arc,  to  show 
its  deviation  from  a  vertical  position. 

•  The  hanging  plumber-block  having  been  supplied  with  the 
nnguent  to  be  tested,  the  axle  is  to  be  driven  at  full  speed,  first  in 
one  dii'ection,  and  then  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  two 
contrary  deviations  'of  the  pendulum  observed.  Let  $  denote  the 
liatf'sum  of  those  deviations,  expressed  in  circular  measure  to 
radius  unity;  c,  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to' the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  pendulum ;  r,  the  radius  of  the  journal;  let  W  be 
the  weight  of  the  pendulum;  then  the  mean  statical  moment  of 
the  i)endulum  is 

W  c  sin  ^  =  W  c  ^  nearly; 

and  that  moment  balances  the  moment  of  friction  (Article  311, 
j»age  356),  whose  value  is  /  W  r  nearly,  and  will  be  afterwards 
shown  to  be  exactly 

W  r  sin  t, 

^  being  the  angle  of  I'epose.  Equating,  therefore,  those  two  equal 
moments,  we  find 

r  sin  ^  =  c  sin  $\  and 

c               c  $ 
sin  ^= /nearly  =  -  sin  ^  =  — nearly. (1.) 

The  distance,  c,  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pendulum  from  the 
axis  may  be  found  experimentally,  by  applying  a  known  weight 
at  a  known  honzontal  distance  from  the  axis,  so  as  to  make  the 
pendulum  deviate,  and  observing  the  deviation.  Let  P  be  the 
weight  so  applied,  x  its  leverage,  0  the  deviation  which  it  i)roduces; 
then,  if  there  were  no  friction,  we  should  have 

Vx 
c  = 


W  sine 


In  order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  friction  from  the  detennination 
of  c,  the  load  P  with  the  leverage  x  should  be  applied  at  contrary 
sides,  so  as  to  increase  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum,  while  tho 
axle  is  rotating  in  the  two  contrary  directions. 

Let  sin  6  be  the  mean  of  the  sines  of  the  deviations  produced  by 
friction  alone,  and  sin  0  the  mean  of  the  sines  of  the  deviations 
produced  by  the  friction  and  the  load  P  together;  then  we  shall 
have 

c  =  ^--F-^^—,—^ (2.) 

W  (sin  0  -  sm  ^)  ^   ' 

II.  Dynamic  or  Kinetic  Apparatus. — ^To  measure  the  friction  of 
an  axle  by  means  of  its  retarding  effect  upon  a  rotating  mass^  the  axle 
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is  supported  on  suitable  bearings  at  its  ends,  as  iu  tbe  Statical  < 
Apparatus  just  desciibed ;  and  at  the  middle  of  its  length  it  has ' 
fitted  on  it,  and  accurately  balanced,  a  round  disc  acting  as  a  fly-  • 
wheel,  of  weight  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  pressure  on  the 
bearings.     (See  Article  310,  page  353.)     The  numbers  of  turns 
made  by  the  axle  are  counted  and  indicated  by  means  of  a  light  and 
easily-driven  train  of  small  wheels,  with  dial-plates  and  indexes. 

The  axle  is  provided  with  driving-gear  of  a  kind  which  can  be 
instantly  disengaged  when  required;  for  example,  a  fast  pulley  on 
one  overhanging  end,  with  a  loose  pulley  alongside  of  it,  the  loose 
pulley  being  carried,  not  by  the  fly-axle  itself,  biit  by  a  sepai'ate 
axle  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  fly-axle. 

After  the  axle  with  its  fly-disc  has  been  set  in  motion  at  a  speed 
greater  than  the  working  speed  of  the  axles  to  which  the  unguent 
to  be  tested  is  to  be  applied  in  practice,  the  driving-gear  is  to  be 
disengaged;  when  the  speed  of  rotation  will  undergo  a  gradual 
retardation  through  the  friction  of  the  journals.  The  numbers  of 
turns  made  in  a  series  of  equal  intervals  of  time  (for  example, 
inter\'als  of  thirty  seconds,  or  of  sixty  seconds,  or  of  a  hundred 
seconds)  are  to  be  observed  on  the  counting  dials,  and  noted  down. 

Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  whole  rotating  mass,  con- 
sisting of  the  axle  with  its  fly-disc;  e>  ^^^  radius  of  gyration 
of  that  mass.  (See  Article  313,  page  357).  Let  t  be  the  uni- 
fonn  length  in  seconds  of  the  intervals  of  time  during  which 
the  numbers  of  revolutions  are  recorded ;  and  in  one  of  those 
intervals  let  the  disc  make  n  revolutions,  and  in  the  next 
interval  n!  revolutions.      Then    the   moan   angular   velocity    is, 

2  ^  71 

during  the  first  interval,  ,  and  during  the  second  interval, 

t 

2  «•  n' 

— - — ;  and  treating  the  rate  of  retardation  as  sensibly  uniform,  the 


retardation  which  takes  place  during  the  t  seconds  which  elapso 
from  the  middle  of  the  first  interval  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
interval  is 

2'>r{n'-  n') 

t  ' 

and  to  produce  that  retardation  in  the  course  of  <  seconds  in  a  body' 
whose  moment  of  inertia  is  We*,  there  is  i-equired  a  i-etarding 
moment  of  the  following  value : — 

^^2x(n-n')W,» ; 

Part  of  the  retarding  moment  is  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air; 
but  if  the  fly  is  a  smooth  round  disc  without  arms,  this  may  be 
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neglected  for  the  purpose  of  the  experhnents,  and  the  whole  moment 
treated  as  due  to  axle-friction.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  journals, 
and  /  the  co-efficient  of  friction :  then,  as  before,  the  moment  of 
friction  is  very  nearly^  W  r;  and  by  equating  this  to  the  retard- 
ing moment,  and  dividing  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  W  r,  we 
obtain  the  following  formula  for  the  co-efficient  of  friction : — 

2^-^t (2.) 

When  the  nnmbers  of  revolutions  have  been  observed  during  a 
series  of  more  than  two  equal  intervals  of  time,  the  formula  2  for 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  to  be  applied  to  each  consecutive  pair 
of  intervals,  and  a  mean  of  the  results  taken. 

The  radius  of  gyration  e  SLud  the  mdius  of  the  journals  r  should 
of  course  be  expressed  in  the  same  units  of  measure.  In  British 
measures,  feet  are  the  most  convenient  for  the  present  purpose. 
The  constant  factor  has  the  following  values  : — 

2^1                      1 
g    ^  b-Ub  feet  ^  1-56 "SStFe" ' " ^^'^ 

Similar  experiments  may  be  made  with  a  disc  rotating  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  supported  by  a  pivot;  regard  being  had  to  the 
value  of  the  moment  of  friction  of  a  pivot,  as  stated  in  Article  311, 
page  35  G. 

To  find  the  square  e*  of  the  radius  of  gyration  by  experiment, 
fix  a  pair  of  slender  pins  in  the  two  faces  of  the  disc  at  two  points 
opposite  each  other,  and  near  its  circumference;  hang  up  the  disc 
with  its  axle  by  these  pins,  and  make  it  swing  like  a  pendulum  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis;  count  the  number  of  single 
swings  in  some  convenient  interval  of  time ;  calculate  their  number 
per  second,  and  let  N  denote  that  number.  Then  calculate  the 
length  L  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  by  the  following 
formula : — 

^  =  Jw^ <^-) 

The  constant  factor  of  this  expression,  being  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum,  has  approximately  the  following  values : — 

^  =  3-26  feet  =  0-992  m5tre (5.) 

Let  C  be  the  distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  axis 
of  figure  of  the  disc  and  axle;  then  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
gyration  is  calculated  as  follows  : — 

e«  =  C(L-C> ^ (6.) 
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When  tbe  object  of  the  experiments  is  not  to  obtain  absolute 
values  of  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  but  merely  to  compare  one 
specimen  of  unguent  with  another,  it  is  sufficient  to  compare 
together  the  rates  of  retardation  with  the  two  unguents  in  equal 
intervals  of  time. 

III.  Comparison  of  Heating  Effects, — For  the  same  purpose  of 
comparing  unguents  with  each  other,  without  measuring  the  friction 
absolutely,  the  heating  effects  of  the  friction  with  different  unguents- 
are  sometimes  compared  together.  The  apparatus  used  is  similar 
to  that  described  under  the  head  of  (I.)  Static  Apparatus ;  except  that 
there  is  no  reversing-gear,and  that  the  pendulum,  or  loaded  plumber- 
block,  has  no  index  nor  graduated  arc,  and  is  provided  with  a  ther- 
mometer, having  its  bulb  immersed  in  the  passage  through  which 
the  unguent  flows  from  the  grease-box  to  the  journal.  Another 
thermometer,  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  room,  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  The  axle  is  driven  at  its  proper  speed,  until  the 
temperature  shown  by  the  first- mentioned  thermometer  ceases  to 
rise;  and  then  the  elevation  of  that  temperature  above  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  noted.    (See  Article  310,  page  353.) 

In  all  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  unguents  with 
each  other,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  one  sort  of  unguent 
completely  from  the  rubbing  surfaces,  grease-box,  and  passages, 
before  beginning  to  test  the  effect  of  another  sort,  lest  the  mixture 
of  different  sorts  of  unguents  should  make  the  experiments  incon- 
clusive* 


Addendum  to  Article  309,  Page  348. 

Frlcti«B  •r  Pisi«ns  and  pibb««vs. — From  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  William  More  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  friction  of 
ordinary  pistons  and  plungers  may  be  estimated  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  effective  pressure  exerted  by  the  fluid 
on  the  piston. 

The  Motion  of  a  plunger  working  through  a  cupped  leather 
collar  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  a  ring  equal  in 
circumference  to  the  collar,  and  of  a  breadth  which,  according  to 
Mr.  More's  experiments,  is  about  04  of  the  depth  of  bearing-sur- 
&ce  of  the  collar;  and  according  to  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Hick  and  Luthy,  from  -01  to  -015  inch  (=  from  -25  to  -375 
xuillimcitres),  according  to  the  state  of  lubrication  of  the  collar. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OP  REGULATING  APPARATUS. 


349.  Bcgalatlng    ApparaUia    ClaMed — Brake — FIf — Ci«Tcru«r. — 

The  effect  of  all  regulatiug  appaiutiis  is  to  control  the  speed  of 
macluneiy.  A  regulatiug  instrument  may  act  simply  by  con- 
suming energy,  so  as  to  prevent  aj3celeration,  or  produce  re- 
tardation, or  stop  the  machine  if  required;  it  is  then  called  a 
brake;  or  it  may  act  by  storing  surplus  energy  at  one  time,  and 
giving  it  out  at  another  time,  when  energy  is  deficient:  in  this 
case  it  is  called  afly;  or  it  may  act  by  adjusting  the  power  of  the 
prime  mover  to  the  work  to  be  done,  when  it  is  called  a  governor. 
The  use  of  a  brake  involves  waste  of  power.  A  fly  and  a  governor, 
on  the  other  hand,  promote  economy  of  power  and  economy  of 
strength. 

Section  I. — Of  Brakes. 

350.  Brakr*  Inclined  and  ciaMcd. — ^The  contrivances  here  com- 
prehended under  the  general  title  of  Brakes  are  those  by  means  of 
which  friction,  whether  exerted  amongst  solid  or  fluid  particles^ 
is  purposely  opposed  to  the  motion  of  a  machine,  in  order  either  to 
«top  it,  to  retard  it,  or  to  employ  superfluous  energy  during  uniform 
motion.  The  use  of  a  bmke  involves  waste  of  energy,  which  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  is  not  to  be  incurred  unless  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
venience or  safety. 

Brakes  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

I.  Block-brakes,  in  which  one  solid  body  is  simply  pressed  against 
another,  on  which  it  rubs. 

II.  Flexible  brakes,  which  embrace  the  periphery  of  a  drum  or 
pulley  (as  in  Prony's  Dynamometer,  Article  341,  page  383). 

III.  Pump-brakes,  in  which  the  resistance  employed  is  the 
friction  amongst  the  particles  of  a  fluid  forced  through  a  narrow 
passage. 

IV.  Fan-brakes,  in  which  the  resistance  employed  is  that  of  a 
fluid  to  a  fan  rotating  in  it 

'351:  AcU»a  •r  Brake*  la  General. — ^The  work  disposed  of  by  a 
brake  in  a  given  time  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  which  it  pro-, 
duces  into  the  distance  through  which  that  resistance  is  overcomo 
in  a  given  time. 

To  stop  a  machine,  the  brake  must  employ  work  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  actual  energy  of  the  machine,  as  already  stated  in 
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Article  334.  To  retard  a  machine,  the  brake  must  employ  work 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  energies 
of  the  machine  at  the  greater  and  less  velocities  respectively. 

To  dispose  of  surplus  energy^  the  brake  must  employ  work  equal 
to  that  energy ;  that  is,  the  resistance  caused  by  the  brake  must 
balance  the  surplus  effort  to  which  the  surplus  energy  is  due ;  so 
that  if  n  is  the  ratio  which  the  velocity  of  rubbing  of  the  brake 
bears  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  P,  the  surplus  effort  at 
the  driving  point,  and  B.  the  resistance  of  the  brake,  we  ought  to 
have — 

p 
R  =  -. (1.) 

It  is  obviously  better,  when  practicable,  to  stoi-e  surplus  energy, 
or  to  prevent  its  exertion,  than  to  dispose  of  it  by  means  of  a 
brake. 

When  the  action  of  a  brake  composed  of  solid  material  is  long- 
continued,  a  stream  of  water  must  be  supplied  to  the  rubbing 
surfaces,  to  abstract  the  heat  that  is  produced  by  the  friction, 
according  to  the  law  stated  in  Article  311,  page  354. 

352.  Block-Brakes. — When  the  motion  of  a  machine  is  to  be 
controlled  by  pressing  a  block  of  solid  material  against  the  rim  of 
a  rotating  drum,  it  is  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  renew 
the  rubbing  surface  of  the  block  than  that  of  the  drum,  that  the 
drum  should  be  of  the  harder,  and  the  block  of  the  softer  material 
— the  drum,  for  example,  being  of  iron,  and  the  block  of  wood. 
The  best  kinds  of  wood  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  have  con- 
siderable strength  to  resist  crushing,  such  as  elm,  oak,  and  beech. 
The  wood  forms  a  facing  to  a  frame  of  iron,  and  can  be  I'enewed 
when  worn. 

When  the  brake  is  pressed  against  the  rotating  drum,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  between  them  is  obliquely  opposed  to  the 
motion  of  the  drum,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  radius  of  the 
drum  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  (denoted 
by  «> ;  see  page  349).  The  component  of  that  oblique  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  rim  of  the  drum  is  the  fiiction 
(R);  the  component  pei-pendicular  to  the  rim  of  the  drum  is  the 
normal  pressure  (N)  required  in  order  to  produce  that  friction,  and 
is  given  by  the  equation 

^  =  7^ <^) 

/being  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  and  the  proper  value  of  R  being 
determined  by  the  principles  stated  in  Article  351. 

It  is  in  general  desirable  that  the  brake  should  be  capable  of 
effecting  its  purpose  when  pressed  against  the  drum  by  means  of 

2d 
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the  stpepgth  of  one  man,  pnlling  or  pushing  a  handle  with  one 
hand  or  one  foot  As  the  required  normal  pressore  N  is  usually 
considerably  greater  than  the  force  which  one  man  can  exert,  a 
lever,  or  screw,  or  a  train  of  levers,  screws,  or  other  convenient 
n>echanism,  must  be  interposed  between  the  brake  block  and  the 
handle,  so  that  when  the  block  is  moved  towards  the  drum,  the 
handle  shall  move  at  least  through  a  distance  as  many  times  greater 
than  the  distance  by  which  the  block  directly  approaches  the  drum, 
as  the  required  normal  pressure  is  greater  than  the  force  which 
the  man  can  exert 

Although  a  man  may  be  able  occasionally  to  exert  with  one 
hand  a  force  of  100  lbs.,  or  150  lbs.,  for  a  short  time,  it  is  desirable 
that,  in  working  a  brake,  he  should  not  be  required  to  exert  a  force 
greater  than  he  can  keep  up  for  a  considerable  time,  and  exert  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  a  day,  without  fatigue — ^that  is  to  say, 
about  20  lbs.  or  25  lbs. 

353.  The  BnikM  •€  c«rriMf«  are  usually  of  the  class  just  de- 
scribed, and  are  applied  either  to  the  wheels  themselves  or  to 
drums  rotating  along  with  the  wheels.  Their  eflfect  is  to  stop  or  to 
retard  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  and  make  them  slip,  instead  of 
rolling  on  the  road  or  railway.  The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a 
carnage  which  is  caused  by  its  brake  may  be  less,  but  cannot  be 
greater,  than  the  friction  of  the  stopx)ed  or  retarded  wheels  on  the 
road  or  rails  under  the  load  which  rests  on  those  wheela  The 
distance  which  a  carriage  or  train  of  carriages  will  run  on  a  level 
]ine  during  the  action  of  the  brakes  before  stopping,  is  found  by 
dividing  the  actual  energy  of  the  moving  mass  before  the  brakes 
are  applied,  by  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  resistance  and  of  the  addi- 
tional resistance  caused  by  the  brakes ;  in  other  words,  that  dis- 
tance is  as  many  times  greater  than  the  height  due  to  the  speed  as 
the  weight  of  the  moving  mass  is  greater  than  the  total  resistance. 

The  skid,  or  slipper-drag,  being  placed  under  a  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
causes  a  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  skid  upon  the  road  or 
rail  under  the  load  that  rests  on  the  wheel. 

354.  Flexible  Brakfw.  {A.  M,,  678.) — A  flexible  brake  embraces 
a  greater  or  less  arc  of  the  rim  of  a  drum  or  pulley  whose  motion 
it  resists.  In  some  cases  it  consists  of  an  iron  strap,  of  a  radius 
naturally  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  drum ;  so  that  when  left 
free,  the  strap  remains  out  of  contact  with  the  drum,  and  does  not 
resist  its  motion;  but  when  tension  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
strap,  it  clasps  the  drum,  and  produces  the  required  friction.  The 
rim  of  the  drum  may  be  either  of  iron  or  of  wood.  In  other  cases 
the  brake  consists  of  a  chain,  or  jointed  series  of  iron  bars,  usually 
faced  with  wooden  blocks  on  the  side  next  the  drum.  When  ten- 
sion is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  chain,  the  blocks  clasp  the  drum 
and  produce  friction ;  when  that  tension  is  removed,  the  blocks  are 
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drawn  Imck  from  the  dnim  by  springs  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  the  friction  ceases. 

The  following  formulaB  are  exact  for  perfectly  flexible  continnons 
bands,  and  approximate  for  elastic  straps  and  for  chains  of  blocks. 
Their  demonstration  has  already  been  given  in  Article  310  a,  page 
oOl, 

In  ^g,  254,  let  A  B  be  the  drum,  and  C  its  axis,  and  let  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  dmm  be  indicated 
by  the  arrow.  Let  Tj  and  Tg  represent  the 
tensions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  strap,  which 
embraces  the  rim  of  the  di-um  throughout  the 
arc  A  B.  The  tension  T^  exceeds  the  tension 
Tg  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  friction  between 
the  strap  and  drum,  E;  that  is, 

R  =  T,  -  Tg. 

Let  c  denote  the  ratio  which  the  arc  of  contact, 
A  B,  beai-s  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum ; 
f,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the  strap 
and  drum ;  then  the  ratio  Tj  :  Tg  is  ^  number 
w/iose  comimn  logcmUim  is  2-7  288  fc,  or  Fig.  264. 

Jl  =  102-7288/c  ^  N; (L) 

which  number  having  been  found,  is  to  be  used  in  the  following 
formulsB  for  finding  the  tensions,  T^,  Tg,  required  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  given  resistance,  E : — 

Backward  or  greatest  tension,  T^  =  R  -       _     ; (2.) 

Forward  or  least  tension,         T^  =  R  •       _     (3.) 

The  following  cases  occur  in  practice  : — 

I.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  great  resistance  compared 
with  the  force  applied  to  the  brake,  the  backward  end  of  the  brake, 
where  the  tension  is  Tj,  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  forward  end  moved  by  means  of  a  lever  or 
other  suitable  mechanism ;  when  the  force  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  that  mechanism  will  be  Tj,  which,  by  making  N  sufficiently 
great,  may  be  made  small  as  compared  with  R 

IL  When  it  is  desired  that  the  resistance  shall  alvxiys  be  less  than 
a  certain  given  force,  the  forward  end  of  the  brake  is  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  backward  end  pulled  with  a  force  not  exceeding  the  given 
force.    ThiM  will  be  Tj;  and,  as  the  equation  2  shows,  how  great 
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soever  N  may  be,  R  will  always  be  less  than  Tj.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  brake  applied  by  Sir  William  Thomson  to 
apparatus  for  paying  out  submarine  telegraph  cables,  with  a  view 
to  limiting  the  resistance  within  the  amount  which  the  cable  can 
safely  bear. 

In  any  case  in  which  it  is  desired  to  give  a  great  value  to  the 
ratio  N,  the  flexible  brake  may  be  coiled  spirally  round  the  drum, 
80  as  to  make  the  arc  of  contact  greater  than  one  circumference. 

355.  p«Mp-Brmke«. — The  resistance  of  a  fluid,  forced  by  a  pump 
through  a  narrow  orifice,  may  be  used  to  dispose  of  superfluous 
energy;  as  in  the  "cataract,"  or  "dash-pot" 

The  energy  which  is  expended  in  forcing  a  given  weight  of  fluid 
through  an  orifice  is  found  by  multiplying  that  weight  into  the 
height  due  to  the  greatest  velocity  which  its  particles  acquire  in 
that  process,  and  into  a  factor  greater  than  unity,  which  for  each 
kind  of  orifice  is  determined  exi)erimeutally,  and  whose  excess 
above  unity  expresses  the  proportion  which  the  energy  expended  iu 
overcoming  the  fiiction  between  the  fluid  and  the  orifice  bears  to 
the  energy  expended  in  giving  velocity  to  the  fluid. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  that  factor,  which  will 
be  denoted  by  1  +  F : — 

For  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  1  +  F  =  1-054 (1.) 

For  a  straight  uniform  pipe  of  the  length  I,  and  whose  hydraulic 
ftiean  dept^i,  that  is,  the  area  divided  by  the  circumfei*ence  of  its 
cross-section,  is  m, 

1  +  F  =  1-505  +^. (2.) 

For  cylindrical  pipes,  tn  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter. 

The  factor /in  the  last  formula  is  called  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
of  the  fluid.  For  toater  in  iron  pipes,  the  diameter  d  beirjg  ex- 
pressed in  feet,  its  value,  according  to  Darcy,  is 

/=0005(l+-2l^ (3.) 

ForatV,  /=  0*006  nearly. (4.) 

The  greatest  velocity  of  the  fluid  particles  is  found  by  dividing 
the  volume  of  fluid  discharged  in  a  second  by  the  area  of  the  outlet 
at  its  most  contracted  part  When  the  outlet  is  a  cylindrical 
pipe,  the  sectional  ai-ea  of  that  pipe  may  be  employed  in  this 
calculation ;  but  when  it  is  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  there  is  a 
contracted  vein  of  the  issuing  stream  after  passing  the  orifice,  whose 
area  is  on  an  avei-age  about  0-62  of  the  ai-ea  of  the  orifice  itself; 
and  that  contracU^d  area  is  to  be   employed  in  computing  the 
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Telocity.  Its  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  the  plate  is  called 
the  eo^fficiefnt  of  oomlradion,    (See  page  586 .) 

The  computation  of  the  energy  expended  in  forcing  a  given 
quantity  of  a  given  fluid  in  a  given  time  through  a  given  outlet,  is 
expressed  symbolically  as  follows  : — 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  fluid  forced  through,  in  units  of  volume 
per  second. 

D,  the  heaviness  of  the  fluid  (see  page  326). 

A,  the  area  of  the  orifice. 

c,  the  co-efl5cient  of  contraction. 

v,  the  velocity  of  outflow. 

R,  the  resistance  overcome  by  the  piston  of  the  pump  in  driving 
the  water. 

w,  the  velocity  of  that  piston. 

Then 

"  =  0^' (^•> 

and 

R«=DV(1  +  F)*y (6.) 

the  factor  1  +  F  being  computed  by  means  of  the  foi-mute  1,  2,  3,  4. 
To  find  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  (/?)  within  the  pump,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  as  in  Article  302,  that  if  A'  denotes  the  area  of  the 
piston, 

V  =  A'w;  R  =i?  A'; (7.) 

consequently. 


?,.D(i.D-Ji,. 


f -i'.D(l-f  F)-^! (&) 


that  is,  the  intensUy  of  the  pressure  is  tluU  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  of  tlie  fluid,  wliose  lieighb  is  greater  than  that  due  to 
the  velocity  of  outflow  in  the  ratio  1  +  F  :  1. 

To  allow  for  the  friction  of  the  piston,  about  one-tenth  may  in 
genei-al  be  added  to  the  result  given  by  equation  6.    (Seo  page  399.) 

The  piston  and  pump  have  been  spoken  of  as  single ;  and  such 
may  be  the  case  when  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  uniform.  When 
a  piston,  however,  is  driven  by  a  crank  on  a  shaft  rotating  at  an 
uniform  speed,  its  velocity  varies ;  and  when  a  pump-brake  is  to 
be  applied  to  such  a  shall,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a 
sufiiciently  near  approximation  to  an  uniform  velocity  of  outflow, 
that  there  should  be  at  least  either  three  single  acting  pumps, 
driven  by  three  cranks  making  with  each  other  angles  of  120^,  or 
a  pair  of  double-acting  pumps,  driven  by  a  pair  of  cranks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  and  the  result  will  be  better  if  the  pumps 
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force  the  fluid  into  one  common  air  vessel  before  it  arrives  at  tlie 
resisting  orifice. 

That  orifice  maj  be  provided  with  a  valve,  bj  means  of  which  its 
area  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  cause  any  required  resistance. 

A  pump-brake  of  a  simple  kind  is  exemplified  in  the  apparatus 
called  the  ''cotorac^/'  for  regulating  the  opening  of  the  steam  valve 
in  single-acting  steam  engines.  It  is  fully  described  in  most 
special  ti*eatises  on  those  engines.* 

356.  FaM-Br«ke»* — A  fan,  or  wheel  with  vanes,  revolving  in 
water,  oil,  or  air,  may  be  used  to  dispose  of  surplus  energy;  and 
the  resistance  which  it  causes  may  be  rendered  to  a  certain  extent 
adjustable  at  will,  by  making  the  vanes  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
set  at  different  angles  with  their  direction  of  motion,  or  at  different 
distances  from  their  axis. 

Fan-bittkes  are  applied  to  various  machines,  and  are  usually 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  resistance  by  trial.  It  is, 
indeed,  by  trial  only  that  a  final  and  exact  adjustment  can  be 
effected;  but  trouble  and  expense  may  be  saved  by  making,  in  the 
first  place,  an  approximate  adaptation  of  the  fan  to  its  purpose  by 
calculation. 

The  following  formulsB  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Duchemin,  and  are  approved  of  by  Poncelet  in  his  Mecaniqtie 
Indtcstrielle : — 

For  a  thin  flat  vane,  whose  plane  traverses  its  axis  of  rotation,  let 

A  denote  the  area  of  the  vane ; 

If  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  area  from  the  axis  of  rotation; 

8,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  area  of  the  entire  vane  to 
the  centre  of  area  of  that  half  of  it  which  lies  nearest  the  axis  of 
rotation ; 

Vf  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  area  of  the  vane  (  =  a  ^,  if  a  is 
the  angular  velocity  of  rotation) ; 

D,  the  heaviness  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  moves; 

It  If  the  moment  of  resistance ; 

k,  a  co-efiicient  whose  value  is  given  by  the  formula 

k  =  1-254  +  1-6244^; (1.) 

then 

-Rl  =  lkJ>JL^~  (2.) 

When  the  vane  is  oblique  to  its  direction  of  motion,  let  %  denote 

*  Pomp-brakes  have  been  applied  to  railway  carriages  by  Mr.  Laarenoe 
HiU.  Hydraulic  bnffers,  which  act  on  the  same  principle,  have  been  applied 
to  railway  carnages  by  Colonel  Clark,  £.  A. 
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the  acute  aDgle  which  its  surface  makes  with  that  direction;  thea 
the  i-esult  of  equation  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

2««*»  (3.) 


1  +  sin^  I 


It  appears  that  the  resistance  of  a  &n  with  several  vanes  increases 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vanes,  so  long  as  their  dis- 
tances apart  are  not  less  at  any  point  than  their  lengths.  Beyond 
that  limit  the  law  is  uncertain. 


Section  11.^0/ Fly-Wheels. 

357.  Periodical  FinctnaUoBs  of  Speed  in  a  machine  {A.  M,,  689) 
are  caused  by  the  alternate  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  energy 
exerted  above  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  resisting  forces, 
which  produce  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  actual 
energy,  according  to  the  law  explained  in  Article  330,  page  373. 

To  determine  the  greatest  fluctuation  of  speed  in  a  machine 
moving  periodically,  take  A  B  C,  in  ^g,  255, 
to  represent  the  motion  of  the  driving  point 


iC?Oi 


during  one  period;  let  the  effort  P  of  the  prime 

mover  at  each  instant  be  represented  by  the 

ordinate  of  the  curve  D  G  E  I  F ;  and  let  the 

sum  of  the  resistances,  reduced  to  the  driving 

point  as  in  Article  305,  at  each  instant,  be  Fig.  255. 

denoted  by  R,  and  represented  by  the  ordinate 

of  the  curve  D  H  E  K  F,  which  cuts  the  former  curve  at  the 

ordinates  A  D,  B  E,  C  F.     Then  the  integral, 


f(P-B)d8, 


being  taken  for  any  part  of  the  motion,  gives  the  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  energy,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative.  For  the 
entire  period  ABC,  this  integral  is  nothing.  For  A  B,  it  denotes 
an  eaxess  of  energy  received,  represented  by  the  area  D  G  E  H;  and 
for  B  C,  an  equal  excess  of  work  performed,  represented  by  the  equal 
area  E  K  F  I.  Let  those  equal  quantities  be  each  represented  by 
^  R  Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  attains  a  maximum 
value  at  B,  and  a  minimum  value  at  A  and  C,  and  a  E  is  the 
difference  of  those  values. 

Now  let  Vq  be  the  mean  velocity,  r,  the  greatest  velocity,  Vo  the 
least  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  ana  2  •  n^  W  the  reduced  inei'Ua 
of  the  machine  (see  Article  315,  page  362);  then 


''•2-7i2W=  aE; (1.) 
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which,  beiDg  divided  by  the  mean  actual  energy^ 

gives 

t)J  -  t^      aE 


.(2.) 


.(3.) 


«^      "E,' 

and  observing  that  ^0  =  (vj  +  v^  -r-  2^  we  find 

A-  E  _      i7  A  E 

2~Eo  ""  ^l.-n^'N' 

a  ratio  which  may  be  called  the  co- efficient  of  fluctuation  of^peed 
or  of  unsteadiness. 

The  ratio  of  the  periodical  excess  and  deficiency  of  energy  a  E 

to  the  whole  energy  exerted  in  one  period  or  revolution,  jFdSf 
has  been  determined  by  General  Morin  for  steam  engines  under 
various  circumstances,  and  found  to  be  from  frr  to  ^  ^or  single- 
cylinder  engines.  For  a  pair  of  engines  driving  the  same  shaft, 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  value  of  this  ratio 
is  about  one-fourth,  and  for  three  engines  with  cranks  at  120'*, 
one-twelfth  of  its  value  for  single-cylinder  engines. 

The  following  table  of  the  ratio,  ^  E  -f-  /  P  c?  9,  for  one  revolution 

of  steam  engines  of  different  kinds  is  extracted  and  condensed  from 
General  Morin's  works: — 


4 


Non-Expansive  Engines. 

Length  of  connecting  rod  ft  /;  1- 

Length  of  crank 

^'E-rfFcls  c  '105         -118         -125         -132 

Expansive  Condensing  Engines. 

Connecting  rod  -  ciunk  x  5. 

Fmction    of   stroke    at>i__i-iii.  L 

which  steam  is  cut  off, )         3  4  5  6  7  8 

AE-i-fTda        =    .163      173      178     -184     -189     -191 
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Expansive  Nok-Condensikg  Engines. 

8team  cut  off  at  -  —  -  — 

2345 

A  E  -f-  Tp  cZ«=  '160  '186  '209  '232 

For  double-cylinder  expansive  engines,  the  value  of  the  ratio 
A  E  -T-  jFds  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  that  for  single-cylinder 

non-expansive  engines 

For  tooU  vxtrking  at  intervals,  such  as  punching,  slotting,  and 
plate-cutting  machines,  coining  pi'esses,  <&a,  A  £  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  work  performed  at  each  operation. 

358.  Fif-Whecis.  {A.  M,,  690.) — A  fly-wheel  is  a  wheel  with  a 
heavy  rim,  whose  great  moment  of  inertia  being  comprehended  in 
the  reduced  moment  of  inertia  of  a  machine,  reduces  the  co-efficient 

of  fluctuation  of  speed  to  a  certain  fixed  amount,  being  about  ^  for 

ordinary  machinery,  and  t?.  or  ^  for  machinery  for  fine  purposes. 

Let  —  be  the  intended  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of 
7/1 

speed,  and  A  E,  as  before,  the  fluctuation  of  energy.     If  this  is  to 

be  provided  for  by  the  moment  of  inertia,  I,  of  the  fly-wheel  alone^ 

let  Oq  be  its  mean  angular  velocity;  then  equation  3  of  Article 

357  is  equivalent  to  the  following  : — 

i-?AE-  .   (1) 

1=^^^; (2.) 


the  second  of  which  equations  gives  the  requisite  moment  of  inei'tia 
of  the  fly- wheel 

The  fluctuation  of  energy  may  arise  either  from  variations  in  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  piime  mover,  or  from  variations  in  the  resist- 
ance, or  from  both  those  causes  combined.  When  but  one  fly- 
wheel is  used,  it  should  be  placed  in  as  direct  connection  as 
possible  with  that  part  of  the  mechanism  where  the  gi*eatest 
amount  of  the  fluctuation  originates;  but  when  it  originates  at 
two  or  more  points,  it  is  best  to  have  a  fly-wheel  in  connection 
with  each  of  those  points. 

For  example,  let  there  be  a  steam  engine  which  drives  a  shafl 
that  traverses  a  workshop,  having  at  intervals  upon  it  pulleys  for 
driving  various  machine-tooI&     The  steam  engine  should  have  a 
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£y-wheel  of  its  own,  as  near  as  practicable  to  its  crank,  adapted  to 
that  value  of  A  E  which  is  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  effort 
Applied  to  the  orank-pin  above  and  below  the  mean  value  of  that 
effort,  and  which  may  be  computed  by  the  aid  of  Creneral  Morin's 
tables,  quoted  in  Article  357 ;  and  each  machine-tool  should  also 
iiave  a  fly-wheel,  adapted  to  a  value  of  A  E  equal  to  the  whole 
work  performed  by  the  tool  at  one  operation. 

As  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel  is  usually  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  arms,  it  is  often  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  to 
take  the  moment  of  inertia  as  simply  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
rim  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  mean  between  its  outside  and 
inside  radii— a  calculation  which  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

I  =  Wr2; (3.) 

whence  the  weight  of  the  rim  is  given  by  the  formula — 

alr^    -      r'2     ' ^*' 

if  t/  be  the  velocity  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheeL 

In  millwork  the  ordinary  values  of  the  product  m  g,  the  unit 
of  time  being  the  second,  lie  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet,  or 
approximately  between  300  and  600  metres.  In  pumping- 
machinery  it  is  sometimes  only  about  300  feet,  or  90  metres. 

The  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  of  a  factory  steam  engine  is  very  often 
provided  with  teeth,  or  with  a  belt,  in  order  that  it  may  directly 
<irive  the  machinery  of  the  factory. 

Section  111.^0  f  Governors, 

359.  The  Begaiator  of  a  prime  mover  is  some  piece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  energy  from  the  source  of 
«nergy  can  be  varied;  such  as  the  sluice  or  valve  which  adjusts 
the  size  of  the  orifice  for  supplying  water  to  a  water-wheel,  the 
apparatus  for  varying  the  surface  exi)0sed  to  the  wind  by  windmill 
sails,  the  thi*ottle- valve  which  adjusts  the  opening  of  the  steam  pipe 
of  a  steam  engine,  the  damper  which  controls  the  supply  of  air  to 
its  furnace,  and  the  expansion  gear  which  regulates  the  volume  of 
steam  admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 

In  prime  movers  whose  si)eed  and  power  have  to  be  frequently 
and  rapidly  varied  at  will,  such  as  locomotives  and  winding 
engines  for  mines,  the  regulator  is  adjusted  by  hand.  In  other 
cases  the  regulator  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  self-acting  instrument 
driven  by  the  prime  mover  to  be  reticulated,  and  called  a  Govbrxor. 

The  special  construction  of  the  different  kinds  of  regulators  is  a 
subject  ibr  a  treatise  on  prime  movers.     In  the  present  treatise  it 
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is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  eyeiy  goyernor  there  is  a  moving  piece 
i\rhich  acts  on  the  regulator  through  a  suitable  train  of  mechanism^ 
and  which  is  itself  made  to  move  in  one  direction  or  in  another 
according  as  the  prime  mover  is  moving  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

The  object  of  a  governor,  properly  so  called,  is  to  preserve  a 
certain  uniform  speed,  either  exactly  or  approximately;  and  such 
is  always  the  case  in  millwork.  There  are  other  cases,  as  in 
marine  steam  engines,  where  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  to 
prevent  sudden  variations  of  speed,  without  preserving  an  uniform 
speed;  and  in  those  cases  an  apparatus  may  be  used  possessing 
only  in  part  the  properties  of  a  governor :  this  may  be  called  a 
fly-governoTy  to  distinguish  it  from  a  governor  proper. 

Governors  proper  may  be  distinguished  into  postUon-govemors, 
disengagemefit-govemors,  and  differentiaUgoverrwrs :  a  position-gov- 
ernor being  one  in  which  the  moving  piece  that  acts  on  the  regu- 
lator assumes  positions  depending  on  the  speed  of  motion,  as  in 
the  common  steam  engine  governor,  which  consists  of  a  pair  of 
revolving  pendulums  acting  directly  on  a  train  of  mechanism  which 
adjusts  the  throttle- valve:  a  disengaging-govenior  being  one  which, 
when  the  speed  deviates  above  or  below  its  proper  value,  throws 
the  regulator  into  gear  with  one  or  other  of  two  trains  of 
mechanism  which  move  it  in  contrary  directions  so  as  to  diminish 
or  increase  the  speed,  as  the  case  may  require,  as  in  water-mill 
governors ;  and  a  differential-governor  being  one  which,  by  means 
of  an  aggregate  combination,  moves  the  regulator  in  one  direction 
or  in  another  with  a  speed  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  actual  speed  and  the  proper  speed  of  the  engine. 

In  almost  all  governors  the  action  depends  on  the  centrifugal 
force  exerted  by  two  or  more  masses  which  revolve  round  an  axis. 
By  another  classification,  different  from  that  which  has  already 
been  described,  governors  may  be  distinguished  into  gravity- 
govemorsy  in  which  gravity  is  the  force  that  opposes  the  centrifugal 
force ;  and  balanced  governorSj  in  which  the  actions  of  gi-avity  on 
the  various  moving  parts  of  the  governor  are  iputually  balanced, 
and  the  centrifugal  force  is  opposed  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring. 

Governors  may  be  further  distinguished  into  those  which  are 
truly  isochronous — that  is  to  say,  which  remain  without  action  on 
the  regulator  at  one  speed  only;  and  those  which  are  nearly 
isochronous — that  is  to  say,  which  admit  of  some  variation  of  the 
permanent  or  steady  speed  when  the  resistance  overcome  by  the 
engine  varies;  and  lastly,  governors  may  be  distinguished  into 
those  which  are  specially  adapted  to  one  speed,  and  those  which 
can  be  adjusted  at  will  to  different  speeds. 

360.  PeMdHi«m-C(«r«rnor». — A  pendulum -governor  is  thesimplest 
kind  of  gravity-governor.  It  has  a  vertical  spindle,  driven  by  the 
engine  to  be  regulated;   and  from  that  spindle  there  hang,  at 
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opposite  sides,  a  pair  of  reyolving  pendulnms,  which,  by  the  podtions 
that  they  assume  at  different  speeds^  act  on  the  regulator. 

The  relation  between  the  height  of  a  simple  revolving  pendulum 
and  the  number  of  turns  which  it  makes  per  second  has  already 
been  stated  in  Article  319;  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  it 
may  hei*e  be  repeated : — Let  h  denote  the  height  or  aUUude  of  the 
pendulum  ( =  O  H  in  fig.  256),  and  T  the  number  of  turns  per 
second;  then 


9 


•815  foot     9-78  inches     0*248  m^tre 


4,2X2- 


X2 


T2 


X2 


(1.) 


Tf  the  rods  of  the  revolving  pendulums  are  jointed,  as  in  fig. 
257,  not  to  a  point  in  the  vertical  axis,  but  to  a  pair  of  points. 


Fig.  257 

such  as  C,  c,  in  arms  projecting  from  that  axis,  the  height  is  to  be 
measured  to  the  point  O,  where  the  lines  of  tension  of  the  rods  cut 
the  axis. 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  balls  are  so  heavy,  as 
compared  with  the  rods,  that  the  height  may  be  measured  without 
sensible  error  from  the  level  of  the  centi-es  of  the  balls  to  the  point 
O,  where  the  lines  of  suspension  cut  the  axis.  This  amounts  to 
neglecting  the  effects  both  of  the  weight  and  of  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  rods.  These  effects  may,  if  required,  be  taken  into 
account  approximately,  as  follows : — Let  B  be  the  weight,  and  b  the 
radius,  of  a  ball ;  let  R  be  the  weight  of  a  rod,  and  r  the  length 
from  O  to  the  centre  of  B ;  let  A  be  the  height  from  the  centre  of 
B  to  O,  and  h'  the  corrected  height ;  then 

,..  =  .(,.  £(^).(i.«<^> « 

and  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second  will  correspond  nearly 
to  this  corrected  height. 
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Tlje  ordinary  steam  engine  governor  invented  by  Watt,  which 
is  represented  in  fig.  256,  is  a  position-governor,  and  acts  on  tlie 
regulator  by  means  of  the  variation  of  its  altitude,  through  a  train 
of  levers  and  linkwork.  That  ti-ain  may  be  very  much  varied  in 
detail.  In  the  example  shown  in  the  figure,  the  lever  O  C  forms 
one  piece  with  the  ball-rod  O  B,  and  the  lever  O  c  with  the  ball- 
rod  O  6 ;  so  that  when  the  speed  fulls  too  low,  the  balls  B,  b,  by 
approaching  the  spindle,  cause  the  point  E  to  rise ;  and  when  the 
a\yeed  rises  too  high,  the  balls,  by  receding  from  the  spindle,  cause 
the  point  E  to  fall.  At  the  point  E  there  is  a  collar,  held  in  the 
forked  end  of  the  lever  E  F,  which  communicates  motion  to  the 
regtilator. 

The  ordinary  pendulum-governor  is  not  truly  isochronous ;  for 
when,  in  order  to  adapt  the  opening  of  the  regulator  to  different 
loads,  it  rotates  with  its  revolving  pendulums  at  different  angles 
to  the  vertical  axis,  the  altitude  h  assumes  different  values,  corre- 
sponding to  different  speeds. 

As  in  Article  357,  let  the  utmost  extent  of  fluctuation  of  the 
speed  of  the  engine  between  its  highest  and  lowest  limits  be  the 

fraction  —  of  the  mean  speed;  let  /*  be  the  altitude  of  the  governor 

corresponding  to  the  mean  speed;  and  let  k  be  the  utmost  extent 
of  variation  of  the  altitude  between  its  smaller  limit,  when  the 
r^ulator  is  shut,  and  its  greater  limit,  when  the  regulator  is  full 
open.     Then  we  have  the  following  proportion : — 

and  consequently 


k^2 
h     111 


.(3.) 


361.  Eioaded  Pcndaiam-GoTcmor. — From  the  balls  of  the  com- 
mon governor,  whose  collective  weight  is  (say)  A,  let  there  be, 
hung  by  a  pair  of  links  of  lengths  equal  to  the  ball-rods,  a  load 
B,  capable  of  sliding  up  and  down  the  spindle,  and  having  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  Then  the  centrifugal 
force  is  that  due  to  A  alone ;  and  the  effect  of  gravity  is  that  duo 
to  A  +  2  B;  for  when  the  ball-rods  shift  their  position,  the  load 
B  moves  through  twice  the  vertical  distance  that  the  balls  move 
through,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  double  load,  2  B,  acting 
directly  on  the  balls.  Consequently  the  altitude  for  a  given  speed 
is  greater  than  that  of  a  simple  revolving  pendulum,  in  the  ratio 

2  B 
1  +   -— ;  a  given  abaclvte  variation  of  altitude  in  moving  the 

regulator  produces  a  proportionate  variation  of  speed  smaller  than 
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in  the  common  governor,  in  the  ratio  r or">  *^^  *^  governor 

is  said  to  be  more  sengitive  than  a  common  governor,  in  the  ratio  of 
A  :  A  +  2  B.     Such  is  the  construction  of  Porter's  governor. 

The  links  by  which  the  load  B  is  hung  may  be  attached,  not 
to  the  balls  themselves,  but  to  any  convenient  pair  of  points  in 
the  ball-rods;  the  links,  and  the  parts  of  the  ball-rods  to  which 
they  are  jointed,  always  forming  a  rhombus,  or  equilateral  par- 
allelogram. Let  q  be  the  ratio  borne  by  each  of  the  sides  of  that 
rhombus  to  the  length  on  the  ball-rods  from  the  centre  of  a  ball 
to  the  point  where  the  line  of  suspension  cuts  the  axis ;  then  in 
the  preceding  expressions  2  y  B  is  to  be  substituted  for  2  B. 

In  the  one  case  2  B,  and  in  the  other  2  ^  B,  is  the  weight, 
applied  directly  at  A,  which  would  be  statically/  equivalent  to  the 
load  B,  applied  where  it  is. 

362.  WmwmhMe  PMi«hilM»-€h»Ter»M«.— In  fig.  258,  let  B  X  be 
the  axis  of  the  spindle,  and  E  the  centre  of  on© 
of  the  balls,  which,  as  it  moves  towards  or 
from  the  spindle,  is  guided  so  as  to  describe  a 
parabolic  arc,  K  E,  with  the  vertex  at  K. 
Let  E  F  be  a  normal  to  the  parabola,  cutting 
the  axis  in  E  The  vertical  height  of  F  above 
E  is  constant,  being  equal  to  twice  the  focal 
distance  of  the  parabola;  hence  this  governor 
is  absolutely  isochronous.  That  is  to  say,  the 
balls  cannot  remain  steady  in  any  position 
except  at  one  particular  speed  of  rotation; 
"^  being  that  convsponding  to  an  altitude  equal 
to  twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  parabola; 
and  any  deviation  of  the  speed  above  or  below 
that  value  causes  the  balls  to  move  continuously  outwards  and 
upwards,  or  inwards  and  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  their 
action  on  the  regulator  i-estores  the  proper  speed.  The  force  with 
which  the  balls  tend  to  shift  their  position  vertically,  when  a  de- 
viation of  speed  occurs,  is  expressed  very  nearly  by ;  in 

which  A  is  the  collective  weight  of  the  balls,  n  the  proper  number 
of  revolutions  in  a  given  time,  and  a  n  the  deviation  fi-om  that 
number.     The  balls  may  be  guided  in  various  ways,  viz : — 

I.  By  hanging  each  of  them  by  means  of  a  flexible  spring  from 
a  cheek,  L  H,  of  the  form  of  the  evolute  of  the  parabola.  To  find 
a  series  of  points  in  the  parabola  and  its  evolute,  let  A  be  the 
altitude;  then  from  the  vertex  K  lay  off  K  A  =  K  B  =  ^A;  A 
will  be  the  focus,  and  the  horizontal  line  B  Y  the  directrix.  Draw 
A  C  paiallel  to  an  intended  position  of  the  ball-rod;  bisect  it  in  D; 
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draw  BE  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and  C  E  parallel  to  BX;  the 
intersection  E  will  be  a  point  in  the  parabola,  and  E  D  a  tangent. 
Then  parallel  to  C  A^  draw  E  F;  this  will  be  a  normal,  and  a  posi- 
tion of  the  ball-rod.  From  F,  parallel  to  D  E,  draw  F  G,  cutting 
C  E  produced  in  G;  and  from  G,  parallel  to  B  Y,  draw  G,  cutting 
E  F  produced  in  H;  this  will  be  a  point  in  the  evolute.  To  ex- 
press this  algebraically,  let  B  C  =  y  and  C  E  =  «  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  parabola;  and  let  B  M  =  ;i^  and  M  H  =  —  ^  be  those  of  it» 
evolute.     Then  we  have 


-K- 


J*^;/.3,;-,^.^ 


II.  Another  method  of  guiding  the  balls  is  to  support  them  hy 
means  of  a  pair  of  properly  curved  arms,  on  which  they  slide  or  roll. 
On  the  top  of  the  balls  there  rests  a  horizontal  plate  or  bar,  which 
communicates  their  vertical  movements  to  the  regulator. 

III.  Approximate  Parabolic  Governor, — In  Farcot's  governor, 
the  rod  E  H,  in  its  middle  position,  is  hung  from  a  joint,  H,  at  th& 
end  of  an  arm,  M  H ;  this  gives  approximate  isochronism.  The 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  H  are  found  by  the  rules  already  given. 

362a.  lioadcd  Paraboiie  o^remor. — When  the  balls  of  a  para- 
bolic governor  are  guided  in  the  second  manner  described  in  th& 
preceding  ai-ticle,  and  support  above  them  a  plate  or  bar,  to  which 
their  vertical  movements  are  communicated,  an  additional  load 
may  be  applied  to  them  by  means  of  that  plate.  Let  A  be  the 
collective  weight  of  the  balls;  B,  the  additional  load;  then  the 
altitude  corresponding  to  a  given  speed  is  greater  than  in  the 
unloaded  governor,  in  the  ratio  of  A  +  B  :  A ;  and  the  speed 
corresponding  to  a  given  altitude  is  greater,  in  the  ratio  of 
,y  (A  +  B)  :  nAX;  and  by  varying  the  load,  the  speed  of  the 
governor  may  be  vaned  at  will. 

363.  isochroBons  Graritf-OoTemor  {Ranking 8). — In  this  form 
of  governor  (see  jBg.  259)  the  four  centrifugal  balls  marked  B  are 
balanced,  as  regards  gravity,  about  the  joint  A,  on  the  spindle 
AM.  D,  D  are  slidei-s  on  the  ball-rods;  D  C,  D  C,  levers  jointed 
to  the  sliders,  and  centred  on  a  point  in  the  spindle  at  C,  and  of 
a  length  DC  =  CA;  GG,  a  loaded  circular  platform  hung  from 
the  levers  C  D,  C  D,  by  links  E  F,  E  F;  H,  an  easy-fitting  collar, 
jointed  to  the  steelyard  lever  H  K,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  K;  L,  a 
weight  adjustable  on  this  lever.  This  governor  is  truly  isoch- 
ronous; the  altitude  A  of  a  revolving  pendulum  of  equal  speed  is 
given  by  the  equation 

^      B  '  A  Bg 
2  D  •  C  D' 
in  which  B  ifl  the  collective  weight  of  the  centrifugal  masses,  and 
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D  the  load,  suspended  directly  at  D,  to  which  the  actual  load  is 
statically  equivalent.     The  load  D,  and  consequently  the  altitude 


Fig.  259. 

an^  the  speed,  can  be  varied  at  will,  by  shifting  the  weight  L ; 
which  can  be  done  either  by  hand  or  by  the  engine  itself*.  The 
regulator  may  be  acted  on  by  the  other  end  of  the  lever  H  K. 
The  levers  C  D,  C  D  should  be  horizontal  when  in  their  middle 
position;  and  then  the  ball-rods  will  slope  at  angles  of  45°.     Two 
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positions  of  the  parts  of  the  governor  when  the  rods  deviate  from 
their  middle  position,  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  and  accented 
letters.  If  convenient,  the  links  E  F,  E  F  may  be  hung  directly 
from  the  slides  D,  D. 

The  theory  of  this  governor  is  illustrated  by  ^g.  260.  In 
any  position  of  the  parts,  let  A  C  be  the  axis  of  rotation; 
A  B,  a  ball-rod  carrying  a  ball  at  B ;  C,  the  point  at  which  the 
lever  C  D  =  C  A  is  jointed  to  the  spindle ;  D,  the  central  point 
of  the  slider  at  the  end  of  that  lever.  About  C  draw  the  circle 
A  D  Q,  cutting  the  axis  of  rotation  in  Q ;  join  D  Q;  and  draw 
D  K  and  B  P  perpendicular  to  A  Q. 

Then  when  the  position  of  the  parts  varies,  and  the  speed  is 
constant,  the  moment  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  balls  i*elatively 
to  A  varies  proportionally  to  B  P  •  P  A,  and  therefore  propor- 
tionally to  the  area  of  the  right-angled  triangle  A  P  B ;  and  the 
moment  I'elatively  to  A  of  the  load  which  acts  on  the  point  D 
varies  proportionally  to  D  E,  and  therefore  to  the  area  of  the 
right-angled  triangle  A  D  Q ;  but  the  areas  of  the  triangles  A  B  P 
and  A  I)  Q  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other — viz.,  that  of 
A  B^  to  A  Q2;  therefore  the  moment  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  a 
constant  speed,  and  the  moment  of  load,  bear  a  constant  ratio  to 
each  other  in  all  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  governor ;  and  if 
they  are  equal  in  one  position,  they  are  equal  in  every  position ; 
and  if  unequal  in  one  position,  they  are  unequal  in  every  position. 
Therefore  the  governor  is  truly  isochronous. 

To  express  algebraically  the  relations  between  the  dimensions, 
the  revolving  mass,  the  load,  and  the  speed ;  let  B  be  the  collec- 
tive weight  of  the  four  balls;  D,  the  total  load  which  is  actually 
or  virtually  applied  at  the  points  D,  D;  let  the  length  of  each 
ball-rod  A  B  =  6 ;  and  let  the  length  of  each  of  the  levera  C  D  =  c 
In  any  position  of  the  governor,  let  the  angle  Q  A  B  =  tf.  Then, 
because  A  C  D  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  we  have  the  angle  Q  C  D 
=  2$,  It  is  also  evident  that  B  P  =  6  sin  tf;  A  P  =  6  cos  tf; 
D  R  =  c  •  sin  2  ^  =  2  c  •  cos  tf  sin  tf. 

Let  w,  as  before,  be  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second. 
Then  the  centrifugal  moment  of  the  balls  relatively  to  A  is 

4,2^2                           B62sin^costf 
x>  • '  i5  At  *  Jl  A.  =  7 : 

9  ^ 

and  the  statical  moment  of  the  load  relatively  to  A  is 

2  D  •  D  R  =  4  D  c  •  cos  ^  sin  tf ; 
which  two  moments,  being  equated  to  each  other,  and  common 
factors  struck  out,  give  the  following  equation : — 

2e 
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And  th6F6for6 

'*"4Dc"4DAC' 

A8  has  alreadj  been  stated* 

364.  Fiwctoti— ■  •r  ■■•diroM—  a»rwwfc — ^When  a  tmly 
isochronous  governor  is  rapid  in  its  action  on  the  re^^ulator,  and 
meets  with  little  resistance  from  friction,  it  may  sometimes  happen 
that  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts  carries  them  beyond  the 
position  suited  for  producing  the  pn^^ier  speed ;  so  that  a  deviation 
from  the  proper  speed  takes  place  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
previous  deviation,  followed  by  a  change,  in  the  contrary  direction, 
in  the  position  of  the  governor,  which  again  is  carried  too  far  by 
momentum;  and  so  on;  the  result  being  a  series  of  periodical 
fluctuations  in  the  speed  of  the  engine.  When  this  is  found  to 
occur,  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  piston  woridng  in  an 
oil-cylinder  or  dash-pot;  which  will  take  away  the  momentum 
of  the  moving  parts,  and  cause  the  r^ilating  action  of  the  governor 
to  take  place  more  slowly,  without  impairing  its  accuracy. 

365.  Baiaaocd,  •r  ftrrinn  c^Tcmmr^  {Silver's,  Weii'^s,  Hunfa, 
Sir  W.  Thomson's,  &c) — In  this  class  of  governor^,  often  called 
Marine  Governors^  as  being  specially  suited  for  use  on  board  ship^ 
the  action  of  gravity  on  the  balls  is  either  self-balanced,  or  made,  by 
rjipid  rotation,  so  small  compared  with  the  centrifugal  force  as  to 
be  unimportant.  The  centrifugal  force  is  opposed  by  springs.  To 
make  such  a  governor  isochronous,  the  springs  ought  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  elastic  force  exerted  by  them  vary  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  balls  to  the  axis. 

In  order  that  the  action  of  gravity  on  the  balls  may  be  self- 
balanced,  if  there  are  two  balls  only,  they  must  move  in  opposite 
directions,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation :  which 
axis  may  have  any  position,  but  is  usually  horizontaL  They  might 
be  guided  by  sliding  on  rods  perpendicular  to  the  spindle;  but 
they  are  more  frequently  guided  by  combinations  of  linkwork,  dif- 
ferent forms  of  which  are  exemplified  in  Weir's  governor  and  in 
Hunt's  governor.  If  there  are  four  balls,  they  are  carried  by  a  pair 
of  arms  like  the  letter  X,  as  in  fig.  259  (but  with  the  spindle 
usually  horizontal  instead  of  vertical),  and  such  is  the  arrangement 
in  Silver  8  Marine  Governor.  The  springs  in  balanced  govemoi-s 
are  seldom  fitted  up  with  a  view  to  perfect  isochronism;  but  for 
marine  engines  this  is  unimportant,  as  the  principal  object  of 
applying  governors  to  them  is  to  prevent  changes  of  speed  so  great 

•  It  has  been  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Edmund  Hunt  that  this  form  of  governor 
18  virtually  a  parabolic  governor;  for  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
balls  and  of  tne  load  moves  in  a  parabola,  of  a  focal  distance  equal  to  hall 
the  altitude  given  by  the  formola. 
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and  sudden  as  to  be  tbngerons;  smdi  as  tboser  which  t»id  tor  ooenF 
when  the  screw-propeller  of  a  vessel  pitching  in  a  heavy  sea.  iff 
alternately  lifted  out  of  and  plunged  into  the  water. 

Bules  showing  the  relation  between  the  deflection  of  a  straights 
spring,  or  the  extension  of  a  spiral  spring,  and  the  elastic  force 
exei-ted  by  the  spring,  have  already  been  given  in  Article  342,  pager 
386,  and  Article  345,  page  389. 

366.  DiMngag0iiieiiuGoreni*ni. — The  most  complete  example  of 
a  diseDgagement-govemor  is  that  commonly  used  for  watei*^ wheels, 
and  sometimes  also  for 
the  steam  engine.  The  ^ 
peculiar  parts  of  this 
governor  are  represent- 
ed in  ^g.  261.  A  A  is 
part  of  the  spindle  of  a 
pair  of  revolving  pen- 
dulums similar  to  those 
in  an  ordinary  governor; 
B,  a  cylindrical  slider, 
hung  from  the  ball-rods 
by  links  whose  lower 
ends  are  shown  at  C,  C. 
D  is  a  tooth  or  cam 
projecting     from      the 

slider,     and     sweeping  Fig.  261, 

round  as  the  spindle  and 

pendulums  rotate.  To  make  the  slider  rotate  truly  with  the  spindle, 
the  part  of  the  spindle  on  which  it  slides  may  either  be  made 
square,  or  may  have  a  projecting  longitudinal  feather  fitting  easily 
a  groove  in  the  inside  of  the  slider. 

E  is  one  end  of  a  lever  capable  of  turning  about  a  vertical  axis 
(not  shown),  and  provided  with  a  fork  of  four  prongs,  F,  F,  G,  H. 
The  pix)ug3  F,  F  are  just  far  enough  apart  to  clear  the  tooth  D, 
as  it  sweeps  round,  when  the  spindle  is  turning  at  its  proper  q^eed, 
and  the  ball-rods  and  slider  in  their  middle  position;  and  the  lever 
E  is  then  in  its  middle  position  also.  The  prong  G  is  below,  and 
the  prong  H  above,  the  level  of  the  prongs  F,  F;  and  when  the 
lever  is  in  its  middle  position,  the  clear  distance  of  G  and  H  from 
the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  slider  B  is  one-half  of  the  distance  of 
F,  F  from  that  surface.  When  the  spindle  begins  to  fall  below  its 
proper  speed,  the  slider  moves  downwards  until  the  tooth  D  strikes 
the  prong  G,  and  drives  the  lever  E  to  one  side.  Should  the 
spindle  begin  to  turn  faster  than  the  proper  speed,  the  slider  rises 
until  the  tooth  D  strikes  the  prong  H,  and  drives  the  lever  E  to 
the  contrary  side.  The  lever  E  acts  through  any  convenient  train 
of  mechanism  upon  the  clutch  of  a  set  of  reversing-gear,  like  the 
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combination  shown  in  ^g,  214,  Article  263,  page  299.  The  driving- 
shaft  of  that  combination  is  continually  driven  by  the  engine. 
When  the  lever  E  is  in  its  middle  position,  the  following  shaft  is 
disengaged  from  the  driving-shaft,  and  remains  at  rest  When 
the  lever  E  is  shifted  to  one  side  or  to  the  other,  the  reversing-gear 
drives  that  following  shaft  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other;  and  its 
motion,  being  transmitted  by  a  suitable  train  to  the  regulator, 
corrects  the  deviation  of  speed.  So  soon  as  the  spindle  i-esumes 
its  proper  speed,  the  tooth  D,  by  striking  one  or  other  of  the  prongs 
F,  F,  replaces  the  lever  E  in  its  middle  position,  and  disengages 
the  regulating  train. 

367.  In  Diflcrenttai  o*Tem«n  the  regulation  of  the  prime 
mover  is  eflfected  by  means  of  the  difference  between  the  velocity 
of  a  wheel  driven  by  it  and  that  of  a  wheel  regulated  by  a  revolving 
pendulum.     This  class  of  governors  is  exemplified  by  fig.  262, 

representing  Siemens's  differential 
governor  as  applied  to  prime 
movers.  A  is  a  vertical  dead- 
centre  or  fixed  spindle  about 
which  the  after-mentioned  pieces 
JH  turn;  C  is  a  pulley  driven  by 
the  prime  mover,  and  fixed  to  a 


bevel-wheel,  which  is  seen  below 
it ;  E  is  a  bevel- wheel  similar  to 
the  first,  and  having  the  same 
apex  to  its  pitch-cone.  To  this 
wheel  are  hung  the  revolving 
masses  B,  of  which  there  are 
FIff.262.  usually  four,  although  two  only 

are  shown.  Those  masses  form 
sectors  of  a  ring,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  cylindrical  casing, 
F.  When  the  masses  revolve  with  their  proper  velocity,  they 
are  adjusted  so  as  nearly  to  touch  this  casing;  should  they 
exceed  that  velocity,  they  ^v  outwards  and  touch  the  casing, 
and  are  retarded  by  the  friction.  Their  centrifugal  force  may 
be  opposed  either  by  gravity  or  by  springs.  For  practical 
purposes,  their  angular  velocity  of  revolution  about  the  vertical  axis 
may  be  considered  constant  G,  G  are  horizontal  arms  projecting 
from  a  socket  which  is  capable  of  rotation  about  A,  and  carrying 
vertical  bevel-wheels,  which  rest  on  E  and  support  C,  and  transmit 
motion  from  C  to  K  There  are  usually  four  of  the  arms  G,  G, 
with  their  wheels,  though  two  only  are  shown.  H  is  one  of  those 
arms  which  projects,  and  has  a  rod  attached  to  its  extremity  to  act 
on  the  regulator  of  the  prime  mover,  of  what  sort  soever  it  may  be. 
When  0  rotates  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  and  contrary  to 
that  of  E  with  its  revolving  pendulums,  the  arms  G,  G  remain 
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at  rest;  but  should  C  deviate  from  that  velocity,  those  arms  rotate 
in  one  direction  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  an  angular 
velocity  equal  to  one-half  of  the  difference  between  the  angular 
velocity  of  C  and  that  of  E  (see  Article  234,  page  245),  and  con- 
tinue in  motion  \intil  the  regulator  is  adjusted  so  that  the  prime 
mover  imparts  to  C  an  angular  velocity  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
the  revolving  masses  B,  B. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  the  differential  governor,  but 
they  all  act  on  the  same  principle. 

368.  In  i*aiiip-Gorcra«ra  each  stroke  of  the  prime  mover  to 
be  i*egulated  forces,  by  means  of  a  small  pump,  a  certain  volume  of 
oil  into  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  plunger,  like  a  hydraulic  press. 
The  oil  is  discharged  at  an  uniform  rate  through  an  adjustable 
opening,  back  into  the  reservoir  which  suppli<  s  the  pump.  When 
tlie  prime  mover  moves  faster  or  slower  than  it 4  pi-oper  speed,  the 
oil  is  forced  into  the  cylinder  faster  or  slower,  as  the  case  may  be, 
than  it  is  discharged,  so  as  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  plunger;  and 
the  plunger  communicates  its  movements  to  the  regulator,  so  as  to 
correct  the  deviation  of  speed. 

The  iieiUw»««r«rnor  acts  on  the  same  principle,  using  air  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  a  double  bellows  instead  of  a  pump  and  a  plunger- 
cylinder 

369.  In  Faii-o«Temon  the  greater  or  less  resistance  of  air  or  of 
some  liquid  to  the  motion  of  a  fan  driven  by  the  prime  mover,  causes 
the  adjustment  of  the  opening  of  the  repilator. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THB    EFFICIENCY    AND    COUNTER-EFFICIENCY    OF    PIECES, 
COMBINATIONS,   AND  TRAINS,  IN  MECHANISIL 

370.  ifaiare  uui  Dirtoi^B  mf  th«  Buhieeu — ^The  terms  Efficiency 
and  CourUer-efficiency  have  already  been  explained  in  Article  335, 
page  377 ;  and  the  laws  of  friction,  the  most  important  of  the 
wasteful  resistances  which  canse  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  to 
be  less  than  unity,  have  been  stated  in  Articles  309  to  311,  pages 
348  to  354.  In  the  present  Chapter  are  to  be  set  forth  the  effects 
of  wasteful  resistance,  and  especially  of  friction,  on  the  efficiency 
and  counter-efficiency  of  single  pieces,  and  of  combinations  and  trains 
of  pieces,  in  Mechanism.  In  practical  calculations  the  counier- 
^ffykency  is  in  general  the  quantity  best  adapted  for  use;  because 
the  useful  work  to  be  done  in  an  unit  of  time,  or  effecHve  jDotoer,  is 
in  general  given;  and  from  that  quantity,  by  multiplying  it  by  the 
counter-efficiency  of  the  machine — that  is,  by  the  continued  product 
of  the  counter-efficiencies  of  all  the  successive  pieces  and  combina- 
tions by  means  of  which  motion  is  communicated  from  the  driving- 
point  to  the  useful  working-point — ^is  to  be  deduced  the  value  of  the 
expenditure  of  energy  in  an  unit  of  time,  or  total  power^  required 
to  drive  the  machine.  In  symbols,  let  U  be  the  useful  work  to  be 
done  per  second;  c,  c*,  c",  <fec.,  the  counter-efficiencies  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  train;  T,  the  total  energy  to  be  expended  per  second; 
then 

T  =  c-c'-c"-ikc....U (1.) 

When  the  mean  effort  required  at  the  driving-point  can  con- 
veniently be  computed  by  reducing  each  resistance  to  the  driving- 
point,  and  adding  together  the  reduced  resistances  (as  in  Article 
324,  page  369,  and  Article  338,  page  379),  the  ratio  in  which  the 
actual  effort  required  at  tiie  driving-point  is  greater  than  what  the 
required  effort  would  be,  in  the  absence  of  wasteful  resistance,  is 
expressed  by  the  continued  product  of  the  counter-efficiencies  of 
the  parts  of  the  train,  as  follows :  let  Pq  be  the  effort  required,  in 
the  absence  of  wasteful  resistance;  P,  the  actual  effort  required; 
then 

P  =  c-c'  •c''-&c....Po; (2.) 

and  in  determining  the  efficiency  or  the  counter-efficiency  of  a 
single  piece,  the  most  convenient  method  of  proceeding  often  con- 
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«ist8  in  eompanng  together  the  efforts  required  to  drive  ^Mtt  pieoe, 
with  and  without  friction,  and  thus  finding  the  ration 

P  P 

r^  =  efficiency;    ^  =  counter-efficiency. (3.) 

In  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  Chapter,  the  efficiency  of  single 
primary  pieces  is  first  treated  of,  and  then  that  of  the  yarious 
modes  of  connection  employed  in  elementary  combinations. 

8£cnoN  I. — Efficiency  and  C(mrUer-efficiency  of  Primary  Pieces, 

371.  Bflclency  of  PriaMtrr  Pieces  in  Ctowtsral. — A  primary  piece 
in  mechanism,  moving  with  an  uniform  velocity,  is  balanced  under 
the  action  of  four  forces,  viz. : — 

I.  The  re-action  of  the  piece  which  it  drives :  this  may  be  called 
the  Useful  Resistance^  and  denoted  by  R; 

II.  The  loeight  of  the  piece  itself:  this  may  be  denoted  by  W, 

III.  The  ^ort  by  which  the  piece  is  driven:  this  may  be 
denoted  by  P;  and  its  values  with  and  without  friction  by  P^  and 
Pj  respectively. 

IV.  The  resultant  pressure  at  the  bearings,  or  heairing-presswre, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  Q ;  and  which  of  course  is  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  resultant  of  the  first  three  forces. 

In  tiie  absence  of  friction,  the  bearing-pressure  would  be  normal 
to  the  bearing-surface.  The  effect  of  friction  is,  that  the  line  of 
action  of  the  bearing-pressure  becomes  oblique  to  the  bearing- 
sur&oe,  making  with  the  normal  to  that  sur&ce  the  angle  of 
repose  (^),  whose  tangent  (/  =  tan  o)  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
(see  Article  309,  page  349);  and  the  amount  of  the  friction  is 
expressed  by  Q  sin  ^,  or  very  nearly  by  /Q,  when  the  co-efficient 
of  friction  is  small. 

In  the  class  of  problems  to  which  ihis  Chapter  relates,  the  first 
two  forces — that  is,  the  useful  resistance  R,  and  the  weight  W — 
are  given  in  magnitude,  position,  and  direction ;  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  convenient  to  find  their  resultant,  in  magnitude,  position,  and 
direction,  by  the  rules  of  statics  t  that  is  to  say,  if  the  line  of 
action  of  R  is  vertical,  by  Rule  I.  of  Article  280,  page  322 ;  and  if 
inclined,  by  the  Rules  given  or  referred  to  in  Article  278,  page 
319.  In  what  follows,  the  resultant  of  the  useful  resistance  and 
weight  will  be  called  the  given  force^  and  denoted  by  R', 

The  third  force — that  is,  the  effort  required  in  order  to  drive 
the  piece  at  an  uniform  speed — is  given  in  position  and  direction ; 
for  its  line  of  action  is  the  line  of  connection  of  the  piece  under 
consideration  with  the  piece  that  dnves  it.  The  magnitude  of  the 
effort  is  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  found. 

The  iburth  foroe-^that  k,  the  beanng^pressure^-ka  -to  lie  found 
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in  position,  direction,  and  magnitude.  The  general  principles 
according  to  which  it  is  determined  are  the  following : — 

Firstj  That  if  the  lines  of  action  of  the  given  force  and  the  effort 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
bearing-pressure  must  be  parallel  to  them  both ;  and  that  if  thej 
are  inclined  to  each  other,  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
bearing-pressure  must  traverse  their  point  of  intersection. 

Secondly,  That  at  the  centre  of  pressure,  where  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  bearing-pressure  cuts  the  bearing-surfaces,  it  makes 
an  angle  with  the  common  normal  of  those  surfaces  equal  to  their 
angle  of  repose,  and  in  such  a  direction  that  its  tangential 
component  (being  the  friction)  is  directly  opposed  to  the  relative 
sliding  motion  of  that  pair  of  surfaces  over  each  other. 

Thirdly,  That  the  given  force,  the  effort,  and  the  bearing- 
pressure,  form  a  system  of  three  forces  that  balance  each  other; 
and  are  therefore  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
parallel  respectively  to  their  directions. 

371  A.  €Mi<lltl«na  AmmmmeA  to  be  Fnlfllled. — In  all  the  problems 

treated  of  in  this  section,  the  following  conditions  are  assumed  to 
be  fulfilled: — First,  that  except  when  otherwise  specified,  the 
forces  other  than  bearing-preasures  which  are  applied  to  the  piece 
under  consideration — that  is,  the  useful  resistance,  the  weighty  and 
the  effort — act  either  in  parallel  directions,  or  exactly  or  nearly  in 
one  plane,  parallel  to  the  planes  of  motion  of  the  particles  of  the 
piece;  secondly,  that  the  acting  parts  of  the  piece  do  not  overhang 
the  bearings;  and  thirdly,  that  the  bearing-surfaces  fit  each  other 
easily  without  any  grasping  or  pinching.  As  to  the  object  of  the 
fulfilment  of  such  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  departure  from 
them,  the  following  explanations  liave  to  be  made : — 

I.  The  bearing-surface  of  many  primary  pieces,  and  especially  of 
rotating  pieces,  is  in  general  divided  into  two  parts;  for  example, 
an  axle  is  veiy  often  supported  by  two  journals.  If  the  forces 
other  than  bearing-pressui'es  which  are  applied  to  the  moving  piece, 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  parts  of  the  bearing-pressure  will  also 
be  parallel  to  them  and  to  each  other;  and  the  sum  of  the  frictional 
resistances  due  to  the  two  parts  of  the  bearing-pressure  will  be 
simply  equal  to  the  frictional  resistance  due  to  the  whole  bearing- 
pressure  treated  as  one  force.  The  same  will  be  the  case  when 
the  forces  other  than  bearing-pressures  act  in  one  plane,  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  piece;  and  will  be 
nearly  the  case  when,  although  those  forces  act  in  different  planes, 
the  transverse  distance  between  their  planes  of  action  is  small 
compared  with  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  action  of  the 
two  components  into  which  the  bearing-pressure  is  divided. 

But  when  that  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  friction  at  the 
bearings,  being  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  two  components 
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into  which  the  bearing-pressure  is  divided,  will  be  greater  than 
the  friction  due  simply  to  the  resultant  bearing-pressure  considered 
as  one  force;  and  the  efficiency  of  the  piece  will  be  diminished. 

II.  The  effect  upon  the  friction,  and  upon  the  work  lost  in 
overcoming  it,  produced  when  the  acting  parts  of  a  moving  piece 
overhang  its  bearings,  may  be  approximately  calculated  and  allowed 
for  in  the  following  manner : — 

Suppose  that  the  beAring^surface  of  a  primary  piece,  whether 
sliding  or  turning,  is  divided  into  two  jmrts ;  and  that  the  trans- 
verse distance  between  the  centres  of  those  two  parts — that  is,  the 
distance  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  pkties  of  motion  of 
the  particles  of  the  piece— is  denoted  by  c.  Let  the  plane  of  action 
of  the  forces  other  than  bearing-pressures  be  situated  outside  the 
space  between  the  two  parts  of  the  bearing-surface,  and  at  the 
transverse  distance  z  from  the  centre  of  the  nearer  of  those  parts ; 
and  consequently  at  the  distance  z  +  c  from  the  centre  of  the 
further  of  them.  Let  Q  be  the  resultant  bearing-pressura  The 
two  com])onents  of  that  resultant  pressure,  exerted  at  the  two 
parts  of  the  bearing-surface,  will  be  contrary  to  each  other  iu 
direction ;  and  their  values  will  be  respectively, 


at  the  nearer  part, 
and  at  the  further  part, 


Qiz  +  c) 

c        ' 


The  total  friction  will  be  the  sum  of  two  components  exerted  at 
the  two  parts  of  the  bearing- surface  respectively,  and  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  two  components  of  the 
bearing-pressure ;  that  is,  to  the  force 

Q{c  +  2z) 

c         ' 

whereas,  if  the  plane  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  given  force 
and  the  effort  had  not  overhung  the  bearings,  the  friction  would 
have  been  simply  proportional  to  Q.  Hence  the  effect  of  that 
plane's  overhanging  the  bearings  by  the  distance  z,  is  to  increase 
the  friction  approximately  in  the  ratio  of 


2« 

1  +  —  :  L 

c 


III.  As  to  the  condition  that  the  bearing-surfaces  should  fit 
each  other  easily,  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  bearing-pressure 
may  not  contain,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  pairs  of  components 
which  balance  each  other,  being  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the 
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resultant  beamg-presimre ;  for  such  components  oanse  an  mi- 
necessary  addition  to  the  friction.  The  ratio  in  which  the  friction 
of  a  tight-fitting  bearing  exceeds  that  of  an  easy-fitting  bearing  of 
the  same  dimensions  and  figure,  is  very  nearly  eqnal  to  that  in 
-which  the  whole  area  of  the  bearing-surface  exceeds  the  area  of 
the  projection  of  that  surface  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  direction  of 
the  resultant  bearing-pressure. 

When  the  use  of  bearing-surfaces  in  pairs,  oblique  to  the  plane 
of  the  pressure  and  motion,  is  unavoidable  (as,  for  exam[>le,  in  the 
case  of  the  Y-shaped  bearings  of  a  planing  machine),  their  effect 
may  be  allowed  for  by  increasing  the  co-efficient  of  friction  in  the 
ratio  above-mentioned;  which  is  expressed  by  the  secant  of  the 
€qual  angles  which  the  normals  to  the  bearing-sur£EU3es  make  with 
that  plane. 

372.  BflciMicy  •r  tt  ainiight^iidiMg  Piece. — In  ^g.  263,  let  A  A 
toe  a  straight  guiding-sur&ce,  upon  which  there  slides,  in  the  direo- 


Fig.  263. 

tion  marked  by  the  feathered  arrow,  the  moving  piece  B.  Let 
CD  represent  the  given  force,  being  the  resultant  of  the  useful 
resistance  and  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  B.  (The  figiue  shows 
the  motion  of  B  as  horizontal;  but  it  may  be  in  any  direction.) 
Let  C  J  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  effort  by  which  the  piece  B  is 
driven. 

Draw  CN  perpendicular  to  A  A;  and  CF  making  the  angle 
N  0  F  =  the  angle  of  repose.  Through  D,  parallel  to  C  J,  draw 
the  straight  line  D  H  Q,  cutting  0  N  in  H,  and  C  F  in  Q ;  and 
through  H  and  Q,  and  parallel  to  D  C,  draw  H  Ka  and  Q  Kj, 
cutting  C  J  in  Kq  and  K^  respectively.  Produce  H  C  to  H',  and 
Q  C  to  Q',  making  C  H'  =  H  C,  and  C  Q'  =  Q  C. 
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Then,  in  the  abeenee  of  friction,  C  H'  will  represent  the  resultant 
beariDg-pressore  exerted  upon  B  by  A  A;  and  CKo  =  DH  will 
represent  the  force  in  the  given  direction  C  J  required  to  drive  B 
at  an  uniform  speed;  and  when  friction  is  taken  into  account,  C  Q' 
will  represent  the  resultant  bearing-pressure,  and  C  'K^  the  actual 
driving  force  required;  and  we  shall  have 

C  K  C  K 

the  efficiency  ==  ^  tt^  f  *^^  *^®  counter-efficiency  =  77^. 

If  from  D,  K^,  and  Kj  there  be  let  fall  upon  A  A  the  perpen- 
diculars D  R,  K^  Pq,  and  Kj  Pj,  C  R  will  represent  the  direct 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  B;  CPq,  the  direct  effort  in  the 
absence  of  friction ;  and  C  P^,  the  direct  effort  taking  friction  into 
account;  so  that  the  distance  PqPi  will  represent  the  friction 
itself;  which  is  also  represented  by  Q  N  perpendicular  to  C  N. 

To  express  these  results  by  symbols,  let  C  D  =  R'  (the  given 
force);  let  the  acute  angle  A  C  I)  be  denoted  by  »,  and  the  acute 
angle  A  C  J  by  /8;  and  let  ^  denote  the  angle  of  repose  N  C  Q. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  C  D  H,  we  have  -di:DCH  =  —  —  »,  and 
O  H  D  =r  —  —  fi;  and  in  the  triangle  C  Q  D,  we  have  .^^iDCQ 
=  ^  —  ct  +  0,  and  -^CQD  =  ^  —  /3  —  ^;  consequently 

cos  /3  '         ^  COS  (/3  +  (p)  ' 

whence  it  follows  that  the  efficiency  and  counter-efficiency  are 
given  by  the  following  equations : — 

V(^o\.r.^      ^0     I>H        cos  g  '  cos  (3  +  ^)  _  1  —/tan  0 
Efficiency  =  p^  =  ^  =  cos /3  •  cos  («  _  ^)  ^  l+/tan«  ^^'> 

Counter-efficiency  =  =^  = -r rr- — v.   (2.) 

^       Po       1—y tan/3  ^    ' 

It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  the  efficiency  diminishes  to  nothing 
when  cotan  <8  =/;  that  is  to  say,  when  /3  is  the  complement  of  the 
angle  of  repose,  0,  In  other  words,  if  the  oblique  effort  is  applied 
in  the  direction  C  Q,  no  force,  how  great  soever,  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  piece  B  in  motion. 

373.  BSvicncr  •<*  «■  Axle.  —  In  fig.  264,  let  the  circle  AAA 
represent  the  trace  of  the  beaiing-surface  of  an  axle  on  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  rotation,  O — in  other  words,  the  trans- 
verse section  of  that  surface.  Let  the  arrow  near  the  letter  N 
represent  the  direption  of  rotation.    Let  C  D  be  the  given  force; 
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that  is,  as  before,  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  piece 
that  rotates  with  the  axle,  and  of  the  useful  resistance  or  re-action 
exerted  on  that  piece  by  the  piece  which  it  drives;  C  J,  the  line  of 
action  of  the  efifort  by  which  the  rotating  piece  is  driven. 


I.V 


v;. 


_::y 


Fig.  264. 

In  toothed  wheel- work  the  lines  of  action  of  the  useful  resist- 
ance and  of  the  effort  may  be  taken  as  coinciding  with  the  lines  of 
connection  of  the  rotating  piece  with  its  follower  and  with  its 
driver  respectively.  In  pulleys  connected  with  each  other  by 
bands,  special  principles  have  to  be  attended  to,  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  ensuing  Article. 

Let  T  denote  the  radius  of  the  bearing-surface. 

About  O  describe  the  small  circle  B  B,  with  a  radius  =f 
sin  ^  =/r,  very  nearly.  Draw  the  line  of  action,  C  T  Q,  of  the 
resultant  bearing-pressure,  touching  the  small  circle  at  that  side 
which  will  make  the  bearing-pressure  resist  the  rotation.  In  the 
case  in  which  C  D  and  C  J  intersect  each  other  in  a  point,  C,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  CTQ  will  traverse  that  point  also;  and  in 
the  case  in  which  the  lines  of  action  of  the  given  force  and  the 
effort  are  parallel  to  each  other,  CTQ  will  be  parallel  to  both. 
The  centre  of  bearing-pressure  is  at  Q ;  and  O  Q  T  =  ^,  the  angle 
of  rei)ose. 

In  the  former  case  the  efficiency  may  be  found  by  parallelo- 
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grams  of  forces,  as  follows: — Draw  the  straight  line  CON;  this 
would  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  bearing-pressure  in  the 
absence  of  friction,  and  N  would  be  the  centi-e  of  baring-pressure. 
Through  D,  parallel  to  C  J,  draw  D  H  E,  cutting  CON  in  H, 
and  C  T  Q  in  K  Through  H  and  E,  parallel  to  D  C,  draw  H  P^ 
and  E  P^.  Then,  in  the  absence  of  friction,  H  C  would  represent 
the  bearing-pressure,  and  C  Pq  =  D  H  the  effort;  the  actual  bear- 
ing-pressure is  represented  by  E  C,  and  the  actual  effort  by  C  P^  = 
D  K     Hence  the  efficiency  and  counter-efficiency  are  as  follows : — 

?0-PH.P,_DE 

Pi  "■  D  E '  Po  ~  D  K ^  ^^ 

Another  method,  applicable  whether  the  forces  are  inclined  or 
parallel,  is  as  follows ; — From  the  axis  of  rotation  O,  let  fall  O  Lq 
and  O  M^  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
given  force  and  of  the  effort  Then,  by  the  balance  of  moments, 
the  effort  in  the  absence  of  friction  is 


Pn  =  R' 


••o-"     OMo 


From  a  convenient  point  in  the  actual  line  of  action,  C  Q,  of 
the  bearing-pressure  (such,  for  example,  as  T,  where  it  touches  the 
small  circle  B  B),  let  fall  T  Lj  and  T  M^  perpendicular  respec- 
tively to  the  same  pair  of  lines  of  action;  then  the  actual  effort 
will  be 


^1-^   tm; 


Hence  the  efficiency  and  the  counter-efficiency  have  the  following 
value:— 


?i-OMo-TL/  i 
?i  _  O  Mq  '  T  L,    I 

Po  -  o  Lo  •  T  m;  J 


The  same  results  are  expressed,  to  a  degree  of  approximation 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  following  trigonometrical 
formulffi:— LetOLo  =  ^;  O  Mo  =  m;  ^COI^  =  «;  ^CO  M^ 
=  A     Then  we  have,  very  nearly, 


Pq       I     m  ^/  r  sin  p  m 

^  "^  1  +•—  •  sin  m 


(3.) 
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In  making  tos  of  the  preceding  formnla,  it  is  to  be  olwervwi. 
that  the  contraiy  cdgebraical  signs  of  sin  «  and  sin  fi  apply  to  those* 
cases  in  which  tiie  two  angles  «  and  fi  lie  at  contrary  sides  of  O  C. 
In  the  cases  in  which  those  angles  lie  at  the  same  side  of  O  C,  tiieir 
algebraical  signs  are  the  same;  and  in  the  formula  they  are  to  be 
made  both  positive  or  both  negative^  according  as  /3  is  less  or  grecUer- 
than  a ;  so  that  the  efficiency  may  be  always  expressed  by  a  frac- 
tion less  than  unity.     That  is  to  say, 

1  -  -^  sm  /8 
li^Z^a^,  ^0  = ^^; ; (3a.) 


Po_ 

X    ^ 

m 

otu  IS 

Pi" 

1- 

fr 
I 

> y 

sintf 

Po_ 

1  + 

m 

sin  /8 

Pi" 

1  + 

fr 
I 

sin  tt 

li^^a;  ^<*= ^1 (3a) 


When  the  lines  of  action  intersect,  let  O  C  be  denoted  by  c ; 
then  Z  =  c  cos  m,  and  m  =  c  cos  /3 ;  and  consequently  the  three 
preceding  equations  take  the  following  form : — 

fi  and  «c  of  contrary  signs;  z^-  = ^ ; (4.) 

^1       l  +  ^-^tan. 

0 


fi  and  A  of  the  same  sign; 


^        1-^tan/S 
ro_  c 

^       l-<—  tan« 
c 


,.(4a.) 


l+'^'^tan^ 

'-^^'4:=—rr — (^^) 

1       l+-^tan» 
c 

When  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  parallel,  we  have  sin  fi 
and  sin  ««  =  +  1  or  —  1,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  formulae 
take  the  following  shape : — 

When  I  and  m  lie  at  contrary  sides  of  O,  the  piece  is  a  "  lever 
of  the  first  kind ; "  and 

l'=-Y-r te.) 
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Wbeni  and  m-lm  at  l^e  inme  side  of  O; 

lfm::^lf  tbe  piece  is  a  *^  lever  of  the  second  kind;*'  and 

?o^ H (5^v 

Pi    i_/r  ^   ^ 

If  m  .<!:;  Z,  the  piece  is  a  "  lever  of  the  third  kind  j"  and 

^=— f, (SB.) 

'     1  +  T 

(As  to  levers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  kinds,  see  Article 
221,  page  233.) 

The  following  method  is  applicable  whether  the  forces  are  inclined 
or  parallel;  in  the  former  case  it  is  approximate,  in  the  latter 
exact.  Through  O,  perpendicular  to  O  C,  draw  IT  O  V,  cutting 
the  lines  of  action  of  the  given  force  and  of  the  effort  in  IJ  and  V 
respectively.  The  point  where  this  tmnsverse  line  cuts  the  small 
circle  B  B  coincides  exactly  with  T  when  the  forces  are  parallel, 
and  is  very  near  T  when  they  are  inclined ;  and  in  either  case  the 
letter  T  will  be  used  to  denote  that  point.     Then 

Po_OU.TJ7  

It  is  evident  that  with  a  given  radius  and  a  given  co-efficient  of 
friction,  the  efficiency  of  an  axle  is  the  greater  the  more  nearly 
the  effort  and  the  given  force  are  brought  into  direct  opposition  to- 
each  other,  and  also  the  more  distant  their  lines  of  action  are  from 
the  axis  of  rotation. 

374.   Azica  of  JPnlloTS  connected  hj  Bands. — ^When  the  rotating 

piece  which  turns  with  an  axle  consists  of  a  pair  of  pulleys,  one 
receiving  motion  from  a  driving  pulley,  and  the  other  communi- 
cating motion  to  a  following  pulley,  reg.ird  must  be  had  to  the  fact 
that  the  useful  resistance  and  the  driving  effort  are  each  of  them 
the  difference  of  a  pair  of  tensions;  and  that  it  is  upon  the  resvltant 
of  each  of  those  pairs  of  tensions  (being  their  sum,  if  they  act  parallel 
to  each  other)  that  the  axle-friction  depends. 

The  principles  according  to  which  the  tensions  required  at  the 
two  sides  of  a  band  for  transmitting  a  given  effort  are  determined, 
have  been  stated  in  Article  310  a,  pages  351,  352. 

The  belt  which  drives  the  first  pulley  may  be  called  the  driving 
heU;  that  which  is  driven  by  the  second  pulley,  the  fcUowing  belL 
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The  tensions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  following  belt  are  given ;  and 
the  moment  of  the  useful  resistance  is  that  of  their  difference, 
acting  with  a  leverage  equal  to  the  effective  radius  of  the  second 
pulley,  hetp  be  that  radius;  T^  and  Tj  the  two  tensions;  then 
the  moment  of  the  useful  resistance  is 

pR=p(Ti-Tj). 

For  the  actual  useful  resistance  there  is  to  be  substituted  a  force 
equal  to  the  resultant  of  T^  and  Tg,  and  exerting  the  same  moment. 
That  is  to  say,  let  y  denote  the  angle  which  the  two  sides  of  the 
band  make  with  each  other ;  then  for  the  actual  useful  resistance 
is  to  be  substituted  a  force, 

R-^  ^  {T;  +  Tj  +  2  T,  Tg  cos  y}, (1.) 

acting  at  the  following  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
rotation : — 


^^;.(T---T,) ^2.) 


R" 

And  this  is  to  be  compounded  with  the  weight  of  the  rotating 
piece,  to  find  the  given  force  R'  of  the  rules  in  the  preceding 
Article,  whose  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  will  be 

,  .  PJT^, „.) 

The  value  of  k  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the 

tensions  to  each  other,  and  independently  of  their  absolute  values, 

T 
as  follows : — Let  N  =  ^^  be  the  ratio  of  the  two  tensions  found 

by  the  rules  of  Article  510  A,  page  351.     Then 

p(N-l) 

"  ^/{N2  +  1  +  2  N  cos  7}  ^  '^ 

In  like  manner,  for  the  actual  line  of  action  of  the  effort  by 
which  the  first  pulley  is  driven  is  to  be  substituted  the  line  of 
action  of  a  force  exerting  the  same  moment,  and  equal  to  the 
resultant  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  driving-band. 
The  perpendicular  distance  m  of  this  line  of  action  from  the  axis 
of  rotation  is  given  by  the  following  formula: — Let  p  be  the 
effective  radius  of  the  pulley ;  N*,  the  ratio  of  the  gi-eater  to  the 
lesser  tension ;  y ,  the  angle  which  the  two  sides  of  the  band  make 
with  each  other;  then 

y)'(N'-l)  5 

^-^{N'2   +    1    +   2N'C08y'} ^^ 

There  are  many  cases  in  practice  in  which  the  two  sides  of  each 
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of  the  bands  may  he  treated  as  sensibly  parallel;  and  then  we 
have  simply, 

R(N-^l). 
R  =     N-l    ' 
7.      P(N-1).^_  y(N'-l) 
•     ''=      N  +  1    '"*-      N'^TT-- 


.(6.) 


And  if,  moreover,  as  frequently  happens,  the  weight  of  the  pulleys 
and  axle  is  small  compared  with  the  tensions,  we  may  neglect  it, 
and  make  R'rsR"  and  l=ik^  preparatory  to  applying  the  rules 
of  the  preceding  Article  to  the  determination  of  the  efficiency. 

375.  EMciener  of  a  Screw. — The  efficiency  of  a  screw  acting  as  a 
primary  piece  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  block  sliding  on  a 
straight  guide,  which  represents  the  development  of  a  helix  situated 
midway  between  the  outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  screw-thread ; 
the  block  being  acted  upon  by  forces  making  the  same  angles  with 
the  straight  guide  that  the  actual  forces  do  with  that  helix.  As  to 
the  development  of  a  helix,  see  Article  63,  page  40 ;  and  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  piece  sliding  along  a  straight  guide,  see  Article  372, 
page  426. 

376.  £0ciencjr  •f  liong  ILimem  •€  Korlxontal  Sbamng.— In  a  line 
of  horizontal  shafting  for  transmitting  motive  power  to  long 
distances  in  a  mill,  a  great  part  of  the  waste!  work  is  spent  in 
overcoming  the  friction  produced  simply  by  the  weight  of  the 
shaft  resting  on  its  bearings;  and  the  efficiency  and  counter- 
efficiency  as  affected  by  this  cause  of  loss  of  power  can  be  con- 
sidered and  calculated  separately. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  principles  of  the  strength  of 
materials,  to  be  explained  further  on,  the  cube  of  tJie  diameter  of  a 
shaft  of  uniform  diameter  must  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  driving  moment  exerted  upon  it  to  keep  up  its  rotation. 
That  is  to  say,  let  M^  denote  that  moment ;  h,  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft;  then 

Ml  =  AA3;  (1.) 

A  being  a  co-efficient  whose  values  in  practice  range,  according 
to  circumstances  to  be  explained  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  treatise, 

for  forces  in  lbs.  and  dimensions  in  inches,  from  300  to  1,800; 

and  for  forces  in  kilogrammes  and  dimensions  in  millimetres, 

from  0-21  to  1-26. 

Let  V)  denote  the  heaviness  of  iron;  /,  the  co-efficient  of  friction; 
then  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the  shaft  is 

2p 
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the  friction  per  unit  of  length  is,  very  nearly, 

and  the  momerU  of  friction  per  unit  of  length  is 

'^/w  h^  =  3927  fw  h^  nearly. (2.) 

o 

Let  L  be  the  length  of  a  shaft  of  uniform  diameter,  such  that  the 
whole  driving  moment  is  exhausted  in  overcoming  its  own  friction. 
This  may  be  called  the  exhaustive  length.     Then  we  must  have 

Mj  =  A  A8  =  '3927  fw  h^  L;  and  therefore 

^  =  -3927/10 ^^'^ 

For  lengths  in  feet,  and  diameter  in  inches,  we  have  to  =  -^ ;  being 

the  weight  in  pounds  of  a  rod  of  iron  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
square.  For  lengths  in  metres,  and  diameters  in  millimetres,  we 
have  w  =  -0077  nearly;  being  the  weight  of  a  rod  of  iron  one 
mdtre  long  and  one  millimetre  square.  Let/ =0*051;  then  tho 
following  are  the  values  of  the  exhaustive  length  L  corresponding 
to  different  values  of  A : — 

A,  British  measures,  300  600  i,aoo  1,800 

„   French,  0*21  042  0*84  1*26 

L,  feet  4.500  9,000  18,000  27,000 

„  metres  1,365  2,730  5,460  8,190 

It  is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  a  length,  l^  of  shafting  of 
uniform  diameter  is  given  by  the  expression 

^0  =  1---  .     .         (4). 

Mq  being  the  driving  moment  in  the  absence  of  friction ;  M^,  the 
actual  driving  moment;  and  ^y  the  fraction  of  that  moment  ex- 
pended  on  friction;  also,  that  the  counter-efficiency  is 
Ml-     A 


Yi-ir-i (^•) 


When,  besides  its  own  weight,  the  shaft  is  loaded  with  the  weights 
of  pulleys  and  tensions  of  belts,  the  effect  of  such  additional  load 
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may  be  allowed  for,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  suffident  for  practical 
purposes,  in  the  following  manner: — Find  the  magnitude  of  the 
resultant  of  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  additional  load ;  and  let  m 
be  the  ratio  which  it  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft.  Then  the 
modified  value  of  the  exhaustive  length  is  to  be  found  by  putting 
m  w  instead  of  w  in  the  denominator  of  the  expression  (3.) :  that  is 
to  say 

The  waste  of  work  in  a  long  line  of  shafting  may  be  diminished, 
and  the  efficiency  increased,  by  causing  it  to  taper,  so  that  the  cube 
of  the  diameter  shall  at  each  cross-section  be  proportional  to  the 
moment  exerted  there.  The  most  perfect  way  of  fulfilling  that 
condition  is  to  make  the  diameter  diminish  continuously  in  geo- 
metrical progression;  the  generating  line  or  longitudinal  section 
of  the  shaft  being  a  logarithmic  curve.  Let  h  be  the  diameter  at 
the  driving  end,  x  the  distance  of  a  given  cross-section  from  that 
end,  and  y  the  diameter  at  that  cross-section;  then 

y^he"^^', (7.) 

in  which  e     sz^  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  natural  number,  or  anti- 

X 

logarithm,  corresponding  to  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  ^-r ,  and  to 

the  common  logarithm  — ^-f — .     I^t  I  be  the  total  length  of  such 

a  tapering  shaft,  and  Mq  the  useful  working  moment  exerted  at 

its  smaller  end ;  then  we  have 

M  - 

Efficiency,  ^  =  e 


^1 


.(8.) 


Counter-efficiency,  ^rf-  =  «  K 

This  cannot  be  perfectly  realized  in  practice;  but  it  can  be 
approximated  to  by  making  the  shaft  consist  of  a  series  of  lengths, 
or  divisions,  each  of  uniform  diameter,  and  increasing  in  diameter 
step  by  step. 

Let  -  now  denote  the  length  of  one  of  those  divisions ;  the 

number  of   divisions  being   ».     The   counter-efficiency  of   each 
division  is  expressed  by 

^ii (9.) 


L- 
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and  oonEequently,  the  counter-e£Sciency  of  the  whole  shaft  is, 

L 

,.(10.) 


The  diameters  of  the  lengths  of  shafting,  beginning  at  the  dtiviug- 
end,  form  a  diminishing  geometrical  progression,  of  which  tho 
common  ratio  is 


('-A}- 


.(11.) 


Section  II. — Efficiency  and  Counter-ffficiency  of  Modes  of 
Connection  in  Mechanism, 

Zll^  Eflci««c7  of  n«4e«  of  Coii«ectio«  In  Genemi. — In  an  ele- 
mentary combination  consisting  of  two  pieces ,  a  driver  and  a 
follower,  there  is  always  some  work  lost  in  overcoming  wasteful 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  connection ;  the  result  being 
that  the  work  done  by  the  driver  at  its  working-point  is  greater 
than  the  work  done  upon  the  follower  at  its  driving-point,  in  a 
proportion  which  is  tlie  counter-efficiency  of  the  connection;  and  the 
reciprocal  of  that  proportion  is  Uie  effix^Mncy  ofttie  connection.  In 
calculating  the  efficiency  or  the  counter-eflBciency  of  a  train  of 
mechanism,  therefoi'e,  the  factors  to  be  multiplied  together  comprise 
not  only  the  efficiencies,  or  the  counter-efficiencies,  of  the  several 
primary  pieces  considered  separately,  but  also  those  of  the  several 
modes  of  connection  by  which  they  communicate  motion  to  each 
other. 

378.  Eflicieiicy  of  Rolling  Coaiact. — The  work  lost  when  one 
primary  piece  drives  another  by  rolling  contact  is  expended  in 
overcoming  the  rolling  resistance  of  the  pitch-surfaces,  a  kind  of 
resistance  whose  mode  of  action  has  been  explained  in  Article  311, 
page  353 ;  and  the  value  of  that  work  in  units  of  work  per  second 
is  given  by  the  expression  a  6  N ;  in  which  N  is  the  normal  pressure 
exerted  by  the  pitch-surfaces  on  each  other;  5,  a  constant  arm,  of  a 
length  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  (for  example,  0*002 
of  a  foot  =  0*6  millimetre  for  cast  iron  on  cast  iron,  see  page  364); 
and  a,  the  i*elative  angular  velocity  of  the  surJEewjes. 

The  useful  work  per  second  is  expressed  by  w  /"N,  in  which /is 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  surfi9ices,  and  u  the  common  velocity 
of  the  pitch-lines.     Hence  the  counter-efficiency  is 

«  =  i  +  ^ (1.) 
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Let  Pi  and  /?2  be  the  lengths  of  two  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  two  axes  of  rotation  on  the  common  tangent  of  the  two  pitch- 
lines;  if  the  pieces  are  circular  wheels,  those  perpendiculars  will 
be  the  radiL     Then  the  absolute  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces 

are  respectively—  and :  and  their  relative  angular  velocity  is 

,       ^  Pi  Ih 

therefore 


a  =  M  (  —  +  — j; 


which  value  being  substituted  in  equation  (1),  gives  for  the  counter* 
efficiency  the  following  value : — 


=  1 


7  (---)• 


.(2.) 


It  is  assumed  that  the  normal  pressure  is  not  greater  than  is 
necessary  in  order  to  give  sufficient  friction  to  communicate  the 
motion. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  smallness  of  6,  that  the  lost  work  in  thb 
case  must  be  almost  always  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

379.  Eflclencr  of  Slldla^  Contact  In  ticMcnl. — In  fig.  265^  let  T 
be  the  point  of  contact  of  a  pair  of 
moving  pieces  connected  by  sliding 
contact.  Let  the  plane  of  the  figure 
be  that  containing  the  directions  of 
motion  of  the  two  j)articles  which  touch 
each  other  at  the  point  T;  and  let  T  V 
be  the  velocity  of  the  driving-particle, 
and  T  W  the  velocity  of  the  following- 
particle  ;  whence  V  "W  will  represent 
the  velocity  of  sliding,  and  T  U,  per- 
pendicular to  V  W,  the  common  com- 
ponent of  the  velocities  of  the  two 
particles  along  their  line  of  connection 
R  T  P.  C  T  C,  parallel  to  V  W,  and 
perpendicular  to  R  T  P,  is  a  common 
tangent  to  the  two  acting  surfaces  at 
the  point  T ;  the  arrow  A  represents 
the  direction  in  which  the  driver  slides 
relatively  to  the  follower;  and  the ' 
arrow  B,  the  direction  in  which  the 
follower  slides  relatively  to  the  driver. 

Along  the  line  of  connection,  that  is, 
normal  to  the  acting  surfaces  at  T,  lay 
otf  T  P  to  represent  the  effort  exerted  by  the  driver  on  the 


rig.2C5. 
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follower,  and  TR(=  —  TP)to  represent  the  equal  and  opposite 
Tnefal  resistance  exerted  by  the  follower  against  the  driver.  Draw 
8  T  Q,  making  with  R  T  P  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose 
of  the  rubbing  surfaces  (see  Article  309,  page  349),  and  inclined  in 
the  proper  direction  to  represent  forces  opposing  the  sliding  motion ; 
draw  P  Q  and  R  S  pai-allel  to  C  C.  Then  T  Q  will  represent  the 
resultant  pressure  exerted  by  the  driver  on  the  follower,  and  T  S 
( =  —  T  Q),  the  equal  and  opposite  resultant  pressure  exerted  by 
the  follower  against  the  driver,  and  P  Q  =  —  R  S  will  represent 
the  friction  which  is  overcome,  through  the  distance  V  W,  in  each 
•aooad;  while  the  useful  resistance,  T  R,  is  overcome  through  the 
distance  T  XJ.  Hence  the  useful  work  per  second  is  T  XJ  '  T  R ; 
the  lost  work  is  V  W  •  R  S;  and  the  counter-efficiency  is 

_          YW'RS  ,-  . 

^  ""  T  U  •  T  R ^   ' 

Let  Oie  angle  U  T  V  =  «,  the  angle  XJ  T  W  =  /3,  and  let  /be 
the  co-efficient  of  friction.     Then  we  have — 

VW    ^  ^         RS       - 

^^^  =  tan«  +  tan^;^f^  =/; 

and  consequently 

c  =  1  +/(tan  •  +  tan  /S) (2.) 

380.  imeUner  of  Teeth. — It  has  already  been  shown,  in  Ai*ticle 
127,  page  118,  that  the  relative  velocity  of  sliding  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  in  outside  gearing  is  expressed  at  a  given  instant  by 

{a  I  +  (7o)  f; 

where  t  denotes  the  distance  at  that  instant  of  the  point  of  contact 
from  the  pitch-point  (In  inside  gearing  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  greater  wheel  is  to  be  taken  with  the  negative  sign.) 

Thei  distance  t  is  continually  varying  from  a  maximum  at  the 
banning  and  end  of  the  contact,  to  nothing  at  the  instant  of  pass- 
ing the  pitch-point.  Its  rMan  value  may  be  assumed,  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  to  be  sensibly  equal  to  ons- 
half  of  its  {greatest  value ;  and  in  the  formulae  which  follow,  the 
symbol  t  stands  for  that  mean  value. 

Let  P  be  the  mutual  pressure  exerted  by  the  teeth ;  /,  the  co- 
efficient of  friction;  then  the  work  lost  per  second  through  the 
friction  of  the  teeth  is 

(ai  +  aj)</P. 

Let  u  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  two  pitch-circles;  ^,  the 
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fJMan  obliquity  of  the  line  of  connection  to  the  common  tangent  of 
the  pitch-circles;  then  u  cos  ^  is  the  mean  value  of  the  common 
component  of  the  velocities  of  the  acting  suifaces  of  the  teeth  along 
the  line  of  connection;  and  the  useful  work  done  per  second  is  ex- 
pressed hy 

P  u  cos  0 

80  that  the  oounter-efiiciency  is 

C=l^('h*  <hUf (1.) 

«  cos  ^  ^    ' 

Let  r^  and  r^  be  the  radii  of  the  two  pitch-ciroles;  then  we  have 


u  u 

a,  =  — :  a«  =  — ; 


and  consequently 


er.l+ftaect{^  +1} (2.) 


If  two  pairs  of  teeth  at  least  are  to  be  in  action  at  each  instant 
(as  in  the  case  of  involute  teeth,  and  of  some  epicycloidal  teeth), 

and  if  the  pitch  be  denoted  by  p,  we  have  ^  sec  ^  =  ^;  and  there- 
fore 

where  n^  and  n^  are  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  two  wheels. 

In  many  examples  of  epicycloidal  teeth,  especially  where  small 

2       3 
pinions  are  used,  the  duration  of  the  contact  is  only  ^  or  ^  of  that 

assumed  in  equation  (3);  and  the  work  lost  in  friction  is  less  in  the 
same  proportion. 

The  preceding  rules  have  been  stated  in  the  form  applicable  to 
spur-wheels.  In  order  to  make  them  applicable  to  bevel- wheels, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  understand  that  the  measurements  of 
radii,  distances,  and  obliquity,  are  to  be  made,  not  on  the  actual 
pitch-circles,  but  on  the  pitch-circles  as  shown  on  th^  development  of 
the  normal  cones;  as  to  which,  see  Article  144,  page  144. 

When  there  is  a  trcmsverse  component  in  the  relative  velocity  of 
sliding  (as  in  gearing-screws.  Article  154,  page  160),  the  fractional 
value  of  the  work  lost  in  friction  is  to  be  first  computed  as  if  for  a 
pair  of  spur-wheels  whose  pitch-circles  are  the  osculating  circles  of 
the  normal  screw4ines  (see  Article  154,  pages  161, 162;  and  Article 
155,  page  163).     Then  find  in  what  ratio  the  velocity  of  sliding  ia 
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increased  by  compoundiDg  the  transverse  componeDt  with  the 
direct  compoDent  (a.  +  ^z)  t;  and  increase  the  fraction  of  work  lost 
through  friction  in  the  same  proportion. 

381.  EMcieacf  •T  Bandto. — A  band,  such  as  a  leather  belt  or  a 
hempen  rope,  which  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  requires  the  expenditure 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  work — first  to  bend  it  to  the  curvature  of 
a  pulley,  and  then  to  straighten  it  again ;  and  the  quantity  of  work 
so  lost  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
would  be  required  in  order  to  overcome  an  additional  resistance, 
varying  directly  as  the  sectional  area  of  the  band,  directly  as  its 
tension,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  pulley.  In  the  follow- 
ing formuIsB  for  leather  belts,  the  stiffness  is  given  as  estimated  by 
Reuleaux  {CanslruciionsleJire  fiir  Maschinenbau,  §  307). 

Let  T  be  the  mean  tension  of  the  belt ;  S,  its  sectional  area ; 
r,  the  radius  of  the  pulley;  6,  a  constant  divisor  determined  by  ex- 
periment; R',  the  resistance  due  to  stiffness;  then 

«'  =  |7- (1) 

h  (for  leather)  =  3*4  inch  =  87  millimdtrea 

To  apply  this  to  an  endless  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys  of 

the  respective  radii  r^  and  rg,  let  Tj  and  Tj  be  the  tensions  of  the 

two  sides  of  the  belt,  as  deteimined  by  the  rule  of  Article  310  a, 

page  351.     Then  the  useful  resistance  is  T^  —  Tg ;  the  mean  ten- 

.   T,  +  To 
sion  18  — *— ^ — *;  and  the  additional  resistance  due  to  stiffness  is 

T,  +  T,.S/1      \\ 
consequentlj  the  countei>efficiency  is 


e=l 


Ti  +  T, 


N  +  1      .SJl       U. 
-  ^  "^  2  (N  —  1)    6  I  r,      r^  /  ' 


(2.) 


T 
N  denoting  =\  as  in  Article  374,  page  432.     The  sectional  area. 


S,  of  a  leather  belt  is  given  by  the  formula 

S  =  |'' (3) 

where  p  denotes  the  safe  working  tension  of  leather  belts,  in  units 
of  weight  per  unit  of  area;  its  value  being,  according  to  Morin, 
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0*3  kilogramme  on  the  square  millimetre,  or 
285  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

The  ordinary  thickness  of  the  leather  of  which  belts  are  made  is 
about  0'16  of  an  inch,  or  4  millimetres;  and  from  this  and  from 
the  area  the  breadth  may  be  calculated.  A  double  belt  is  of  double 
thickness,  and  gives  the  same  area  with  h^f  the  breadth  of  a  single 
belt 

When  a  band  runs  at  a  high  velocity,  the  cerUrifugal  te)ision, 
or  tension  produced  by  centrifugal  force,  must  be  added  to  the 
tension  required  for  producing  friction  on  the  pulleys,  in  order  to 
find  the  total  tension  at  either  side  of  the  band,  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  sectional  area  and  ita  stiffness.  The  centrifugal 
tension  is  given  by  the  following  expression  : — 

'^'i (4.) 


in  which  w  is  the  heaviness  (being,  for  leather  belts,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  water) ;  S,  the  sectional  area ;  v,  the  velocity;  and  g,  gi-avity 
(  =  32-2  feet,  or  9*81  metres  per  second). 

When  centrifugal  force  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  following 
formula  is  to  be  used  for  calculating  the  sectional  area ;  T|  being 
the  tension  at  the  driving-side  of  the  belt,  as  calculated  by  the  rulea 
of  Article  310  a,  page  351,  exclvsive  of  centrifugal  tension: — 


^ 


P 

y 


.(5.) 


and  the  following  formula  for  the  counter-efficiency : — 

2  wv* 


"  *       i  (Tj  -  T„)       •  b 


{'-^.1 '«•> 


The  questions  of  areas  of  bands  and  centrifugal  tension  will  be 
further  considered  in  the  part  of  this  treatise  relating  to  the  strength 
of  machinery.  (See  page  586.) 

For  calculating  the  efficiency  of  hempen  ropes  used  as  bands,  it 
is  unnecessary  in  such  questions  as  that  of  the  pi*esent  Article  to 
use  a  more  complex  formula  than  that  of  Eytelwein — viz., 

^'  =  -6-^' (■•) 

where  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  and  6'  =  54  millimetres  » 
2125  inches. 
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D« 


In  all  the  formulse,  -rr  is  to  be  substituted  for  ^.     The  proper 
value  of  D^  is  given  by  the  formula 


.(8.) 


D2  =-f; 

P 

where  j9'  =  looo  for  measures  in  inches  and  lbs. ;  and 

p'  =     07  for  measures  in  millimetres  and  kilogrammes. 

382.  Eacie>c7  of  i^»kw*rk In  fig.  266,  let  C^  T^  Cg  T,  be  two 

levers,  turning  about  parallel  axes  at  C,  and  C^  and  connected  ¥rith 
each  other  by  the  link  T^  T^;  T^  and  T^  being  the  connected  point& 


Fig.  266. 


The  pins,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
link,  are  exaggerated  in  diameter,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  Let 
Cj  Tj  be  the  driver,  and  Cg  Tg  the  follower,  the  motion  being  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  From  the  axes  let  fall  the  perpendiculars 
Cj  Pj,  Cg  Pgt  upon  the  line  of  connection.  Then  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  driver  and  follower  are  inversely  as  those  per|)en- 
fliculars ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  friction,  the  driving  moment  of  the 
first  lever  and  the  working  moment  of  the  second  are  directly  as 
those  perpendiculars ;  the  driving  pressure  being  exerted  along  the 
line  of  connection  Tj  Tg.  Let  Mg  be  the  working  moment;  and 
let  Mo  be  the  driving  moment  in  the  absence  of  friction;  then  we 
have 

_Mg-C,P, 
^"      CgPo    • 

To  allow  for  the  friction  of  the  pins,  multiply  the  radius  of  each 
pin  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  repose;  that  is,  very  nearly  by  the 
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co-efficient  of  friction;  and  with  the  small  radii  thus  computed, 
T,  Aj  and  Tg  Ag,  draw  small  circles  about  the  connected  points. 
Then  draw  a  straight  line,  Q^  A^  B^  Q^  Bj  Ag,  touching  both  the 
small  circles,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  represent  the  line  of 
action  of  a  force  that  resists  the  motion  of  both  pins  in  the  eyes  of 
the  link.  This  will  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  force 
exerted  through  the  link.  Let  fall  upon  it  the  perpendiculars 
^1  Qi»  ^2  Q2>  ^^^^  ""^11  ^  proportional  to  the  actual  driving 
moment  and  working  moment  respectively ;  that  is  to  say,  let  Mj 
be  the  driving  moment,  including  friction ;  then 


_M,-C,Q, 


Comparing  this  with  the  value  of  the  driving  moment  without 
friction,  we  find  for  the  counter-efficiency 

"-Mo-C.QjCiPi' ^'•■' 

and  for  the  efficiency 

1       Mq      C,Q,'C,P, 

e  -M,  "C.Q.C^Pa  ^^-^ 

(See  page  449.) 

383.  Kflicie«c7  of  BiMk*  nmd  Tackle.  (See  Articles  200,  201, 
pages  214  to  216.) — In  a  tackle  composed  of  a  fixed  and  a  running 
block  containing  sheaves  connected  together  by  means  of  a  rope,  let 
the  number  of  plies  of  rope  by  which  the  blocks  are  connected  with 
each  other  be  n.  This  is  also  the  collective  number  of  sheaves  in 
the  two  blocks  taken  together,  and  is  the  number  expressing  the 
purchasej  when  friction  is  neglected. 

Let  c  denote  the  counter-efficiency  of  a  single  sheave,  as  depend- 
ing on  its  friction  on  the  pin,  according  to  the  principles  of  Article 
373,  page  427.  Let  cf  denote  the  counter-efficiency  of  the  rope, 
when  passing  over  a  single  sheave,  determined  by  the  principles 
of    Article    381,   the    tension   being   taken   as  nearly   equal   to 

-— ;  where  R  is  the  useful  load,  or  resistance  opposed  to  the  motion 

of  the  running  block.  R  ^  w  is  also  the  effort  to  be  exei-ted  on 
•the  hauling  part  of  the  rope,  in  the  absence  of  friction.  Then  the 
counter-efficiency  of  the  tackle  will  be  expressed  approximately  by 

{cc'r, (1.) 

so  that  the  actual  or  effective  purchase,  instead  of  being  expressed 
by  n,  will  be  expressed  by 

nice')--. (2.) 
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384.  K«ciMiC7  •rcMiBeetiMi  hj  bmsm  •Tm  viaUi. — ^When  motion 
is  comnjunicated  from  one  piston  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening mass  of  fluid,  as  described  in  Articles  207  to  210,  pages  221 
to  224,  the  efficiencies  and  counter-efficiencies  of  the  two  pistons 
have  in  the  first  place  to  be  taken  into  account;  which  quantities 
are  to  be  determined  by  means  of  the  principles  stated  at  page 
399;  that  is  to  say,  with  ordinary  workmanship  and  packing,  the 
efficiency  of  each  piston  may  be  taken  at  0*9  nearly;  wh'le  with  a 
carefully  made  cupped  leather  collar  the  counter-efficiency  of  a 
plunger  may  be  taken  at  the  following  value : — 

'-v^ (■•) 

in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  plunger;  and  b  a  constant, 
whose  value  is  from  0-01  to  0015  of  an  inch,  or  from  0*25  to 
0  38  of  a  millimetre.  For  if  c  be  the  circumference  of  the 
plunger,  and  p  the  eflective  pressure  of  the  liquid,  the  whole 

amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  plunger  is  ^—j — ;  and  the  pressure 

i-equired  to  overcome  the  friction  ia  p  cb. 

The  efficiency  and  counter-efficiency  of  the  intervening  mass  of 
fluid  remain  to  be  considered;  and  if  that  fluid  is  a  liquid,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarjied  as  sensibly  incompressible,  these  quan- 
tities depend  on  the  work  which  is  lost  in  overcoming  the  resis- 
tance of  the  passage  which  the  liquid  has  to  traverse. 

To  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  work,  that  passage  should 
be  as  wide  as  possible,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform 
transverse  section;  and  it  should  be  fi-ee  from  sudden  enlarge- 
ments and  contractions,  and  from  sharp  bends,  all  necessary 
enlargements  and  contractions  which  may  be  I'equired  being  made 
by  means  of  gradually  tapering  conoidal  parts  of  the  passage, 
and  all  bends  by  means  of  gentle  curves.  When  those  conditions 
are  fulfiUed,  let  Q  be  the  volume  of  liquid  which  is  forced  through 
the  passage  in  a  second;  S,  the  sectional  area  of  the  passage; 
then, 

•=i w 

is  the  velocity  of  the  stream  of  fluid.  Let  b  denote  the  wetted 
border  or  circumference  of  the  passage;  then, 

'«  =  f (3.) 

is  what  is  called  the  liydravlic  mean  depUi  of  the  passage.  In  % 
cylindrical  pipe,  m  =  ^  diameter.     Let  I  be  the  length  of  the 
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passage,  and  w  the  heaviues?  of  the  liquid.  Then  the  loss  of 
pressure  in  overcomiug  the  friction  of  the  passage  is 

fl    wv^ 
^=m      "27^ (^^ 

in  which  g  denotes  gittvitj,  and  /  a  co-efl5cient  of  friction  whose 
value,  for  water  in  cylindiical  cast-iron  pipes,  according  to  the 
exjieriments  of  Darcy,  is 


/=  0005(1+-^^)- (5.) 


d  being  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 

Let  p  be  the  pressure  on  the  driven  or  following  piston ;  then 
the  pressure  on  the  driving  piston  is  p  +'p' ;  and  the  counter- 
efficiency  of  Hie  fluid  is 

1+?'' : («•) 

which,  being  multiplied  by  the  product  of  the  counter-efficiencies 
of  the  two  pistons,  gives  the  counler-efficiencij  of  tlie  intervening 
liquid. 

When  the  intervening  fluid  is  air,  there  is  a  loss  of  work 
through  friction  of  the  passage,  depending  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  the  friction  of  liquids;  and  thei*e  is  a  further  loss  thi*ough 
the  escape  by  conduction  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression 
of  the  air. 

The  friction  which  has  to  be  overcome  by  the  air,  and  which 
causes  a  certain  loss  of  pressure  between  the  compressing  pumps 
and  the  working  machinery,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  occasioned 
by  the  resistance  of  the  valves,  and  the  other  by  the  friction  along 
the  internal  surface  of  pipes. 

To  overcome  the  resistance  of  valves,  about  flve  per  cent,  of  the 
effective  pressure  may  be  allowed. 

The  friction  in  the  pipes  depends  on  their  length  and  diameter, 
and  on  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air  through  them.  It  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  air. 

A  velocity  of  about  forty  feet  per  second  for  the  air  in  its  com- 
pressed state  has  been  found  to  answer  in  practice.  The  diameter 
of  pipe  requii'ed  in  order  to  give  that  velocity  can  easily  be  com- 
puted, when  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  of  the  machinery  to  be 
driven,  and  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  are  given. 

When  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  is  so  adjusted  that  the  velocity  of 
the  air  is  40  feet  per  second,  the  pi-essure  expended  in  overcoming 

1  26*4 

*  When  the  diameter  is  exjnneased  in  miUim^tres,  for  ^^2  ^bsiitute  — ^. 
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its  friction  may  be  estimated  at  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  or  ah9ohUe 
pressure  of  the  air,  for  every  Jive  hundred  diameters  of  the  pipe  that 
its  length  contains. 

Although  the  abstraction  from  the  air  of  the  heat  produced  by 
the  compression  involves  a  certain  sacrifice  of  motive  power  (say 
from  30  to  35  per  cent.)  still  the  effects  of  the  heated  air  are  so 
inconvenient  in  practice,  that  it  is  desirable  to  cool  it  to  a  certain 
extent  during  or  immediately  after  the  compression.  This  may  be 
effected  by  injecting  water  in  the  fonn  of  spray  into  the  com- 
pressing pumps;  and  for  that  purpose  a  small  forcing  pump  of 
about  rJuth  of  the  capacity  of  the  compressing  pumps  has  been 
found  to  answer  in  pmctice.  The  air  may  be  thus  cooled  down  to 
about  104''  Fahr.  or  40°  Cent. 

The  factor  in  the  counter-efficiency  due  to  the  loss  of  heat 
expresses  the  ratio  in  which  the  volume  of  air  as  discharged  from 
the  compressing  pump  at  a  high  temperature  is  greater  than  the 
volume  of  the  same  air  when  it  reaches  the  working  machinery  at 
a  reduced  temperature;  which  ratio  may  be  calculated  approxi- 
mately by  taking  tuxhsevenths  of  the  logarithm  of  the  absolute 
icorking  pressure  of  the  compressed  air  in  atmospheres,  and  finding 
the  corresponding  natural  number.  That  is  to  say,  let  p^^  denote 
one  atmosphere  (=  at  the  level  of  the  sea  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  or  10333  kilogrammes  on  the  square  mdtre);  let  />i  be  the 
absolute  working  pressure  of  the  air,  so  that  pi  —  p^  is  the  effective 
pressure;  then  the  counter-efficiency  due  to  the  escape  of  heat  is, 


From  examples  of  the  practical  working  of  compressed  air, 
when  used  to  transmit  motive  power  to  long  distances,  it  appears 
that  in  order  to  provide  for  leakage  and  various  other  imperfec- 
tions in  working,  the  capacity  of  the  compressing  pumps  should  be 
very  nearly  double  of  the  net  volume  of  uncompressed  air  required ; 
and  it  has  also  been  found  necessary,  in  working  the  compressing 
pumps,  to  provide  from  three  to  four  times  the  power  of  the 
machinery  driven  by  the  compressed  air. 


Addendum  to  Article  343,  Page  386. 

Rotacerj   Dyaanionicters  —  EpicycUc  -  TmlM    Dj«ani«m«t«r. — The 

term  of  "  epicyclic-train  dynamometers"  may  be  applied  to  those 
instruments  in  which  the  power  to  be  measured  is  transmitted 
through  an  epicyclic  train,  and  the  effort  exerted  is  measured  by 
means  of  the  foi*ce  I'equired  to  hold  the  (/rain-arm  at  rest.  In 
King's  dynamometer,  for  example,  there  is  a  train  of  wheel- work 
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of  which  the  pinnciple  (though  not  the  details)  is  sufficiently  well 
represented  by  ^g.  176,  page  245.  The  bevel- wheel  B  is  driven 
by  the  prime  mover;  and  through  the  bevel- wheels  (or  bevel-wheel, 
there  beiog  usually  only  one)  carried  by  the  arm  A,  it  drives  the 
bevel-wheel  C,  which  drives  the  working  machinery.  The  train- 
arm  A  is  kept  steady  by  a  weight,  or  by  a  spring;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  moment  of  that  force  relatively  to  the  common  axis  of 
rotation  of  B,  C,  and  A,  must  be  double  of  the  moment  trans^ 
roitted  from  B  to  0;  which  latter  moment — that  is,  half  the 
moment  of  the  weight  or  spring  that  holds  A  steady,  being 
multiplied  by  2  «r  x  the  number  of  turns  in  a  given  time,  gives 
the  work  done  in  that  time.  This  apparatus  may  be  made  to 
record  its  results  on  a  travelling  strip  of  paper,  like  other  kinds  of 
dynamometers. 

Addenda  to  Article  381,  Page  440. 

I.  Use  of  RelleTliig  R^Hera  between  PiiUcya. — ^When  a  pair  of 
pulleys  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  a  band  are  near 
together,  the  bearings  of  their  shafts  may  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  due  to  the  tension  of  the  band  by  placing  between  the- 
pulleys  a  smooth  idle  wheel  or  i-oller,  turning  in  rolling  contact 
with  them  both.  The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  roller  should  be  in 
the  same  plane  with  those  of  the  pulleys;  and  two  out  of  the  three 
shafts  should  have  their  bearings  so  fitted  up  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
small  extent  of  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of 
rotation,  in  order  that  the  distances  of  those  axes  from  each  other 
may  adjust  themselves  when  the  band  is  tightened,  and  that  the 
tension  of  the  band  and  the  pressure  transmitted  through  the  roller 
may  balance  each  other  without  the*  aid  of  pressures  at  the 
bearings. 

II.  Efflclency  of  TcledTnamic  TrmnnnlMloii. — The  phraSO  '^  Telo- 

dynamic  Transmission"  is  used  to  denote  Mr.  C.  F.  Hirn*s  method 
of  transmitting  motive  power  to  long  distances  by  means  of  an 
endless  wire  rope,  connecting  a  pair  of  large  pulleys,  and  moving 
at  a  high  speed.  The  pulleys  are  made  of  cast  iron;  and  each  of 
them  has  at  the  bottom  of  its  groove  a  dovetail-shaped  recess  filled 
with  gutta-percha,  which  is  driven  in  and  rammed  tight  by  means 
of  a  mallet ;  the  wire  rope  beai-s  against  the  gutta-percha  bottom 
of  the  groove ;  and  this  is  found  both  to  transmit  an  effort  better, 
and  to  ensure  greater  duiubility  of  the  rope  and  pulleys,  than 
when  the  rope  bears  against  a  cast-iron  surface. 

The  ordinary  speed  of  the  rope  is  from  50  to  80  feet  per  second; 
and  with  wrought-iron  pulleys,  it  is  considered  that  it  might  be 
increased  to  100  feet  i)er  second.  The  effort  to  be  transmitted  is 
calculated  from  the  power  to  be  transmitted,  by  expressing  tha^ 
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power  in  units  of  work  per  second,  and  dividing  by  the  speed. 
The  available  tensions  at  the  driving  and  returning  sides  of  the 
rope  are  calculated  by  the  rules  of  Article  310  a,  page  351;  in 
practice  it  is  considered  sufficiently  accurate  to  make  the  former 
itoice,  and  the  latter  once,  the  effort  to  be  transmitted.  To  each  of 
those  tensions  is  to  be  added  the  centnfugal  tension  (see  Article 
381,  page  441)  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  tensions.  The  trans- 
Tei-se  dimensions  of  the  rope  are  adapted  to  the  total  tension  cU  the 
driving  side  of  tJie  rope,  by  the  application  of  rules  to  be  given  in 
the  Part  of  this  Treatise  relating  to  strength. 

In  order  that  the  rope  may  not  be  ovei-strained  by  the  bending 
of  the  wires  of  which  it  consists,  in  passing  round  the  driving  and 
following  pulleys,  the  diameter  of  each  of  those  pulleys  should  not 
be  less  than  140  times  the  diameter  of  the  ro|)e,  and  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  260  times. 

The  distance  between  the  driving  and  following  pulleys  is  not 
made  less  than  about  100  feet;  for  at  less  distances  shafting  is 
more  efficient ;  nor  is  it  made  more  than  500  feet  in  one  span, 
because  of  the  great  depth  of  the  catenary  curves  in  which  the 
i*ope  hangs.  When  the  distance  between  the  driving  and  follow- 
ing pulleys  exceeds  500  feet,  the  rope  is  8up|)orted  at  intermediate 
points  by  pairs  of  bearing  pulleys,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  dis- 
tance into  intervals  of  500  feet  or  less. 

The  bearing  ])ulley8  are  constructed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
driving  and  following  pulleys,  and  of  about  half  the  diameter. 

The  loss  of  work  due  to  the  stiffness  of  the  rope  may  be  regai-ded 
as  insensible;  because  when  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  ai*e 
sufficient,  the  wires  of  which  the  roj)e  is  made  straighten  them- 
selves by  their  own  elasticity  after  having  been  bent. 

It  has  been  found  by  practical  experience  that  the  losses  of 
power  in  this  apparatus  ai*e  nearly  as  follows,  in  fractions  of  the 
whole  power  transmitted : — 

Overcoming  the  axle-friction  of  the  driving  and 

following  pulleys,  about  T?r,  or 0-0250 

Overcoming  the  axle-friction  of  eacli  pair  of  bear- 
ing pulleys,  about  viz,  or '  cooii 

Hence  the  efficiency  of  telodynamic  transmission  may  be 
estimated  at 

0-975- A;      (See  page  582.) 

N  being  the  number  of  pairs  of  intermediate  bearing  pulleys.* 

*  For  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  Telodynamic  Transmission, 
see  the  following  aathorities:— i^o^e  wr  la  Transmisshn  Telodynamiquet 
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Addendum  to  Article  382,  Page  442. 

Erect  of  Obli^aitT  of  a  C^imecUiig-Bod  on  Friction. — The  alter- 
Date  thrust  and  tension  along  the  connecting-rod  is  almost  always 
an  important  component,  and  sometimes  the  most  important  com- 
ponent, of  the  force  which  is  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  bear- 
ings of  a  crank-sLafb ;  and  the  lateral  component  of  that  alternate 
thrust  and  tension  is  the  cause  of  the  friction  of  the  guides  by 
which  the  head  of  the  piston-rod  is  made  to  move  in  a  straight 
line,  when  there  is  no  parallel  motion. 

The  direction  of  the  connecting-rod  is  continually  changing 
between  certain  limits ;  and  this  causes  a  continual  change  in  the 
ratio  borne  by  the  whole  force  exerted  along  that  i-od,  and  by  its 
lateral  component,  to  its  direct  component 

Let  r  be  the  crank-arm,  c  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod;  then 
the  mean  value  of  the  ratio  which  the  lateral  component  bears  to 
the  direct  component  is  very  nearly  as  follows : — 

Q  _         0-7854  r 

p  -   ^(c2  -  0-617  r^y ^^ 

and  if /be  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of  the  guides,  the  counter- 
efficiency  of  the  piston-rod  head  will  be  nearly 

c  =  1  +-^p^ (2.) 

The  mean  ratio  borne  by  the  total  foix»  (T)  exerted  along  the 
connecting-i-od  to  its  direct  component  (P)  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

P  "    ^(c2- 0-617  r2)' ^^'^ 

and  the  axle-friction  of  the  crank-shafb  is  increased  nearly  in  that' 
ratio,  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  the  obliquity  of  the  connecting- 
rod  were  insensible.* 

par  C.  F.  Him  (Colmar,  1862).  Reuleanx,  Constructionslelire  fur  Mas- 
cMnenbau  (Braunschweig,  1854  to  1862),  §§  324  to  342. 

*  The  exact  solution  of  these  questions  is  given  by  the  aid  of  elliptic 
functions ;  hat  for  practical  pnrposes  the  approximate  solution  in  the  text 
IB  sufficient. 
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.  PAET  III. 

MATERIALS,  CONSTRUCTION,   AND  STRENGTH  OF 
MACHINERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN  HACHIKERT. 

385.  Qevcmi  EzpiMuiii^m. — The  materials  used  in  machinery 
are  of  two  principal  kinds — iDorganio  and  organia 

The  inorganic  materials  consist  almost  wholly  of  metals;  for 
although  stony  and  earthy  materials  occur  in  the  foundations  of 
fixed  machines,  and  in  houses  which  contain  machinery,  they 
are  little  used  in  machinery  itself. 

The  organic  materials  consist  chiefly  of  wood,  of  vegetable  and 
animal  fibre  in  the  form  of  ropes  and  bands,  and  of  indian  rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  substances. 

The  present  chapter  gives  a  summary  of  those  properties  of 
materials  upon  which  their  use  in  machinery  and  millwork 
dependsj  and  it  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  identical  with 
those  parts  of  A  Manual  of  Civil  Engineering  which  treat  of  the 
same  materials. 

Section  I. — 0/  Iron  and  Steel, 

38^.  KiHds  of  Iron  and  sceeL — The  metallic  products  of  the  iron 
manufacture  are  of  three  principal  kinds — malleable  iron,  cast  iron, 
and  steel.  Malleable  iron  is  pure  or  nearly  pure  iron.  Cast  iron  is 
a  granular  and  crystalline  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  uncombined  carbon  in  the  form  of  plumbago.  It 
is  harder  then  pare  iron,  more  brittle,  and  less  tough.  Steel  is  a 
compound  of  iron  with  less  carbon  than  there  is  in  cast  iron ;  it  is 
harder  than  cast  iron,  and  tougher  than  wrought  iron,  though  less 
ductile ;  and  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  known  substances  /or  its 
dimensions.  It  is  also  the  strongest  of  all  metals  for  its  weighJt; 
but  iu  the  comparison  of  tenacity  with  weight,  steel  and  all  metals 
are  exceeded  by  many  kinds  of  organic  fibre.  There  are  many 
intermediate  gradations  between  pure  iron  and  the  hardest  steel, 
some  of  which  are  known  by  such  names  as  '^  steely  iron''  and 
**8emi-steeL'* 
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387.  iBipmritiM  •riron. — The  strength  and  other  good  qualities 
of  iron  and  steel  depend  mainly  on  the  absence  of  impurities,  and 
especially  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

Sulphur  and  calcium,  and  probably  also  magnesium,  make  iron 
"  red-shorty"  that  is,  brittle  at  a  red  heat ;  phosphorus  and  silicon 
make  it  "  cold-shorty^''  that  is,  brittle  at  low  temperature&  These 
are  both  serious  defects;  but  the  latter  is  the  worse. 

StUphur  comes  in  general  from  coal  or  coke  used  as  fuel  Its 
pernicious  effects  can  be  avoided  altogether  by  using  fuel  lyhidi 
contains  no  sulphur;  and  hence  the  strongest  and  toughest  of  all 
iron  is  that  which  is  smelted,  reduced,  and  puddled  either  with 
charcoal,  or  with  coke  that  is  free  from  sulphur. 

Flwsphorus  comes  in  most  cases  from  phosphate  of  iron  in  tho 
ore,  or  from  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ore,  the  fuel,  or  the  flux.  The 
ores  which  contain  most  phosphorus  cure  those  found  in  strata 
where  animal  remains  abound. 

CcUcittm  and  Silicon  are  derived  respectively  fi'om  the  decom* 
position  of  lime  and  of  silica  by  the  chemical  affinity  of  carbon 
for  their  oxygen.  The  only  iron  which  is  entirely  free  from  thoae 
impurities  is  that  which  is  made  by  the  reduction  of  ores  that 
contain  neither  silica  nor  lime :  such  as  pure  magnetic  iron  ovey 
pure  hsematite,  and  pure  sparry  iron  ore. 

388.  Cmai  iroM  is  the  product  of  the  process  of  smdUng  iron 
ores.  In  that  process  the  ore  in  fragments,  mixed  with  fuel  and 
with  flux  (that  is  to  say,  with  a  substance  such  as  lime,  which 
tends  to  combine  with  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  ore),  is 
subjected  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  blast-furnace,  and  the  prodacta 
are  slag,  or  glassy  matter  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  flux 
with  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the  ore,  and  pig  iron^  which  is  a 
compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  either  unmixed,  or  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  uncombined  carbon  in  a  state  of  plumbago. 

The  ore  is  oh%n  roasted  or  calcined  before  being  smelted,  in 
order  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  total  quantity  of  carbon  in  pig  iron  ranges  from  two  to  five 
per  cent  of  its  weight 

Diflerent  kinds  of  pig  iron  are  produced  from  the  same  ore  in 
the  same  furnace  under  diflerent  circumstances  as  to  temperature 
and  quantity  of  fuel  A  high  temperature  and  a  large  quantity  of 
fuel  produce  gray  cast  iron,  which  is  further  distinguished  into 
No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on;  No.  1  being  that  produced  at  the 
highest  temperature.  A  low  temperature  and  a  deficiency  of  fuel 
produce  white  cast  iron.  Gray  cast  iron  is  of  diflerent  shades  <rf 
bluish-gray  in  colour,  granular  in  texture,  softer  and  more  easily 
fusible  than  white  cast  iron.  White  cast  ii-on  is  silvery  white, 
either  granular  or  ctystalline,  comparatively  difficult  to  melt^ 
brittle,  and  excessively  hard 
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It  appears  that  the  differences  between  those  kinds  of  iron 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  total  quantities  of  carbon  which  thej 
contain  as  on  the  proportions  of  that  carbon  which  are  respec- 
tively in  the  conditions  of  mixture  and  of  chemical  combination 
with  the  iron.  Thus,  gray  cast  iron  contains  one  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  less,  of  carbon  in  chemical  combination  with  the  iron, 
and  from  one  to  three  or  /our  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  the  state  of 
plumbago  in  mechanical  mixture ;  while  white  cast  iron  is  a  homo- 
geneous chemical  compound  of  iron  with  from  two  to  four  per  cent, 
of  carbon.  Ot  the  different  kinds  of  gray  cast  iron,  No.  1  contains 
the  greatest  proportion  of  plumbago,  No.  2  the  next,  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  white  cast  iron,  the  grantUar  and  the 
crystalline.  The  granular  kind  can  be  converted  into  gray  cast 
iron  by  fusion  and  slow  cooling ;  and  gray  cast  iron  can  be  con- 
verted into  granular  white  cast  iron  by  fusion  and  sudden  cooling. 
This  takes  place  most  readily  in  the  best  iron.  Crystalline  white 
cast  iron  is  harder  and  more  brittle  than  granular,  and  is  not 
capable  of  conyersion  into  gray  cast  iron  by  fusion  and  slow 
cooling.  Gray  cast  iron,  No.  1,  is  the  most  easily  fusible,  and 
produces  the  finest  and  most  accurate  castings ;  but  it  is  deficient 
in  hardness  and  strength;  and  therefore,  although  it  is  the  best 
for  castings  of  moderate  size,  in  which  accuracy  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  strength  and  stiffness,  it  is  inferior  to  the  harder  and 
stronger  kinds.  No.  2  and  No.  3,  for  pieces  requiring  great  strength 
and  stiffness. 

The  presence  of  plumbago  renders  cast  iron  compai-atively  weak 
and  pliable,  so  that  the  order  of  strength  and  stiffness  among 
different  kinds  of  cast  iron  from  the  same  ore  and  fuel  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

Granular  white  cast  iron. 
Gray  cast  iron.  No.  3. 
„        No.  2. 
„        „         No.  1. 

Crystalline  white  cast  iron  is  not  introduced  into  this  classifica- 
tion because  its  extreme  brittleness  makes  it  unfit  for  use  in 
machinery. 

Granular  white  cast  iron,  also,  although  stronger  and  harder 
than  gray  cast  iron,  is  too  brittle  to  be  a  safe  material  for  the 
entire  mass  of  any  piece  in  a  machine  that  is  exposed  to  shocks; 
but  it  is  used  to  form  a  hard  and  impenetrable  skin  to  a  piece  of 
gray  cast  iron  by  the  process  called  diilling.  This  consists  in 
lining  the  portion  of  the  mould,  where  a  hardened  suiface  is  re- 
quire, with  suitably-shaped  pieces  of  iron.  The  melted  metal,  on 
being  run  in,  is  cooled  and  solidified  suddenly  where  it  touches  the 
cold  iron;  and  for  a  certain  depth  from  the  chilled  surface,  varying 
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from  |th  to  ^-inch  in  different  kinds  of  iron,  it  takes  the  white 
granuUir  condition,  while  the  remainder  of  the  casting  takes  the 
gray  condition. 

Even  in  castings  which  are  not  chilled  by  an  iron  lining  to  the 
mould,  the  outermost  layer,  being  cooled  more  rapidly  than  the 
interior,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  white  condition,  and  forms 
a  skiuy  harder  and  8tix>nger  than  the  rest  of  the  casting. 

A  strong  kind  of  cast  iron  called  Umghened  cast  iron,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  process  invented  by  Mr.  Morries  Stirling,  of  adding 
to  the  cast  iron,  and  melting  amongst  it,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
seventh  of  its  weight  of  wrought-iron  scrap. 

Malleable  Cast  Iron  is  made  by  the  following  process: — The 
castings  to  be  made  malleable  are  imbedded  in  the  powder  of  red 
haematite  (which  consists  almost  wholly  of  peroxide  of  iron) ;  they 
are  then  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat  (which  occupies  about  24 
houi-s),  maintained  at  that  heat  for  a  period  varying  from  thi-ee  to 
five  days,  according  to  the  size  of  the  casting,  and  allowed  to  cool 
(which  occupies  about  24  hours  more).  The  oxygen  of  the  hsema- 
tite  extracts  part  of  the  carbon  from  the  cast  iron,  which  is  thus 
converted  into  a  sort  of  soft  steel ;  and  its  tenacity  (according  to 
experiments  by  Messrs.  A.  More  &  Son)  becomes  about  three  times 
that  of  the  original  cast  iron. 

389.  The  »treagtli  •r  Cast  Iron  of  every  kind,  like  that  of 
granular  substances  in  general,  is  marked  by  two  properties :  the 
smallness  of  the  tenacity  (which  is  on  an  average  about  16,000  or 
18,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch)  as  compared  with  the  resistance  to 
crushing  (which  ranges  from  80,000  to  110,000),  and  the  different 
values  of  the  stress  immediately  before  rupture  of  the  same  kind  of 
iron  in  bars  toni  directly  asunder,  and  in  beams  of  different  forms 
when  broken  across. 

For  the  results  of  expenments  on  the  strength  of  various  kinds 
of  cast  iron,  see  the  tables  of  the  following  chapter. 

The  strength  of  cast  iron  to  resist  cross  breaking  was  found 
by  Mr.  Fairbaim  to  be  increased  by  repeated  meltings  up  to  the 
twelfth,  when  it  was  greater  than  at  first  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  5  nearly. 
After  the  twelfth  melting  that  sort  of  strength  rapidly  fell  off. 

The  resistance  to  crushing  went  on  increasing  after  each  succes- 
sive melting;  and  after  the  eighteenth  melting  it  was  double  of  its 
original  amount,  the  iron  becoming  silvery  white  and  intensely 
hard. 

The  transverse  strength  of  No.  3  cast  iron  was  found  by  Mr. 
Fairbaifn  not  to  be  diminished  by  raising  its  temperature  to  GOO" 
Fahr.  (being  about  the  temperature  of  melting  lead).  At  a  red 
heat  its  strength  fell  to  two-thirds. 

390.  Caatiaga  for  MachiMcrr* — The  best  course  for  an  engineer 
to  take,  in  order  to  obtain  cast  iron  of  a  certain  sti*ength,  is  not  to 
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Specify  to  the  founder  any  particular  kind  or  mixture  of  pig  iron, 
but  to  sjiecify  a  certain  minimum  strength  which  the  iron  should 
show  when  tested  by  experiment 

As  to  the  appearance  of  good  iron  for  castings,  it  should  have 
on  the  outer  surface  a  smooth,  clear,  and  continuous  skin,  with 
regular  feces  and  sharp  angles.  When  broken,  the  surface  of 
fracture  should  be  of  a  light  bluish-gray  colour  and  close-grained 
texture,  with  considerable  metallic  lustre;  both  colour  and  texture 
should  be  uniform,  except  that  near  the  skin  the  colour  may  be 
somewhat  lighter  and  the  grain  closer;  if  the  fractured  surface  is 
moUled,  either  with  patches  of  darker  or  lighter  iron,  or  with  crystal- 
line spots,  the  casting  will  be  unsafe;  and  it  will  be  still  more  unsafe 
if  it  contains  air-bubbles.  The  iron  should  be  soft  enough  to  be 
slightly  indented  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer  ou  an  edge  of  the  casting. 
When  cut  by  tools  of  different  kinds,  the  iron  should  show  a 
smooth,  compact,  and  bright  surface,  fi-ee  from  bubbles  and  other 
irregularities,  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  capable  of  taking  a  good 
polish. 

Castings  are  tested  for  air-bubbles  by  ringing  them  with  a 
hammer  all  over  the  suiface. 

Cast  iron,  like  many  other  substances,  when  at  or  near  the 
temperature  of  fusion,  is  a  little  more  bulky  for  the  same  weight 
in  the  solid  than  in  the  liquid  state,  as  is  shown  by  the  solid  iron 
floating  on  the  melted  iron.  This  causes  the  iron  as  it  solidifies  to 
fill  all  parts  of  the  mould  completely,  and  to  take  a  sharp  and 
accurate  figure.  The  solid  iron  contracts  in  cooling  from  the 
melting  point  down  to  the  tempemture  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
about  one  per  cent,  in  each  of  its  linear  dimensions,  or  one-eigldii 
of  an  inch  in  a  foot  nearly;  and  therefore  patterns  for  castings 
are  made  larger  in  that  proportion  than  the  intended  pieces  of 
cast  iron  which  they  represent. 

The  rate  of  linear  expansion  of  cast  iron  between  the  freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water  is  about  -00111. 

A  convenient  instrument  in  making  patterns  for  castings  is  a 
contraction-rule ,  that  is,  a  rule  on  which  each  division  is  longer 
in  the  proportion  already  mentioned  than  the  true  length  to  which 
it  corresponds. 

In  designing  patterns  for  castings,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
all  abrupt  variations  in  the  thickness  of  metal,  lest  parts  of 
the  casting  near  each  other  should  be  caused  to  cool  and  contract 
with  unequal  rapidity,  and  so  to  split  asunder  or  overstrain  the 
iron.  It  is  advantageous  also  that  castings,  especially  those  for 
moving  pieces  in  machinery,  such  as  wheels,  should  be  of  sym- 
metric^ figures,  or  as  nearly  so  as  is  consistent  with  their  purposes, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  no  tendency  to  become  distorted  while 
cooling. 
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Iron  becomes  more  compact  and  sound  by  being  cast  under 
pressure;  and  hence  cast-iron  cylinders,  pipes,  columns,  shafts, 
and  the  like,  are  stronger  when  cast  in  a  vertical  than  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  stronger  still  when  provided  with  a  Jheady 
or  additional  column  of  iron,  whose  weight  serves  to  compress  the 
mass  of  iron  in  the  mould  below  it.  The  air-bubbles  ascend  and 
collect  in  the  head,  which  is  broken  off  when  the  casting  is  cool. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  or  remove  the  skin  of  a  piece 
of  cast  iron  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  at  those  points 
where  the  stress  is  intense.  In  order  that  this  rule  may  be  carried 
out  in  pieces  (such  as  toothed  wheels)  which  are  shaped  to  an 
accurate  figure  by  cutting  or  abrading  tools,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  as  nearly  as  practicable  of  the  true  figure  by  casting 
alone,  so  that  the  depth  of  skin  to  be  cut  away  may  be  as  small 
as  possible. 

391.  Wroiigkc  or  niailMibie  iroM  in  its  perfect  condition  is  sim- 
ply pure  iron.  It  falls  short  of  that  perfect  condition  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  owing  to  the  presence  of  impurities,  of  which  the 
most  common  and  injurious  have  been  mentioned,  and  their  effects 
stated,  in  Article  387,  page  451;  and  its  strength  is  in  general 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  of  the  ore 
and  fuel  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

Malleable  iron  may  be  made  either  by  direct  reduction  of  tlir 
ore  or  by  the  abstraction  of  the  carbon  and  various  impurities 
from  pig  iron,  mainly  by  means  of  oxygen.  The  latter  is  the 
more  common  process ;  and  the  ordinary  method  of  carrying  it  on, 
by  stirring  the  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  is  called  puddling. 
The  oxygen  which  carries  off  the  carbon  in  the  process  of  puddling 
comes  pai-tly  from  the  air  and  partly  from  a  bed  of  cinder  and 
oxide  of  iron,  called  th^  /Ming,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace  is  covered.  The  bloom,  or  lump  of  iron  drawn  from  the 
puddling  furnace,  is  hammered,  to  drive  out  the  cinder  with  which 
it  is  mixed — a  compound  of  silica  and  protoxide  of  iron ;  it  is  then 
rolled  into  bars,  which  are  cut  into  lengths,  fagotted  into  bundles, 
re-heated,  and  re-rolled,  until  bars  are  obtained  of  the  required 
dimensions.  The  Jibrous  structure  of  bar  iron  is  owing  to  the 
process  of  fagotting  and  rolling,  by  which  it  is  made.  In  Mr. 
Bessemer*s  process  a  blast  of  air  is  blown  through  the  molten 
iron,  in  a  large  vessel  or  retort,  until  the  carbon  and  silicon  are 
oxidized  and  removed. 

Strength  and  toughness  in  bar  iron  are  indicated  by  a  fine, 
close,  and  uniform  fibrous  structure,  free  from  all  appearance  of 
crystallization,  with  a  clear,  bluish-gray  colour  and  silky  lustre 
on  a  torn  surfkce  where  the  fibres  are  shown. 

Plate  iron  of  the  best  kind  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  fibres 
crossing  each  other.     It  should  have  a  hard,  smooth  skin,  Bom^- 
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what  glossy,  and  when  broken,  should  show  perfect  uniformity  of 
structure,  and  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  spHt  into  layers. 

To  examine  the  internal  structure  of  irou,  whether  in  bars  or 
in  plates,  a  shoi-t  piece  may  be  notched  on  one  side,  near  the 
middle,  and  bent  double.  During  this  process  the  uncut  part 
should  not  break ;  and  if  the  iron  gives  way  at  all,  it  should  do 
so  by  splitting  aloug  the  fibres  near  the  bottom  of  the  notch. 
The  fitness  of  bar  iron  for  structures,  machines,  and  smith  work 
of  different  kinds,  is  tested  by  bending  and  punching  it  cold,  and 
by  punching  and  forging  it  hot,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it  shows 
any  signs  of  brittleness  either  when  cold  or  when  hot  (called 
"  cold-short"  and  "  red-short").* 

Malleable  iron  is  distinguished  by  the  property  of  welding :  two 
pieces,  if  raised  nearly  to  a  white  heat,  and  pressed  or  hammered 
firmly  together,  adhering  so  as  to  form  one  piece.  In  all  opera- 
tions of  which  welding  forms  a  part,  such  as  rolling  and  forging, 
it  is  essential  that  the  surfaces  to  be  welded  should  be  brought 
into  close  contact,  and  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from 
oxide  of  iron,  cinder,  and  all  foreign  matter. 

In  all  cases  in  which  several  bars  are  to  be  fagotted  and  ham- 
mered, or  rolled  into  one,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  "  piled"  or  built  together,  so  that  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  hammer  or  the  rollers  may  be  transmitted  through 
the  whole  mass.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  finished  bar,  plate,  or 
other  piece,  may  show  flaws,  marking  the  divisions  between  the 
bars  of  the  pile. 

Wrought  iron,  although  it  is  at  first  made  more  compact  and 
strong  by  reheating  and  hammering,  or  otherwise  working  it,  soon 
reaches  a  state  of  maximum  strength;  aft«r  which  all  reheating 
and  working  rapidly  make  it  weaker.  Good  bar  iron  has  in  gen- 
eral attained  its  maximum  strength ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  opera- 
tions of  forging  it,  whether  on  a  great  or  small  scale,  by  the 
steam-hammer  or  by  that  in  the  hand  of  the  blacksmith,  the 
desired  size  and  figure  ought  to  be  given  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  reheating  and  working. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  strength  of  all  pieces  of  forged 
iron  that  the  continuity  of  the  fibres  near  the  surface  should  be  as 
little  interrupted  as  possible;  in  other  words,  that  the  fibres  near 
the  surface  should  lie  in  layers  parallel  to  the  surface. t 

*  For  full  information  as  to  the  tests  to  which  iron  and  steel  are  subjected 
by  the  Admiralty  resnlations,  reference  may  be  made  to  Chapter  xviii  of  the 
Treatise  un  Shipbuilding,  by  E.  J.  Keed,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Chief  Constnictor  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

t  On  this  subject,  see  a  Paper  by  the  Author  of  this  work,  in  the  Proceed' 
ings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1843.  See  also  the  Transactions 
q/'tlie  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland  for  1862-63,  pages  37,  41,  43. 
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Another  important  principle  in  designing  pieces  of  forged  iron 
which  are  to  sustain  shocks  and  vibrations,  is  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  abrupt  variations  of  dimensions,  and  angular  figures, 
especially  those  with  re-entering  angles;  for  at  the  points  where 
such  abrnpt  variations  and  angles  occur,  fractures  are  apt  to 
commence.  If  two  parts  of  a  shaft,  for  example,  or  of  a  beam 
exposed  to  shocks  and  vibrations,  are  to  be  of  different  thicknesses, 
they  should  be  connected  by  means  of  curved  surfaces,  so  that  the 
change  of  thickness  may  take  place  gradually,  and  without  re- 
entering angles. 

392.  Steel  nnd  Sceeir  iroa. — Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  with 
from  0  5  to  1*5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  carbon.  These,  according 
to  most  authorities,  are  the  only  essential  constituents  of  steel. 

The  term  "steely  iron"  or  "semi-steel"  may  be  applied  to 
compounds  of  iron  with  less  than  0'5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  They 
are  intermediate  in  hardness  and  other  properties  between  steel 
and  malleable  iron. 

In  general  such  compounds  are  the  harder  and  the  stronger,  and 
also  the  more  easily  fusible,  the  more  carbon  they  contain.  Those 
kinds  which  contain  less  carbon,  though  weaker,  are  more  easily 
welded  and  forged,  and  from  their  greater  pliability,  are  the  fitter 
for  pieces  that  are  exposed  to  shocks. 

Impurities  of  different  kinds  affect  steel  injuriously  in  the  same 
way  with  iron. 

There  are  certain  foreign  substances  which  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  steel.  One  2,000th  part  of  its  weight  of  silicon  causes 
molten  steel  to  cool  and  solidify  without  bubbling  or  agitation ; 
but  a  larger  proportion  is  not  to  be  used,  as  it  would  make  the 
steel  brittle.  The  presence  of  manganese  in  the  iron,  or  its  intro- 
duction into  the  crucible  or  vessel  in  which  steel  is  made,  improves 
the  steel  by  increasing  its  toughness  and  making  it  easier  to  weld 
and  forge. 

Steel  is  distinguished  by  the  property  of  tempering;  that  is  to 
say,  it  can  be  hardened  by  sudden  cooling  from  a  high  tempemture, 
and  softened  by  gradual  cooling;  and  its  degree  of  hardness  or 
softness  can  be  regulated  with  precision  by  suitably  fixing  that 
temperature.  The  ordinary  practice  is,  to  bring  all  articles  of 
steel  to  a  high  degree  of  hardness  by  sudden  cooling,  and  then  to 
soften  them  more  or  less  by  raising  them  to  a  temperature  which 
is  the  higher  the  softer  the  articles  are  to  be  made,  and  letting 
them  cool  very  gradually.  The  elevation  of  temperature  previous 
to  the  annealing  or  gradual  cooling  is  produced  by  plunging  the 
articles  into  a  bath  of  a  fusible  metallic  alloy.  The  temperaure 
of  the  bath  ranges  from  430''  to  560°  Fahr. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  a  great  increase 
of  strength  is  produced  by  hardening  steel  in  oil. 
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Steel  is  made  by  various  processes,  which  have  of  late  become- 
very  numerous.  They  may  all  be  classed  under  two  heads — viz., 
adding  carbon  to  malleable  ii-on,  and  abstracting  carbon  fi-ora  cast 
iron.  The  former  class  of  processes,  though  the  more  complex, 
laborious,  and  expensive,  is  preferred  for  making  steel  for  cutting 
tools  and  other  fine  purposes,  because  of  its  being  easier  to  obtain 
malleable  iron  than  cast  iron  in  a  high  state  of  purity.  The  latter 
class  of  processes  is  well  adapted  for  making  great  masses  of  steel 
and  steely  iron  i-apidly  and  at  moderate  expense.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  made : — 

Blister  Steel  is  made  by  a  process  called  '^  cemerUcUion,'^  which 
consists  in  imbedding  bars  of  the  purest  wrought  iron  (such  as 
that  manufactured  by  charcoal  fmm  magnetic  iron  ore)  in  a  layer 
of  charcoal,  and  subjecting  them  for  several  days  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. Each  bar  absorbs  carbon,  and  its  surface  becomes 
converted  into  steel,  while  the  interior  is  in  a  condition  interme- 
diate between  steel  and  iron.  Cementation  may  also  be  performed 
by  exposing  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  a  current  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  at  a  high  temperature.  Cementation  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  surfaces  of  articles  of  malleable  iron,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  skin  or  coating  of  steel,  and  is  called  "  case- 
hardening  y 

Shear  Steel  is  made  by  breaking  bars  of  blister  steel  into  lengths, 
making  them  into  bundlas  or  fagots,  and  rolling  them  out  at  a 
welding  heat,  and  repeating  the  process  \mtil  a  near  approach  to 
uniformity  of  composition  and  texture  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
used  for  various  tools  and  cutting  implements. 

Cast  Steel  is  made  by  melting  bars  of  blister  steel  in  a  crucible, 
along  with  a  small  additional  quantity  of  carbon  (usually  in  the 
form  of  coal-tar)  and  some  manganese.  It  is  the  purest,  most 
uniform,  and  strongest  steel,  and  is  used  for  the  finest  cutting 


Another  process  for  making  cast  steel,  but  one  requiring  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  preceding,  is  to  melt  bars  of  the 
purest  malleable  iron  with  manganese,  and  with  the  whole 
quantity  of  carbon  required  in  order  to  form  steel.  The  quality 
of  the  steel,  as  to  hardness,  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of 
carbon.  A  sort  of  semi-steel,  or  steely  iron,  made  by  this  process, 
and  containing  a  small  proportion  of  carbon  only,  is  known  as 
homogeneous  metal. 

The  making  of  large  masses  of  steel  by  adding  the  proper 
ingredients  to  liquid  malleable  iron  has  been  much  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  Siemens's  regenerative  furnace,  which  enables  a  very 
high  temperature  to  be  kept  up,  with  an  ease  and  economy 
unknown  before. 
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Sted  macCe  by  the  air-blast  is  produced  from  molten  pig  iron  by 
Mr.  Be&semer's  process.  In  the  first  place,  the  carbon  is  removed 
by  the  air-blast,  so  that  the  vessel  is  full  of  pure  malleable  iron  in 
the  melted  state;  and  then  carbon  is  added  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion, along  ^ith  manganese  and  silicon.  The  usual  'vi^ay  of  adding 
the  carbon  is  by  running  into  the  vessel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a 
compound  called  "  spiegeleisen,"  consisting  of  highly  carbonized 
cast  iron  and  manganese.  The  steel  thus  produced  is  run  into 
large  ingots,  which  are  hammered  and  rolled  like  blooms  of 
wrought  iron. 

Pvddled  Steel  is  made  by  puddling  pig  iron,  and  stopping  the 
process  at  the  instant  when  the  proper  quantity  of  carbon  remains. 
The  bloom  is  shingled  and  rolled  like  bar  iron. 

The  broken  surface  of  a  piece  of  steel  shows  a  mass  of  very 
small  crystalline  grains,  finer  than  those  of  cast  iron.  Uniformity 
in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  grains  is  a  mark  of  good  steel ;  and 
the  smaller  they  are,  the  finer  and  the  harder  is  its  quality.  In 
fine  cast  steel  the  grains  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  separately  distin- 
guishable by  the  naked  eye ;  and  the  fracture  presents  a  smooth 
but  dull  surface,  of  an  uniform  slat«-gi"ay  colour. 

As  to  expansion  by  heat,  see  page  3  20. 

393.   Sireaglh  of  Wr«agkt  Iron  and  Steel. — The  numerical  results 

of  experiments  on  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  between  this  chapter  and  the  next. 

Wrought  iron,  like  fibrous  substances  in  general,  is  more  tena- 
cious along  than  across  the  fibres ;  and  its  tenacity,  or  resistance  to 
tearing  asunder,  is  greater  than  its  resistance  to  crushing,  except 
when  in  the  form  of  blocks  whose  lengths  are  less  than,  or  but 
little  greater  than,  their  diameters. 

The  ductility  of  wrought  iron  often  causes  it  to  yield  by  degrees 
to  a  load,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  strength  with  pre- 
cision. 

Wrought  iron  has  its  longitudinal  tenacity  considerably  in- 
creased by  rolling  and  wire-drawing;  so  that  the  smaller  sizes  of 
bars  are  on  the  whole  more  tenacious  than  the  larger;  and  iron 
wire  is  more  tenacious  still,  as  is  shown  in  the  Tables. 

Wrought  iron  is  weakened  by  too  frequent  reheating  and 
forging ;  so  that,  even  in  the  best  of  large  forgings,  the  tenacity  is 
only  about  three-fourths  of  that, of  the  bars  from  which  the  forgings 
were  made,  and  sometimes  even  less. 

The  strength  both  of  iron  and  steel  is  injured  by  the  action  of 
tools  which  overstrain  the  particles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
portion  of  material  which  they  remove,  and  especially  by  punch- 
ing. In  the  case  of  steel,  the  strength  lost  through  punching  is 
partially,  but  not  wholly,  restored  by  annealing.  The  drilling  of 
boles  has  no  such  weakening  effect 
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Plate  iron  is  somewhat  less  tenacious  crosswise  than  lengthwise; 
but  the  difference  ought  not  to  exceed  about  one-tenth. 

For  details  as  to  co-eificients  of  strength  in  iron  and  steel,  refer- 
ence roust  be  roade  to  the  tables  of  the  next  chapter;  but  the 
following  short  table  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  values  of  the 
vltimate  tenacity  which  ought  to  be  shown  by  really  good  bars  and 
plates  of  iron  and  steel,  fit  to  be  used  as  materials  in  making 
machinery: — 

Lbt.  on  the      ^H*H?^iSS 
Square  Inch.     ^J^^^^J^ 

Iron,  large  forgings, from  40,000  28 

to  50,000  35 

Iron  Plates,  lengthwise, fixjm  50,000  35 

to  60,000  42 
Do.        crosswise,  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  tenacity  lengthwise. 

Iron  Bars  and  Rods, fix)m  55,ooo  39 

to  65,000  46 

Do.,    rivet  iron,  at  least, 60,000  42 

Iron  Wire, 90,000  6^^ 

Mild  Steel, from  70,000  49 

to  90,000  63 

Hard  Steel, from  90,000  6^ 

to  110,000  77 

Hardest  Cast  Steel, 130,000  91 

It  is  highly  important  also  that  the  iron  and  steel  of  which 
pieces  exposed  to  shocks  and  vibrations  are  to  be  made  should 
jwssess  toughness;  and  this  may  be  tested  by  observing  in  what 
jyroportion  the  length  of  tlie  piece  is  increased  at  the  instant  be/ore 
breaking.  The  ultimate  elongation  of  really  good  and  tough 
specimens  of  ii*on  and  steel,  as  ascertained  in  Mr.  Kirkaldy's 
experiments,  was  nearly  as  follows,  in  fractions  of  the  onginal 
length : — 

Bar  Iron,  from 015    to  0*30 

Plate  Iron,  lengthwise,  from 0*04    to  0-17 

Do.         crosswise,  from 0*015  to  on 

Steel  Bars,  from 0*05    to  0*19 

Steel  Plates,  from 0-03    to  019 

394  PrcMrrntton  •f  Iron. — Continual  motion,  especially  of  a 
vibratory  kind,  tends  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  and  steel  ;• 
hence  most  of  the  moving  pieces  in  machinery  have  little  or  no 

♦  See  Mallet,  "On  the  Corrosion  of  Iron,"  in  the  Reports  of  the  British 
Association  for  1843  and  1849. 
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need  of  any  special  means  of  protection,  except  shelter  from  the 
weather  and  proper  care  in  keeping  them  dean.  But  the  frame- 
work of  machines  may  oflen  require  some  protection  against  cor- 
rosion. The  corrosion  of  iron  is  a  sort  of  slow  combustion,  during 
which  the  iron  combines  with  oxygen,  and  produces  rust  The 
ordinaiy  methods  of  preserving  iron  consist  principally  in  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  metal. 

Cast  iron  will  often  last  for  a  long  time  without  rusting,  if  care 
be  taken  not  to  injure  its  skin,  which  is  usually  coated  with  a  film 
of  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sand  of  the  mould  on  the  iron.  Chilled  surfaces  of  castings  are 
without  that  protection,  and  therefore  rust  more  rapidly. 

The  corrosion  of  ii-on  is  more  rapid  when  partly  wet  and  partly 
dry,  than  when  wholly  immersed  in  water  or  wholly  exposed  to 
the  air.  It  is  accelerated  by  impurities  in  water,  and  especially 
by  the  presence  of  decomposing  organic  matter  or  of  free  acid&  It 
is  also  accelerated  by  the  contact  of  iron  with  any  metal  which  is 
electro-negative  relatively  to  the  iron,  or,  in  other  words,  has  less 
affinity  for  oxygen  (such  as  copper),  or  with  the  rust  of  the  iron 
itself.  If  two  portions  of  a  mass  of  iron  are  in  different  condi- 
tions, so  that  one  has  less  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  other,  the 
contact  of  the  former  makes  the  latter  oxidate  more  rapidly.  In 
general,  hard  and  crystalline  iron  is  less  rapidly  oxidable  than 
ductile  and  fibrous  iron.  Cast  iron  and  steel  decompose  rapidly  in 
warm  or  impure  sea- water. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  ordinary  methods  of  preserving 
iron: — 

I.  Boiling  in  coal-tar,  especially  if  the  pieces  of  iron  have  first 
been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melting  lead. 

II.  Heating  the  pieces  of  iron  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
lead,  and  smearing  their  surfaces,  while  hot,  with  cold  linseed  oil, 
which  dries  and  forms  a  sort  of  varnish. 

III.  Painting  with  oil  paint,  which  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  The  linseed  oil  process  is  a  good  preparation  for  paint- 
ing. 

IV.  Coating  with  zinc,  commonly  called  "  galvanizing."  This 
is  efficient,  provided  it  is  not  exposed  to  acids  capable  of  dissolving 
the  zinc ;  but  it  is  destroyed  by  sulphunc  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
of  places  where  much  coal  is  burned.     It  lasts  well  at  sea. 

V.  Coating  with  tin,  applied  to  thin  sheet  iron. 

Section  II. — Of  Various  Metals  and  Alloys. 

395.  ztac— Tin— i<<!«4~€«ppcr. — ^These  are  the  metals  which, 
next  to  iron,  occur  most  frequently  in  machinery ;  but,  owing  to 
their  softness,  none  of  them  are  suited,  in  a  pure  state,  for  fi-ame- 
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work  or  for  nioTing  pieces.  It  is  by  compounding  them,  so  as  to 
form  alloys,  that  sufficient  hardness  is  obtained.  Zinc,  lead,  and 
copper  are  used  for  vessels  to  hold  liquids  which  would  corrode 
iron,  and  for  flexible  tubes;  zinc  and  tin,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  used  for  coating  iron,  to  preserve  it;  copper,  having  great 
tenacity  when  rolled  and  hammered,  is  used  for  making  boilers 
into  which  substances  are  to  be  introduced  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  iron,  or  be  injured  by  it;  also  for  making  rivets  for 
leather  driving-belts. 

As  to  the  heaviness  of  those  metals,  see  pages  327,  328;  as  to 
their  expansion  by  heat,  see  pages  326,  327 ;  as  to  their  strength, 
see  the  tables  of  the  next  chapter.  Their  melting  points  are  as 
follows  : — 

Falirenbeit.  CeDtignul& 

Tin, 426*  219* 

Lead, 630  332 

Zinc, about  700  about  370 

Copper, about  2550  about  1400 

396.  BMMse  mmd  Bnus  are  the  names  given  to  alloys  of  copper 
with  tin  and  with  zinc.  The  name  brasSy  in  common  language,  is 
applied  to  such  alloys  indiscriminately;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
bronze  is  the  proper  name  of  the  alloys  of  copper  with  tin ;  brass, 
that  of  the  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc. 

Bronze  is  at  least  equal  to  copper  in  tenacity,  and  is  consider- 
ably superior  in  hardness  and  resistance  to  crushing.  Brass  is 
inferior  to  copper  in  strength.  Both  bronze  and  brass  make  good 
castings,  which  quality  is  not  possessed  by  copper. 

These  properties  render  bronze  and  brass  (and  especially  bronze, 
where  strength  is  required)  suitable  both  for  framework  and  for 
moving  pieces  in  machinery. 

Bronze  is  used,  in  particular,  for  the  bushes  or  bearings  of  rotat- 
ing shafts,  because  it  has  the  hardness  i*equisite  for  durability,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  not  so  hard  and  dui-able  as  iron.  This  latter 
quality  ensures  that  the  shaft  shall  not  be  worn  by  the  bearing, 
but  the  bearing  by  the  shaft. 

As  zinc  is  cheaper  than  tin,  alloys  of  copper  with  zinc  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  of  copper  with  tin  in  those  cases  in  which  strength 
and  durability  are  of  secondary  importance. 

The  following  general  principle  should  be  observed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  alloys  whatsoever,  as  being  essential  to  the  soundness^ 
strength,  and  durability  of  the  compound  metal : — The  quaiUUies 
of  the  constituents  should  bear  definite  cUomic  proportions  to  eadh 
otlter. 

For  example,  the  chemical  equivalents  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
lead  bear  to  each  other  the  following  proportions  : — 
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Copper.                      Tin.                       Zine. 
63.5       118       65.2       207 

and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined  in  any  alloy  should 
be  expressed  by  multiples  of  those  numbers. 

When  this  rule  is  not  observed,  the  metal  produced  is  not  a 
homogeneous  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  different 
compounds  in  irregular  masses,  shown  by  a  mottled  appearance 
when  broken;  and  those  masses  being  different  in  expansibility 
and  elasticity,  tend  to  separate  from  each  other ;  and  being  different 
in  chemical  composition,  they  produce  electric  circuits  and  promote 
corrosion.  ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  useful  alloys  of  copper  with 
tin  and  zinc  : — 

Co)ipoeiTi<»r. 
Br  EQiTiyAuuna      Br  Wk6ht. 

'  *  >   '  *  *  Allots  o»  Gopfxk  wire  Tnr. 

Copper.      Tin.       Copper.      Tin. 

12         I        762     118      Very  hard  bronze. 

14         I        889     118      Hard  bronze  for  machinery  bearings. 

,^         ,  ic         o    (  Bronze,  or  ffun-metal :  contracts  in  co©l- 

10         I      1016     118   {-2^-1.        1^-  •  X     1 

I      mg  from  its  melting  point,  li^^. 

18         I       II 43     118      BroDze  somewhat  softer. 

20         I       1270     118      Soft  bronze  for  toothed  wheels,  tfec. 


CoMPoainojr. 
Br  Equivalsxts.       Br  Wkiobt. 


Allots  ov  Cofpxb  with  Zivc. 


Copper.     Zinc.    Copper.       Zina 

4         I       254       65.2     Malleable  brass. 

6k      ( Or6dn&ry  brass:    melting   point,  1869* 
•  1      Fahr.  :  contracts  in  cooling,  A- 

,^«  -    ^^      f  Yellow  metal  for  sheathing  and  fasten- 

3  2       190.5  130.4  <       .  r    u- 

o  y    o    o    ^  ^      jjjgg  Qf  ships. 

I   c  6  /  Spelter-solder,  for  brazing   copper  and 

4  3        54       95*     1      iron. 

Various  alloys  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  are  used  in  machinery^ 
and  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  true  bronze,  produced  by 
substituting  one  or  two  equivalents  of  zinc  for  tin.  They  are  less 
expensive  than  true  bronze,  but  not  so  tough. 

397.  Other  Alloys. — ^The  strongest  of  all  alloys  yet  known  is 
Aluminium  Bronze,  as  a  reference  to  the  tables  of  the  sti^ength  of 
metals  will  show.  Different  sorts  contain  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  aluminium,  and  from  95  to  90  per  cent,  of  copper;  and  if  31*5 
be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  copper,  and  13-7  as  that  of  aluminium, 
their  atomic  constitution  is  probably  from  8  to  4  equivalents  of 
copper  to  1  equivalent  of  aluminium. 
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Alloys  of  copper  with  lead,  called  pot-metal^  are  used  for  cocks 
and  valves  where  strength  is  uniinportant ;  but  they  are  weak  and 
brittle ;  and  in  bronze  for  bearings,  lead  is  an  adulteratiou. 

Sq/l  Metal,  or  Babbitts  Metal,  consists  of  50  parts  of  tin,  1  of 
copper,  and  5  of  antimony.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
metallic  grease.  It  is  used  to  make  bearings  for  heavily  loaded 
shaftA,  in  the  following  way : — A  bronze  or  cast-iron  bush  is  pre- 
pared, with  a  recess  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  its  bearing- 
surface,  bounded  at  the  ends  by  ledges,  to  prevent  the  soft  metal 
from  escaping;  the  soft  metal  in  a  melted  state  is  nm  into  that 
recess,  either  round  a  core  of  the  sba|)e  and  size  of  the  journal  or 
round  the  journal  itself. 

Soft  Solder,  used  for  soldering  tin-plate,  when  of  the  best 
quality,  is  a  compoimd  of  4  equivalents  of  tin  to  1  of  lead;  or  by 
weight,  very  nearly  2  pai-ts  of  tin  to  1  of  lead.  It  melts  at  360° 
Fahr.     Its  ultimate  tenacity  is  about  7,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Section  III. — Of  some  Stony  Materials. 

398.  8c«Me  BeariMss  fmw  Shafts  have  occasionally  been  used.  The 
natural  stones  fit  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  are  wholly  free 
from  grittiness,  and  are  somewhat  inferior  in  hardness  to  iron; 
such  as  gypsum,  pure  clay  slate,  pure  compact  limestone  and 
marble,  and  silicate  of  magnesia,  or  soapstone,  the  last  being  the 
best  Stones  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  such  as  sandstone, 
sandy  limestones  and  slates,  <!i:c.,  are  not  suitable.  A  material 
called  adamas  is  sometimes  used  for  bearings :  it  consists  of  silicate 
of  magnesia  ground,  calcined,  moulded  by  hydraulic  pressure  into 
blocks  of  suitable  figures,  and  baked.  The  advantage  of  silicate  of 
magnesia  consists  in  its  combining  a  certain  greasiness  of  surface 
with  a  degree  of  hardness  sufficient  for  durability. 

Section  IV.— 0/  Wood  and  oilier  Organic  Materials. 

399.  siraciMre  •f  w—^. — Wood  is  the  material  of  trees  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  that  class  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
which  the  stem  grows  by  the  formation  of  successive  layers  of 
wood  all  over  its  external  surface,  and  is  therefore  said  by  botanists 
to  be  exogenous. 

The  tissues  of  which  wood  consists  ai*e  distinguished  into  two 
kinds — cellular  tissue,  consisting  of  clusters  of  minute  cells;  and 
vascular  tissue,  or  woody  fibre,  consisting  of  bundles  of  slender 
tubes,  the  latter  being  distinguished  fram  the  former  by  its  fibrous 
appearance.  The  difference,  however,  between  those  two  kinds  of 
tissue,  although  very  distinct  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  is 
really  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind;  for  the  fibres  or  tubes  of 
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vascular  tissue  are  simply  very  much  eloDgated  cells,  tapering  to 
points  at  the  ends,  and  breaking  joint  with  each  other. 

The  tenacity  of  wood  when  strained  along  the  grain  depends  on 
the  tenacity  of  the  walls  of  those  tubes  or  fibi'es;  the  tenacity  of 
wood  when  strained  across  the  grain  depends  on  the  adhesion  of 
the  sides  of  the  tubes  and  cells  to  each  other.  Examples  of  the 
difference  of  strength  in  those  different  directions  are  given  in  the 
tables. 

When  a  woody  stem  is  cut  across,  the  cellular  and  vascular 
tissues  are  seen  to  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  the  middle  of  the  stem  is  the  pitlt,  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
inclosed  in  the  medullary  sheath,  which  consists  of  vascular  tissue 
of  a  particular  kind.  From  the  pith  there  extend,  radiating 
outwards  to  the  bark,  thin  partitions  of  cellular  tissue,  called 
medullar^/  rays;  between  these,  additional  medullary  rays  extend 
inwards  from  the  bark,  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  without 
peneti-ating  to  the  pith. 

When  the  medullary  rays  are  large  and  distinct,  as  in  oak,  they 
are  called  "  silver  grainy 

Between  the  medullaiy  rays  lie  bundles  of  vascular  tissue,  forming 
the  woody  fibre,  antinged  in  nearly  concentric  rings  or  layers  roimd 
the  pith.  In  most  cases  each  ring  is  the  result  of  a  year's  growth 
of  the  tree.  These  lings  are  traversed  radially  by  the  medullary 
rays.  The  boundary  between  two  successive  rings  is  marked  more 
or  less  distinctly  by  a  greater  degree  of  porosity,  and  by  a  difference 
of  hardness  and  colour. 

The  rings  are  usually  thicker  at  that  side  of  the  tree  which  has  had 
most  air  and  sunshine,  so  that  the  pith  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre. 

The  wood  of  the  entire  stem  may  be  distingiiished  into  two 
parts— the  outer  and  younger  portion,  called  ^^  sap-wood^*  being 
softer,  weaker,  and  less  compact,  and  sometimes  lighter  in  colour 
than  the  inner  and  older  portion,  called  "  heart-ioood,"  The  heart- 
wood  is  alone  to  be  employed  in  those  structures  and  machines  in 
which  strength  and  durability  are  required. 

The  number  of  rings  of  sap-wood  ranges  from  five  to  forty  and 
upwards  in  different  sorts  of  wood,  and  is  greatest  in  trees  of  the 
pine  and  fir  kind. 

The  structiire  of  a  brancli  is  similar  to  that  of  the  trunk  from 
which  it  springs,  except  as  regards  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
annual  rings,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  age.  A  branch 
becomes  partially  imbedded  in  those  layers  of  the  trunk  which  are 
formed  after  the  time  of  its  first  sprouting;  it  causes  a  perforation 
in  those  layers,  accompanied  by  distortion  of  the  fibres,  and  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  a  knot,  (On  various  matters  mentioned  in 
this  Article,  see  Balfour's  Manual  of  Botany,  Part  I.,  chapters 
i  and  ii.) 

2h 
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400.  Cto— lacii—  •r  w—d. — For  mechanical  purposes,  trees  may 
be  classed  acoordiDg  to  the  structure  of  the  wood ;  and  upon  a  com- 
parison of  that  structure  in  different  kinds  of  trees,  a  division  into 
two  great  classes  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  exactly  corresponds* 
with  a  botanical  division,  .viz. : — 

Pine- Wood,  <k)m  prising  all  timber  trees  belonging  to  the  coni- 
ferous order;  and 

Leap- Wood,  comprising  all  other  timber  trees. 

Beyond  this  primary  division,  the  place  of  a  tree  in  the  botanical 
system  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  structure  of  its  timber. 

In  the  following  table  those  two  great  classes  are  subdivided 
according  to  a  system  proposed  by  Tredgold,  founded,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  greater  or  less  distinctness  of  the  medullary  rays : — 

Class  I. — Pine- Wood.     (Natural  order  Coniferce,) 

Examples:  Pine,  Fir,  Larch,  Cowrie,  Yew,  Cedar, 
Juniper,  Cypress,  &c 

Class  IL — Leaf- Wood.     (Non-coniferous  trees.) 

Dwidon  L — With  distinct  large  medullary  rays. 

(The  ti*ees  in  this  division  form  part  of  the 
natural  order  AvfieTdacece.) 

Subdivision  1. — Annual  rings  distinct. 
Example :  Oak. 

Svhdivision  2. — Annual  rings  indistinct. 

Examples  :  Beech,  Plane,  Sycamore,  &c 

Division  2. — ^Without  distinct  large  medullary  raya 

Subdivision  1. — Annual  rings  distinct. 
Examples  :  Chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  &c 

Subdivision  2. — Annual  rings  indistinct. 

Examples :  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Box,  Teak,  Ghneen- 
heart,  Mora,  Lignum-vitje,  <fec. 

The  chief  practical  bearings  of  the  foregoing  classification  are 
as  follows : — 

Fine-foood,  or  coniferous  timber,  in  most  cases  contains  turpen- 
tina  It  is  distinguished  by  straightness  in  the  fibre  and  regularity 
in  the  figure  of  the  trees;  qualities  favourable  to  its  use  for  long 
pieces  in  framework.  At  the  same  time,  the  lateral  adhesion  of 
the  fibres  is  small,  so  that  it  is  much  more  easily  shorn  and  split 
along  the  grain,  or  torn  asunder  across  the  grain,  than  leaf- wood; 
and  is  therefore  less  fitted  to  resist  thrust  or  shearing  stress,  or 
any  kind  of  stress  that  does  not  act  along  the  fibres.  Even  the 
toughest  kinds  of  pine-wood  are  easily  wrought;  and  this  quality, 
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combined  with  lightness  and  stifiness,  makes  certain  kinds,  snch 
as  deal,  specially  well  snited  for  making  patterns  for  large  castings. 
A  peculiar  characteristic  of  pine-wood  (but  one  which  requires 
the  microscope  to  make  it  yisible)  is  that  of  having  the  vascular 
tissue  "punctated;"  that  is  to  say, 'there  are  small  lenticular 
hollows  in  the  sides  of  the  tubular  fibres.  This  structure  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  smallness  of  the  lateral  adhesion  of 
those  fibres  to  each  other.  Pine-wood  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to 
leaf-wood  for  works  of  carpentry  and  machinery  in  exposed 
sitiiations;  because  the  strong  kinds  (as  pine  and  fir)  are  deficient 
in  durability;  and  the  durable  kinds  (as  cedar  and  cypress)  are 
deficient  in  strength. 

In  Leaf-wood,  or  non-coniferous  timber,  there  is  no  turpentine. 
The  degree  of  distinctness  with  which  the  structure  is  seen,  whether 
as  regards  medullary  rays  or  annual  rings,  depends  on  the  degree 
of  diflerence  of  texture  of  diflferent  parts  of  the  wood.  Such 
difierence  tends  to  produce  unequal  shrinking  in  drying;  and 
consequently  those  kinds  of  wood  in  which  the  medullary  rays  and 
the  annual  rings  are  distinctly  marked,  are  more  liable  to  warp 
than  those  in  which  the  texture  is  more  uniform.  At  the  same 
time,  the  former  kinds  of  wood  are,  on  the  whole,  the  more 
flexible,  and  in  many  cases  are  very  tough  and  strong,  which 
qualities  make  them  suitable  for  pieces  that  have  to  bear  shocks. 

401.  Appcaraace  m€  G—d  Tiaibcr. — ^There  are  certain  appear- 
ances which  are  characteristic  of  strong  and  durable  wood,  to  what 
class  soever  it  belongs.  In  the  same  species  of  wood,  that  specimen 
will  in  general  be  the  strongest  and  the  most  durable  which  has 
grown  the  slowest,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  the  annual 
rings. 

The  cellular  tissue,  as  seen  in  the  medullary  rays  (when  visible)^ 
should  be  hard  and  compact 

The  vascular  or  fibrous  tissue  should  adhere  firmly  together,  and 
should  show  no  woolliness  at  a  freshly-cut  surfiice;  nor  should  it 
clog  the  teeth  of  the  saw  with  loose  fibres. 

If  the  wood  is  coloured,  darkness  of  colour  is  in  general  a  sign 
of  strength  and  durability. 

The  freshly-cut  surface  of  the  wood  should  be  firm  and  shining, 
and  should  have  somewhat  of  a  translucent  appearance.  A  dull, 
chalky  appearance  is  a  sign  of  bad  timber. 

In  wood  of  a  given  species,  the  heavier  specimens  are  in  general 
the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting. 

Amongst  resinous  woods,  those  which  have  least  resin  in  their 
pores,  and,  amongst  non-resinous  woods,  those  which  have  least 
sap  or  gum  in  Uiem,  are  in  general  the  strongest  and  most  last- 
ing. 

Timber  should  be  free  from  such  blemishes  as  *'  clefts/'  or  cracks 
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radiating  from  the  centre;  '' cup-shakeB,**  or  cracks  which  partially 
separate  one  annual  layer  from  another;  '<  upsets,"  where  the  fibres 
have  been  crippled  by  compression ;  "  rind-galls,"  or  wounds  in  a 
layer  of  the  wood,  which  have  been  covered  and  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  subsequent  layers  over  them;  and  hollows,  or  spongy 
places,  in  the  centre  or  elsewhere,  indicating  the  commencement  of 
decay. 

402.  Bxaaipies  •f  piMe-w*«A. — The  following  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  timber  of  this  class : — 

L  Pine  timber  is  the  wood  of  various  species  of  the  genus 
FinuSf  the  best  being  that  of  the  Red  Pine,  or  Scottish  Fir  {Pintu 
Sf/lve8tri8)f  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe.  This  wood  is  stiff, 
strong,  and  straight-grained,  and  well  suited  for  large  framing. 

Pine  timber  is  also  obtained  from  various  other  species,  chiefly 
North  American,  of  which  the  best  are  the  Yellow  Pine  {Pinus 
variabilis)  and  White  Pine  {Pinus  Strobus).  It  is  softer  and  less 
durable  than  the  Red  Pine  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  lighter,  and 
can  be  had  in  larger  logs. 

Timber  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  best  kinds  of  pine  is 
produced  by  the  Kauri  or  Cowrie  of  New  Zealand  {Dammara 
Australia), 

II.  White  Fir,  or  Deal  timber  of  the  best  kind,  is  the  wood  of 
the  Spruce  Fir  {Abies  excelsa),  grown  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

This  is  an  excellent  kind  of  timber  for  light  framing  and  joiners' 
work,  and  is  specially  well  suited  for  making  patterns  of  machinery. 

Amongst  other  kinds  of  spruce  fir  applied  to  the  same  purposes 
are  the  North  American  White  Spruce  {Abies  alba),  and  Black 
Spruce  {Abies  nigra). 

403.  EnuMples  •f  F<€Ml^W««dl  wllk  I^rse  Bars. — I.   Oak  timber 

belongs  to  the  first  subdivision  of  Tredgold's  system.  It  is  the 
strongest,  toughest,  and  most  lasting  of  those  grown  in  temperate 
climates,  and  is  well  suited  for  framing  in  which  strength,  tough- 
ness, and  durability  are  requii*ed ;  but  it  has  in  general  the  defect, 
which  is  a  serious  one  as  regards  machineiy,  of  being  subject  to 
warp.  It  is  obtained  from  various  species  or  varieties  of  the 
botanical  genus  Qtiercus, 

The  wood  of  the  oak  contains  gallic  acid,  which  contributes  to 
the  durability  of  the  timber,  but  corrodes  iron.  Metal  fastenings 
for  oak  should  therefore  be  of  copper,  or  its  alloys;  or,  if  of  iron, 
they  should  be  well  coated  with  zinc. 

The  following  are  examples  of  trees  belonging  to  Tredgold*8 
second  subdivision : — 

II.  Beech  {Fagus  sylvatica),  common  in  Europe. 

III.  American  Plane  {PlcUanus  ocddenUUis),  common  in  North 
America. 

lY.  Sycamore  {Acer  psettdo-pkUanus),  also  called  Great  Mapble, 
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and  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  Plane;  common  in 
Western  Europe. 

All  these  afford  compact  wood  of  uniform  texture.  They  are 
valuable  for  blocks  which  have  to  resist  a  crushing  force.  They  last 
well  when  constantly  wet  (especially  beech),  but  when  alternately 
wet  and  dry  they  decay  rapidly. 

404.  EsMMpies  •fi^emf'W—d  w1Ui«mc  liaise  Rar^ — ^The  examples 
of  timber  in  this  Article  belong  to  the  first  subdivision  of  the 
second  division  according  to  Tredgold^s  system,  having  no  large 
distinct  medullary  rays,  and  having  the  divisions  between  the 
annual  rings  distinctly  marked  by  a  more  porous  structure.  They 
are  in  general  strong,  but  flexible;  and  therefore,  in  machinery, 
they  are  suitable  for  pieces  in  which  the  power  of  bearing  shocks 
is  of  more  importance  than  rigidity. 

I.  The  Ash  (Fraxinus  eaxdsior)  furnishes  timber  whose  tough- 
ness and  flexibility  render  it  superior  to  that  of  all  other  European 
trees  for  making  handles  of  tools,  shafts  of  carnages,  spokes  oi 
wooden  wheels,  and  the  like;  but  which  is  not  sufficieutly  stiff  and 
durable  to  be  used  in  framing. 

II.  The  common  Elm  {Ulmus  campestrie)  and  smooth-leaved 
Elm  {Ulmus  glabra)  yield  timber  which  is  very  durable  when 
constantly  wet,  but  not  when  alternately  wet  and  dry.  Its  strength 
across  the  grain,  and  its  resistance  to  crushing,  are  comparatively 
great;  and  these  properties  render  it  useful  for  some  parts  of 
mechanism,  such  as  cogs  of  wheels  and  shells  of  ships*  blocks. 
There  are  other  European  species  of  elm,  such  as  the  Wych  Elm 
{Ulmus  morUana);  but  their  timber  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  two 
species  named. 

A  North  American  species,  the  Rock  Elm,  is  said  to  be  not  only 
durable  under  water,  but  straight-grained  and  tougli,  so  as  to  be 
well  suited  for  framing. 

405.  Bxaaiples  •f  E»9mf»W—d  wlCh«Ht  IjMrge  Hmju  c«BttBMed. — 
The  kinds  of  timber  mentioned  in  this  Article  are  examples  of  the 
second  subdivision  of  Tredgold*s  second  division,  having  no  large 
distinct  medullary  rays,  and  no  distinct  difference  of  compactness 
in  the  rings.  This  uniformity  of  sti-ucture  is  accompanied  by 
comparative  freedom  from  warping;  and  hence  this  subdivision 
contains  various  sorts  of  wood  which  are  specially  well  adapted 
both  for  framing  and  for  moving  pieces  in  machinery,  where  ac- 
curacy and  constancy  of  form  are  required. 

I.  Mahogany  (Swietenia  Maha^oni)  is  produced  in  Central 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands---that  of  the  former  region 
being  commonly  known  as  *'  Bay  Mahogany ;"  that  of  the  latter,  as 
"  Spanish  Mahogany."  When  of  good  quality,  it  is  very  straight- 
grained,  very  strong  in  all  directions  (though  easily  split  along  the 
grain),  very  durable,  and  preserves  its  shape  under  varying  circum- 
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sfcanoes  as  to  heat  and  moisture,  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
timber  which  can  be  procured  in  equal  abundance.  Mahogany 
varies  much  in  quality;  bay  mahogany  being  in  general  superior  to 
Spanish  mahogany  in  strength,  stiffness,  and  durability,  and  in  the 
size  of  the  logs,  which  are  fh>m  24  to  48  inches  square.  Bay 
mahogany  of  good  quality  is  probably  the  best  of  all  timber  for  the 
framing  of  machinery.  Spanish  mahogany  is  the  more  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  purposes.  Spanish  mahogany  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  white  chalky  substance  in  its  pores,  those  of 
bay  mahogany  being  empty. 

II.  LiQKUM-viTJe  {Gumacum  officinale)  is  produced  in  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  remarkable  for  heaviness,  compactness,  tough- 
ness, and  hardness,  and  for  the  property  of  resisting  a  crushing 
force  with  nearly  equal  strength  across  and  along  the  grain — a 
property  which  makes  it  specially  useful  for  rollers,  sheaves,  and 
other  moving  pieces  in  mechanism.  In  converting  logs  into 
sheaves,  the  direction  of  the  fibre  of  the  timber  is  pai-allel  to  the 
axis  of  the  sheave.  The  heart-wood  is  yellowish-green,  the  sap- 
wood  greenish-yellow ;  and  it  is  consider^  advisable,  in  cutting  it 
into  pieces  suitable  for  sheaves,  to  leave  a  ring  of  sap-wood  all 
round  the  heart-wood,  which  is  thus  protected  against  too  rapid 
drying,  and  prevented  from  splitting. 

Properties  similar  to  those  of  Lignum-vitsB  are  possessed  by  Box- 
wood {Buxua  aempervirens),  Ebony  {Brya  ebenns,  and  other  genera 
and  species),  Ironwood  {Meaita  Nagdha),  and  various  other  woods, 
chiefly  tropical 

The  same  subdivision  embraces  various  kinds  of  timber  grown 
in  tropical  climates,  which  are  highly  valued  for  shipbuilding  pur- 
poses, and  which  would  be  suitable  also  for  the  framing  of  machines 
— such  as  the  Teak  (Tectona  gnmdis)  and  Saul  {Slwrea  robusta)  of 
India,  and  the  Greenheart  {Nectandra  Eodicei),  Mora  {Mara  ex- 
odsa),  and  Sabicu  {Accuda  proximo)  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

406.  SeaMMiMg. — Seasoning  timber  consists  in  expelling,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  moisture  which  is  contained  in  its  pores. 

Natural  Seasoning  is  performed  simply  by  exposing  the  timber 
fireely  to  the  air  in  a  dry  place,  sheltered,  if  possible,  from  sun- 
shine and  high  winds.  The  seasoning  yard  should  be  paved  and 
well  drained,  and  the  timber  supported  on  stone  or  cast-iron 
bearers,  and  piled  so  as  to  admit  of  the  free  circulation  of  air  over 
all  the  siufaces  of  the  pieces. 

Natural  seasoning  to  fit  timber  for  carpenters'  work,  usually 
Occupies  about  two  years;  for  joiners'  work  and  machinery,  about 
four  years;  but  much  longer  periods  are  sometimes  employed. 

To  steep  timber  in  water  for  a  fortnight  after  felling  it,  extracts 
l)art  of  the  sap,  and  makes  the  drying  process  more  rapid. 
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Art^icial  Seasoning  consists  in  drying  the  timber  in  an  oven  by 
means  of  a  current  of  hot  air.  It  occupies  from  seven  to  nine 
days  for  each  inch  of  the  thickness  of  the  piece  of  timber. 

In  the  course  of  drying,  timber  loses  weight  and  shrinks  in  its 
transverse  dimensions.  The  loss  of  weight  ranges  in  different 
examples  from  6  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent;  and  the  transverse 
shiinking  from  2  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  the  most  common  rate 
being  3  per  cent  The  sorts  of  wood  which  shrink  most  in 
drying  are  the  most  subject  to  warp. 

407.   IDurahhlHjf  Dccart  nnd    Preaerratton  •f  W«Mk — All    kinds 

of  timber  are  more  lasting  when  kept  constantly  dry,  and  at  the 
same  time  freely  ventilated. 

Timber  kept  constantly  wet  is  softened  and  weakened;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  decay.  Various  kinds  of  timber,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  such  as  greenheari^  elm  and 
beech,  possess  great  durability  in  that  condition. 

The  situation  which  is  least  favourable  to  the  duration  of  timber 
is  that  of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  or  of  a  slight  degree  of 
moisture,  especially  if  accompanied  by  heat  and  confined  air. 

Timber  exposed  to  confined  air  alone,  without  the  presence  of 
any  considerable  quantity  of  moistui*e,  decays  by  "  dry  roi"  wldch 
is  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  and  finally  converts  the 
wood  into  a  fine  powder. 

Amongst  the  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  wood,  are  good 
seasoning  and  the  free  circulation  of  air. 

Protection  against  moisture  is  afibrded  by  oil  paint,  provided 
that  the  timber  is  perfectly  dry  when  fii-st  painted^  and  that  the 
paint  is  renewed  from  time  to  time.  A  coating  of  pitch  or  tar 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Protection  against  the  dry  rot  may  be  obtained  by  satuititing 
the  timber  with  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  ii"on, 
sulphate  of  copper,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  chloride  of  zina 

Timber  is  protected  against  wet  rot,  dry  rot,  and  white  ants,  by 
saturation  with  the  liquid  called  commercially  '^  creowte,"  which  is 
a  kind  of  pitch  oiL 

408.  0treMctk  •r  TiaiWr. — Amongst  different  specimens  of 
timber  of  the  same  species,  those  which  are  most  dense  in  the  dry 
state  are  in  general  also  the  strongest 

Tables  of  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  strength  of  different 
kinds  of  timber,  strained  in  various  ways,  are  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  following  are  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  strength  of  timber  is  exerted : — 

I.  The  Tenacity  along  tJie  grain,  depending,  as  it  does,  on 
the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  of  the  vascular  tissue,  is  on  the  whole 
greatest  in  those  kinds  and  pieces  of  wood  in  whidi  those  fibres 
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are  straightest  and  most  distiDctly  marked.  It  is  not  materially 
aflected  by  tempomry  wetness  of  the  timber,  but  is  diminished 
by  long-continued  saturation  with  water,  and  by  steaming  and 
boiling. 

The  Tenacity  across  Uie  graitiy  depending  chiefly  on  the  lateral 
adhesion  of  the  fibres,  is  always  considerably  less  than  the  tenacity 
along  the  grain,  and  is  diminished  by  wetness  and  increased  by 
dryness.  Very  few  exact  experiments  have  been  made  upon  it 
Its  smallness  in  pine-wood  as  compared  with  leaf-wood  forms  a 
marked  distinction  between  those  two  classes  of  timber,  the  pro- 
portion which  it  bears  to  the  tenacity  along  the  grain  ha\'ing  been 
found  to  be,  by  some  experiments — 

In  pine- wood,  from  l-20th  to  1-lOth. 

In  leaf-wood,  from  l-6th  to  l-4th  and  upwarda 

II.  The  Resistance  to  Sfiearing^  by  sliding  of  the  fibres  on  each 
other,  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  with  the  tenacity  across  the 
grain. 

III.  The  Resistance  to  Crushing  along  the  grain,  depending,  as 
it  does,  on  the  resistance  of  the  fibi^es  to  being  crippled,  or  **  upset," 
and  split  asunder,  is  greatest  when  their  lateral  adhesion  is  greatest, 
and  was  found  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to  be  nearly  twice  as  great  for 
dry  timber  as  for  the  same  timber  in  the  green  state.  In  most 
kinds  of  timber,  when  dry,  it  ranges  from  oue-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  tenacity. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  crushing  of  timber  across 
the  grain,  which  takes  place  by  a  sort  of  Hliearing;  but  they  have 
not  led  to  any  precise  result,  except  that  timber  in  general  is  both 
more  compressible  and  weaker  against  a  transverse  than  against  a 
longitudinal  pressure;  and  consequently,  that  intense  transverse 
compression  of  pieces  of  timber  ought  to  be  avoided.  Certain 
special  kinds  of  timber  are  valued  for  the  property  of  resisting 
compression  across  the  grain  welL  Of  these  the  most  generally 
used  is  lignum-vitse,  already  mentioned  in  Article  405,  page  470. 

IV.  The  Modulus  of  Rupture  of  timber,  which  expresses  its 
resistance  to  cross-breaking,  is  usually  somewhat  less  than  its  tenacity; 
but  seldom  much  less. 

409.  iJw  •r  Vf—4^  In  machiMerr* — The  following  tabular  ar- 
rangement of  the  more  oixlinaiy  kinds  of  wood,  according  to  the 
purposes  in  machineiy  to  which  they  are  applicable,  is  principally 
based  on  a  similar  table  given  by  Holtzapffel  in  his  ti-eatise  ou 
Medianical  Manipulation. 

Framework. 

Strong,  stiff,  durable,  and  ^.-ee  from  warping. 
Mahogany. 
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Strong  longitudinally,  stiff,  and  straigbt-grained. 

Strong,  tough,  and  durable. 
Oak,  Teak,  Saul 

Tougb  and  pliable. 
Ash. 

Strong  against  pressure. 

Elm  (durable  when  wet),  Beecn. 

Levers  and  Connectino-Rods. 
Strong  and  stiff. 

Pine,  Deal,  Mahogany. 

Strong  and  tougb. 
Oak,  Teak. 

Tough  and  pliable. 

Ash,  Hazel,  Hickory,  Lancewood. 

Pulleys,  Sheayes,  Rollers. 

Lignum-vitae,  Box,  Mahogany. 
Bearings  for  Shafts. 

Box,  Beech,  Holly,  Lignum-vitae,  Elra. 

When  wood  is  used  for  bearings,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  should  be 
exposed  to  the  pressure. 

Coos. 

Crabtree,  Hornbeam,  Locust,  Beech. 
Patterns. 

Deal,  Mahogany,  Pine,  Alder. 

In  machinery  whose  speed  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  changed  or 
checked,  it  is  often  useful  to  make  some  of  the  parts  which  tmns^ 
mit  the  motion  of  wood,  although  the  whole  of  the  remainder  may 
be  of  iron;  the  object  being  that  the  wood,  by  yielding  to  a  shock, 
may  prevent  it  from  damaging  the  iron  ;  and  also  that  in  the  event 
of  breakage  occuiiing,  it  may  take  place  in  the  wooden  parts,  which 
can  be  replaced  more  easily  and  at  less  cost  than  the  iron  parts. 

For  example,  the  great  spur  fly-wheel  by  means  of  which  a 
steam  engine  or  a  water-wheel  drives  the  machinery  of  a  mill  is 
very  geneiuUy  a  mortise-wheel;  that  is  to  say,  a  cast-iron  wheel 
with  rectangular  sockets  called  mortises  in  its  rim,  into  which  are 
fitted  wooden  teeth  called  cogs.  The  pinion  which  those  teeth 
drive  is  wholly  of  cast  iron.  Wooden  cogs  are  made  double  the 
thickness  of  cast-iron  teeth  that  have  to  bear  the  same  pressui'e. 

Another  instance  of  the  application  of  the  same  principle  is  wheb^ 
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in  a  steam  eogine  that  drives  an  iron  rolling  mill,  the  middle  part 
of  the  thickness  of  the  connecting-rod,  which  transmits  thrust,  is 
made  of  wood,  the  tension  l)eing  transmitted  by  means  of  a 
wrought-iron  strap. 

409  A.  Pasteb«ard,  composed  of  layers  of  paper  perpendicular  to 
the  pressure,  is  sometimes  used  for  bearings  of  shatts. 

410.   Organic  IVIxUerlaU  for  Bands,  Iicalher,  Ontla-Perclui*  Indian 

Bnbber,  Chiton.  Flax,  and  Bemp. — I.  LeatJier  Bells. — The  ordinary 
material  for  driving-belts  in  machinery  is  ox-leather  from  the 
back  of  the  animal.  It  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  thickness,  ranging 
from  i  to  j;  of  an  inch  (from  4  to  6  millimetres).  It  is  to  be  had 
in  pieces  up  to  4^  or  5  feet  long,  and  about  8  inches  broad.  The 
several  lengths  of  leather  of  which  a  belt  is  made  are  spliced  and 
cemented  together,  and  fastened  to  each  other  by  means  of  pins  or 
rivets  of  copper  or  of  soft  brass.  The  two  ends  of  the  belt  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  lacing  of  thongs,  or  by  copper  or 
biuss  pins. 

A  belt  is  said  to  be  single  or  doMe  according  as  it  is  made  of  one 
or  of  two  thicknesses  of  leather. 

The  inside  of  the  leather  is  rougher  than  the  outside,  and  is  placed 
next  the  pulleys ;  crossed  belts  being  twisted  so  as  to  bring  the 
«ame  side  of  the  leather  in  contact  with  both  pulleys  (fig.  123,  page 
182). 

Leather  belts,  when  new,  are  not  quite  of  the  heaviness  of  water — 
say  about  60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  but  after  having  been  for  some 
time  in  use,  they  become  thinner  and  denser  by  compression,  and 
are  then  about  as  heavy  as  water.  The  weight  of  single  belting 
may  be  approximately  estimated  as  follows : — 

Per  foot  length  and  inch  breadth, o*o68  lb. 

Per  square  metre  of  surface, 4  kilogrammes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  experiments  by  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Towne  on  the  ultimate  tenacity  of  belts,  compared  with 
the  practical  rule  of  General  Morin  as  to  their  safe  working  tension. 
The  tensions  in  lengths  of  belt  are  calculated  from  the  above 
estimate  of  the  heaviness. 

ntTfVATETKKvriTY  Lbs.  DeF    KUoB.per        Feet  of       Metres  of 

UtTiMATB  iKKAcm.  In.  wTde.  Mm.  wWe.  Belt  Belt 

The  solid  leather, 675       la         10,000        3,000 

At  the  rivet-holes  of  the  splices,       382         6-8        5,600        ijoo 

At  the  lacing, 210         375      3,100  940 

Safe  working   tension    (see  \  ^  o  ^^ 

..^v                         ^       >  45        08  660  200 

page441), j  *^ 

II.  Raw  Hide  Bdts. — The  process  of  tanning,  which  makes 
leather  durable,  impairs  its  strength ;  the  tenacity  of  luw  hide 
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being  about  once  and  a  half  that  of  tanned  leather.  When  raw 
hide  is  used  for  belts  or  for  ropes,  it  is  soaked  with  grease  to  keep 
it  pliable  and  protect  it  against  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

IIL  GiUia-Percha  is  sometimes  used  for  flat  belts.  They  are 
made  of  the  same  dimensions  with  leather  belts  for  transmitting  the 
same  force,  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  weight 

lY.  Woven  Bdts  are  made  of  a  flaxen  or  cotton  fabric;  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  plies  being  used  to  give  a  thickness  equal  to  that 
of  leather  belts,  and  cemented  together  with  indian  rubber.  When 
made  of  flax,  they  are  said  to  be  about  three  times  more  tenacious 
than  tanned  leather  belts  of  the  same  transverse  dimensions. 

V.  Ropes  and  Cords,  when  of  organic  materials,  are  made  of 
leather,  raw  hide,  and  catgut,  and  of  flax,  hemp,  and  other  vege- 
table flbre.  Bound  cords  of  leather  and  of  hide  are  made  by 
twisting  strips  of  those  materials  into  round  strands,  and  spinning 
or  plaiting  those  strands  into  ropes.  The  ultimate  tenacity,  when 
the  material  is  of  the  best  kind,  may  be  taken,  for  leather,  as  given 
by  the  table  in  the  first  division  of  this  Article  *  and  for  itiw  hide, 
as  one  and  a  half  that  of  leather.  Assuming  the  heaviness,  when 
well  twisted,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  water,  this  will  give  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

TT.«w.*.T.»..»»«  Feet  of      M^treeof      Lba.  odUm       K.  on  the 

Ultimate  Tmaott.  jj^p^  g^p^  drculw  cireular 

Inah.  Mm. 

Leather, 10,000       3,000        3,360         9"^6 

Kaw  Hide, I5i000       4»5oo        5»040         354 

Working  Tension — 
£Eu;tor  of  safety,  6. 

Leather, 1,667  5^^  560         039 

Raw  Hide, 2,500  750  840         0-59 

Hem/Pf  as  used  in  ropes,  is  spun,  or  ^^laid  wp,"  with  a  right- 
handed  twist  into  y<vms.  Yarns  are  laid  up  lefb-handed  into 
strands.  Three  strands  laid  up  right-handed  make  a  Jiawser;  three 
hawsers  laid  up  left-handed  make  a  cable.  Hempen  ropes  ai-e 
classed  according  to  the  number  and  ari^ngement  of  their  strands. 
The  following  are  the  commonest  kinds: — 

Hawser-laid  rope, 3  strands. 

Cable-laid  rope  =  3  hawsers  twisted  together, 9  strands. 

Shroud-laid  rope  =  core  or  heart  surrounded  by. 4  strands. 

The  girik  squared  is  the  dimension  commonly  employed  in 
calculating  the  weight  and  strength  of  hempen  ropes.  The  proof, 
or  testing  load,  is  given  by  multiplying  the  girth  squared  by  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  following  table;  the  breaking  load  is  from  two  to 
three  times  the  proof  load;  the  working  load  is  about  one- fourth  of 
the  proof  load :  that  is,  about  one-tenth  of  the  breaking  load. 
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MultlpUer             MoltipUer  Proof  Strtofth 

for  Proof  Loftd.        for  Weight.  !n  Length  of  Bopa 

Lht.                   Lb.  per  Feet         lAtree 
lOOFathonw. 

Hawser-laid  rope,  420  33*1         10,920     3,300 

Shroad-laid    ,,  336  •22*4  9,000      2,740 

Cable-laid       „  269  21*5  7>5oo      2,290 

Tofrred,  Ropes  have  abont  three-fonrths  of  the  strength  of  white 
ropes  of  the  same  size. 

Wira  ropes  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  organic  material  in 
the  hempen  cores  round  which  the  wires  are  spun,  but  it  does  not 
sensibly  contribute  to  their  strength,  which  will  be  more  fully 
considered  further  on. 


AoDBiiDUM  TO  FooT-NoTB  TO  AsTiCLB  809,  Paobs  849  AND  360. 

From  some  experiments  made  hj  Mr.  B.  D.  Napier,  forming  the  snbjeot  of  a  paper 
on  friction  and  ungQents,  read  before  the  Philoflophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  oo  the  ISth 
December,  1874,  by  that  gentleman,  and  experiments  made  dy  an  eminent  foreigner, 
bat  beliered  to  be  not  jet  published,  it  may  be  safely  deduced  tnat  the  friction  bet^reen 
two  bodies  is  a  function  of  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together  and  of  their 
relatire  velocity  of  motion.  It  is  further  prubable  that  for  substances  without  un|^Denti» 
the  friction  increases  with  the  Telocity  to  a  certain  maximum,  and  then  diminishes. 
Mr.  Napier  believes  his  experiments  shew  *Hhat  with  mineral  oils  the  oo-effident  of 
friction  is  less  at  higher  tnan  at  lower  yclocities,  and  that  with  animal  and  vefletable 
oils  the  reverse  is  the  case;"  and  further,  with  the  employment  of  unguents  the  frictioa 
has  b(>en  found  to  Increase  with  the  velocity  snd  vice  tend,  and  also  to  diminish  with 
the  velocity  snd  vice  versd,  A  very  small  co-efficient  of  friction  was  found  to  obtain 
when  a  small  **  quantity  of  water  was  allowed  to  run  on  the  top  of  oil.*'  As  Mr.  Napier 
points  out,  there  is  necessity  for  further  experiment. 
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GENERAL  TABLES  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP 
MATERIALS. 


L 

Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Materials  to  Stretchino  aitd 
Tearing  bt  a  Direct  Pull,  in  pounds  cmnrdupois  per  square 
indu 

Ti»«.«?*ir  Modulus  of 

J^^^^h  Elasticity. 

Materials.                            orWanoeto  or  ResistanJi  to 

Tearmg.  Stretching. 

Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

cS^nt.} »««*<>  300 

Glass, 9>400          8,000,000 

Slate  /        9»6oo         13,000,000 

' (to  12,800    to  16,000,000 

Mortar,  ordinary, 50 

Hetals: 

Brass,  cast, 18,000  9,170,000 

„      -wire, 49,000         14,230,000 

Bronze  (Copper  8,  Tin  i),. 36,000         9,900,000 

„       Aluminium, 73)000 

Copper,  cast, 19,000 

„       sheet, 30,000 

„       bolts, 36,000 

„       wire, 60,000         17,000,000 

Iron,  cast,  various  quaHties, /,    '3,400         14,000,000 

^        '              ^            '  (to  29,000    to  22,900,000 

„        average, 16,500         17,000,000 

Irou,  wrought,  plates, 51,000 

„       joints,  double  rivetted,  35,7oo 

I,          ,,       single  rivetted,  28,600 

n       ta«  and  bolts, |  ^  J^J^  |      29,000,000 

„       hoop,  best-best, 64,000 

{        70,000 ) 

»       "^ {toiooiooo}     »5,30o,ooo 

„        wire-ropes, 90,000         15,000,000 

Lead,  sheet, 3»300  720,000 

Steel  bars. i  ^    '^^'^^    .    29,000,000 

I  to  130,000  to  42,000,000 

Steel  plates,  average, 80,000 

Tin,  cast, 4,600 

Zinc, 7,000  to  8,000 
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—       ..  Hodnlos  of 

lenaatj,  Flaatidtv 

Matbriaia                              or^«sUnoeto  ^UesoB^dto 

Teanng.  Stretching 

TniBEB  AND  OTHER  ORGANIC  FiBRB: 

Acacia,  fidse.  See  '^  Locust" 

Aah  {Frcasmu9  excelsior)f 17,000           1,600,000 

Bamboo  {Bcumbuaa  arvmdiwxcea)^  6,300 

Beech  {Fagus  8ylvatica\ 11,500           1,350,000 

Birch  (-fie^M^  o^), 15,000          1,645,000 

Box  {Buoeus  aempervirensSy 20,000 

Cedaxo£Lehejion{CedrvsLibaird),  11,400              486,000 

Chestiiut  (CaOanea  Ve8ca),x |  ^  J^^°^  |        1,140,000 

Ehn  {UlmuB  campestris), ^^^^  {  ^  1,3^!^ 

rir:RedPine(Pent«^^.^),  {^JJ;^      ^\'^^ 

«    Spruce  {Abies  excdsa), ^^^^^^  {  ^  ^',8^^ 

„    Jj^h{LartxEvrop<Ea\ {to  ij^      to  1^6$^ 

Flaxen  Yarn, about  35»ooo 

Hazel  {Corylus  Avdlana), 18,000 

Hempen  Ropes, from  12,000  to  16,000 

Hide,  Ox,  undressed, 6,300 

Hornbeam  {Carpinua  BettUus),,  20,000 

Lancewood  {GhuUteria  virgata),  23,400 

Leather,  Ox, 4,200  24,300 

laganm-Yitsd  {GiJMUicum  offici- )  11  800 

nale), j 

ljocMst{Robtnia  Pseudo-Acacia),  16,000 

Usihog^rij{StmeteniaMahagoni),      |  ^  21^  }      ^'^55>ooo 

Ma^Ib  {Acer  ccunpestris), 10,600 

Oak,  European  (Quercus  sessUi-  f      10,000         1,200,000 

Jloraa,nd  Quercus peduTiculcUa),  \  to  1 9,800    to  1,750*000 

„       American  Red  {Quercus )  ^^^^^^        3,150,000 

rubra), j 

Silk  fibre, S^.ooo         1,300,000 

^ycamoTe{AcerPseudo-Platanus),  13,000         1,040,000 

Teak,  Indian  {Tectona  grandis),  1 5,000         2,400,000 

„       African,  (?) 21,000         2,300,000 

Whalebone, 7,7oo 

Yew  {TasoMs  baccata), 8,000 
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II. 

Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Materlalb  to  Sheabing  akd 
DierroRTiON,  in  pownda  cyowrdwpois  per  Bqua/re  inch, 

Besstanoe  EUwtldty, 

Matkriaia  to,  orRewstanwto 

MetauS:  Sheanng.  DistortioiL 

Brass,  wire-drawn, 5>330>ooo 

Copper, 6,200,000 

Iron,  cast, 27,700        2,850,000 

„     ^ught, 5°.««{toto,SS^ 

Tdiber  * 

^.-^^^ sooto  800  {toiJi;^ 

„     Spruce, 600  

„     Larch, 970  to  1,700  

O^k, 2,300  82,000 

AshandElm^ MC>o  7^9000 


IIL 

Table  of  the  IlEsisTAircB  of  Materials  to  CRUSHnra  bt  ▲ 

Direct  Thrust,  in  p(nmd8  an(M'dwpoi8  per  square  inth, 

Besistanod 
Matebiaub.  to 

Crashing. 

SiONES,  Natural  Ain>  Artifigial: 

Brick,  weak  red, 550  to       800 

„      strong  red, i,ioo 

„      ^^ hloo 

Chalk, 330 

Granite, 5>5oo  to  ii,ooo 

limestone,  marble, 5)5oo 

„          granular, 4,000  to  4,500 

Saodjatone,  strong, 5)5oo 

„         ordinary, 3>3oo  *o  4,400 

Rubble  masonry,  about  four-tenths  of  cut  stone. 

Metals: 

Brass,  cast, 10,300 

Bronze,  Aluminium, 132,000 

Iron,  cast,  various  qualities, 82,000  to  1 45,000 

„        „    ayerage, 112,000 

„     wrought, about  36,000  to  40,000 
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&IATKRIAL8.  tO 

Cruabing. 
Timber,*  D17,  crushed  along  the  grain: 

Ash, 9,000 

Beech, 9,3<5o 

Birch, 6,400 

Blue-Gum  {Ev4xdyptu8  Glolndus), 8,800 

Box, 10,300 

Bullet-tree  {Advras  Sideroxylon), 14,000 

Cabacalli, P^poo 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 5,86o 

Ebony,  West  Indian  {Brya  Ebernis), 1 9,000 

Elm, 10,300 

Eir:  Red  Pine, 5,375  to  6,200 

„     American  YellowPine(Ptnt«i;aWaZri/w),  5)400 

„     Larch, 5,570 

Hornbeam, 7>3oo 

Lignum- Vitse, 9}9oo 

Mahogany, 8,200 

Mora  {Mora  excdsa), 9)900 

Oak,  British, 10,000 

„     Dantzic, 7>7oo 

„     American  Bed, 6,000 

TTeak,  Lidian, 12,000 

Wai^T'Gxua  (Tristania  rieri/olia), 11,000 


TV. 

Table  of  the  Besistance  of  Materials  to  Breakiko  Across, 
in  pounds  aTHnrdupoia  per  square  inch, 

Bgaistanoe  to  Breaking, 
Matebials.  or 

Modulus  of  Bapture.t 

Stokes: 

Sandstone, 1,100  to  2,360 

Slate, 5,000 

*  The  reastances  stated  arc  for  dry  timber.  Green  timber  is  much  weaker,  havinic 
eometimes  only  half  the  stren^h  of  diy  timber  against  crushing. 

t  The  modulns  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  reauired  to  break  a  bar 
»f  one  inch  square,  supported  at  two  points  OM  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middla 
itetween  the  pomts  of  support. 
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Badatanoe  to  Breaking, 
Hatbhiaia  or 

Modolns  of  Rupture. 

Metals: 

Iron,  cast»  open-work  beams,  average, 17,000 

„       „     solid  rectangolar  bars,  yar.  qualities,  33,000  to  43,500 

»       »»  „  „  average, 40,000 

„     wrought, 40,000  to  54,000 

T121BER: 

Ash, ia,ooo  to  14,000 

Beech, 9,000  to  12,000 

Birch, 11,700 

Blue-Gum, 16,000  to  20,000 

Bullet-tree, 15,900  to  22,000 

Oabacalli, 15,000  to  16,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 7>400 

Chestnut, 10,660 

Cowrie  {pamrimara  atutralis), 11,000 

Ebony,  West  Indian, 27,000 

Elm, 6,000  to    9,700 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 7,100  to    9,540 

„     Spruce, - 9i9oo  to  12,300 

„     I^h, 5,000  to  10,000 

•    Greenheart  {Nectandra  Rodioeii)^ 16,500  to  27,500 

Lanoewood, i7)35o 

Lignum- Yitee, 12,000 

Locust, 11,200 

Mahogany,  Honduras, ii»5oo 

„  Spanish, 7,600 

Mora, 22,000 

Oak,  British  and  Bussian, 10,000  to  13,600 

„    Dantzic, 8,700 

„     American  Bed, ^ 10,600 

Poon, ^ 13*300 

Saul, •« 16,300  to  20,700 

Sycamore, 9,600 

Teak,  Indian, 12,000  to  19,000 

„     African, 14,980 

Tonka  (Dipteryx  odaraia}, 32,000 

Water-Gum, i7>46o 

Willow  (Salix,  various  qpedes), •••••••••••  6,600 
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V. — Miscellaneous  Supplementary  Table: 


U%vtrhL 

Dimensiong. 

Tmxiag 
LoadT 

Length  of 

lib.  weight, 

in  feet 

Tenacity  In 
feet  of  the 
M&teriaL 

Cast  steel  bar, 

I  in.  X  I  in. 
area  i  sq.  in. 
girth  1-27  iu. 
I  in.  X  I  in. 
area  i  sq.  iu. 
I  in.  X  I  in. 
I  in.  X  I  in. 
girth  I  in. 
girth  lo  in. 

130,000 

100,000 

4,480 

60,000 

50,000 

15,000 

12,000 

1,050 

67,200 

0-297 
60 

0-3 
0-3 

30 
4'o 
26-0 
0279 

38,610 
30,000 
26,880 
18,000 

i5»ooo 

54,000 

48,000 

27,300 
18,750 

Charcoal  iron  wire, 

Iron  wire  rope, • 

Iron  bar.  stronfr 

Boiler  plate,  strong, 

Teak  wood, 

Deal 

Hetnnen  hawser. 

Hempenrope,cable-laid, 

VL — Supplementary  Table  for  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. 


DtMcription  of  Material  '^T^^ 

"Mki.jjeAja.v.  Iron. 

'^S;;;^^....!!:^:}  -4,000 

Wire — average, 86,000 

Wire — weak, 71,000 

York8hire(Lowmoor),...  64,200 

„  from  66,390) 

to  60,075/ 
Yorkshire  (Lowmoor)  \ 

and      Staffordshire  >  59,740 

rivetiron, j 

Charcoal  bar, 63,620 

Staffordshire  bar,... from  62,231  ) 

to  56,715/ 

Yorkshire  bridge  iron, ...  4  9,930 

Staffordshire  bridge  iron,  47,600 

Lanarkshire  bar,. . .  from  64,7  95  ) 

to  51,327  f 

Lancashire  bar, from  60,110  ) 

to  53,775/ 

Swedish  bar, fit)m  48,933  ) 

to  41,251/ 

Buasian  bar, from  59,096  ) 

to  49,564/ 

Bushelled  iron  from  )  ^^0^0 

turnings, /  ^5,878 

Hammei^  scrap, 53,42o 

Angle-iron   from  )  fit)m  61,260  ) 

variousdistricts,  /      to  50,056  ( 


in  lbs.  per  Sqnani  Lich. 

Xnttmate 

iwiae.        CroBswiae. 

ExtMdon. 

Mo. 

T. 

Mo. 

F.  52,490 

F. 

N. 

fo'ao        . 
\o-a6 

P. 

0'2  to  0'25 

F. 

0'9 

N. 

f  so* 
•186 

F.  43,940 

F. 

X)4j      -029 

F.  44.385 

x>4;      -036 

N. 

t 

f-i58 

N. 

• 

•169 
•ai6 

N. 

« 

•264 

K. 

4 

•153 
I'i33 

N. 

•166 

N. 

•348 

N. 
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Table — coniimtecL 


Deteription  er  Hatarlftl 

Straps  from  vari-  )  from 

ous  districts, ...  j      to 
Bessemer's  iron,  cast) 

ingot, J 

Bessemer's  iron,  ham- ) 

mered  or  rolled, ....  J 
Bessemer's  iron,  boiler  ) 

plate, / 

Yorkshire  plates,... from 

to 

Staffordshire  plates,  from 

to 

Staffordshire     plates, ) 

best-best,  charcoal,  J 

Staffordshire         )  from 

plates,  best-best,  j      to 

Staffordshire  plates,  best, 

Staffordshire     plates, ) 

common, J 

Lancashire  plates, 

Lanarkshire  plates,  from 

to 

Durham  plates, 


55,937  1 
41,386/ 

41,24a 

72,643 

68,319 

58,487  \ 
52,000  j 
56,996 ) 
46,404  J 
45iOio 

59,820 

49,945 
61,280 

50,820 

48,865 
53,849  I 
43,433  j 
51,245 


la  Km.  per  S<|iutf«  Inoh. 


N. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

N  55,0331 

^•44,764/ 

F.  41,430 

F.  S4,8ao 
F.  46,470 
F.  53,820 

F.  52,835 

F.  45,015 
N  48,848) 

■  39,544  / 
N.  46,713 


Ulttnato 

BxtMWkllL 


•108 
048 


J^  (-109;     -059 

J^  (04;  034 

V^3;  •< 


F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 

F. 


059 
■05;    '045 

•05;  038 
•067;  04 
•077; -045 
'05;  -043 
•043;  -028 


^  f  033;  014 


093;  -046 
'089J  '064 


Effects  of  Reheating  and  Rolling, 

Paddled  bar, 43,9^4 

The  same    iron    five) 

times  piled,reheated  )-  61,824 

and  rolled, 

The  same  iron  eleven 

times  piled,  reheated  >  43,904 

and  rolled, 


Strength  of  Large  Forgvnge. 

Bars  cut  out  of )  from  47,582  \ 
krge  forgings,  /      to  43,759  J 

^X^!l^}33><5oo 


XT     44,578 

^'  36,e«4 


•231;  '168 
•205;  064 
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Table — coTUinued. 

^ ,  ^       *>**_,,  TttMAtr  in  lbs.  per  SqoMn  Inch. 

Description  of  HatariftL                  Lancthwiae.  droMwiafc 

Steel  and  Steely  Iron. 

Caststeelbars^rol- )  from  132,909  )  ^q- 

led  and  forged, )       to    92,015  J 

Cast  steel  bars,  rolled  )    ,  ^^  ^^^  -p 

and  forged,.. p30,ooo  R 

Blistered    steel  bars,  I    jq  .  208  N 

roUedand forged...,  j       ^'  ^ 

Shear8teelbars,roUedl      jg    ,Q  ^ 

and  forged, f         '^ 

Bessemer*s  steel  bars,  I             ^  ^ 

rolled  and  forged,...  f 

Bessemer's  steel  bars,  )      ^  w- 

cast  ingots, j        ^'     ^ 

Bessemers  steel  bars,  )  ^ 

hammered  or  rolled,  f     ^  '^ 

^u^^'S..".^':!}  ^3.000  F. 

Puddled        steel).  ^,  .0    \ 

baw.rolledandi^^f'    V'fA}  N. 

Puddled    steel    bars, )  j, 

rolled  and  forged,...  j 

Paddled    steel    bars,  )      «^  ,,-^  M 

roUedandforged,...  /     ^^'75^  m. 

Mushet's  gun-metal, 103,400  F. 

Cast  steel  plates,.... from    96,289)  -^j-  97,308  I     ^ 

to    75,594/  '•^•69,082/    ^^• 

Cast  steel  plates,... hard,  102,900  )  -p 

soft,    85,400/  '• 

^Z2Tr,^s:(  ".'»»)  „  «''^\  „ 

Homogeneous    metal  )      ^«  ^^o  (  '  ^^  hQo  I 

platesTsecondquaHty,  f     ^^'^^^^  ?3,58oj 

Puddled       steel )  from  102,593  )  ^  85,365  )     ^ 

plates, /      to    71,533/  67,686/    -"• 

Puddled  steel  plates,....    93,600  F. 


Ulttmftt» 
Extenti(ta 


•052 
•153 


•097 
•135 

•055 


•180 

•137 

•119 

•191 
•091 


0-034 

(•057; -096 
)  -198;  -196 
f  031 
V03I 

(  086;  -144 

( -059;  '032 
r -028; -013 

)  -082;  -057 
0135 
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Table — ooniinuecL 

Coleford  Gun-metaL  • 

Weakest, 108,9701  '190 

Strongest, 160,540  >  F.                             '030 

Mean  of  ten  sorts, i37>34oj  '072 

In  the  preceding  table  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  for 
the  names  of  authorities : — 

C,  Clay;  F.,  Fairbaim;  H.,  Hodgkinson;  M.,  Mallet;  Mo., 
Morin;  N.,*  Napier  «k  Sons;  R,  Rennie;  T.,  Telford;  W., 
Wilmot. 

The  column  headed  "Ultimate  Extension"  gives  the  ratio  of  the 
elongation  of  the  piece,  at  the  instant  of  brc»aking,  to  its  original 
length.  It  furnishes  an  index  (but  a  somewhat  vague  one)  to  the 
ductility  of  the  metal,  and  its  consequent  safety  as  a  material  for 
resisting  shocks. 

When  two  numbers  separated  by  a  semicolon  appear  in  the 
column  of  ultimate  extension  (thus  -082;  '057),  the  first  denotes 
the  ultimate  extension  lengthwise,  and  the  second  crosswise; 


VII. — Resilience  op  Iron  and  Steel, 

Tenacity.      Tenacity.        Elasticity.        IlesIUence. 

Cast  iron — Weak, 13,400  4,467  14,000,000       1*425 

„           Average, 16,500  5,500  17,000,000       178 

„           Strong, 29,000  9,667  22,900,000       4-08 

Bar  iron — Good  average, ..  60,000  20,000  29,000,000  1379 

Plate  iron — Good  average,  50,000  16,667  24,000,000?  11 '57? 

Iron  wire — Grood  average,  90,000  30,000  25,300,000  35*57 

Steel — Soft, 90,000  30,000  29,000,000  31*03 

„       Hard, 132,000  44,000  42,000,000  46*10 

In  the  above  Table  of  Resilience  the  working  tenacity  is  for  a 
''dead"  or  steady  load.  The  modulus  of  resilience  is  calculated 
by  dividing  the  square  of  that  working  tenacity  by  the  modulus  of 
elasticity. 

*  The  experiments  whose  extreme  results  are  marked  N.  were  conducted 
for  Messrs.  R.  Napier  &  Sons  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  For  details,  see  TransaC' 
tions  of  the  Institution  0/  Engimers  in  Scotland^  1868-59;  also  Kirkaldy  On 
the  Strength  of  Iron  and  SteeL 
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YIIl — SUPPLEKENTABT  TaBLE  FOR   CaST  IrON. 


Kinds  of  Iron. 


Direct 
TtaMity. 


BasiBtance 
to  Direct 
Onuhing. 


Modulni  of 
Rupture 
of  Square 


of 
ElMCidty. 


<from 

;.to 

<  from 

:to 

from 

:^to 

jfrom 

Ito 

jfrom 

:to 

Jfrom 

(to 

No.  4.  Smelted  by  coke) 
without  sulphur, ) 

Toughened  cast  iron,  ]^^^ 

No.  8.  Hot  blast  after  first  • 
melting, i 

No.  3.  Hot  blast  after' ^ 
twelfth  melting, C 

No.  3.  Hot  blast  after' 
eighteenth  melting,  ,„' 

Malleable  cast  iron, 


No.  1.  Cold  blast,., 
No.  1.  Hot  blast, .. 
No.  2.  Cold  blast,. 
No.  2.  Hot  blast, . 
No.  8.  Cold  blast,. 
No.  3.  Hot  blast, . 


12,694 
17,466 
-  -34 

25 

55 
55 
..  37 
14,200 
15,508 
15,278 
23468 


23461 
25,764 


48,000 


56,455 
80,561 

72,193 
88,741 

68,532 
102,408 

82,734 
102,030 

76,900 
115,400 
101,831 
104,881 


129,876 

119,457 

98,560 

163,744 
197,120 


36,693 

39,771 
29,889 
35,316 

33,453 
39,609 
28,917 
38,394 
35,881 
47,061 
35,640 
43,497 

41,715 


39,690 
56,060 
25,350 


14,000,000 
15,380,000 
",539,000 
15,510,000 
12,586,000 
17,036,000 
12,259,000 
16,301,000 
14,281,000 
22,908,000 
15,852,000 
22,733,000 


It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  numbers  in  one  line  of  the  pre- 
ceding table  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  specimen  of  iron, 
each  number  being  an  extreme  result  for  the  kind  of  iron  specified 
in  the  first  column. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PRUrOIPLES  AKB  BULES  RELATING  TO  STRIROTH  AND  STXmmflL 

411.  The  oiject  •r  this  ciiaiHor  is  to  giye  a  summaiy  of  the 
principles,  and  of  the  general  rules  of  calculation,  which  are 
applicable  to  problems  of  strength  and  stiffness,  whatsoever  the 
particular  material  may  be.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  identical 
with  a  similar  summary  which  appeared  in  A  Mantud  of  Civil 
Engineering,  but  modified  to  adapt  its  principles  to  the  problems 
which  occur  in  machinery.  Various  special  problems  relating  to 
machinery  will  be  considered  in  the  third  Chapter. 

Section  I. — 0/StrengtIi  and  Stiffness  in  GenercU, 

412.  i^oad,  Stress,  Strata,  sureaBth. — The  lood,  or  combination 
of  external  forces,  which  is  applied  to  any  piece,  moving  or  fixed, 
in  a  machine,  produces  stress  amongst  the  particles  of  that  piece, 
being  the  combination  of  forces  which  they  exert  in  resisting 
the  tendency  of  the  load  to  disfigure  and  break  the  piece,  ac- 
companied by  strain,  or  alteration  of  the  volumes  and  figures  of 
the  whole  piece,  and  of  each  of  its  particles. 

If  the  load  is  continually  increased,  it  at  length  produces  either 
fracture  or  (if  the  material  is  very  tough  and  ductile)  such  a 
disfigurement  as  is  practically  equivalent  to  fracture,  by  rendering 
the  piece  useless. 

The  Ultimate  Strengtit  of  a  body  is  the  load  required  to  produce 
fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  Proof  Strength  is  the  load 
required  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind  con- 
sistent with  safety;  that  is,  with  the  retention  of  the  strength  of 
the  material  unimpaired.  A  load  exceeding  the  proof  strength  of 
the  body,  although  it  may  not  produce  instant  fracture,  produces 
fracture  eventually  by  long-continued  application  and  frequent 
repetition. 

The  Working  Load  on  each  piece  of  a  machine  is  made  less  than 
the  ultimate  strength,  and  less  than  the  proof  sti*ength,  in  certain 
ratios  determined  partly  by  experiment  and  partly  by  practical 
experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Each  solid  has  as  many  different  kinds  of  strength  as  there  are 
different  ways  in  which  it  can  be  strained  or  broken,  as  shown  in 
the  following  dassLfioation: — 
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Stnin.  Fractnra. 

Elementarjr j  Extenrion     Tearing. 

^  \  Compression Crush  ing. 

I  Distortion     Shearing. 

Compoand <  Twisting       Wrenching. 

(  Bending       Breaking  across. 

413.  €*Hiflcic«tt  Mr  ]il*4«li  •r  Btreacth  are  quantities  expressing 
the  intensity/  of  the  stress  under  which  a  piece  of  a  given  material 
gives  way  when  strained  in  a  given  manner;  such  intensity  being 
expressed  in  units  of  weight  for  each  unit  of  sectional  area  of  the 
layer  of  particles  at  which  the  body  first  begins  to  yield.  In 
Britain,  the  ordinary  unit  of  intensity  employed  in  expressing  the 
strength  of  materials  is  the  pound  avoirdupois  on  the  square  inch. 
As  to  other  units,  see  Article  302,  yage  342. 

Co-efficients  of  strength  are  of  as  many  different  kinds  as  there 
are  different  ways  of  breaking  a  body.  Their  use  will  be  explained 
in  the  sequel.  Tables  of  their  values  are  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

Co-efficients  of  strength,  when  of  the  same  kind,  may  still  vary 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stress  is  applied  to  the 
body.  Thus  the  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  tearing,  of  most  kinds  of 
wood  is  much  greater  against  tension  exerted  along  than  across 
the  grain. 

414.  Factors  mf  BmUnj. — A  factor  of  safety,  in  the  ordinary  sens?, 
is  the  ratio  in  which  the  load  that  is  just  sufficient  to  overcome 
instantly  the  strength  of  a  piece  of  material  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  safe  ordinary  working  load. 

The  proper  value  for  the  factor  of  safety  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  material;  it  also  depends  upon  how  the  load  is  applied. 
The  load  upon  any  piece  in  a  structure  or  in  a  machine  is  distin- 
guished into  dead  load  and  live  load.  A  dead  load  is  a  load  which 
is  put  on  by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  which  remains  steady ;  such 
as  the  weight  of  a  structure,  or  of  the  fixed  framing  in  a  machine. 
A  live  load  is  one  that  is  or  may  be  put  on  suddenly,  or  accom- 
panied with  vibration ;  like  a  swift  train  travelling  over  a  railway 
bridge ;  or  like  most  of  the  forces  exerted  by  and  upon  the  moving 
pieces  in  a  machine. 

It  can  be  shown  that  in  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice  a 
live  load  produces,  or  is  liable  to  produce,  ttvicej  or  very  nearly 
twice,  the  effect,  in  the  shape  of  stress  and  strain,  which  an  equal 
dead  load  would  produce.  The  mean  intensity  of  the  stress  pro- 
duced by  a  suddenly  applied  load  is  no  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  same  load  acting  steadily;  but  in  the  case  of  the  suddenly 
applied  load,  the  stress  begins  by  being  insensible,  increases  to 
double  its  mean  intensity,  and  then  goes  through  a  series  of 
fluctuations,  alternately  below  and  above  the  mean,  accompanied 
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by  vibratioQ  of  the  strained  body.  Hence  the  ordinary  practice  is 
to  make  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  live  load  double  of  the  factor 
of  safety  for  a  dead  load. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  real  and  apparent  factors  of 
safety.  A  real  factor  of  safety  is  the  ratio  in  which  the  ultimate  or 
breaking  stress  is  greater  than  the  real  working  stress  at  the  time 
when  the  straining  action  of  the  load  is  greatest.  The  apparent 
factor  of  safety  has  to  be  made  greater  than  the  real  factor  of 
safety  in  those  cases  in  which  the  calculation  of  strength  is  based, 
not  upon  the  greatest  straining  action  of  the  load,  but  upon  a  mean 
straining  action,  which  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest  straining  action 
in  a  certain  proportion.  In  such  cases  the  apparent  factor  of 
safety  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the  real  factor  of 
safety  by  the  ratio  in  which  the  greatest  straining  action  exceeds 
the  mean. 

Another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  apparent  exceeds  the  real 
factor  of  safety  is  when  there  are  additional  straining  actions 
besides  that  due  to  the  transmission  of  motive  power,  and  when  those 
additional  actions,  instead  of  being  taken  into  account  in  detail,  are 
allowed  for  in  a  rough  way  by  means  of  an  increase  of  the  factor  of 
safety.  A  third  class  of  cases  is  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
increased  load  coming  by  accident  to  act  upon  the  piece  under 
consideration.  For  example,  a  steam  engine  may  drive  two  lines 
of  shafting,  exerting  half  its  power  on  each;  one  may  suddenly 
break  down,  or  be  thix>wn  out  of  gear,  and  the  engine  may  for  a 
short  time  exert  its  whole  power  on  the  other. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ordinary  values  of  real  factors  of 
safety : — 

Beal  Factors  of  Safktt. 
Dead  Load.       LiToLood. 

Perfect  materials  and  workmanship, 2  4 

Ordinary  materials  and  workmanship — 

Metals, 3  6 

Wood,  Hempen  Ropes, from  3  to  5  10 

Masonry  and  Brickwork, 4  8 

The  following  are  examples  of  apparent  factors  of  safety : — 

Batio  in  which  .  «,.-«.«* 

Greatest  Effort  ^SS^Jf 

Beal  Factor  of  Safety,  6.  exceeds  Mean  *afSL 

Effort,  nearly.      "^'^^y- 

Steam    engines    acting  against  a  constant 
resistance — 

Single  engine, i-6  9*6 

Pair  of  engines  driving  cranks  at  right )  ,  ^.^ 

angles,.... /  ^'^ 

Three     engines    driving    eqwiangular  I  ^. 

cranks, j  ^  ^^  ^ 
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Ordinarj  cases  of  Tarjing  e£fort  aod 
resistance, 

Linesofsbaftmginmillwork;  apparent 
&ctor  of  safety  for  twisting  stress 
due  to  motive  power,  to  cover  allow- 
ances for  bending  actions,  accidental  f 
extra  load,  <fec, J 


a'o  la'o 


from  i8  to  36 


Almost  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on  the  strength  of 
materials  give  co-efficients  or  moduli  of  ultimate  strength;  that  is, 
co-efficients  expressing  the  intensity  of  the  stress  exerted  by  the 
most  severely  strained  particles  of  the  material  just  before  it  gives 
way.  In  calculations  for  the  purpose  of  designing  framework  or 
machinery  to  bear  a  given  working  load,  there  are  two  ways  of 
using  the  factor  of  safety,— one  is,  to  multiply  the  working  load 
by  the  factor  of  safety,  so  as  to  determine  the  breaking  load,  and 
use  this  load  in  the  calculation,  along  with  the  modulus  of  ultimate 
strength :  the  other  is,  to  divide  the  modulus  of  ultimate  strength 
by  the  factor  of  safety,  and  thus  to  iiud  a  modulus  or  co-efficient 
of  working  stress,  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  calculation,  along 
with  the  working  load.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  methods  are 
mathematically  equivalent,  and  must  lead  to  the  same  result; 
but  the  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  more  convenient  in  designing 
machines. 

415.  The  iPr—t  or  Tcatiag  by  experinicut  of  the  strength  of  a 
piece  of  material  is  conducted  in  two  different  ways,  according  to 
the  object  in  view. 

I.  If  the  piece  is  to  be  afterwards  used,  the  testing  load  must  be 
80  limited  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  its  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  piece ;  that  is,  it  must  not  exceed  the  proof  strengUh, 
being  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ultimate  strength.  About 
double  or  treble  of  the  working  load  is  in  general  sufficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  vibrations  and  shocks  when  the  testing 
load  amproaches  near  to  the  proof  strength. 

IL  If  the  piece  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  the  material,  the  load  is  to  be  increased  by  degrees  until 
the  piece  breaks,  care  being  taken,  especially  when  the  breaking 
point  is  approached,  to  increase  the  load  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  so  as  to  get  a  sufficiently  precise  result. 

The  proof  strength  requires  much  more  time  and  trouble  for  its 
determination  than  the  ultimate  strength.  One  mode  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  proof  strength  of  a  piece  is  to  apply  a  moderate  load 
and  remove  it,  apply  the  same  load  again  and  remove  it,  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  observing  at  each  time  of  application  of 
the  load  the  strain  or  alteration  of  figure  of  the  piece  when  loaded, 
by  stretching,  compression,  bending  distortion,  or  twisting,  as  the 
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mm  may  be.  If  that  alteration  does  Ttoi  mngiUit  ^n^crease  by  re- 
peated applications  of  the  same  load,  the  load  is  vithin  the  limit 
of  proof  sti-ength.  The  effects  of  a  greater  and  a  greater  load  being 
successively  tested  in  the  same  -way,  a  load  will  at  length  be  reached 
whose  successive  applications  produce  increasing  di^gurements  of 
the  piece;  and  this  load  will  be  greater  than  the  proof  strength, 
which  will  lie  between  the  last  load  and  the  last  load  but  one  in 
the  series  of  experiments. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  production  of  a  set — ^that  is,  a 
disfigurement  which  continues  after  the  removal  of  the  load — ^was  a 
test  of  the  proof  strength  being  exceeded;  but  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
showed  that  supposition  to  be  erroneous,  by  proving  that  in  most 
materials  a  set  is  produced  by  almost  any  load,  how  small  so- 
ever. 

The  strength  of  bars  and  beams  to  resist  breaking  across,  and  of 
axles  to  resist  twisting,  can  be  tested  by  the  application  of  known 
weights  either  directly  or  through  a  lever. 

To  test  the  tenacity  of  rods,  chains,  and  ropes,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  pillars  to  crushing,  more  powerful  and  complex  mechanism 
is  required.  The  apparatus  most  commonly  employed  is  the 
hydraulic  press.  In  computing  the  stress  which  it  produces,  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  load  on  the  safety  valve,  or  on 
a  weight  hung  to  the  pump  handle,  as  indicating  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure,  which  should  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  pressure 
gauge.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  proving  of  boilers  by  water 
pressure.  From  experiments  by  Messrs.  Hick  and  Liithy  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  calculating  the  stress  produced  on  a  bar  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  press,  the  friction  of  the  collar  may  be  allowed  for  by 
deducting  a  force  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  an 
area  of  a  length  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  collar,  and  one- 
eightieth  of  an  inch  broad.     (See  page  444.) 

For  the  exact  determination  of  general  laws,  although  the  load 
may  be  applied  at  one  end  of  the  piece  to  be  tested  by  means  of  a 
hydraulic  press,  it  ought  to  be  resisted  and  measured  at  the  other 
end  by  means  of  a  combination  of  levers. 

416.    fltUnicM  mr  BIgldillT,  PllabllItT,  Iheir  Slodnll  mr  Co-eflcicMls. 

— ^Rigidity  or  stiffness  is  the  property  which  a  solid  body  possesses 
of  resisting  forces  tending  to  change  its  figure.  It  may  be  expressed 
as  a  quantity,  called  a  rnodtUus  or  co-efficierU  ofatiffneas^  by  taking 
the  ratio  of  tiie  intensity  of  a  given  stress  of  a  given  kind  to  the 
strain,  or  alteration  of  figure,  with  which  that  stress  is  accom- 
panied— that  strain  being  expressed  as  a  quantity  by  dividing  the 
alteration  of  some  dimension  of  the  body  by  the  original  length  of 
that  dimension.  In  most  materials  which  are  used  in  machiueiy, 
the  moduli  of  stiffness,  though  not  exactly  constant,  are  nearly 
constant  for  stresseB  not  exceeding  the  proof  strength. 
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The  reciprocal  of  a  modalus  of  stiffhess  may  be  called  a  "  tnodtduB 
of  ptiabilUy ;**  that  is  to  say, 

Intensity  of  Stress 


Modulus  of  Stiffness  ^ 
Modulus  of  Pliability  = 


Strain 
Strain 


Intensity  of  Stress 


The  use  of  specific  moduli  of  stiffness  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  Values  of  them  are  given  in  the  tables  prefixed  to  this 
chapter. 

417.  The  BiaMiciiT  •r  •  s«im  consists  of  stiffness,  or  resistance 
to  change  of  figure,  combined  with  the  power  of  recovering  the 
original  figure  when  the  straining  force  is  withdrawn.  If  that 
recovery  is  complete  and  immediate,  the  body  is  perfectly  elastic; 
if  there  is  a  set,  or  peimanent  change  of  figure,  after  the  removal 
of  the  straining  force,  the  body  is  imperfectly  elastic  The  elasticity 
of  no  solid  substance  is  absolutely  perfect,  but  that  of  many  sub- 
stances is  nearly  perfect  when  the  stress  does  not  exceed  the  proof 
strength,  and  may  be  made  sensibly  perfect  by  restricting  the  stress 
within  small  enough  limits. 

Moduli  or  Co-efficients  of  Elasticity  are  the  values  of  moduli  of 
stiffness  when  the  stress  is  so  limited  that  the  value  of  each  of  those 
moduli  is  sensibly  constant,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  body  sensibly 
perfect 

418.  RrsiiieMce  or  Bprimg  is  the  quantity  of  mechanical  toork  re- 
quired to  produce  the  proof  stress  on  a  given  piece  of  material,  and 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  proof  strain,  or  alteration  of  figure, 
into  the  mean  load  which  acts  during  the  production  of  that  strain; 
that  is  to  say,  in  general,  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  proof  load. 

419.  Hclghu  or  liCagUiB  mf  Rlodnll  of  SUAicm  and  8lr«Bgth. — 
The  term  heiglU  or  length,  as  applied  to  a  modulus  or  co-efficient  of 
strength  or  of  stiffness,  means  the  length  of  an  imaginary  vertical 
colunm  of  the  material  to  which  the  modulus  belongs,  whose 
weight  would  cause  a  pressure  on  its  base  equal  in  intensity  to 
the  stress  expressed  by  the  given  modulus.     Hence 

Height  of  a  modulus  in  feet 

Modulus  in  lbs.  on  the  square  foot 


Heaviness  of  material  in  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot 

Modulus  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
"Weight  of  12  cubic  inches  of  the  material' 
Height  of  a  modulus  in  inches 

Modulus  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch 
Heaviness  of  material  in  lbs.  to  the  cubic  inch ' 
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Height  of  a  modulus  in  mitres 

Modulus  in  kilogrammes  on  the  square  mfetre 

*"  Heaviness  of  material  in  kilogrammes  to  the  cubic  mitre' 

Several  examples  of  this  mode  of  stating  the  intensity  of  stress 
have  already  been  given;  as  at  pages  474,  475;  and  in  the  Tables, 
page  482. 

Section  II. — Of  Resistance  to  Direct  Tension, 

420.  Str«MgtlM  SUAmm,  sMdl  BeslUcBCA  of  m  Tie. — ^Tbe  word  tie 
is  here  used  to  denote  any  piece  in  framing  or  in  mechanism,  such 
as  a  rod,  bar,  band,  cord,  or  chain,  which  is  under  the  action  of  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  longitudinal  forces  tending  to  stretch 
it,  and  to  tear  it  asunder.  The  common  magnitude  of  those  two 
forces  is  the  load;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  piece  into  the  intensity  of  the  tensile  stress.  The 
values  of  that  intensity,  corresponding  to  the  immediate  breaking 
load,  the  proof  load,  and  the  working  load,  are  called  respectively 
the  moduli  or  co-efficients  of  lUtimate  tencudty,  of  proof  tension,  and 
of  working  tension. 

In  symbols,  let  P  be  the  load,  S  the  sectional  area,  and  p  the 
intensity  of  the  tensile  stress;  then 

P«pS. (1.) 

If  the  sectional  area  varies  at  different  points,  the  lea^  area  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  calculations  of  strength. 

The  elongation  of  a  tie  produced  by  any  load,  P,  not  exceeding 
the  proof  load,  is  found  as  follows,  provided  the  sectional  area  is 
uniform. 

Let  X  denote  the  original  length  of  the  tie,  A  x  the  elongation, 

and  •  =  —     the  extension;   that  is,  the  proportion  which  that 

elongation   bears  to  the  original  length  of  the  bar,  being  the 
numerical  measure  of  the  strain. 

Let  E  denote  the  modiUus  of  direct  elasticity,  or  resistance  to 
stretching,  for  examples  of  which,  see  the  Tables.     Then 

«  =  ^;  CiX  =  mx^  ^x. (2.) 

Lety  dLQnotQ  i^o  proof  tension. of  Xho  material,  so  thaty*'  S  is  the 
proof  load  of  the  tie;  then  the  proof  extension  is/'  -r-  £. 

The  BcsiiieMce  or  Spring  of  the  tie,  or  the  work  done  in  stretch- 
ing it  to  the  limit  of  proof  strain,  is  computed  as  follows.  The  length, 
as  before,  being  x,  the  elongation  of  the  tie  produced  by  the  proof 
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load  la/'  X  •-  K  The  force  which  acts  through  this  space  has  for 
its  least  value  0,  for  its  greatest  value  P  =  .^  S,  and  tor  its  mean 
value  /*  S  —  2;  so  that  the  work  done  in  stretchiQg  the  tie  to  the 
proof  strain  k 

/S  fx^f^    Sx 
2    •   E    "  E  •  T ^^ 

The  co-eflScient/'*  -j-  E,  by  which  one-half  of  the  volume  of  th* 
tie  is  multiplied  in  the  above  formula,  is  called  the  Modulus  of 
Resilience.     For  examples  of  its  value,  see  the  Tables,  page  485. 

A  sudden  jmU  of  y  S  -r-  2,  or  one-half  of  the  proof  load,  being 
applied  to  the  bar,  will  produce  the  entire  proof  strain  oif'  4-  E, 
which  is  prodoced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the  proof  lo«d 
itself;  for  the  work  performed  by  the  action  of  the  constant  foro» 
f  S  -r-  2y  through  a  given  space,  is  the  same  with  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  action,  through  the  same  space,  of  a  foroe  increasing 
at  an  uniform  rate  from  0  up  to/*  S.  Hence  a  tie,  to  resist  with 
safety  the  sudden  application  of  a  given  pull,  requires  to  have  twice 
the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  gradual  application  and 
steady  action  of  the  same  pull.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
principle,  that  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  live  load  is  twice  that  for  a 
dead  load. 

421.  Thki  cirlto4vic«i  mmI  Spimricai  SheUs. — Let  r  denote  the 
radius  of  a  thin  hollow  cylinder,  such  as  the  shell  of  a  high-prewure 
boiler; 

t,  the  thickness  of  the  shell ; 

/,  the  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  material,  in  pounds  per  square 
inch; 

p,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  re- 
quired to  burst  the  shell.  This  ought  to  be  taken  at  six  times  the 
eflfective  working  pressure — effective  pressure  meaning  the  excess  ef 
the  pressure  from  within  above  the  pressure  from  without,  which 
last  is  usually  the  atmospheric  pressure,  of  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch  or  thereabouts. 

Then 

«=4^ a-> 

and  the  proper  proportion  of  thickness  to  radius  is  given  by  the 
formula^ — 

H « 

Thin  spherical  shells  are  twice  as  strong  as  cylindrical  shells  of 
the  same  radius  and  thickness. 

The  tenacHj  of  good  wrougbt-iron  boiler-plates  is  about  50,000  Iba 
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per  square  iuch.  That  of  a  donble-rivetted  joint,  per  square  incfb 
of  (he  iron  left  bettoeen  the  rivet  holes  (if  drilled,  and  not  punched), 
is  the  same;  that  of  a  single-ri vetted  joint  somewhat  less,  as  the 
tension  is  not  uniformly  distributed.  It  is  convenient  in  practice 
to  state  the  tenacity  of  livetted  joints  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
the  entire  plate;  and  it  is  so  stated  in  the  annexed  table,  in  whidi 
the  results  for  rivetted  joints  are  from  the  exi)eriment8  of  Mr. 
Fairbaim,  and  that  for  a  welded  joint  from  an  experiment  by  Mr. 
Dunn.  The  joints  of  plate-iron  boilers  are  single  rivetted;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  plates  break  joint,  the  idtimate 
tenacity  of  such  boilers  is  considered  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
that  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  than  to  that  of  a  single-rivetted 
joint. 

Wrought-iron  plate  joints,  double-rivetted,  the  dia- 
meter of  each  hole  being  iV  of  the  pitch,  or  dis- 
tance from  centre  to  centre  of  holes, 35,ooo 

Wrought-iron  plate  joints,  singl ',  rivetted, 2 8,000 

Wrought-iron  boiler  shells,  with  single-rivetted  joints 

properly  crossed, 34,000 

Wrought-iron  retort,  with  a  welded  joint, 30,7  50 

Cast-iron  boilers,  cylinders,  and  pipep  (average), 1 6,500 

Malleable  cast-iron  cylinders, 48,000 

422.  Thick  n«ll«w  CjllMder*  and  Spheres. — The  assumption  that 

the  tension  in  a  hollow  cylinder  or  sphere  is  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  thickness  of  the  shell  is  approximately  true  only 
when  the  thickness  is  small  as  compared  with  the  radius. 

Let  R  represent  the  external  and  r  the  internal  radius  of  a  thick 
hollow  cylinder,  such  as  a  hydraulic  press,  the  tenacity  of  whose 
material  is  /,  and  whose  bursting  pressure  is  p.  Then  we  must 
have 

R«  +  r2     /' ^^-^ 

and,  oonseqnentiT, 

T-vm- <-) 

by  means  of  which  formula,  when  r,  f  and  p  are  given,  R  may  be 
computed. 

In  the  case  of  a  hollow  sphere  the  following  formule  give  the 
ratios  of  the  bursting  pressure  to  the  tenacity,  and  of  the  external 
to  the  internal  radius : — 

P       2  R»  -  2  r». 

7  ~    B?  +  2,^  ' W 
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R 

r 


Section  III. — O/Renstanee  to  Dieiortian  and  Shearing. 

423.  W^tafwtimm  am4  SlMarlag  0treM  !■  GcBcml. — In  framework 
and  mechaniRm  many  cases  occur  in  which  the  principal  pieces,  snch 
as  plates,  links,  bars,  or  beams,  being  themselves  subjected  to  ten- 
sion, pressure,  twisting,  or  bending,  are  connected  with  each  other  at 
their  joints  by  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  keys,  or  screws,  which  are  under 
the  action  of  a  shearing  force,  tending  to  make  them  give  way  by 
the  sliding  of  one  part  over  another. 

Every  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  direct  stresses  of 
the  same  intensity,  one  tensile  and  the  other  compressive,  exerted 
in  directions  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  shearing  stress.  Hence 
it  follows  that  a  body  may  give  way  to  a  shearing  stress  either  by 
actual  shearing,  at  a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  shearing 
force,  or  by  tearing,  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  that 
force.  The  manner  of  breaking  depends  on  the  structure  of  the 
mateiial,  hard  and  brittle  materuds  giving  way  by  tension^  and  soft 
and  tough  materials  by  shearing. 

When  a  shearing  force  does  not  exceed  the  limit  within  which 
moduli  of  stiffness  are  sensibly  constant,  it  produces  distortion  of 
the  body  on  which  it  acts.  Let  q  denote  the  intensity  of  shearing 
stress  applied  to  the  four  lateral  faces  of  an  originally  square 
prismatic  particle,  so  as  to  distoi-t  it;  and  let  #  be  the  distortion^ 
expressed  by  the  tangent  of  the  difference  betvoeen  each  oj  tJte  distorted 
angles  of  tlie  prism  and  a  riglU  angle;  then 

';  =  C. (1.) 

is  the  modultM  of  transve7'se  elasticity,  or  resistance  to  distortion;  of 
which  examples  are  given  in  the  tables,  page  479. 

One  mode  of  expressing  the  distortion  of  an  originally  square 
piism  is  as  follows : — Let  a  denote  the  proportionate  elongation  of 
one  of  the  diagonals  of  its  end,  and  -  a  the  proportionate  shorten- 
ing of  the  other;  then  the  distortion  is 

.  =  2«. 
The  ratio  -^  of  the  modulus  of  transverse  elasticity  to  the  modulus 
of  direct   elasticity   defined  in  Article   420,  page  493,   has  dif- 
ferent values  for  different  materials,  ranging  from  0  to  ^.    For 

wrought  iron  and  steel  it  is  about  «.. 
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The  uUimate  tiheomng  strength,  or  modulus  of  resistance  to 
shearing, — in  other  ufords,  the  intensity'  of  the  greatest  shearing 
stress  when  the  body  is  on  the  point  of  giving  way, — is,  in  wrought 
iron  and  stee],  and  most  other  metals,  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the 
tenacity :  in  cast  iron  it  is  about  once  and  a  half  greater  than  the 
tenacity ;  in  timber  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  tenacity  across  the 
grain.     (3ee  the  Tables,  page  479.) 

424.  Streaiitli  •f  FastealMgs  mad  J«lni-PlMS. — The  connecting 
pieces  already  referred  to  as  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  shear- 
ing force  may  be  distinguished  into  faateningSf  such  as  rivets,  keys, 
wedges,  gibs  and  cottars,  and  screws,  by  which  two  pieces  are 
secured  together  so  as  to  act  as  one  piece;  &nd  joint-pins,  by  which 
two  pieces  are  so  connected  as  to  be  free  to  turn  about  the  joint. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  figure  of  a  joint-pin,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
hole  or  socket  in  which  it  works,  must  be  that  of  a  surface  of 
revolution,  such  as  a  circular  cylinder;  and  that  the  fit,  though 
accurate,  must  be  easy,  like  that  of  an  axle  in  its  bearings.  Most 
fastenings  and  joint-pins  are  exposed  to  a  bending  as  well  as  to  a 
shearing  action,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  severe  stress  is  that 
arising  from  the  bending  action;  but  in  other  cases  the  most  severe 
stress  is  that  produced  by  the  shearing  load.  These  latter  cases 
are  as  follows  : — All  rivets,  keys,  and  other  fastenings  which  are 
tightly  jammed  in  their  holes;  all  cylindrical  joint-pins,  fixed  at 
one  end,  in  which  the  length  of  the  loaded  part  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  diameter;  and  all  cylindrical  joint-pins,  fixed  at  both 
end?,  in  which  the  length  of  the  loaded  part  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  diameter. 

In  order  that  the  shearing  stress  on  a  connecting  piece  may  be 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  fastening  should  be  held  so  tight  in  its  hole  or  socket  that  the 
friction  at  its  surface  may  be  at  least  of  equal  intensity  to  the 
shearing  sti*ess;  and  then  the  intensity  of  that  stress  is  represented 
simply  by  P  H-  A;  P  being  the  shearing  load,  and  A  the  area 
which  resists  it. 

But  when  the  connecting  piece  fits  easily,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  joint-pins,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress,  to  which  the 
strength  of  the  connecting  piece  must  be  adapted,  exceeds  the 
mean  intensity  P  -j-  A,  in  a  ratio  which  depends  on  the  figure  of 
the  cross-section ;  and  whose  values^  for  the  ordinary  figures,  are 

for  rectangular  cross-sections,  ^ ; 

4 
for  circular  and  elliptic  cross-sections,  ^ ; 

and  the  sectional  area  must  accordingly  be  made  greater  in  that 
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ratio  than  the  area  which  would  have  been  sufficient  had  the 
connecting  piece  fitted  tightly. 

The  chief  kinds  of  connecting  pieces,  to  which  these  principles 
haye  to  be  applied,  will  now  be  considered  separately. 

425.  BHrM*  are  made  of  the  most  tough  and  ductile  metal  (See^ 
foir  example,  **  Rivet  Iron,''  in  pages  460  and  482.) 

The  oi^inary  dimensions  of  rivets  in  practice  are  as  follows : — 

Diameier  of  a  rivet  for  plates  less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  about 
double  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 

For  plates  of  half  an  inch  thick  and  upwards,  about  once  and  a* 
half  the  thickness  of  the  plata 

Leng^  of  a  rivet  before  clenching,  measuring  from  the  head  = 
sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  plates  to  be  connected  +  2^  x 
diameter  of  the  rivet. 

The  longitudinal  compression  to  which  a  rivet  is  subjected 
during  the  operation  of  clenching,  whether  by  hand  or  by  machinery, 
tends  to  make  it  fit  its  hole  tightly,  and  thus  to  produce  uniform 
distribution  of  the  stress ;  but  as  such  uniformity  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  always  realized,  it  is  usual  to  assume,  in  practice,  that 
there  is  a  deviation  from  uniformity  of  shearing  stress  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  greater  toughness  of  the  metal  in  the  rivets  than  in 
the  plates  which  they  connect ;  and,  therefore,  the  distance  apart 
of  the  rivets  used  to  connect  two  pieces  of  metal  plate  together  is 
regulated  by  the  rule,  that  the  joint  sectional  area  of  the  rivets  shall 
he  equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  plate  left  after  punching  the  rivet 
holes.     This  rule  leads  to  the  following  algebraical  formula:— 

Let  t  denote  the  thickness  of  the  plates ; 
df  the  diameter  of  a  rivet ; 
n,  the  number  of  ranks  of  rivets  ; 

it  being  understood  that  the  rivets  which  form  a  rank  stand  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  tension  which  tends  to 
pull  the  plates  asunder. 

c,  the  pitch,  or  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  adjoin- 
ing rivets  in  one  rank;  then 

,      -7854  ncP  ,,  . 

«  =  ^  +  1 (1) 

Each  plate  is  weakened  by  the  rivet  holes  in  the  ratio 

e-  d  _      '7S54cnd 

0      "  t  -^  -7854  nc/' ^  '' 

In  **single-rivetted''  joints,  n  =  1 ;  in  "  double-rivetted  "  joints, 
«  »  2,  and  the  two  ranks  of  rivets  form  a  zig-zag;  in  '^  chain* 
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rivetted**  joints,  n  may  have  any  value  greater  than  1.  A  single- 
riyetted  joint  is  weakened  by  unequal  distribution  of  the  tension 
on  the  plate  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5. 

Suppose  that  in  a  chain-rivetted  joint  the  pitch  e  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  rivets  is  fixed,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  plates  below 
a  given  limit;  then  in  order  to  find  how  many  ranks  of  rivets  there 
should  be, — in  other  words,  how  many  rivets  there  should  be  in 
each  file, — the  following  formula  may  be  used : — 

"-•7854<i' ^^-^ 

426.  PiBB*  KeyB*  Wedges,  Oiba,  ami  Cmtuan, — ^These  fiistenings 
are,  like  rivets,  themselves  exposed  to  a  shearing  load,  while  they 
serve  to  transmit  a  pull  or  thrust  from  one  piece  in  fhimework  or 
mechanism  to  another;  and  the  rule  for  determining  their  proper 
sectional  area  is  the  same,  with  this  modification  only,  that  it  is 
safest  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of  an 
easy  fit,  according  to  the  rule  stated  at  tiie  end  of  Article  424,  page 
497. 

In  order  that  a  wedge,  key,  or  cottar  may  be  safe  against  slipping 
out  of  its  seat,  its  angle  of  obliquity  ought  not  to  exceed  the  angle 
of  repose  of  metal  upon  metal,  which,  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  the  surfaces  being  greasy,  may  be  taken  at  about  4''. 
(Article  309,  page  349.) 

427.  B«its  «■«§  Screws. — If  a  bolt  has  to  withstand  a  shearing 
stress,  its  diameter  is  to  be  determined  like  that  of  a  cylindrical 
pin.  If  it  has  to  withstand  tension,  its  diameter  is  to  be  determined 
by  having  regard  to  its  tenacity.  In  either  case  the  eflective 
diameter  of  the  bolt  is  its  least  diameter;  that  is,  if  it  has  a  screw 
on  it,  the  diameter  of  the  spindle  inside  the  thread.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  order  to  provide  for  possible  irregularities 
in  the  distribution  of  the  stress,  it  is  customary  to  use  for  screws  a 
very  large  factor  of  safety,  ranging  from  12  to  15;  the  mean  in- 
tensity of  the  working  stress  on  wroughtriron  screws  being  only 
about  4,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  2*8  kilogrammes  on  the 
square  millimetre. 

The  ordinary  form  of  section  of  the  thread  of  a  fastening  screw 
is  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  angles  rounded;  and  according  to 
the  proportions  recommended  by  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  angle  at  the 
summit  is  55^^,  making  the  height  of  the  triangle  =  0*96  of  its  basa 
One-sixth  of  that  height  is  taken  away  by  the  rounding  of  the  edge 
of  the  thread,  and  another  sixth  by  the  rounding  of  the  bottom  of 
the  groove,  leaving  two-thirds,  or  0*64  of  the  base;  and  as  the  base 
of  the  triangle  is  the  pitch  of  the  screw,  the  projection  of  the  thread 
is  0'64  of  the  pitch. 
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The  pitch  should  not  in  general  be  greater  than  ane-Ji/th  of  tits 
effective  diameter,  and  may  be  considerably  less :  for  example,  one- 
tenth  and  one-twelfth  are  ordinary  proportions. 

In  order  that  the  resistance  of  a  screw  or  screw-bolt  to  rupture 
by  stripping  a  triangular  thread  may  be  at  least  equal  to  its  resist- 
ance to  direct  tearing  asunder,  the  length  of  the  nut  should  be  at 
leaet  one-half  of  the  effective  diameter  of  the  screw;  and  it  is 
often  in  practice  considerably  greater;  for  example,  once  and  a 
half  that  diameter. 

The  head  of  a  bolt  is  usually  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
spindle,  and  of  a  thickness  which  is  usually  greater  than  five- 
eighths  of  that  diameter. 

SecTiON  IV. — OfBesiskmce  to  Twieting  and  Wrenching. 

428.  Twisttaif  •r  T«ni«a  Im  Ctoaenii. — Torsion  is  the  condition 
of  strain  into  which  a  cylindrical  or  piismatic  body  is  \mt  when  a 
pair  of  couples  of  equal  and  opposite  moment,  tending  to  make  it 
rotate  about  its  axis  in  contrary  directions,  are  applied  to  its  two 
ends.  Such  is  the  condition  of  shafts  which  transmit  motive  power. 
The  moment  is  called  the  tioieting  moment,  and  at  each  cross- 
section  of  the  bar  it  is  resisted  by  an  equal  and  opposite  moment  of 
stress.  Each  particle  of  the  shaft  is  in  a  state  of  distortion,  and 
exei-ts  shearing  stress. 

In  British  measures,  twisting  moments  are  expressed  in  inch-lbs. 

429.  siMHiitii  ofs  CTyiiMdricai  Shaft.  (A.  M.,  321.) — A  cylindrical 
shaft,  A  B,  fig.  267,  being  subjected  to  the  twisting  moment  of  a 

^^^^  jMiir  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  ap- 

'•""'T  ?^^r— -Z__        plied  to  the  cross-sections  A  and  B,  it 

-^[i  f  \      ^Zy^      is  required  to  find  the  condition  of 

V 1/  V/^  stress  and  strain  at  any  intermediate 

I  ^   /  cross-section,  such  as  S,  and  also  the 

^"'^  /  angular  displacement  of   any  cross- 

Fig-  267.  section  relatively  to  any  other. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  figure  of 
the  bar,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  twisting  moment,  it  is  evident 
that  the  condition  of  stress  and  sti'ain  of  all  cross-sections  is  the 
same ;  also,  because  of  the  circular  figure  of  each  cross-section,  the 
condition  of  stress  and  strain  of  all  particles  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  must  be  alike. 

Suppose  a  circular  layer  to  be  included  between  the  cross-section 
S,  and  another  cross-section  at  the  longitudinal  distance  d  x  from 
it.  The  twisting  moment  causes  one  of  those  cross-sections  to 
rotate  relatively  to  the  other,  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  through 
an  angle  which  may  be  denoted  by  d  0.  Then  if  there  bo  two 
points  at  the  same  distance,  r,  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  one  in 
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the  one  cross-section  and  the  other  in  the  other,  which  points 
were  originally  in  one  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  the  twisting  moment  shifts  one  of  those  points  laterally, 
relatively  to  the  other,  through  the  distance  r  d  $,  Consequently 
the  part  of  the  layer  which  lies  between  those  points  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  diatortum,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius  r;  and 
the  distortion  is  expressed  by  the  ratio 

'  =  ''d-x' <^> 

which  varies  proportionally  to  the  distance  from  the  axis.  There 
is  therefore  a  shearing  stress  at  each  point  of  the  cross-section, 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the  axis 
to  that  point,  and  whose  intensity  is  proportional  to  that  radius, 
being  represented  by 

^  =  C'  =  Cr-^. (2.) 

The  STRENGTH  of  the  shaft  is  determined  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Let  ^j  be  the  limit  of  the  shearing  stress  to  which  the 
material  is  to  be  exposed,  being  the  ultimaZe  resistance  to  wrench- 
ing if  it  is  to  be  broken,  the  proof  i^esistance  if  it  is  to  be  tested, 
and  the  working  resistance  if  the  working  moment  of  torsion  is  to 
be  determined.  Let  r,  be  the  external  ntdius  of  the  axle.  Then 
9i  is  the  value  oiq  at  the  distance  r^  from  the  axis;  and  at  any- 
other  distance,  r,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

«-'^' w 

Conceive  the  cross-section  to  be  divided  into  narrow  concentric- 
rings,  each  of  the  breadth  d  r.  Let  r  bo  the  mean  radius  of  one  of 
these  rings.  Then  its  area  is  2  vrdr;  the  intensity  of  the  shear- 
ing stress  on  it  is  that  given  by  equation  (3),  and  the  leverage  of  that 
stress  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  r;  consequently  the 
moment  of  the  shearing  stress  of  the  ring  in  question,  being  the 
product  of  those  three  quantities,  is 


Lft. 


r. 


r^dr\ 


which  being  integrated  for  all  the  rings  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cross-section,  gives  for  the  moment  of  torsion, 
and  of  resistance  to  torsion, 

M  =  ~?ifJ  =  fe9./h'; (4.) 
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if  A  =  2  r^  be  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 

(l  =  1-5708;  ^  =  0196  nearly). 

If  the  axle  is  koUaw^  h^  being  the  diameter  of  the  hollow,  the 
moment  of  torsion  be<x>me8 

^  =  l-6-^x^- (^•) 

The  following  formulae  serve  to  calculate  the  diameters  of  shafts 
when  the  twisting  moment  and  stress  are  given;  solid  shafts  : — 


hollow  shafts — 


"x=(^)^ («•) 


h-{77r~f^\ (7) 


(     51  M      ]i 


which  last  formula  serves  to  compute  the  diameter  of  a  hollow 
axle,  when  the  ratio  Aq  :  A^  of  its  internal  and  external  diameter 
has  been  fixed.       (See  pages  581,  584.) 

Values  of  the  ultimate  shearing  strength  of  various  substances 
are  given  in  the  Tables.  As  for  the  loorking  stress^  a  long 
series  of  practical  trials  has  shown  that  wrought-iron  axles  bear  a 
stress  of  9,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  6  3  kilogrammes  on  the 
square  millimetre,  for  any  length  of  time,  if  well  manufactured  of 
good  material,  the  factor  of  safety  being  about  6.  If  the  ultimate 
shearing  stress  of  cast  iron,  27,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  is 
divided  by  the  same  factor,  the  modulus  of  working  stress  is  found 
to  be  4,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  nearly  3*2  kilogrammes  on 
the  square  millimetre. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  shafting  of  mills  that  those  large  apparent 
factors  of  safety  are  met  with,  referred  to  in  Article  414,  page  490. 

430.  Aagie  •€  T«niMi. — Supi)ose  a  pair  of  diameters,  originally 
parallel,  to  be  drawn  across  the  two  circular  ends,  A  and  B,  ^g, 
267,  page  500,  of  a  cylindrical  shaft,  solid  or  hollow ;  it  is  pi-oposed 
to  find  the  angle  which  the  directions  of  those  lines  make  with 
each  other  when  the  shaft  is  twisted,  either  by  the  working  moment 
of  torsion,  or  by  any  other  moment 

This  question  is  solved  by  means  of  equation  (2)  of  Article  429, 
page  501,  which  gives  for  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unit  of  lengthy 


dx"  Gr 
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The  condition  of  the  shaft  being  uniform  at  all  points  of  its  length, 

the  above  quantity  is  constant;  and  if  a;  be  the  length  of  the  shafts 

and  B  the  angle  of  torsion  sought^  expressed  in  length  of  arc  to 

$      d  B 
radius  1,  we  have  -  =  ^»  Mid  therefore^ 


xq 


c? (^^ 


I.  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  be  the  working  moTnentf  for  which 

the  value  taken  for  the  modulus,  q^j  being  the  <q/e  toorJdng  stress. 
Then  the  angle  of  working  torsion  is 

'-^^ « 

and  is  the  same  whether  the  shaft  is  solid  or  hollow.  This  formula 
gives  the  angle  6  in  circular  meastM'e;  that  is,  in  arc  to  radius 
unity ;  so  that  if  at  each  end  of  the  shaft  there  is  an  arm  of  the 
length  y,  the  displacement  of  the  end  of  one  of  those  arms  relatively 
to  the  other  will  be  y  6, 

Values  of  C,  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity,  are  given  in 
the  tables.  In  calculating  the  working  torsion  of  wrought-iron 
shafts,  we  may  make 

c=^~'"poo*°iio <^) 

IL  The  proof  torsion^  to  which  a  shaft  may  be  twisted  by  a 
gradually  applied  load  when  testing  it,  may  be  made  double  the 
working  torsion. 

UL  Let  the  moment  of  toi-sion  have  any  amount,  M,  consistent 

with  safety.  Then  for  -  we  have  to  put  its  value  in  terms  of  M 
and  h^;  and  the  results  are  as  follows: — 

Q      2  M 
For  solid  shafts,  -  =  — -r-:  and 

r       X  rj 

'  =  ITOTii  =  10-2  ^nearly; (4.) 

For  hollow  shafts,  ^  =  -—ri — -j. ;  and 
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32  Mo:  -^^       Moj  ,  ,^. 

An  example  of  the  application  of  equation  (4)  has  already  been 
given  in  Article  344. 

431.  The  Besilteace  •€  m  cirUMirical  8h«ii  is  the  prodnct  of  one- 
half  of  the  moment  of  proof  torsion  into  the  .corresponding  anglo 
of  torsion;  and  it  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

•  ^^   ;f—  for  a  solid  shaft;  or 


2-16 


(1.) 


--V-  =  ^-   •         r«  , »  for  a  hollow  shaft. 

432.  niiafto  M«t  circMlmr  !■  Secti«H. — When  the  cross-section  of 

a  shaft  is  not  cii^cular,  it  is  certain  that  the  ratio  -  of  the  shearing 

stress  at  a  given  point  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft  is  not  a  constant  quantity  at  different  points  of  the 
cross-section,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  even  approximately 
constant;  so  that  formulae  founded  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
constant  are  erroneous.  The  mathematical  investigations  of  M.  de 
St  Yenant  have  shown  how  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  sti*e88  is 
distributed  in  certain  cases. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  to  which  M.  de  St  Venant'a 
method  has  been  applied  is  that  of  a  square  shaft;  and  it  appears 
that  its  moment  of  torsion  is  given  by  the  formula, 

M  =  0-281  ^i/*' nearly; 

in  which  h  is  one  side  of  the  square  cross-section. 

Section  V. — Of  Resistance  to  Bending  and  Cross- Breaking. 

433.  Reatouuice  f  BesdiMf  In  GeaeraL — In  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  resistance  which  bodies  oppose  to  bending  and  cross- 
breaking,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  word  beam  as  a  general  term 
to  denote  the  body  under  consideration ;  but  those  principles  are 
applicable  not  only  to  beams  for  8uppoi*ting  weights,  but  to  levers, 
cross-heads,  cross-tails,  shafts,  journals,  cranks,  and  all  pieces  in 
machinery  or  framework  to  which  forces  are  applied  tending  to  bend 
them  and  to  break  them  across;  that  is  to  say,  forces  transverse  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Conceive  a  beam  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  combination  of 
parallel  transverse  forces  that  balance  each  other,  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  imaginary  transverse  section;  and  consider 
separately  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  one  of  those  parts.     The 
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external  transverse  forces  which  act  ou  that  part,  and  constitute 
the  load  on  it,  do  not  necessarily  balance  each  other.  Their  result- 
ant may  be  found  by  Rule  IV.  of  Article  280,  page  324.  That 
resultant  is  called  the  S/iearing  Load  at  the  cross-section  under  con- 
sidei-ation,  and  it  is  balanced  by  the  Sftearing  Stress  exerted  by  the 
particles  which  that  cross-section  traverses.  The  i^esultant  moment 
of  the  same  set  of  forces,  relatively  to  the  same  cross-section,  may 
be  found  by  the  same  rule ;  it  is  called  the  Bending  Moment  at  that 
cross-section,  and  it  is  balanced  (if  the  beam  is  strong  enough)  by 
the  MomerU  of  Stress  exerted  by  the  particles  which  the  cross-section 
traverses,  called  also  the  Moment  of  Hesistance.  That  moment  of 
stress  is  due  wholly  to  longitudinal  stress,  and  it  is  exerted  in  the 
following  way: — ^The  bending  of  the  beam  causes  the  originally 
straight  layers  of  particles  to  become  curved;  those  near  the 
concave  side  of  the  beam  become  shortened;  those  near  the 
convex  side,  lengthened;  the  shortened  layers  exert  longitudinal 
thrust ;  the  lengthened  layers,  longitudinal  tension ;  the  resultant 
thrust  and  the  resultant  tension  are  equal  and  opposite,  and  con^ 
pose  a  couple,  whose  moment  is  the  moment  of  stress,  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  bending  moment. 

In  problems  respecting  the  transverse  strength  and  stiffness  oi 
beams  there  are  four  processes :  first,  to  determine  the  shearing 
load  and  bending  moment  produced  by  the  transverse  external 
forces  at  different  cross-sections,  and  especially  at  those  cros»- 
sections  at  which  they  act  most  severely;  secondly,  to  determine 
the  I'elations  between  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  a  cross-section 
of  the  beam,  and  the  moment  of  stress  which  that  cross-section 
is  capable  of  exerting,  so  that  each  cross-section,  and  especially  that 
at  which  the  bending  moment  is  greatest,  may  have  sufficient 
strength ;  thirdly,  to  determine  the  relations  between  the  dimen- 
sions and  figure  of  the  beam  and  the  deflection  produced  by  the 
bending  moments,  in  oixler  that  the  beam  may  be  so  designed  as 
to  have  sufficient  stiffness  or  sufficient  flexibility,  according  to  its 
purpose. 

434.    Calc«latl«B    •f  ShcorlMg    I^oada   sM«i    BcadUag    IH^nieiils. — 

In  the  formulae  which  follow,  the  shearing  load  at  a  given  cross- 
section  will  be  denoted  by  F,  and  the  bending  moment  by  M.  In 
British  measures  it  is  piost  convenient  to  express  the  bending 
moment  in  inek-lbs,,  because  of  the  transverse  dimensions  of  pieces 
in  machines  being  expressed  in  inches. 

The  mathematical  pi*ocess  for  finding  F  and  M  at  any  given 
cross-section  of  a  beam,  though  always  the  same  in  principle,  may 
be  varied  considerably  in  detail.  The  following  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  convenient  way  of  conducting  it : — 

Fig.  268  represents  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loadeil 
between  them.     Fig.  269  represents  a  bracket;  that  is^  a  beam 
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§upported  and  /ixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  on  a  projecting  portion. 
P,  Q,  represent  in  each  case  the  supporting  forces;  in  fig.  268,  Wp 


^!^^  ^^ 


vj    -vs  -wi 


Fig.  268. 

Wj,  Wg,  &c.,  represent  portions  of  the  load;  in  ^g.  269,  Wq  re- 
presents the  endmost  portion  of  the  load,  and  W^,  W,,  W3,  other 
portions;  in  both  figures,  A(&,  /kc^,  Ax^  <bc.,  denote  the  lengths  of 
the  intervals  into  which  the  lines  of  action  of  the  portions  of  the 
load  divide  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam.  The  forces  marked 
W  may  be  the  weights  of  parts  of  the  beam  itself,  or  of  bodies 
carried  by  it;  or  they  may  be  forces  exerted  by  moving  pieces  in  a 
machine  on  each  other ;  or,  in  short,  they  may  be  any  external 
transverse  forces.  If  the  body  called  the  beam  is  a  shaft,  P  and 
Q  will  be  the  bearing  pressures. 

The  figures  represent  the  load  as  applied  at  detached  points; 
but  when  it  is  continuously  distributed,  the  length  of  any  in- 
definitely short  portion  of  the  beam  may  be  denoted  by  d  x,  the 
intensity  of  the  load  upon  it  per  unit  of  lengtJi  by  w,  and  the 
amount  of  the  load  upon  it  by  to  J  as. 

The  process  to  be  gone  through  will  then  consist  of  the  following 
ateps: — 

Step  I.  To  find  the  Supporting  Forces  or  Bearing  Pressures,  P 
nnd  Q. — Assume  any  convenient  point  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  find  tbe  distance  Xq  of  the  resultant 
of  the  load  from  it,  by  Rule  IV.  of  Article  280,  pages  324,  325; 
that  is  to  say, 

^0  = 


2W  ' 
ixwdx 


or 


b 


dx 


.(2.) 


Then,  by  Rule  II.  of  Article  280,  page  323,  find  the  two  sup- 
porting forces  or  bearing  pressures,  P  and  Q ;  that  is  to  say,  let  K 
be  the  resultant  load,  and  P  R  and  R  Q  its  distances  from  the 
points  of  support;  and  make 
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PQ:PR:QR1 
:R  :   Q    :  P.   j 


•(3.) 


Step  IL  To  find  the  JSkea/ring  Loads  at  a  Series  of  Sections. — ^In 
what  position  soever  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  may  have  been 
during  the  previous  step,  assume  it  now,  in  a  beam  supported  at 
both  ends,  to  be  at  one  of  the  points  of  support  (as  A^  ^g,  268),  and 
in  a  bracket  to  be  at  the  loaded  point  farthest  fix)m  the  fixed  end 
(as  A,  ^g.  269).     Consider  P  as  positive  and  W  as  negative. 

Then  the  shearing  load  in  any  given  interval  of  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  beam  from 
the  origin  to  that  interval;  so  that  it  has  the  series  of  values. 


In  Fig.  268. 

Fi2  =  P  — Wij 

F23  =  P-Wi-W,; 

F3,  =  P— Wi— Wj— W3; 

&c.  ; 
and  generally, 

F  =  P  — 2-W;...(4.) 


In  Fig.  269. 
_Foi=Wo; 
-F,,=Wo  +  Wi; 

—  ■F^^W^  +  W^+W^; 

—  F3,=Wo  +  Wi  +  W2+W3 
<kc.; 

and  generally, 

—  F  =  2-W; (5.) 

so  that  the  shearing  loads  which  act  in  a  series  of  intervals  of  the 
length  of  the  beam  can  be  computed  by  successive  subtractions  or 
successive  additions,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  a  continuously  distributed  load,  these   equations  become 
respectively. 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  F  =  P  — J     w  dx;  (6.) 


In  a  bracket,  —  -^  =  /     f^  d  x; 


.(7.) 


in  which  expressions,  of  denotes  the  distance  from  the  origin,  A,  to 
the  plane  of  section  under  consideration. 

The  positive  and  negative  signs  distinguish  the  two  contrary 
directions  of  the  distortion  which  the  shearing  load  tends  to 
produce. 

The  OrMiicat  Shcarini^  ijmmd  acts  in  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  close  to  one  or  other  of  the  points  of  support,  and  its  value 
is  either  P  or  Q.  In  a  bracket,  the  greatest  shearing  load  on  the 
projecting  part  acts  close  to  the  outer  point  of  support,  and  its 
value  is  equal  to  the  entire  load. 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  the  Shearing  i««ad  TaMtohcs» 
or  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  at  some  intermediate  section, 
whose  position  may  be  found  from  equation  (4)  or  equation  (6),  by 
making  F  =  0.     At  the  second  point  of  support,  F  =  —  Q. 

Step  III.  To  find  the  Bending  Moments  at  a  Series  0/ Sections. — 
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At  the  origin  A  there  is  no  bending  moment  Multiply  the 
length  of  each  of  the  intervals  A  ^  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
beam  by  the  shearing  load  F,  which  acts  throughout  that  interval ; 
the  first  of  the  products  so  obtained  is  the  bending  moment  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  first  interval;  and  by  adding  to  it  the  other 
products  successively,  there  are  obtained  successively  the  bending 
moments  at  the  inner  ends  of  the  other  intervals.* 
That  is  to  say, — bending  moment 

at  the  origin  A ;  M0  =  0 ; 

at  the  line  of  action  of  W^;  M^  =  F^j  •  A  a^ ; 

„  „  »  W,;  Ma  =  Foi  •  A  a:i  +  F„  Aa^; 

&c.  Ac 

and  generally,  M  =  SFAa; (8.) 

If  the  divisions  A  x  are  of  equal  lengthsy  this  becomes 

M  =  A«'2F; (9.) 

and  for  a  continuously  distributed  load, 


M=  f'Fdx (10.) 

J  0 


Substituting  for  F,  equation  (10),  its  values  as  given  by  equa- 
tions (6)  and  (7)  respectively,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 
For  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends, 

M  =  Pia;'-  C  f'todx^ 

=  T^x-j    (x'^x)wdx; (11.) 

For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end, 

-M=  f"  f'wdx^=   (''(af''x)wdxi (12.) 

in  the  latter  of  which  equations  the  symbol  —  M  denotes  that  the 
bending  moment  acts  downwards. 

The  orcatcM  BeMdii»«  ni«Mcat  acts,  in  a  bracket,  at  the  outer 
point  of  support ;  and  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  at  the 
section  where  the  shearing  load  vanishes. 

Step  IY.  To  dedtice  tlie  Shearing  Load  amd  Bending  Moment  in 
otie  Beam  from  those  in  another  Beam  similarly  supported  and 
loaded. — This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  the  following  principles : — 

When  beams  differing  in  length  and  in  the  amounts  of  t/te  loads 
upon  them  are  similarly  supported,  and  have  their  loads  similarly  dis- 
tributedf  tfie  s/iearing  loads  al  corresponoUng  sections  in  them  vary  as 

*  See  Mr.  Herbert  Latham's  work  On  Iron  Bridges, 
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the  ioUU  loadSf  and  the  bending  moments  as  the  products  of  the  loads 
and  lengths. 

The  length  between  the  points  of  support  of  a  beam  supported  at 
the  ends,  as  in  fig.  268,  is  often  called  the  span, 

435.  BzaMpies. — In  the  following  formulae,  which  are  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  preceding  Article  to  the 
cases  which  occur  most  frequently  in  practice,  W  denotes  the  total 
load; 

w,  when  the  load  is  distributed,  the  load  per  unit  of  length  of 
the  beam ; 

c,  in  brackets,  the  length  of  the  fi-ee  part  of  the  bracket ; 

c,  in  beams  either  loaded  or  suppoi'ted  at  both  ends,  the  hot/ 
span,  between  the  extreme  points  of  load  or  support  and  the 
middle ; 

M,  the  greatest  bending  moment. 

I.  Bracket  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  )         -,^         ^^         z^  v 
at  the  other, }        ^  =  "^  ^ (^•) 

II.  Bracket  fixed  at  one  end  and  uni- )  ^       c  W     w  c^ 

formly  loaded, /  ^  =  "1^=="^  ^^'' 


III.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends  and 
loaded  at  an  intermediate  point, 
whose  distance  from  the  middle  of 
the  span  is  a:, 


2  c 


(3.) 


IV.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  )  ,        a\  n/r      ^  ^/a  \ 
loaded  in  the  middle, |  (a:  =0);  M  =  -^-{i.) 

V.  Beam  supported  at  both   ends  and  )  , ,  __  c  W  __  ti?  c^    .   . 
uniformly  loaded, |  M -_  -j— —-^    (o.) 

YI.  If  a  beam  has  equal  and  opposite  couples  applied  to  its  two 
ends;  for  example,  if  the  beam  in  fig.  270  has  the  couple  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  P^  applied  at  A  and  B,  and  the  couple  of 
equal  and  opposite  forces  Pg  at  C  and  D, 
and  if  the  opposite  moments  Pj  •  A  B 
=  P«  •  C  D  =  M  are  equal,  then  each 
of  the  endmost  divisions,  A  B  and 
C  D,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  bracket 
fixed   at  one   end  and   loaded   at  the  ^^i  ^^2 

other    (Example    I.);   and  the  middle  Fig. 270. 

division,  B  C,  is   acted   upon   by  the 
uniform  bending  moment  M,  and  by  no  shearing  load. 

VII.  Let  a  beam  of  the  half-span  c  bo  loaded  with  an  uni- 
formly distributed  load  of  w  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  span ;  and 
at  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  span  is  a,  let  there 
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be  applied  an  additional  load  W.     It  is  required  to  find  x,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  middle  of  the  span  at  which  the  greatest  bending 
moment  is  exerted,  and  M,  that  greatest  moment. 
Make 

W 
2  cw        ' 

then  the  solutions  are  as  follows  : — 

Case  1. — When  -  =  or  ix*'  ■^—, —  :  »  =  w  (c  —  a);  and 
c  I  +m  ^ 

«==^(>+"-^)'- « 

Case  2. — ^When -  =  or  .^  t—, — ;  a  =  a:  and 
0  1  +  m' 


M 


=  !^(l  +  2.)(l-^ (7.) 


In  the  following  case  both  sets  of  formnlia  give  the  same  result; 
•when  —  =  ■; — J ;  a;  =  a  =  m  (c  —  a);  and 


M 


«>c*/l  +  2m\»  ,„. 


436.  Bending  lll«ni«nts  prodnccd  by  liOnffttndlMa  and  OUI^ne 
Forces. — ^When  a  bar  is  acted  upon  at  a  given  cross-section  by  any 
external  force,  whose  line  of  action,  whether  transverse,  oblique,  or 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  does  not  traverse  the  centre  of 
magnitude  of  that  cross-section  (see  Article  293,  page  334),  that 
force  exerts  a  moment  upon  that  cross-section  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  force  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action 
from  the  centre  of  the  cross-section,  and  that  moment  is  to  be 
balanced  by  the  moment  of  longitudinal  stress  at  the  cross-section. 

The  external  force  may  be  resolved  into  a  longitudinal  and  a 
transverse  component  The  longitudinal  component  is  balanced 
by  an  uniform  longitudinal  tension  or  pi'essure,  as  the  case  may  be, 
exerted  at  the  cross-section,  and  combined  with  the  stress  which 
resists  the  bending  moment;  and  the  transverse  component  is  re- 
sisted by  shearing  stress. 

437.  moment  of  StreM—Tmnsrerae  Strength. — The  bending  mo- 
ment at  each  cross-section  of  a  beam  bends  the  beam  so  as  to  make 
any  originally  plane  longitudinal  layer  of  the  beam,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  in  which  the  load  acts,  become  concave  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the   moment  acts,  and  convex  in  the  opposite 
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direction.     Thus,  ^g,  271  represents  a  side  view  of  a  short  portion 
of  a  bent  beam ;  C  C*  is  a  layer,  originall  j 
plane,  which  is  now  bent  so  as  to  become 
concave  at  one  side  and  convex  at  the 
other.  ^^ 

The  layers  at  and  near  the  concave  side ,  * 
of  the  beam,  A  A',  are  shortened,  and  the 
layers  near  the  convex  side,  B  B',  length-  Fig.  271. 

ened,  by  the  bending  action  of  the  load. 
There  is  one  intermediate  surface,  O  O',  which  is  neither  lengthened 
nor  shortened;  it  is  called  the  ^'neiUral  surfaced*  The  particles  at 
that  surface  are  not  necessarily,  however,  in  a  state  devoid  of 
strain ;  for,  in  common  with  the  other  particles  of  the  beam,  they 
are  compressed  and  extended  in  a  pair  of  diagonal  directions, 
making  angles  of  45®  with  the  neutral  surface,  by  the  shearing 
action  of  the  load,  when  such  action  exists. 

The  condition  of  the  particles  of  a  beam,  produced  by  the  com- 
bined bending  and  shearing  actions  of  the  load,  is  illustrated  by  fig. 
272,  which  represents  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  a  rectangular 
beam,  supported  at  the  ends,  and  loaded  at  intermediate  points. 
It  is  covered  with  a  network  consist- 
ing of  two  sets  of  curves  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  curves 
convex  upwards  are  lines  of  direct 
thrust;  those  convex  downwards  are  FTg.  272. 

lines  of  direct  tension,     A   pair   of 

tangents  to  the  pair  of  curves  which  traverse  any  particle  are  the 
axes  of  stress  of  that  particle.  The  neutral  surface  is  cut  by  both 
sets  of  curves  at  angles  of  45°.  At  that  vertical  section  of  the 
beam  where  the  shearing  load  vanishes,  and  the  bending  moment  is 
greatest,  both  sets  of  curves  become  parallel  to  the  neutral  surface. 

When  a  beam  breaks  under  the  bending  action  of  its  load,  it 
gives  way  either  by  the  crushing  of  the  compressed  side,  A  A',  or 
by  the  tearing  of  the  stretched  side,  B  B'. 

In   fig.  273,  A  represents  a 

beam  of  a  granular  material,  like — J^ 

cast   iron,   giving  way  by   the 

crushing  of  the  compressed  side, 

out  of  which  a  sort  of  wedge  is  Fig.  278. 

forced.     B   represents  a  beam 

giving  way  by  the  tearing  asunder  of  the  stretched  side. 

The  resistance  of  a  beam  to  bending  and  cross-breaking  at  any 
given  cross-section  is  the  moment  of  a  couple,  consisting  of  the 
thrust  along  the  longitudinally-compressed  layers,  and  the  equal 
and  opposite  tension  along  the  longitudirially-stretched  layers. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  in  most  cases  which  occur 
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in  practice,  the  longitudiDal  stress  of  the  layers  of  a  beam  maj, 
without  material  error,  be  assumed  to  be  uniformly  varying,  its 
intensity  being  simply  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  layer 
from  the  neutral  surface. 

Let  iig.  274  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  beam  (such  as  that 
represented  in  fig.  271),  A  the  compressed  side,  B 
^  the  extended  side,  C  any  layer,  and  O  O  the  neutral 

V^      ^    axis  of  the  section,  being  the  line  in  which  it  is  cut 
o.--\-/--— o  by  the  neutral  surface.     Let  p  denote  the  intensity 
1  I  of  the  stress  along  the  layer  0,  and  y  the  distance 

^Cj         o^  *^**  layer  from  the  neutral  axis.     Because  the 
»  stress  is  uniformly  varying,  p  -i-  y  is  a  constant 

fig.  274.       quantity.     Let  that  constant  be  denoted  for  the 
present  by  a. 
Let  z  be  the  breadth  of  the  layer  C,  and  d  y  its  thickness; 
Then  the  amount  of  stress  along  it  is 

pzdy=zayzdy; 

the  amount  of  the  stress  along  all  the  layers  at  the  given  cross- 
section  is 


a  \  yzdy) 


and  this  amount  must  be  nothing, — in  other  words,  the  total  thrust 
and  total  tension  at  the  cross-section  must  be  equal, — ^because  the 
forces  applied  to  the  beam  are  wholly  transverse ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that 

f  yzdy  =  0, (L) 

and  the  neutral  axis  traverses  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  cross- 
section.  This  principle  enables  the  neutral  axis  to  be  found  by  the 
aid  of  the  methods  explained  in  Ai*ticle  293,  page  334. 

To  find  the  greatest  value  of  the  constant  p  -^  y  consistent  with 
the  strength  of  the  beam  at  the  given  cross-section,  let  y.  be  the 
distance  of  the  compressed  side,  and  y,,  that  of  the  extended  side 
from  the  neuti-al  axis ;  f^  the  greatest  thrust,  and  /» the  greatest 
tension,  which  the  material  can  bear  in  the  form  of  a  beam ;  com- 
pite/a  -i-  y„,  and/j  h-  y^,  and  adopt  the  less  of  those  two  quantities 
as  the  value  o£  p  -i-  y,  which  may  now  be  denoted  by  / -t-  y^; 
/being/,  or/,  and  y^  being  y«  or  y^,  according  as  the  beam  is 
liable  to  give  way  by  crushing  or  by  tearing. 

For  the  best  economy  of  material,  the  two  quotients  ought  to  be 
equal ;  that  is  to  say, 

/  _  /g  __  /»  _  A  •*•  / .  ^  A.^ 

Vi      Va      Vh  h     ' 

and  this  gives  what  is  called  a  cross-section  of  equal  strength. 
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The  moDient  lelativelj  to  the  neutral  axis,  of  the  stress  exerted 
along  any  given  layer  of  the  cit)6S-Bection,  is 

f 
ypzdy^i'-  y^zdy\ 

and  the  sum  of  all  such  moments,  being  the  moment  of  8TRB88|  or 
MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE  of  the  given  cross-section  of  the  beam  to 
breaking  across,  is  given  by  the  formula, 

U=jpyzdy  =  ^Jy^  z  d  y; (2.) 

or  making j  y^  zdy  =  I, 

M=-^- (2  a.) 

When  the  breaking  load  is  in  question,  the  co-efficient/ is  what 
is  called  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  material 

When  the  proof  load  or  working  load  is  in  question,  the  co- 
efficient /  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  divided  by  a  suitable  fadtor 
of  mfety^  which,  for  the  working  stress  in  parts  of  machinery  that 
are  made  of  metal,  is  usually  6,  and  for  the  parts  made  of  wood,  10. 
Tints,  the  working  modtUvs  /is  usually  9,000  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch  for  wrought  iron,  4,500  for  cast  iron,  and  from  1,000  to  1,200 
for  wood. 

The  factor  denoted  by  I  in  the  preceding  equation  is  what  is 
called  the  "  geometrical  moment  of  inertia  "  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  beam.  For  sections  whose  figures  are  similar,  or  are  parallel 
projections  of  each  other,  the  moments  of  inertia  are  to  each  other 
as  the  breadths,  and  as  the  cubes  of  the  depths  of  the  sections;  and 
the  values  of  y^  are  as  the  depths.  If,  therefore,  b  be  the  breadth 
and  h  the  depth  of  the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  ci-oss-section  of 
a  given  beam  at  the  point  where  the  moment  of  stress  is  greatest, 
we  may  put 

1  =  w'6;*8, (3.) 

y  =  wi'A, (4.) 

n*  and  m'  being  numerical  factors  depending  on  the  form  of  section; 
and  making  n  -i-  m'  =  n,  the  moment  of  resistance  may  be  thus 
expressed, — 

M  =  n/bh^. (5.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resistances  of  similar  cross-sections  to 
cross-breaking  are  as  ikeir  breadths  and  as  tiie  squares  of  their  depths. 
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Another  waj  of  expressing  the  moment  of  resistance  is  as 
follows : — Let  S  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  beam,  then  we  have 

l^kh^S; (3  a.) 

in  which  kf  h^  is  the  radivs  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section,  k  being 
a  numerical  Victor  depending  on  the  form  of  section.  Then  making 
k  -i-  ml  r:  k,  the  moment  of  resistance  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

M  =  Aj/AS (5  a.) 

The  relation  between  the  load  and  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  is 
found  by  equating  the  value  of  the  greatest  bending  moment  in 
terms  of  the  load  and  span  of  the  beam,  as  given  in  Articles  434,. 
435,  436,  pages  505  to  510,  to  the  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  b€».m,  at  the  cross-section  where  that  greatest  bending 
moment  acts,  as  given  in  equation  (5)  or  equation  (5  a)  of  this 
Article. 

The  depth  h  is  usually  fixed  by  considerations  of  stiffness,  to  be 
explained  further  on;  and  then  the  unknown  quantity  is  either 
the  breadth,  6,  or  sectional  area,  S,  according  as  equation  (5)  or  equa- 
tion (5  a)  is  made  use  of  Sometimes,  as  when  the  cross-section  is 
circular  or  square,  we  have  6  =  A;  and  then  we  have  A*,  instead  of 
b  /**  in  equation  (5),  which  is  solved  so  as  to  give  h  by  extraction  of 
the  cube  root  The  following  are  the  formula  for  these  calcula- 
tions : — 

^=«-^' (''•) 

and  when  A  =  h, 

*=r^y, cr-) 


«=*7i- ('"> 

In  finding  the  value  of  the  geometrical  moment  of  inertia  I  of 
cross-sections  of  complex  figure,  the  following  rules  are  useful : — 

If  a  complex  cross-section  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  simple 
figures,  conceive  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  each  of  those  figures 
to  be  traversed  by  a  neutral  axis  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the 
whole  section.  Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponent figures  relatively  to  its  own  neutral  axis;  multiply  its  area 
by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  its  own  neutral  axis  and 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  whole  section;  and  add  together  all  the 
results  so  found,  for  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  section. 
To  express  this  in  symbols,  let  S'  be  the  area  of  any  one  of  the 
component  figures,  ^  the  distance  of  its  neutral  axis  from  the 
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neutral  axis  of  the  whole  section,  V  its  moment  of  inertia  relatively 
to  its  own  neutral  axis;  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole 
section  is 

I  =  2  •  r  +  2  •  3/2  A'. (8.) 

When  the  figure  of  the  cross-section  can  be  made  by  taking 
away  one  simpler  figure  from  another,  both  the  area  and  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  subtracted  figure  are  to  be  considered 
as  negative,  and  so  treated,  in  making  use  of  equation  (8). 


Examples  op  the  Numerical  Factors  in  Equations  (3),  (4), 
(5),  AND  (7). 


Fonn  of  CrosB-Sectione. 

-'=1 

L  EectangleftA, ) 

(inclading  sqaare)          \ 

IL  Elhjpae— 

Vertical  a™  A, \ 

Horizontal  axin  &, 

(including  circle)            ) 

TTT.  Hollow  rectangle,  6  h—V  h'; . 
also    I  -  formed    section,  j 
where  b'  is  the  sum  of  the  > 
breadths    of  the  lateraH 
hollows, ' 

IV.  Hollow  square—                    ) 
A'-A^, 1 

V.  Hollow  ellipse,  ^ 

1 

12 

1 

2 

1 
6 

or         1 
64"20-4 
=  0-0491 

1 
2 

-r        1 
32     10-2 
=  0-0982 

i(-ta 

1 
2 

K-?*') 

r,(-S 

1 
2 

K-a 

64  V^      JA'j 

1 
2 

32  V        JAV 

"VT.  Hollow  circle 

64  V^      h*) 

1 
2 

i(-^) 

Vn.  Isosceles  triangle ;  base  &, ) 
height  h;   y^    measured; 
uom  summit)  •.••••••<•••••• 

1 
36 

2 
3 

1 
24 
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EX4MPLS8  OF  THS  NUMERICAL  FACTOR  k  IN   EQUATIONS  (5  A) 
AND  (7  B). 

Fouc  or  CaoM-SscTioir.  k  =  --r-^. 

/ /I  JS 

I.  Rectangle, g. 

11.  Ellipse  and  circle, -. 

III.  Hollow  rectangle, 

S  =  bh-b'  h";  also I-shaped 

section,  b'  being  the  sum  of  t   t  j 

the  depths  of  the  lateral  1  — =—,^ 

hollows, ___^. 

« ('  -^) 

IV.  Hollow  square,  S  =  /*«  -  A^...  ^(l  +  ^j). 
V.       I)o.,         very  thin  (approx.),  ^. 

Ti.  Hoiw  m^ 1(.  -  *|;)  ,  (.  -  y). 

VII.  Hollow  circle, |  (l  +  ^. 

VIII.       Do.,         very  thin  (approx.),  -.. 

IX.  T-shaped  section ;    flange   A,  ^  .^ 

web  C;  S  =  A  +  C  (approx.),  C  (C  +  i  A) 

^"^"^  6  (C  -h  A)  (C  +  2  A/ 

X.  I-shaped  section;  flanges  A,  B; 
web  C;  S  =  A  +  B  +  C;  the 
beam  supposed  to  give  way  at  p,p  .  .  a  xiR\u.l9  A  n 

the  flange  A  (approx.),. 0(C^4  A-^4  B)  +  12  A  B 

6        VFr       /r  6(C  +  2B)(A  +  B  +  0)    • 

X.  A.  Do.,        do.,        the  beam  sup- 

^^^      '' 6(C+2A)(A  +  B  +  C)  • 

XI.  I-abaped    section,   with   equal 

flange8A  =  B;S  =  C  +  2A        ,,  i*      v 

<»PP~-> 10 -c^^- 
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438.  I^MM^tokUmil  8ecti«a«  of  VmUbtem  fltreaglli  are  tbose  in 
-which  the  dimensioDs  of  the  cross-section  are  varied  in  snch  a 
manner  that  its  safe  working  nioment  of  resistance  is  equal  to  the 
working  bending  moment  at  each  section  of  the  beam,  and  not 
merely  at  the  section  where  the  bending  moment  is  greatest.  That 
moment  of  resistance,  for  figures  of  the  same  kind,  being  propor- 
tional to  the  breadth  and  to  the  square  of  the  depth,  can  be  varied 
either  bj  varying  the  breadth,  the  depth,  or  lK)th.  The  law  of 
variation  depends  upon  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  moment  of 
flexure  of  the  beam  from  point  to  point,  and  this  depends  on  the 
distribution  of  the  load  and  of  the  supporting  forces,  in  a  way 
which  has  been  stated  in  previous  Articles.  When  the  depth  of 
the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  breadth  varied,  the  vertical 
longitudinal  section  is  rectangular,  and  the  horizontal  longitudinal 
section  is  of  a  figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the 
breadth.  When  the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the 
depth  varied,  the  horizontal  longitudinal  section  is  rectangular, 
and  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  is  of  a  figure  depending  on 
the  mode  of  variation  of  the  depth.  When  the  beam,  or  the  body 
which  acts  as  a  beam,  is  of  circukr  cross-section,  so  that  the  breadth 
and  depth  are  equal,  each  being  a  diameter  of  the  cross-section,  the 
diameter  varies  as  the  cube  root  of  the  bending  moment.  This 
case  occurs  in  axles  which  are  exposed  to  a  bending  moment,  and 
not  to  a  twisting  moment  The  following  are  examples  of  the  results 
of  those  principles : — 

I.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other;  b  h^  varies  as  the 
distance  from  the  loaded  end. 

II.  Fixed  at  one  end,  uniformly  loaded;  h  h^  varies  as  the  square 
of  distance  from  the  free  end 

III.  Supported  at  ends,  loaded  at  an  intermediate  point;  bh^ 
varies  as  the  distance  from  the  adjacent  point  of  support. 

IV.  Supported  at  ends,  unifonnly  loaded;  bh^  varies  as  the 
product  of  the  distances  from  the  points  of  suppoi-t. 

In  applying  the  principles  of  this  Article,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  do  not  take  the  shearing  load  into  account;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  figures  described  in  the  above  examples 
may  require,  at  and  near  the  points  where  the  shearing  load  is 
greatest,  some  additional  sectional  area,  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand that  load,  especially  in  examples  III.  and  IV.;  for  in  these 
cases  the  shearing  load  is  greatest  at  the  points  of  support,  where 
there  is  no  bending  moment. 

439.  DefleetioB  ^f  Beams. — Four  sorts  of  problems  occur  in  con- 
nection with  the  deflection  and  tfie  stiffness  of  beams;  Jlrsty  to  find 
the  proof,  or  greatest  safe  deflection,  being  the  deflection  under  the 
proof  load;  secondly,  the  deflection  under  any  given  load,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  proof  load;  thirdly^  to  find  the  dimensions  of  a  beam 
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which  ehall  have  a  given  deflectioii  under  its  proof  load,  or  under 
some  oUier  given  load;  fowrMy,  from  the  observed  deflection  it  may 
be  required  to  deduce  the  intensity  of  the  most  severe  stress. 
The  following  are  the  roles : — 

To  find  tbd  eurwUuTB  (thai  is,  the  reciprocal  <^  the  radios  of 
cnrvatore)  of  an  originally  straight  beun  at  a  giv^i  cross- 
section. 

L  The  cross-^MCtion  under  its  proof  stress.  Divide  the  proof 
stress  (/|)  by  the  distance  of  the  most  severely-strained  particles 
from  the  neutral  axis,  and  by  the  modolos  of  elasticity;  the 
quotient  will  be  the  proof  ewrvaiure; 

II.  The  bending  momait  given.  Divide  the  bending  moment 
by  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  given  cross-section  (see  Article 
437,  page  513),  and  by  the  modolus  of  elasticity  of  the  material 
In  symbols,  let  r  be  the  radius  of  curvature ;  then 

r-EI- ^^•> 

III.  To  find  the  indinoHon  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam 
to  its  original  direction  at  a  given  point.  Divide  the  length  of 
the  beam  into  small  intervals  (6?  a?);  multiply  the  length  of  each 

interval  by  the  curvature  at  its  centre  (giving  the  product — ]; 

add  together  the  products  for  the  intervals  from  a  point  where  the 
beam  continues  horizontal  to  the  point  where  the  inclination  is 
required ;  the  sum  will  be  the  required  inclination ;  that  is, 

""    (3.) 


-/■ 


IV.  To  find  the  deflection.  Multiply  the  length  of  each  small 
interval  by  its  inclination  (obtaining  the  product  i  d  x)  ;  add  to- 
gether those  products  for  the  intervals  extending  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  beam ;  the  sum  will  be  the  required 
<leflection ;  that  is, 

«=  /  idx, (4.) 

The  preceding  is  the  general  method.  The  following  are  special 
rules: — 

Let  c  be  the  ?Ml/-span  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  or  the 
length  of  a  bracket  fixed  at  one  end ;  h,  the  extreme  depth :  and  6,  the 
extreme  breads  of  the  beam ;  W,  any  given  load ;  ^,  the  pro<^ 
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stress ',  m!  hy  the  distance  of  the  most  severely-strained  layer  from 
the  nentral  axis ;  I,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  greatest  cross- 
section  ;  w",  71*,  mTf  n"  y  numerical  factors  (see  Table  bdow)^ 
V.  Greatest  inclination  under  proof  load ; 


VI.  Proof  deflection ; 


.(5.) 


Em'  A 


•(«•) 


VII.  Greatest  inclination  under  a  given  load,  W; 


EI 


VIII.  Deflection  under  a  given  load,  W ; 


EI 


EXAMPLSa. 

A.  Uniform  Cross-Section. 
I.  Constant  Moment  of  Flex- ) 

lire, / 

II.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  \ 
at  other, 

III.  Fixed  at  one  end,  uni 

foimly  loaded, , 

IV.  Supported  at  both  ends, 

loaded  in  middle, 

V.  Supported  at  both  ends, 
uniformly  loaded, 


Proof  Load. 

Fftctorefor 

Slope.    Defleotioo. 


.(7.) 


.(8.) 


1 

1  ... 

•"2 

1 

1 

1 

2  - 

...          g          ... 

-  2  

1 

1 

1 

3  ■  • 

...          ^         ... 

••*  6  

1 

1 

1 

2  "• 

...          g          ... 

-  i 

2 

0 

1 

3  - 

•n-- 

•"  6  

Any  Load. 

Faotonfor 

Slope.    DeflaotloiL 


I 

3 
1 

8 
1 
6 
j5 

48 


B.  Uniform  Strength  and  Uni- 
form Depth. 
(The  curvature  of  these  is  uniform.) 
VI.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  1 

atother, J       ^ 

VIL  Fixed  at  one   end,  uni- ) 

formly  loaded, J       ^ 

VIII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  ) 

loaded  in  middle, J 

IX  Supported  at  both  ends,  1      - 
uniformly  loaded, j 


1 

•■  • \ 

3  - 

1 

1            1 

2  •*•■ 

•  2  I 

1 

1            1 

2  "•■ 

•  2  4 

1 

1            1 

2  ••*• 

•  i 8 
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Proof  LomL  Any  Loftd. 

ExAMTUflL  Fftcton  for  Pactom  for 

Slope.    Deflection.    Slope.    Deflection. 

C.  Ukifokm  Strength  ahd  Uni-      «"        nr  mr        «- 

FORM  Breadth. 

X.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  la            ^            o  ^ 

atother, j      ^  3  ^  3 

XL  Fixed  at  one  end,  nni- )       ./..,,        .  /.  ..  1 

formly  loaded, /      ^«^"^^  ^        ^^^^"^^        2 

XIL  Supported  at  both  ends,  I      «             2             -  1 

loaded  in  middle, J  3  3 

"""'•  'TS^ylo^S..*".'^  1  1-5708  0-5708  0-3927  0-1427 


IX.  Given,  tbe  half-span,  c,  and  the  intend^  proof  clejlection,  r^, 
of  a  proposed  beam ;  to  find  the  proper  value  of  the  greatest  depths 
Hq]  make 

K  -  ii4-> (0.) 

Him  v^ 

(taking  n"  from  the  preceding  table,  and  making  m'  h^  as  before, 
denote  the  distance  from  the  layer  in  which  the  stress  is  /^  to  the 
neutral  axis). 

X.  To  deduce  the  greatest  stress  in  a  given  layer  of  a  beam  from 
the  deflection  found  by  experiment. 

Let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  beam  at  the  section  of  greatest  stress, 
and  y  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section  to  that 
layer  of  the  beam  at  which  the  greatest  stress  is  required : — 

c,  the  half-span  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  or  the  length 
of  the  loaded  part  of  a  beam  supported  at  one  end ; 
n",  the  factor  for  proof  deflection,  already  explained; 
E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material ; 
V,  the  observed  deflection ; 
then  the  intensity  of  the  required  stress  is 

p'l?^ (>»■) 

XL  To  find  the  deflection  of  an  uniform  beam  produced  by  its 
own  weight,  or  by  an  uniform  load  bearing  a  given  pro[iortion, 
1  +  7»,  to  the  weight  of  the  beam.  Let  w  be  the  heaviness  of  the 
material  of  which  the  beam  consists;  r^  =  I  -i-  S,  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  its  cross-section;  n'",  as  before,  the  factor  for 
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deflection  under  a  given  load;  then,  for  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends, 

^  =  V  ""  Vl^^^' ^^^'^ 

and  for  a  bracket  fixed  at  one  end, 

^=  O+'^J^IS- 02.) 

A  table  of  values  of  r^  will  be  given  at  p.  525.  The  application 
of  this  problem  to  shafts  for  transmitting  power  will  be  explained 
in  the  next  Chapter. 

440.  Bcaai  Mxed  at  the  Bads. — When  a  beam  is  not  merely 
supported,  but  fixed  in  direction  at  its  two  ends,  it  bends  into  the 
form  of  a  curve  which  has  two  points  of  inflection ;  being  convex 
upwards  at  the  points  of  support,  and  concave  upwards  in  the 
middle.  The  following  are  the  two  most  important  cases;  the 
cross-section  of  the  beam  being  supposed  uniform  in  both : — 

I.  Load  concentrated  at  middle  of  span.  The  bending  moments 
at  the  points  of  support  and  at  the  middle  of  the  span  are  equal 
and  contrary,  and  each  equal  to  half  of  the  bending  moment  upon 
an  equal  and  similarly  loaded  beam  with  ends  merely  supported; 

that  IS,  M  =  —7—. 
4 

Factor  for  proof  deflection,  n"  =  ^. 

Factor  for  deflection  under  a  given  load,  n*'  =  -^ -. 

II.  Load  uniformly  distributed.  The  bending  moment  at  the 
middle  of  the  span  is  one-third,  and  the  contrary  bending  moment 
at  each  point  of  support  two-thirds,  of  what  the  bending  moment 
in  the  middle  of  the  span  would  be  if  the  ends  were  merely  sup- 

V)  c 

ported.     That  is,  the  most  severe  bending  moment  is  M  = — . 

o 

Factor  for  proof  deflection,  n"  =  ^. 

Factor  for  deflection  under  a  given  load,  n"'  =     r. 

441.  The  Resiiieace  •€  m  Beam  {A.  M.y  305)  is  the  ux>rk  per- 
formed in  bending  it  to  the  proof  deflection ; — in  other  words,  the 
energy  of  the  gft'ecUest  shock  which  the  beam  can  bear  without 
injury ;  such  energy  being  expressed  by  the  product  of  a  weight 
into  the  height  from  which  it  must  fall  to  produce  the  shock  in 
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question.  This,  if  the  load  is  concentrated  at  or  near  one  pointy 
is  the  product  of  half  the  proof  load  into  tlie  proof  deflection ;  tiiat 
is  to  say,  let  P  be  the  proof  load ;  then  the  resilience  is 


2 


'       (1.) 


Let  W  be  the  weight  of  a  mass  which  is  let  fall  upon  the  beam 
from  the  height  z.  Then  the  whole  height  through  which  that 
mass  falls,  before  the  beam  reaches  its  proof  deflection,  ia  z  +  v^; 
and  the  whole  energy  of  the  blow  which  it  gives  to  tjie  beam  is 
W  {z  +  v^);  which  being  equated  to  the  resilience,  gives  the 
following  equation : — 

W(«H-rj)  =  ^; (2.) 

&n  equation  which  enables  any  one  of  the  four  quantities,  W,  z,  T, 
Vj,  to  be  calculated  when  the  other  three  are  given. 

If  the  load  is  distributed,  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  elements,  and  half  the  proof  load  on  each 
element  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  that  element  is 
depressed.     The  inte^:al  of  the  products  will  be  the  resilience. 

Section  VI. — Of  Resistance  to  Thrust  or  Pressure, 

442.    Bcfllslaace  to  C«iiipreMl«a  and  Direct  Crashtag. — Resistance 

to  longitudinal  compression^  when  the  proof  stress  is  not  exceeded, 
is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  stretching,  and  is  expressed  by 
the  same  modulus  of  elasticity,  denoted  by  E  (page  493).  When 
that  limit  is  exceeded,  it  becomes  iri-egular.  (See  Article  420, 
page  493.) 

The  present  Article  has  reference  to  direct  and  simple  crushing 
only,  and  is  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pillars,  blocks, 
struts,  or  rods  along  which  the  thrust  acts  are  not  so  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diameter  as  to  have  a  sensible  tendency  to  give  way 
hj  bending  sidewaya     Those  cases  comprehend— 

Stone  and  brick  pillars  and  blocks  of  ordinary  proportions ; 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  five  times  the  diameter,  approximately; 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  length  is 
not  more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  approximately; 

Pillai-s,  rods,  and  struts  of  dry  timber,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  about  five  times  the  diameter. 

In  such  cases  the  Kules  for  the  strength  of  ties  (page  493)  are 
approximately  applicable,  substituting  thrust  for  tension,  and  using 
the  proper  modulus  of  resistance  to  direct  crushing  instead  of  the 
tenacity. 
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^odu  whose  lengUis  are  less  than  aboat  once-aad-a-half  their 
diameters  offer  greater  resistance  to  crushing  than  that  given  by  the 
Boles;  but  in  what  pix>portion  is  uncertain. 

The  modulus  of  resistance  to  direct  crushing,  as  the  Tables  show, 
often  differs  considerably  from  the  tenacity.  The  nature  and 
Mnount  of  those  differences  depend  mainly  on  the  modes  in  which 
the  crushing  takes  place.     These  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

I.  Crushing  by  apliUing  (fig.  275)  into  a  number  of  nearly 
prismatic  fragments,  separated  by  smooth  surfaces  whose  general 
direction  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  load,  is  character- 
istic of  very  hard  homogeneous  substances,  in  which  the  resistance 
to  direct  crushing  is  greater  than  the  tenacity;  being  in  many 
examples  about  double. 


MmM 


Npil 


Fig.  275. 


Fig.  276. 


Fig.  277. 


Fig.  278. 


II.  Crushing  by  shearing  or  sliding  of  portions  of  the  block  along 
oblique  surfaces  of  separation  is  characteristic  of  substances  of  a 
granular  texture,  like  cast  iron,  and  most  kinds  of  stone  and  brick. 
Sometimes  the  sliding  takes  place  at  a  single  plane  surface,  like 
A  B  in  fig.  276 ;  sometimes  two  cones  or  pyramids  are  formed,  like 
c,  c,  in  ^g.  211  y  which  are  forced  towards  each  other,  and  split  or 
drive  outwards  a  number  of  wedges  surrounding  them,  like  w,  w, 
in  the  same  figure.  In  substances  which  are  crushed  by  shearing, 
the  resistance  to  crushing  is  always  much  greater  than  the  tenacity; 
Sometimes  the  block  splits  into  four  wedges,  as  in  fig.  278. 

III.  Crushing  by  bulyingj  or  lateral  swelling  and  spreading  of 
the  block  which  is  crushed,  is  characteristic  of  ductile  and  tough 
materials,  such  as  wrought  iron.  Owing  to  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  materials  of  this  nature  give  way  to  a  crushing  load,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  resistance  to  that  load  exactly.  That 
resistance  is  in  general  less,  and  sometimes  considei-ably  less,  than 
the  tenacity.  In  wrought  iron,  the  resistance  to  the  direct  crush- 
ing of  pillars  or  struts  of  moderate  length,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 

ascertained,  is  from  ^  to  -  of  the  tenacity. 

lY.  Crushing  by  bucMing  or  crippling  is  characteristic  of  fibrous 
substances,  such  as  wood,  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  along  the 
fibres.  It  consists  in  a  lateral  bending  and  wrinkling  of  the  fibres, 
sometimea  aooompanied  by  a  splitting  of  them  asunder.     The 
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resistance  of  such  sabstances  to  crashing  is  in  general  considerably 

less  than  their  tenacity,  especially  where  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the 

fibres  to  each  other  is  weak  compared  with  their  tenacity.     The 

resistance  of  most  kinds  of  timber  to  crushing,  when  dry,  is  from 

1       2 

-  to  <.  of  the  tenacity.     Moisture  in  the  timber  weakens  the  lateral 

adhesion  of  the  fibres,  and  reduces  the  resistance  to  crushing  to 
about  one-half  of  its  amount  in  the  dry  state. 

443.  CraUiiBg  hr  €rM«*Bre«kiag. — Long  struts  and  pillars  in 
framework,  and  rods,  bars,  or  links  in  machinery,  which  transmit 
thrust,  give  way  by  bending  sideways  and  breaking  across.  Let  P 
be  the  breaking  load  of  such  a  piece;  S,  its  sectional  area;  I,  its 
length ;  r,  the  least  geometrical  radvis  of  gyration  of  its  cross-section ; 
^and  c,  two  co-efficients  depending  on  the  material;  then 

I.  For  a  piece  fixed  in  direction  at  both  ends; 

P  f 

^'VZ'^ "■' 

c  r* 

II.  For  a  piece  jointed  at  both  ends  (such  as  a  link  or  connect- 
ing-rod in  machinery) ; 

P    _        /  /ox 

s  "  7~47^ ^^'^ 

c  r^ 

III.  For  a  piece  jointed  at  one  end  and  fixed  in  direction  at  the 
other  (such  as  a  piston-rod); 

P  / 

S  "77i6j2 W 

9cr8 
The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  referred  to  is  given  by  the 
expression, 

^  =  h <*•) 

where  S  is  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  piece,  and  I  the  geome- 
trical moment  of  inertia  of  that  cross-section  about  a  neutral  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  the  piece  is  most  flexible. 
(See  Articles  437,  439,  pages  513,  519.) 

Values  of  the  Constants  for  the  Breaking  Load. 

/  c 

Lbs.  on  the  Square  Inch. 

Malleable  iron, 36,000  36,000 

Cast  iron, 80,000  6,400 

Dry  timber^  strong  kinds^ 7,200  3,000 
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Table  of  Values  of  r^  fob  Different  Fobms  of 
Cross-Section. 

Solid  rectangle;  least  dimen- )  AS  ^  19 

sion  =  h; j 

Hollow  square  tube;  dimen- )  //«  +  A'*^  -:.  12 

sions,  outside,  A;  inside,  A';  j  ^*           ' 

Thin  square  cell;  side  =  A; A^  ^  6. 

Thinrectangularcell;  breadth,  )  A*    A  +  3  6 

b;  depth,  A; /  u'  h -^  b  ' 

Solid  cylinder;  diameter  =  A;...  A^  -r  16. 

Hollow   cylinder:    diameter,)  ,,o       i^\       i/» 

outside,  A;  inside,  A'; /  ^'*"  "^  ^  >  "•  ^^- 

Thin  hollow    cylinder;    dia- )  i«      o 

meter  =  A;.... /  *    '   ^- 

Angle    iron  of   equal    ribs;  1  ,«       «.. 

breadth  of  each  =  6^ f  ''"  ^  ^*- 

Angle  iron  of  unequal  ribs; )  ^  ^^      ^    .  ^      ^, 

greater,  6;  less,  A; j  ^             ^ 

Cross  of  equal  arms ; A^  4- 24. 

H-iron ;  breadth  of  flanges,  b;\  AS        A 

their  joint  area,  A ;  area  of  >  -—  • 

web.B; j  12  A+  B 

Channel  iron;  depth  of  flanges^         r  a                     a  "r        i 

+  i  thickness  of  web,  A;  >  A«  •  < = + =-5 i 

areaof  web,B;  of  flanges,  A;  j         I  12  (A  +  B)      4  (A  +  B)«  j  ' 

All  the  dimensions  being  in  the  same  units  of  measure. 

444.  c«ilaiHi"*  •f  TabM. — When  a  thin  hollow  cylinder,  such 
as  an  internal  boiler  flue,  is  pressed  from  without,  it  gives  way  by 
collapsing,  under  a  pressure  whose  intensity  was  found  by  Mr. 
Fairbaim  {PhUos^  Trans.,  1858)  to  vary  nearly  according  ta  the 
following  laws : — 

Inversely  as  the  length ; 

Inversely  as  the  diameter ; 

Directly  as  a  function  of  the  thickness,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  power  whose  index  is  2*19;  but  which  for  ordinary  pmctical 
purposes  may  be  treated  as  sensibly  equal  to  the  squa/re  of  the 
thickness. 

The  following  formula  gives  approximately  the  collapsing  presmire, 
p,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  of  a  plate-iron  flue,  whose  length,  /, 
diameter,  d,  and  thickness^  <,  are  all  expressed  in  the  same  units  of 
measure: — 

,.  =  9,672,000^^ (1.) 
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For  kilogrammet  on  the  square  millimetre,  the  oonstaat  co- 
efficient becomes  6,800. 

Mr.  Fairbaira  haying  strengthened  tubes  by  rivetting  round 
them  rings  of  T-iron,  or  angle  iron,  at  equal  distances  apart,  found 
that  their  strength  is  that  corresponding  to  the  length  ^rom  ring  to 
ring. 

He  also  found  that  the  collapsing  pressure  of  a  tube  of  an  eDiptio 
form  of  cross-section  is  found  approximately  by  substituting  for  d, 
in  the  preceding  formula,  the  diameter  of  the  osculating  circle  «t 
the  flattest  part  of  the  ellipse;  that  is,  let  a  be  the  greater,  and  b 
the  lesser  aemi-axia  of  the  ellipse ;  then  we  are  to  make 

2  a* 
(See  page  584.)  ^  ^  T" ^^'^ 
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CHAPTEH  IIL 

OP  SPECIAL  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO   STRENGTH  AND   STIPPNEB8 
IN   MACHINES. 

445.  Subjects  •€  this  €haF«er. — In  the  designing  of  macliines 
with  a  view  to  sufficient  strength  and  stiffness,  certain  special 
principles  must  be  kept  in  view  besides  those  general  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  machines  in  common  with  structures.  The 
first  section  of  this  Chapter  gives  a  summary  of  those  principles; 
the  remaining  sections  relate  to  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  certain 
special  parts  of  machines. 

Section  I. — SimiTnary  of  Principles* 

446.  lioad  in  Riachtaes. — In  most  examples  of  machinery  the 
whole  load  must  be  treated  as  a  live  load,  because  of  its  action 
being  accompanied  with  vibration ;  and  also  in  many  cases  because 
the  straining  action  of  the  load  operates  upon  different  sets  of 
particles  in  succession,  and  comes  with  more  or  less  suddenness  upon 
such  sets  of  particles.  In  some  of  these  latter  cases  the  straining 
action  of  the  load  upon  a  given  particle  is  periodically  reversed ; 
for  example,  the  bending  moment  exerted  on  a  rotating  shaft  causes 
alternate  tension  and  thrust  to  be  exerted  upon  the  same  particle^ 
as  it  passes  alternately  to  the  stretched  and  to  the  compressed  side 
of  the  axle.  ^ 

Hence  the  real  factor  of  safety  in  machinery  is  seldom  less 
than  6. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  smoothness 
of  the  motion  and  the  steadiness  of  the  straining  action,  the  load 
may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  a  dead  load  and  a  live 
load,  so  that  a  smaller  factor  of  safety  is  sufficient;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  transmission  of  power  through  bands  of  such  length 
as  to  hang  in  a  sensibly  curved  form. 

447.  Siniliilag  Actfoas  cMipaiedl  froai  Power. — The  straining 
actions  on  moving  pieces  can  be  in  some  cases  wholly,  and  in  others 
partly,  determined  from  the  power  transmitted,  and  from  the  speed, 
by  methods  of  calculation  which  will  be  described  and  exemplified 
further  on.  The  cases  in  which  the  straining  action  can  be  wholly 
determined  from  the  power  transmitted  are  those  which  fulfil  the 
following  conditions :  uniformity  of  effort,  absenoe  of  lateral  com- 
pa7i9rU8  in  the  straining  forces,  and  smallness  of  the  stnuning 
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actioDS  due  to  the  weight  aad  to  the  re-action  of  the  piece  itself, 
and  of  pieces  carried  by  it,  so  that  those  parts  of  the  straining 
action  may  be  treated  as  insensible. 

The  rules  for  computing  straining  actions  from  power  trans- 
mitted are  the  following : — 

L  To  compute  the  effort  exerted  along  a  given  line  of  con- 
nection; divide  the  power  transmitted,  in  units  of  work  per  second, 
by  the  common  component  along  the  line  of  connection  of  the 
velocities  of  the  connected  points. 

If  the  power  is  given  in  horses-power,  reduce  it  in  the  first  place 
to  units  of  work  per  second,  by  multiplying  by  550  for  foot-lbs.,  or 
by  75  for  kilogramm^tres. 

II.  To  compute  the  straining  moment  exerted  through  a  given 
rotating  piece;  divide  the  power  transmitted,  in  units  of  work  iu 
a  given  time,  by  the  angular  motion  in  the  same  time :  that  is,  by 
2  v  times  the  number  of  turns  in  that  time. 

In  symbols,  let  U  be  the  power,  in  units  of  work  per  minute ; 
N,  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute;  M,  the  straining  mo- 
ment; then 

^         U  0-159155  U 

^  =  27N  =  S <^> 

This  formula  gives  the  moment  in  the  same  denomination  with 
the  work.  If  the  work  is  given  in  foot-lbs.  per  minute,  and  the 
moment  is  required  in  inch-lbs.,  the  above  expression  must  be 
multiplied  by  12 ;  that  is, 

T^     12  U       1-91  U  ,,. 

Let  H  P  denote  the  number  of  horse8-[)Ower  transmitted,  so 
that 

U  in  foot-lbs.  i)er  minute  =  33000  H  P ;  and 
XT  in  kilogramm^tres  per  minute  =  4500  HP; 

then  we  have 

T^.    .    ,„          63000  H  P  ,^. 

Mm  inch-lbs.  = ^^^ ; (3.) 

M  in  foot-lbs.  =  ?250H2. ^^  ^ 

iLT-    11             X.           716-2  HP  ,^^ 

M  in  kilogrammetres  = =^^ (o.) 

The  formula  for  kilogrammetres  is  adapted  to  the  French  horse- 
power, which  is  about  one-seventieth  part  less  than  the  British. 
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In  the  cases  in  which  part  only  of  the  straining  action  can  be 
determined  from  the  power  transmitted,  the  causes  of  additional 
straining  action  are  the  following: — Excess  of  maximum  effort 
above  mean  effort;  lateral  components  in  straining  forces;  weight 
of  the  piece  itself  and  of  pieces  carried  by  it ;  re-actions  of  the  piece 
itself  and  of  pieces  carried  by  it,  when  undergoing  acceleration  or 
retardation.  It  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  414,  page  488, 
that  such  additional  stmining  actions  are  sometimes  calculate*! 
expressly,  and  sometimes  allowed  for  by  using  an  apparent  factt>r 
of  safety  greater  than  the  mean  factor  of  safety  in  a  suitable  pro- 
portion. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  best  method  of  calculating  tho 
straining  action  is  to  determine  directly  the  greatest  load,  without 
reference  to  the  ^wwer  transmitted. 

448.  Aiirraate  strmias. — Pieces  are  often  met  with  in  machinery 
which  are  strained  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  such  being 
especially  the  case  when  the  motion  is  reciprocating :  for  example, 
the  piston-rod  and  connecting-rod  of  a  steam  engine,  which  are 
subjected  alteniately  to  tension  and  to  thrust;  and  the  beam  of  a 
steam  engine,  which  is  exposed  alternately  to  bending  actions  in 
opposite  directions.  Such  pieces  must  be  adapted  to  resist  effi- 
ciently the  straining  action  in  either  direction,  and  especially  that 
which  is  most  severe.  This  principle  is  applicable  to  framing  as 
well  as  to  moving  pieces. 

449.  ftirainiaiK  KiTects  •f  Rr^ctUn. — ^Wlien  the  particles  of  a 
j)iece  undergo  changes  of  speed  and  direction,  their  re-actions  pro- 
duce sti-aining  effects  resembling  those  produced  by  their  weights; 
due  regai-d  being  had  to  the  directions  of  those  re-actions,  and  to 
the  ratios  which  they  bear  to  the  weights  of  the  particles.  For 
example,  if  a  particle  of  the  weight  w  undeigoes  the  acceleration 
d  V,  in  the  time  d  t,  the  re-action  of  that  i)article  is 

gdr ^^') 

and  is  exei-ted  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  acceleration 
(Article  287,  page  330);  and  if  a  particle  of  the  weight  w  revolves 
with  the  angular  velocity  a,  in  a  circle  of  the  radius  r,  its  re-action 
(or  centrifugal  force)  is 

w  a^  T 

T' ('•> 

and  is  exerted  in  a  direction  away  frcm  the  centre  of  the  circle 
(Article  288,  page  330). 

In  many  cases  of  reciprocating  motion  in  roach ineiy,  the  motion 
of  the  reciprocating  mass  is  harmonic  (as  to  the  meaning  of  which, 
see  Article  239,  page  250);  and  then  its  greatest  re-action  is  equal 

2m 
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to  idiat  its  onitrifiigml  fbroe  would  be  if  it  rev(^ved  in  a  period 
equal  to  the  time  of  a  double  stroke,  iu  a  circle  of  a  radius  equal 
to  the  half-stroke.  Let  T  be  Uie  period,  or  time  of  a  double  stroke 
in  seconds;  as,  the  half-stroke;  to,  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
mass;  then  its  greatest  le-action  is 

4x2.  toa;  .J. 

T   T« ^'^ 

The  oo-effident is  the  reciprocal  of  7^,  which  is,  as  already 

g  4  »2 

stated  in  Article  319,  page  364,  the  altitude  of  a  revolving 
pendulum  whose  period  is  one  second;  that  is,  nearly,  0*815  foot, 
or  9*78  inches,  or  248  millimetres. 

The  moment  of  re-action  of  a  mass  which  undergoes  an  accelera- 
tion of  angular  velocity,  d  a,  in  the  interval  of  time  dtyVA  given  by 
the  expression 

-— -•  (4) 

in  which  I  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rotating  masB 
(Article  313,  page  358).  If  the  mass  has  a  rocking  or  oscillating 
motion,  following  the  harmonic  law,  aboat  its  azifl,  the  greatest 
moment  of  re-action  is  as  follows : — 

T'P' ^'-^ 

in  which  T  is  the  periodic  time  of  a  complete  or  double  oscilla- 
tion, and  4  the  semi-amplihide ;  that  is,  the  angle  in  circular 
measure  through  which  the  stroke,  or  oscillation,  extends  to  each 

side  of  the  middle  position  of  the  rocking  body.     Values  of  j  ■  g 

have  already  been  given. 

The  moments  of  re-action  given  by  the  formulse  (4)  and  (5)  may 
constitute  twisting  moments  upon  shafts,  or  bending  moments 
upon  levers. 

450.  Framework.— The  load  which  strains  the  framework  of  a 
machine  consists  partly  of  the  weight  of  that  framework  itself;  but 
principally  of  the  beaiing-pressures  exerted  by  the  moving  pieces. 
How  those  bearing-preaaiires  are  to  be  determined  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  coui-se  of  Part  II.,  Chapter  IV.,  Section  L  The 
framework  ought  to  be  so  designed  as  to  make  the  bearing- 
pressures  at  different  points,  or  the  components  of  those  bearing- 
pressures,  as  &r  as  possible  balance  each  other.  When  this 
principle  is  perfectly  carried  out,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
machine  on  its  foundation  will  consist  simply  of  its  wdght;  all 
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the  horizontal  components  of  the  bearing-pressnres,  and  all  the 
bearing-pressures  -which  act  in  couples,  being  mutually  balanced. 
This,  however,  is  possible  only  when  the  prime  mover,  the 
working  machinery,  and  the  material  operated  upon,  are  all 
carried  by  one  connected  assemblage  of  framework.  In  other 
cases,  all  that  can  be  attained  is  an  approximation  to  the  balance  t£ 
horizontal  pressures  and  of  couples.  When  two  bearings  occur 
near  each  other  that  are  exposed  to  opposite  pressures,  or  to 
pressures  containing  opposite  components,  it  is  in  general  ad- 
visable, in  designing  the  frame,  to  connect  those  bearings  with 
each  other  as  directly  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  strut  or  of  a  tie. 

451.  stimieM  and  Pliability. — In  all  cases  in  which  precision  of 
movement  is  required,  stiffness  is  essential  both  to  the  moving 
pieces  and  to  the  fi-amework  of  a  machine.  It  is  ensured,  first, 
by  causing  the  pieces  exposed  to  strain  to  resist  it  as  far  as 
practicable  by  direct  tension  and  direct  thrust,  rather  than  by 
twisting  or  bending  sti'ess  (Article  420,  page  493;  and  Article 
442,  page  522)-,  and  secondly,  where  indirect  modes  of  exerting 
stress  are  unavoidablei  to  give  the  piece  such  transverse  dimensions 
as  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  extent  to  which  it  yields 
from  exceeding  a  certain  limit  (Article  430,  page  502;  Article 
439,  page  517).  According  to  the  first  of  those  principles,  the 
framework  and  the  moving  pieces  of  a  machine,  where  rigidity  is 
required,  should  consist,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  struts  and  ties; 
according  to  the  second  principle,  where  beams  have  to  be  used, 
the  depth  and  span,  and  where  shafts  have  to  be  used,  the  diameter 
and  span,  are  to  be  so  proportioned  to  each  other  as  to  prevent 
the  ratio  of  the  deflection  to  the  span  from  exceeding  a  certain 

limit  (usually  from  T~onA  *^  oTion)*     '^^  special  rule  applicable 

to  shafts  will  be  given  further  on.     As  to  beams,  see  page  520. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  absolute  precision 
of  movement  is  unnecessary,  and  in  which  pliability  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  giving  the  power  of  withstanding  shocks.  This  advantage 
is  possessed  by  leathern  belts,  and  by  raw  hide  and  hempen  ropes, 
because  of  the  great  extensibility  of  the  materials.  Wire  ropes, 
when  stretched  tight,  possess  it  to  a  less  degree ;  but  when  of  a 
span  sufficient  to  hang  visibly  in  curves,  the  power  of  alteration 
of  curvature  constitutes  a  kind  of  pliability,  which  enables  shocks 
to  be  borne;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  chains  when  hanging 
slack.  Pliability  in  the  shape  of  compi'essibility,  where  thrust  has 
to  be  resisted,  as  in  connecting-rods,  is  obtained  by  using  timber, 
as  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  409,  page  474.  Beams,  and 
pieces  acting  as  beams,  are  made  flexible  to  any  extent  required,  by 
making  the  depth  sufficiently  small  in  comparison  with  the  s[)an, 
the  breadth  being  at  the  same  time  made  sufficiently  great  to  give 
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the  requisite  strength;  or  by  using  tough  and  pliable  kinds  of 
timber,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  Article  409,  page  473,  as 
)K)8se8siDg  those  qualities. 

452.  CoatpMiMd  fltrcM. — Both  in  moving  pieces  and  in  framework, 
but  especially  in  moving  pieces,  straining  actions  of  different  kinds 
are  sometimes  compounded :  as  direct  tension  or  direct  thrust  with 
bending,  or  bending  with  twisting.  In  such  cases  the  resultant 
stress  arising  from  the  combination  must  be  taken  into  account 
The  rules  applicable  to  the  cases  of  this  sort  which  commonly  occur 
in  practice  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sections  of 
this  Chapter. 

Section  II. — Special  Rides  as  to  Bands,  Rods,  and  Links, 

453.  Bolls  Mad  Cmtdm  at  IVlMlmrate  Speeds. — The  effective  working 
tension  required  at  the  driving  side  of  a  band  is  to  be  found  by  the 
iniles  already  given  in  Article  310  A,  pages  351,  352.  When  the 
s|>eed  at  which  the  band  runs  is  such  that  the  centrifugal  tension 
may  be  disregarded,  and  when  the  band  is  a  belt  or  cord  of 
organic  material,  such  as  leather,  raw  hide,  gutta  percha,  or  hemp, 
the  working  tension  is  to  be  divided  by  a  suitable  co-efficient  of 
working  strength,  so  as  to  give,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
co-efficient  employed,  either  the  weight  per  unit  of  length,  or  the 
sectional  area ;  or,  in  the  case  of  flat  belts  of  a  given  thickness,  the 
breadth;  or,  in  the  case  of  cords,  the  square  of  the  diameter,  or 
the  square  of  the  girth.  Oo-efficients  adapted  to  those  different 
methods  of  calculation,  and  to  different  materials,  have  already 
been  given  in  Article  410,  pages  474,  475,  476. 

454.  Allotvaace  for  Ceatriragal  Teasioa. — When  the  spced  is  SO 
great  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  allow  for  centrifugal  tension, 
the  co-efficient  of  working  strength  to  be  iised  is  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equivalent  length  of  the  band  itself. 
Let  that  length  be  denoted  by  6.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  with  which 
the  band  is  to  run;  then  the  centrifugal  tension,  expressed  in 

length  of  bandy  is  — ;  and  this  is  exerted  at  every  point  of  the 

bund,  in  addition  to  the  effective  tension  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power;  so  that  after  deducting  the  centrifugal  tension, 
the  strength  which  remains  available  to  resist  the  effective  tension  is 

^  =  6-y; (1.) 

when  expressed  in  length  of  band.  Therefore,  let  T.  be  the 
effective  working  tension  required  at  the  driving  side  of  the  band; 
w  S,  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the  band  required ;  then 
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t^S  =  ^ (2.) 

The  weight  per  unit  of  length  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
product,  toS;  in  which  S  denotes  the  sectional  area,  and  t£7  the 
heaviness  of  the  material 

455.  wire  Ropes  present  a  case  in  which  direct  tension  is 
combined  with  an  additional  stress  produced  by  the  bending  of  the 
wires  round  the  pulleya  Let  D  be  the  diameter  of  a  pulley ;  d, 
that  of  a.  single  wire ;  E,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  wire;  then 
the  bending  produces  a  stress  which  is  tensile  at  one  side  of  the 
wire,  and  compressive  at  the  other,  and  whose  intensity,  in  units 

V  ft 
of  weight  on  the  unit  of  area,  is  — pr- ;  and  in  length  of  the  rope, 

— ;==: ;  w  being  the  heaviness  of  the  material 

Let  6,  as  before,  be  the  safe  working  strength  expressed  in  length 
of  rope;  v,  the  velocity  at  which  the  rope  runs;  then  the  strength 
in  length  of  ix)pe,  available  to  resist  the  effective  woi  king  tension 
at  the  driving  side,  is 

*o  =  6-^-^'; (1-) 

"  g      wW  ^    ' 

and  the  weight  per  unit  of  length,  te;  S,  of  a  rope  suited  to  bear  the 
effective  working  tension  T^,  is  given  by  the  following  equation : — 

«^s  = J^   ^^ (2.) 

g      w  D 

The  most  convenient  way  of  using  this  formula  is  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum value  for  the  ratio  D  -r-  c?,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
is  to  exceed  that  of  a  single  wire,  and  thence  to  deduce  the  value  of 
the  sti-ess  E  c?  -^  «?  D,  produced  by  bending.  Then,  having  calcu- 
lated the  weight,  vo  S,  per  unit  of  length,  the  diameter,  d^  of  a  single 
wire  is  to  be  deduced  from  that  weight,  and  the  least  proper 
diameter  for  a  driving  pulley,  D,  by  multiplying  d  by  the  previously 
fixed  ratio. 

An  ordinary  value  of  D  -i-  c?  is  2000. 

A  wire  rope  of  the  ordinary  construction  consists  of  six  strands 
spun  round  a  hempen  coro;  and  each  of  the  stmnds  consists  of  six 
wires  spun  round  a  smaller  hempen  core,  so  that  thero  aro  thirty- 
six  wires  in  all.  The  diameter  of  a  single  wire  is  given  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  by  the  formula  (see 
page  fi^^). 
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d  (in  fractions  of  an  indi)  =  \/  i T7v>    )*  (^•) 

or 

d  (in  millimetres)  =  J{i\  t9  S  in  kilogrammes  per  m^tre).  (3  a.) 

The  folio wiDg  are  values  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  and  strength 
for  ropes  made  of  the  beat  charcoal  iron  wire.  Steel  wire  ropes 
may  be  taken  as  having  about  the  same  modulus  of  elasticity,  and 
as  being  stronger  than  iron  in  the  propoi-tion  of  4  to  3  nearly. 

Feet  of  '    Metres  of 

Bope.  Rope. 

E 

Modulus  of  Elasticity, -, 7,500,000         2,286,000 

vo 

Ultimate  Tenacity, 26,880  8,193 

Proof  Tension, i3j440  4>09^ 

Working  Tension  with  steady 

action  (factor  of  safety,  3^),*  7,680  2,340 
Working  Tension  with  unsteady 

action  (factor  of  safety,  6),...  4,480  i,3^5 

456.  Deflection  and  ijeagUi  •f  Bands. — The  form  in  which  a  band 
hangs  between  two  pulleys  which  it  connects,  is  that  of  a  catenary. 
In  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  parabola  may  be  used  as 
an  approximation  to  the  catenary,  without  sensible  error.  This 
gives  the  following  approximate  formula  for  the  deflection  of  tho 
band  at  the  middle  of  its  span,  below  a  straight  line  joining  its 
two  points  of  suspension : — 

y-i^^ <!•) 

in  which  c  is  the  half-span,  measured  along  the  before-mentioned 
straight  line,  whether  horizontal  or  sloping;  h^  is  the  length  of 
rope  equivalent  to  the  available  tension  (exclusive  of  centnfugal 
tension),  and  y  is  the  deflection. 

Let  i  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  span  of  the  band  to  the 
horizon ;  and  a  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  band  which  hangs  in 
a  curve  between  the  two  points  of  suspension ;  then 

4  v^ 
8  nearly  =  2c  +  -5.  —  cos^i. (2.) 

When  the  span  is  horizontal,  cos  ^  t  =  1. 

The  driving  and  returning  parts  of  the  band  have  different 

•  This  value  of  the  workiDg  tension  is  calculated  from  the  co-efiicient  of 
stress  given  by  Reuleaux,  as  ai>plicable  to  Hirn's  telodynamic  transmission* 
(Constructionslehre  fUr  MascUinenbau,  §  329.) 
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tensiona  (see  Article  310a,  page  352),  and  therefore  diff<n*ent  de- 
flections. Their  lengths  are  to  be  calctdated  separately,  and  added 
t(^;ether^  along  with  the  lengths  of  the  circular  parts  of  the  band 
which  pass  round  the  pulleys. 

457.  €hai»«. — Chains  consisting  of  oval  links,  when  the  tendency 
of  each  link  to  collapse  is  resisted  by  means  of  a  cross-bar  called  a 
tAwy  or  sbudy  as  in  fig.  279,  have  a  strength  equal  to 
that  due  to  the  collective  sectional  area  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  link.  The  tenacity  of  the  iron  in  the 
link  is  reduced  by  the  processes  of  forging  and  welding 
so  as  to  be  fn>m  |  to  f  of  that  of  the  cable-iron 
bolt  from  which  it  is  made;  so  that,  taking  the 
ultimate  tenacity  of  cable-iron  bolts  at  60,000 
lbs.  on  the  squai*e  inch,  that  of  a  sivd  chain  is 
from  52,500  to  45,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 
and  about  7,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  may  be 
taken  as  a  safe  working  modulus  of  tension  with  a 
live  load :  the  smaller  of  the  preceding  co-efficients 
being  divided  by  6  as  a  &ctor  of  safety.  The  test  load  is  about  half 
the  bi*eaking  load,  or  three  times  the  working  load.  An  unstudded 
chain  has  about  two-thirds  of  the  strength  of  a  studded  chain  of 
the  same  dimensions. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  links  of  a 
stud-chain,  as  used  for  ships'  cables  and  rigging,  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bolts  from  which  they  are  made. 

Length:  outside,  6  diameters;  inside,  4  diameters. 

Breadth:  outside,  3^  diameters;  inside,  1^  diameter. 

Thickness  of  stay :  at  ends,  1  diameter ;  at  middle,  A  diameter. 

The  weight  of  a  stud-chain,  of  these  proportions,  in  lbs.  per 
foot,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
cable-iron  in  inches  by  9,  very  nearly;  and  its  weight  in  kilo- 
grammes per  mitre,  by  multiplying  the  square  of  that  diameter 
in  millimetres  by  00208. 

In  designing  chains  made  of  flat  links  connected  by  pins,  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  principles  of  Article  424,  page  497,  so  as  to 
give  the  dimensions  of  the  pins  their  due  proportions  to  those  of 
the  links. 

458.  Umdm  •r  liiaks  for  Teaston. — The  following  are  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  rods  or  links  for  transmitting 
tension ;  such  as  piston-rods  in  single-acting  steam  engines. 

I.  When  the  resultant  tension  acts  alo7ig  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  rody  that  is,  along  a  straight  line  traversing  the  centres  of  all 
the  cross-sections,  the  area  of  cross-section  is  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  load  according  to  the  rules  of  Article  420,  page  494;  the 
modulus  of  greatest  working  stress  being  taken  at  9,000  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch  for  wrought  iron;  2,500  for  cast  iron  (which. 
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if  shockR  are  to  be  borne,  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  this  purpose); 
and  1,000  for  timber  of  straight-grained  and  tough  kinds. 

II.  Should  the  resultant  tension  act,  not  along  the  axis  of  the 
rod,  but  at  a  distance  from  it,  whose  greatest  value  may  be  denoted 
by  X,  let  P  denote  the  load ;  then  the  tensile  action  is  combined 
with  a  bending  moment,  P  x. 

Let  S  be  the  area  of  ci-oss-section ;  A,  the  depth  of  the  rod — that  is, 
its  diameter  in  the  plane  of  the  bending  moment ;  Ar,  the  numerical 
factor  in  equation  (5  a)  of  Article  437,  page  514,  and  in  the  Table 
of  page  516 ;  the  gi'eatest  additional  intensity  of  tension  produced 
by  the  betiding  moment  is 

Vx 

and  the  total  intensity  of  the  greatest  tension  is 

and  consequently,  if/ be  the  modulus  of  working  stress,  the  pix)per 
sectional  area  is  given  by  the  formula. 


=K-v.) <>•) 


III.  In  a  tension  rod  which  is  horizontal  or  inclined,  the 
additional  stress  produced  by  the  bending  action  of  its  own  weiglU 
may  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Let  w  be  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  material;  C;  the  JuUf-span  between  the  points  of 
support  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  rod;  i,  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  that  axis  to  the  horizon;  then  the  bending  moment  is 

,-      10  S  c^  cos  t 
M= ^ ; 

and  the  gi'eatest  stress  produced  by  that  moment  is 

_    M    _  10  c^  cost  .^^ 

The  easiest  way  to  make  use  of  this  formula  in  practice  is  to 
assume  in  the  tii-st  place  a  convenient  value  for  A;  calculate/?  by 
equation  (2) ;  and  then  make 

p 
S=    .A— (3.) 

IV.  If  the  rod  has  a  transverse  reciprocating  motion,  the  i-e-action 
due   to  that   motion   will   produce  alternate  bending  actions  iu 
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Opposite  directions.  Let  z  be  the  semi-amplitude  of  the  tmusvei-se 
motion — that  is,  half  its  total  extent;  let  n  be  the  number  of 
doubU  swings  in  a  second ;  then  make 

"'=^-' ^*-> 

(in   which   -,^  =  0-815   foot  =  0-248   m^tre  nearly);    then   the 
4  X* 

additional  Ktress  produced  by  this  motion  is  to  be  found  by  putting 

ni  w  instead  of  w  cos  i  iu  equation  (2),  and  is  to  be  provided  for  in 

the  same  way  with  the  stress  p  of  that  equation.     If  one  end  of 

the  i*od  has  a  transverse  recii)rocating  motion,  while  the  other  has 

no   such    motion,  or  if  the   two   ends  have  motions  of  different 

ami)litudes,  make  z  equal  to  the  semi-amplitude  of  the  transverse 

motion  of  the  centre  of  the  rod ;  the  result  will  be  near  enough 

to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

V.  If  weight  and  re-action  both  take  effect  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  make 

/                   \   to  c 
p=\^m  +  cosij  -^^^^; (o.) 

and  use  this  value  ofp  in  equation  (3). 

VI.  In  designing  the  fastenings  for  transmitting  the  tension  at 
the  ends  of  rods  or  links,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  principles  of 
Article  424,  page  497. 

VII.  The  sides  of  an  ei/e  at  the  end  of  a  tension-rod  are  usually 
made  so  as  to  have  a  collective  sectional  area  equal  to  once-and-a- 
/io//" that  of  the  rod;  because  the  uneven  distribution  of  the  stress 
in  them  diminishes  their  strength  to  about  two-thirds  of  what  it 
would  be  if  the  stress  were  uniform ;  and  the  same  rule  is  appli- 
cable to  a  strap  answering  the  purpose  of  an  eye. 

459.  Rods  Mr  Links  for  Reciprocaiing  siross. — When  a  rod  trans- 
mits alternately  tension  and  thnist  of  equal  amount,  the  most 
severe  straining  action  is  usually  that  produced  by  the  thrust;  and 
the  proper  dimensions  are  to  be  found  by  the  rules  of  Article  443, 
page  524. 

The  piston-rods  and  connecting-rods  of  double-acting  steam 
engines  are  examples  of  this.  Piston-rods  are  to  be  treated  as 
struts  fixed  at  one  end  and  jointed  at  the  other;  connecting-i-ods 
as  struts  jointed  at  both  ends. 

The  ways  of  using  the  rules  refen-ed  to  are  as  follows : — 

I.  In  ordinary  cases  of  the  piston-rods  and  connecting-rods  of 
steam  engines,  an  approximate  sectional  area  may  be  calculated 
in  the  tii-st  place,  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  pinton  by  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  effective  pressure  of  the  steam,  so  as  to 
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Had  the  grefttest  working  load,  and  dividing  it  by  a  modnlas  of 
working  stress,  which  may  be  2,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  for  a 
piston-rod,  and  1,750  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  for  a  connecting-rod 
at  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  is  usual  to  give  the  connecting-rod 
a  swell  in  the  middle;  so  that  at  the  ends  it  is  of  the  same  area 
with  the  piston-rod.  The  ratio  of  the  greatest  to  the  least 
diameter  is  about  that  of  6  to  5. 

This  rule  may  be  considered  as  giving  a  safe  value  for  the  trans- 
verse section,  when  the  length  of  the  rod  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty-six  times  its  diameter.  When  the  proportion  of  length  to 
diameter  is  greater,  the  following  rule  may  be  applied  to  wrought- 
iron  rods. 

II.  Let  f  be  the  intensity  of  the  safe  working  thrust  along  a 
short  rod — say  6,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  4*2  kilogrammes 
on  the  square  millimetre,  for  wrought  iron.  Let  S  be  the  sectional 
area  of  the  rod;  Z,  its  length;  A,  its  diameter;  P,  the  amount  of 
the  greatest  working  thrust;  then  we  have 

P  =  --^; (1) 

in  which  the  values  of  c^  are  as  follows :  — 

For  a  round  rod,  jointed  at  both  ends, 56a 

„             „           fixed  at  one  end, i>a7o 

„             „           fixed  at  both  ends,  a>25o 

For  a  square  rod,  jointed  at  both  ends, 750 

„             „           fixed  at  one  end, 1,690 

„            „           fixed  at  both  ends, 3,000 

But  in  a  round  rod,  we  have  /**  =  1*273  S  nearly;  and  in  a  square 
rod,  A^  =  S;  consequently  we  may  make 

ci/i2  =  aS; (2.) 

in  which  a  has  the  following  values : — 

a. 

For  a  round  rod,  jointed  at  both  ends, 716 

„             „           fixed  at  one  end, 1,611 

„             „           fixed  at  both  ends, 2,864 

For  a  square  rod,  jointed  at  both  ends, 750 

„             „           fixed  at  one  end, 1,690 

„             „           fixed  at  both  ends, 3,000 

Thus  equation  (1)  may  be  made  to  take  the  following  foi-m: — 

P  (a  S  +  Z2)  =  a/S2; (3.) 

which  quadratic  equation,  being  solved,  gives  the  following  formula 
for  the  sectional  area : — 
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-^V{^*^} <*•) 

m.  Sometimes,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  page  474,  a 
connecting-rod  is  made  of  a  square  bar  of  wood  to  transmit  the 
thmst,  bound  with  a  wrought-iron  strap  to  transmit  the  tension. 
In  this  case  the  transverse  area  of  the  strap  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  principles  of  Article  458,  with  a  working  modulus  of  tension 
of  about  6,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  (because  the  stress  may  be 
unequally  distributed  near  the  ends  of  the  stiup,  where  it  bends 
round  the  bushes  that  hold  the  pins);  and  that  of  the  square 
timber  bar  is  to  be  found  by  equation  (4)  of  the  preceding  rule, 
with  the  following  values  for  the  constants : — 

y  =        720  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 

=  0*5  kilogramme  on  the  square  millimetre; 

a  =         62-5. 
a/  =  45,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 

=         32  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre. 

In  a  compound  rod  of  this  kind  there  is  a  tendency  to  slacken 
the  hold  of  the  pins  which  it  connects,  through  the  shortening  of 
the  compressed  bar;  and  means  must  therefore  be  provided  of 
tightening  it  from  time  to  time  by  wedges  or  screws. 

IV.  When  the  form  of  cross-section  chosen  is  such  that  the 
ratio  ^2  -j-  r^,  which  the  length  of  the  rod  is  to  bear  to  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  its  cross-section,  can  be  approximately  determined 
independently  of  the  sectional  area,  that  area  is  to  be  found  simply 
by  the  following  formula : — 


-}( 


'*c^; ('■) 


For  values  of  r*  and  of  c,  see  Article  443,  pages  524,  525. 

The  commonest  example  of  the  class  of  figures  to  which  this 
method  is  applicable  is  the  cross-shaped  section,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  transmitting  thrust;  and  for  which  we  have 
r*  =  7*2  .^  24;  and  consequently 

cr^  =  1500^2 (6.) 

"V*.  The  braced  conuecting-rod  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  compound  rod  mentioned  in  Rule  IIL  of  this  Article. 
The  thrust-bar  occupies  the  middle  of  the  combination,  and  may 
be  of  timber  or  of  cast  iron.  From  the  middle  of  its  length  diverge 
four  transverse  arms,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  and  four  tie-rods 
extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar,  and  at  the  middle  of  their 
length  are  made  to  spread  asunder  by  the  arms  of  the  cross.     The 
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length  of  those  arms  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  practical 
coQveuience ;  about  one-twelfth  of  the  length  of  the  compound  rod 
is  usual.  T]ie  effect  on  the  thrust-bar  is  to  increase  its  8ti*ength, 
so  us  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  bar  of  the  Hame  section  and  half 
the  length ;  that  is  to  say,  in  equations  (4)  and  (5),  for  a  and  c, 
substitute  4  a  and  4  c.  The  amount  of  stress  on  the  tension-i-ods 
is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with  their  length. 

SEcrroN  III. — Special  Rule^  relating  to  Axles  and  SJiafts, 

460.    Oeucml    Bxplttnail«ii«   mm  to  flUiallm  Axifsm  and  Joamnls. — 

The  words  a^e  and  shaft  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  used  iudi.«cri- 
minately  ;  but  it  may  be  held  that  in  most  cases  the  term  sluift 
implies  the  trunsmission  of  motive  power  along  the  rotating  piece 
denoted  by  that  term,  and  consequently  the  exertion  of  a  twisting 
moment  at  each  cross-section,  to  be  found  by  the  principles  of 
Article  447,  page  528;  while  an  a^e  in  general  is  subjected  to  a 
bending  moment  only. 

The  parts  of  a  shaft  which  i*e«t  on  the  beatings  are  called  pivotSj 
collarSj  gudgeons,  aud  Journals. 

Pivots  and  collars  are  for  bearing  end-thrust  (see  Article  311, 
page  353).  Gudgeons  and  journals  are  for  bearing  transverse 
pressure.  It  was  proposed  by  Buchanan,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mill- 
irorkj  to  apply  the  word  gudgeon  only  to  the  bearing  part  at  the 
end  of  a  shatt  or  axle,  which  is  exposed  to  bending  action  alone, 
and  not  to  twisting  action;  B,ud  journal  to  an  intermediate  bearing 
jiurt  tlu*<)ugh  which  a  twisting  moment  is  or  may  be  exerted;  but 
the  custoui  of  using  the  word  journal  in  both  senses  indiscrimi- 
nawly  is  so  pitivalent,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  out  Buchanan's 
8Ugj;fstion.  The  terms  end-journal  and  neck-journal,  or  simply 
neck,  may  serve  to  distinguish  them. 

Oast  iron  may  be  used  for  shafts  where  no  shocks  are  to  be 
borne.  In  other  cases  the  proper  materials  are  wrought  iron  and 
mihi  steel.  The  greatest  proper  valuer  of  the  real  raoJulns  of 
working  stress  are  the  following,  or  nearly  so: — 

Lb9.  on  tho  Kilos,  on  th« 

squaiv  mch.  Bqua,re  milliir.ciro. 

Cjust  In>u, 4.500  316 

Wixiught  Iron,* 9,000  6*33 

Steel, 13.500  9*5 

As  to  the  use  and  treatment  of  cast  inm  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  for  machinery  in  general,  see  Article  390,  pages  453-45»>. 
In  the   case   of  wrought-iron    shafts,    it   is   important   that   the 

*  The  workini:  mcHiulus  for  "wroncht  iron  is  the  result  of  a  series  cf 
practical  trials  of  railway  carriace  axles,  extending  over  many  years,  by 
Lieutenant  l>uvid  Ronkiue  aud  the  Author. 
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continuity  of  the  fibres  at  and  near  the  surface  should  be  ns  little 
bi*oken  as  possible,  and  that  whei-e  the  stress  is  severe  there  should 
be  no  re-entering  angles  in  the  outline ;  for  at  places  where  the 
fibres  ai*e  interrupted,  and  at  re-entering  angles,  cracks  are  apt  to 
commence,  which  gi*aduaUy  extend  inwards,  and  at  length  i*educe 
the  soiind  part  of  the  axle  to  so  small  a  diameter  that  it  snaps  in 
two.  This  process  has  been  known  to  occupy  two  or  three  years, 
and  sometimes  more.  (See  Article  391,  pages  450,  457;  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  in  the  second  note  to  page  45 G.)  Hence, 
when  it  is  necessary  that  a  journal  should  be  of  a  diameter 
materially  smaller  than  the  main  body  of  the  axle,  the  parts  of 
different  diameters  should  be  connected  by  a  curved  and  not  by  an 
angular  shoulder;  and  the  reduction  of  diameter  should  as  fur  as 
possible  be  produced  by  forging,  rather  than  by  cutting  or  turning; 
the  process  of  turning  being  used  only  to  give  precision  to  the 
8ha]>e. 

461.  CSaOiEeoua  mr  En<l-Jr«n ratals. — A  gudgeon,  or  journal  at  the 
end  of  a  shaft,  exposed  to  the  transverse  bending  action  of  the 
1)eaiing  pressure  only,  has  to  fulfil  two  conditions :  to  have  a  tmns- 
vei-se  section  sufficient  to  bear  the  bending  moment  Ki\fely;  and  to 
have  a  longitudinal  section  sufficient  to  pi'event  the  unguent  from 
being  f(»rced  out  by  the  pressure. 

Let  W  denote  the  greatest  working  load,  or  bearing  pressure ;  x, 
the  length  of  the  gudgeon;  A,  its  diameter.  Let;>  be  tl)e  pi-oper 
value  of  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  longittidinal  section  (as 
to  which,  see  Article  310,  page  350);  and  lety*be  the  modulus  of 
working  stress.  Then  the  condition  as  to  proper  lubrication  is 
expressed  by  the  following  equation  : — 

pxh  =  W; (I.) 

and  the  condition  as  to  strength  by 


^-^■/l.'  =  Wx; (2.) 


in  the  latter  of  which  equations  provision  is  made  for  the  con- 
tingency of  the  whole  load  being  concentiuted  on  the  outer  end 
of  tlie  gudgeon.  The  fact  is,  that  in  well-made  and  well-fitted 
machinery,  the  resultant  load  acts  through  the  middle  of  tlje 
length  of  the  gudgeon,  or  very  nearly  so :  and  that  the  bending 

W  X 
moment  at  the  shoulder  is  only  about  — ^,  instead  of  W  a;;  but 

the  error  is  on  the  safe  side.  By  elimination  from  those  two 
equations  ara  obtained  the  following  formulse : — 


/32  W2\l 
diameter,  A  =  (iT^J'i (3) 
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leDgU.,a,  =  Ay'(3^) (4.) 

The  followuig  iM  a  convenient  form  of  equation  (3)  for  practioal 
Hie: — Let 

V(^-»;«."»-V© <"•> 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  values  of  the  co-efficients.  In 
each  case,  /  =  9,000  lb&  on  the  square  inch,  or  6-33  kilogrammes 
on  the  square  millimetre. 

p,  lbs.  on  the  square  ) 

inch, ) 

p,  kilogrammes  on  the  ) 

square  millimetre,...  J 
«,  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
a,     kilogrammes    per ) 

square  millimetre,...  J 

X 

V 

In  the  case  of  cast  iron,  for  which  the  working  modulus  of 
Stress  is  one-half  of  that  for  wrought  iron,  each  of  the  values 
of  a  and  of  a;  -f-  ^  in  the  above  table  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
1  :  ^2  =  0-707  :  1. 

Another  method  <^  calculation  is  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value  for 

•6 

the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  diameter;  say  t  =  ^;  then  we  have^ 
by  equation  (2), 

and  consequently 

'=\/(5^=V©^ <»■> 

x/ 
if  a^  be  taken  to  denote  ^^   . 
o  J  m 

The  values  of  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter,  aj^roved  hj 
Fairbaim  in  his  Treatise  on  MiUtoork,  are,  for  cast  iron,  1*5, 
and  for  wrought  iron,  1-75,  The  following  table  shows  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  a\ 
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Cost  Iron.       Wronght  Ipon. 

ffh ; 1-5  175 

y,  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 4^500  9,000 

fy  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre,  3*16  6-33 

a',  lbs.  on  t)ie  square  inch, 294  504 

a,  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre^  0*207  0*345 

All  the  rules  for  end-journals  apply  also  to  crank^ns, 

462.  BeariMff  Axi«s  is  a  term  which  may  be  used  to  distingniiAi 
those  axles  which  have  to  bear  a  bending  action,  but  not  a  twisting 
action. 

An  axle  in  this  condition  is  to  be  treated  as  a  beam;  the 
bending  moments  at  a  series  of  cross-sections  being  calculated  by 
the  rules  of  Ai*ticles  434  to  436,  pages  505  to  510.  In  making 
those  calculations,  it  is  usual  to  assume,  as  in  the  preceding  Article, 
that  the  bearing-pressures  act  through  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
gudgeon& 

llie  cross-section  adopted  must  be  one  adapted  to  resist  bending 
actions  in  all  directions;  such  as  a  circle,  solid  or  hollow,  a  solid 
octagon,  or  a  cross.  In  wrought  iron  and  steel,  the  solid  and 
hollow  circular  sections  are  suitable;  in  cast  iron,  the  hollow 
circular  and  the  cross-shaped  sections;  in  timber,  the  solid 
octagon. 

In  the  case  of  circular  sections,  the  diameter  is  to  be  calculated 
from  the  bending  moment  by  equation  (7  a)  of  Article  437,  page 
514 :  that  is  to  say,  let  M  be  the  greatest  working  bending 
moment;/,  the  modulus  of  working  stress;  m,  the  ratio  of  the 
diameter  of  the  hollow  (if  any)  to  the  outside  diameter;  then 

,_/ 32  M       \i    /  M         \i 

*  ~  V  X  (1  -  rn^)/J  "  V  (1  -  ^*)  «"  /   ' ^^-^ 

if  a"  be  taken  to  denote  »/  -r  32.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  co-efficients : — 

Cast  Iron.  Wronght  Iron.  StaeL 

fy  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 4,500  9,000  13,500 

/,  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre,  3*16  6  33  9*5 

a',  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 441  882  1,323 

a",  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre,  0*31  0*62  0*9} 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that,  when  British  measures  are 
used,  M  is  to  be  expressed  in  inch-lbs. 

The  solid  octagonal  section  may  be  considered  as  practically 
equivalent  to  its  inscribed  circle. 

For  the  cross-shaped  section,  the  outside  diameter,  A,  is  in  the  first 
place  to  be  fixed;  and  then  the  requisite  sectiaruU  area  is  to  be 
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calculated  by  equation  (7  b)  of  Article  437,  page  514,  making 
^  =  :p^  in  that  equation;  that  is  to  say, 

-'W <^) 

Bearing  shafts  are  frequently  tapered  from  the  place  of  greatest 
bending  moment  towards  the  points  of  8up]x>rt,  so  as  to  give  a 
loTifjitudinal  section  of  equal  strength  (as  to  which  see  Article  438, 
page  517),  or  as  near  an  approximation  to  such  a  section  as  is  con- 
sistent with  practical  convenience. 

463.  Neck-jr«nniaU. — A  neck-journal  (often  called  simply  a  neck, 
and  by  Buchanan,  a  journal)  is  an  intermediate  part  of  a  shaft  or 
iixle,  turned  to  a  smooth  and  truly  cylindrical  surface,  so  as  to  fit 
its  beai-ing  easily,  as  stated  in  Article  371a,  page  424.  If  it  is 
exposed  to  bending  action  only,  its  diameter  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  rules  of  the  preceding  Article  ;  it'  to  twisting  action,  or  to 
twisting  and  bending  combined,  by  rules  which  will  be  given  in 
the  ensuing  Articles. 

The  lengths  of  neck-journals  are  to  be  calculated  so  as  to  give 
the  requisite  area  for  bearing  the  pressure,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  310,  page  350. 

464.  Mians  nndcr  T«r«i«tt. — A  shaft  which  transmits  motive 
power  is  exposed  to  a  twisting  moment  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  first  step  towards  determining  the  proper  diameter 
for  the  shaft  is  to  calculate  that  twisting  moment  from  the  power 
to  be  transmitted  and  the  speed  of  rotation,  according  to  the 
2)rinciples  of  Article  447,  page  528.  From  the  power  and  speed, 
the  result  obtained  in  the  first  place  is  the  mean  twisting  moment ; 
and  the  greatest  twisting  moment  may  either  l>e  deduced  fi-om  the 
mean  twisting  moment  directly,  or  may  l>e  provided  for,  t<igether 
with  various  causes  of  additional  stress,  by  using  a  suflficiently 
large  apparent  factor  of  safety y  as  already  stated  in  Article  414, 
l)age  489. 

The  greatest  values  of  the  real  modulus  of  working  stress  in 
shafts  under  torsion  correspond  to  about  6,  as  a  real  factor  of 
safety.  The  apparent  modulus  may  be  considerably  less  when  a 
greatly  increased  apparent  factor  of  safety  is  used.  The  apparent 
factor  of  safety  is  sometimes  as  high  as  36. 

The  formulae  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
from  the  twisting  moment,  or  from  the  power  and  speed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  as  follows.  Let  M  be  the  moment;  H  P,  the  real 
horses-power  to  be  transmitted ;  N,  the  number  c»f  revolutions  per 
minute.     Then, 

'=v©  =  ^(^^)^ <■■> 
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The  values  of  the  co-efiicients  A  and  B  being  as  follows : — 

where  q^  is  the  modulus  of  working  stress,  real  or  apparent,  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  the  moment  M  is  calculated : — 

;.»N        C         8-C  . 

* ^  HP  =  27a " ir^i' ^^i 

where  C  denotes  the  number  of  units  of  work  per  minute  in  a 
hoi*se-power. 

The  following  Table  shows  a  series  of  examples  of  the  constants 
which  occur  in  these  forrauUe : — 

Factors  op  Safety. 

For  Cast  Iron, 6*         9         12  18 

Wrought  Iron, 6*         9         12  18         24         36 

Steel 6*         9         134        18         27         36 

Modulus  op  Stress. 

^k;cC*^.».»^!^i  '3.770  9,180  6,120  4,590  3,060  2.295  1,530 

Kilogrammes  on  the )  ^.^        ^.^         ^.^        ^.^        ^.,        ,./■       .„» 

square  millimetre,  I  ^^       ^^       «        3*2        21        i  6      i  07 

Values  op  A  =  ,-^. 

M  in  inch -lbs.:  ^  in  )        ^  ^^^    •  o««    ,  «^x^       ,.^^       ti,^       -..^       ^«^ 
inches,      .  {        ^'^oo    1,800    1,200       900       600       450       300 

^ti^!l^.\  -5       150       100        75         50     37-5         25 

^\^S.t^,1         -89      1-26      0.84      063      0.42    0315      021 

Values  op  B  =  ^^j-=. 
j1  r 

A  in  inches, 23*3  35      52-5         70        105        140       210 

/i in  centimHres, 380        570      855      1,140    1,710     2,280    3,420 

Apparent  factors  of  safety,  ranging  from  Q-Q  to  10,  ai-e  found  in 
the  ]mdd]e-shaft8  and  propeller-shafts  of  steam-vessels,  the  real 
factor  of  sai'ety  being  seldom  above  6.  Apparent  factors  of  safety 
i*anging  from  18  to  36  are  met  with  in  the  shafting  of  mills;  and 
they  correspond  to  what  are  called  "  light  shaiting "  and  "  heavy 
shafting  "  respectively.     (See  pages  581,  584.) 

465.  Span  b«iwrcn  BcmringB  •€  iiliafis. — The  ordinary  rules  for 

*  Beal  factor  of  safety. 

•f*  A  grammHre  is  one-l,00(Mih  part  of  a  kilogramm^tre. 
2er 
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fixing  the  greatest  flpao  between  the  bearings  of  a  line  of  shafting 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  the  deflection  prodnced  hj 
the  weight  of  the  shaft  itself,  and  by  any  additional  transverse 
load  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  span.  Different  aathors  give  different  Talues  £9r 
that  fraction.  In  the  following  formuls  the  value  adopted  is  one- 
2,000th;  and  the  rule  obtained  agrees  with  that  given  by  Mr. 
Molesworth  in  his  Pocket  Book. 

A  general  formula  for  the  deflection  in  such  cases  is  given  in 
Article  439,  page  521,  and  is  as  follows : — 

V  =  {I  +  m)     ^^      ; 

m  being  the  proportion  which  the  additional  load  bears  to  the 
weight  of  the  shaft;  c,  the  half-sj)an;  M7,  the  heaviness  of  the 
material ;  E,  its  modulus  of  elasticity;  n"',  a  numerical  co-efficient; 
and  r,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  of  the  shaft.  In 
most  cases,  the  load  may  be  treated  as  uniformly  distributed;  and 
as  there  may  be  a  coupling  near  each  bearing,  the  shaft  is  to  be 
treated  as  simply  sup}X)rted,  aud  not  fixed,  at  each  bearing;  so  that 

n*"  =  -.  Q.     The  values  of  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  for 

the  figures  of  cross-section  which  occur  in  practice,  are  :— 


For  a  solid  circular  section  of  the  diameter  h,  r-  =  -^ ; 

For  a  hollow  circular  section;  diameter  outside,  )    o  _ 
h;  inside,  A';  1^^  — 

Cross-shaped  section;  breadth  over  arms,  h; 


A2+At 


16 


Jf2 

r^  =   —  approximately. 

E 

The  value  of  -  may  be  taken  at  7,500,000  feet,  or  90,000,000 

inches,  or  2,286,000  metres. 

Putting  for  n'"  the  value  already  stated,  we  have 

t/  =  (1  +  m)  •  esA^o  i  aiid  consequently 

_2£E_.^. 

b{l  +7n)w     c    ' ^   ' 

giving  for  the  span  between  the  bearings, 

/  192  E  v'  r2   \i 
"-'-\Hl^m)v.c) (2.> 
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f/  1  E 

Ijet  —  ss  v-t^tttt;  let  —  have  the  value  stated  above;  and  let  the 
c        1,000'         w 

section  be  a  solid  circle;  then 

^^=  Vl,250(l  +  m)J    =Vr^/  ' ^  ^^ 


in  which 


a  =  216,000  inches  =  5,500  metres  nearly. 


When  the  shaft  is  loaded  with  pulleys  and  with  the  tensions  of 

their  belts,  it  is  usual  to  assume  m  —  -« • 

The  result  of  equation  (3)  is  a  span  which  is  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  the  construction  of  a  line  of  shafting  of  a  given  diameter. 

466.    ShaAa    nadcr    G^mkiaiedl    Bfsn<UMff   and   TwftMln«  AcliMn.— * 

When  a  shaft  is  strained  by  bending  and  twisting  actions  com- 
bined, two  cases  may  be  distinguished :  fii'st,  where  the  bending 
moment  and  twisting  moment  are  both  given,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft  is  to  be  found ;  for  example,  where  the  pressure  exerted 
on  a  crank-pin  produces  combined  bending  and  twisting  actions  on 
a  journal;  and,  secondly,  where  the  bending  moment  is  produced 
by  the  weight  and  re-action  of  the  shaft  itself,  and  therefore 
depends  on  the  diameter. 

I.  When  a  given  twisting  moment*,  M,  is  combined  with  a 
given  bending  moment,  M^  make 

^(M2  +  M'2)  +  M'  =  M";. (1.) 

and  find  the  diameter  required  in  order  to  bear  safely  a  twisting 

moment  equal  to  M",  by  means  of  equation  (1)  of  Article  464,  page 

543.     An  example  of  this  problem,  solved  graphically,  is  shown  in 

fig.  280,  which  repi-esents  a  shalt  having  a  crank 

at  one  end.    At  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin,  P,  is 

applied  the  pressure  of  the  connecting-rod ;  and 

at  the  centre  of  the  bearing,  S,  acts  the  equal  and 

opposite  resistance  of  that  bearing.    Representing 

the  common  magnitude  of  those  forces  by  P, 

they  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

PS  P. 

Draw  S  Q  bisecting  the  angle  P  S  M.     On  S  Q 

let  faL  the  perpendicular  P  Q.     From  Q  let  fall         Fig.  2S0. 

Q  M  perpendicular  to  S  M. 

Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  as  if  to  resist  a  twisting 
moment,  M"  =  2  P  *  S  M,  and  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
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the  combined  bendiug  and  twisting  action  of  P  applied  at  tLe 
point  marked  P. 

The  greatest  longitudinal  stress  on  the  particles  of  a  shaft, 
produced  by  the  bending  action  of  its  own  weight,  and  of  any 
additional  load  or  re-actiou  bearing  a  given  proportion,  ni^  to  its 
own  weight,  is  found  by  applying  equation  (2)  or  equation  (5)  of 
Article  458,  pages  536  and  537,  to  the  case  of  a  solid  cylindrical 
body ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  proper  substitutions  are  made,  we 
have  the  following  value  for  the  intensity  of  that  stress : — 

,       .          .  4  w  (^  ,- . 

p  =  (cost  4-  m) —  —  ; (2.) 

in  which  c  is  the  half-span  between  the  bearings ;  /*,  the  diameter ; 
tOf  the  heaviness  of  the  material  (being,  for  iron,  0*278  lbs.  per 
cubic  inch,  or  7,690  kilogrammes  i>er  cubic  m^tre);  i,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  shaft  to  the  horizon ;  and  m  the  proportion  borne  by 
the  additional  load  and  re-action  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft 

Let  q  be  the  real  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  due  to  twisting. 
It  is  given  by  the  formula — 

-i^'- (»•> 

where   M   is  the  real   value  of  the  greatest  working  twisting 

—  =  5-1  nearly. j     That  stress  is  a  shearing  stress; 

and  is  equivalent  to  tension  and  thrust  combined,  and  of  the  same 
intensity,  q,  exei-ted  in  two  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
tangential  to  the  cylindrical  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  making 
angles  of  45^  with  the  axis. 

The  restUtant  stress  due  to  the  twisting  stress,  q,  and  the  bending 
stress,  /?,  combined,  is  found  by  the  following  formula,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  writers  on  the  internal  equilibrium  of 
elastic  solids : — 

"-Vi^'-O^l' (•'•) 

"where  s  denotes  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  stress. 

The  conditions  which  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  ought  to  fulfil  are 
expressed  by  the  following  equation,  derived  from  equation  (4) : — 

s^  -sp'-q^  =  0; (4  A.) 

in  which,  for  «,  is  to  be  put  a  safe  working  value  of  the  resultant 
sti*e8s  (say  8,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  5-6  kilogrammes  on  the 
square  millimetre),  and  for  p  and  q,  their  values  in  terms  of  M,  c, 
Wy  and  h,  as  given   by  equations  (2)  and  (3)  respectively.     The 
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equation  then  becomes  of  the  sixth  order;  and  it  is  to  be  solved  so 
as  to  find  h.  This  can  be  done  by  approximation  only;  and  a 
convenient  method  of  approximation  is  as  follows  : — Assnme  for  q 
an  approximate  valne,  ^,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  s  (say 
q'  =  0-9  a).  Then  calculate  an  approximate  value,  h\  of  the 
diameter,  from  equation  (3),  viz.  ; — 


■-f'")* (0.) 


h' 

Then  calculate,  for  /?,  an  approximate  value,  /)',  from  equation  (2), 
viz. : — 

p'  =  (cos  i  +  rn)^^rr  ; (6.) 

and  from  the  approximate  value  oi  p'  calculate  a  second  approxi- 
mate value  of  q,  as  follows : — 

9"=s/(»*-*p') (7.) 

Should  this  agree  with  the  first  approximate  value,  q,  the 
approximate  diameter,  h'y  will  answer;  and  should  there  be  a 
difference,  a  second  approximation,  A",  to  the  required  diameter  is 
to  be  computed,  as  follows : — 


■■-"■©' ■■ w 


When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  diflTerence,  q*  -  q",  is  small  com- 
pared with  q\  the  following  foimula  for  the  second  approximation 
is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  : — 


"-'{'^'^} (^•> 


A  third  appi-oximation  might  be  found  by  repeating  the  process; 
but  the  second  approximation  will,  in  general,  be  found  accurate 
enough  for  practical  purposes. 

467.  Ccnirifafal  Whirling  ofShaAs.^ — Any  small  deflection  of  the 
centre  line  of  a  shaft  from  the  straight  axis  of  rotation  gives  rise,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  centrifugal  force,  tending  to  make  the  deflection 
become  greater;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  elastic  stress,  i^esisting 
the  deflection,  and  tending  to  straighten  the  centre  line  again.  The 
resistance  to  deflection  may  be  shortly  called  the  stiffness.  In 
very  small  deflections,  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  stiffness  both 
increase  according  to  the  same  law,  being  both  sensibly  propor- 

*  The  substance  of  this  Article  first  appeared  in  the  Emjlnter  of  the 
9th  April,  1869. 
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tioDal  to  the  deflection  simply;  henoe,  whichever  of  them  is  the 
greater  for  an  indefinitely  small  deflection,  continues  to  be  the 
greater  until  some  deflection  is  reached  which  canses  a  sufficient 
difference  between  their  laws  of  variation.  The  consequence  is, 
that  if,  for  an  indefinitely  small  deflection,  the  centrifugal  force  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  stiflness,  the  shaft  must  go  on  per- 
manently whirling  round  in  a  bent  form,  to  the  injury  of  itself 
and  the  adjoining  machinery  and  framing :  a  kind  of  motion  which 
may  be  called  centrifugal  'whirling.  On  the  other  hand,  if  for  an 
indefinitely  small  deflection  the  stiffness  is  greater  than  the 
centrifugal  force,  centrifugal  whirling  is  impossible. 

For  a  shaft  of  a  given  length,  diameter,  and  material,  there  is  a 
limit  of  speed ;  and  for  a  shi^  of  a  given  diameter  and  material, 
turning  at  a  given  speed,  there  is  a  limit  of  length,  below  which 
oentrifugal  whirling  is  impossible. 

The  mathematical  expression  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
leads  to  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  fourth  order,  integrable 
by  means  of  circular  and  exponential  functiona  The  integrals 
are  (as  might  have  been  expected)  identical  in  form  with  those 
obtained  by  Poisson  in  his  investigation  of  the  transverse  vibrations 
of  elastic  rods  (Traite  de  Mecaniqtte,  Vol.  II.,  §  528) ;  and  some  of 
the  numerical  results  calculated  by  Poisson  are  applicable  to  the 
l)i-esent  problem.  The  relation  between  the  limits  of  length  and  of 
speed  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  shaft  is  supported.  The 
only  two  cases  which  will  here  be  given  are  those  respectively  of  a 
shaft  supported  on  two  bearings  at  its  ends,  and  of  an  overhanging 
shaft  with  one  end  fixed  in  direction. 

E 

Let  —  be  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material,  expressed  in 

units  of  height  of  itself  (say,  for  wrought  iron,  about  7,500,000 
feet,  or  2,286,000  metres);  r^,  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  shaft  (=  A*  -r-  16  for  a  cylindrical 
shaft  of  the  diameter  h);  and  a,  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation, 
(  =  2  «•  X  number  of  turns  per  second).  Calculate  a  certain  length, 
6,  as  follows : — 

'■(^^)' ('■> 

Then  the  limit  of  span,  below  which  centrifugal  whirling  is 
impossible,  bears  a  ratio  to  6  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  shaft  is  supported;  for  example, 

Shaft  supported  at  the  ends;  span,  2  c,  -j  ~  31416  A  P  ^^'^ 

Shaft  overhanging:  direction  of  one  end  /  =  0*595  «-  6  I    /«>  v 
fixed ;  length,  o,  \  =  I'ST  b       f  '  ^^"^ 
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In  practical  calculations  it  may  be  coayeaieBt  i»  put,  instead 

a    A 
^  ^  >  ~o ;  'v^here  n  is  the  number  oS.  revolaUoos  per  seconcL  and 

A  =  7^(=  0-815  foot,  or  0248  m^tre,  nearly)  is  the  altitude  of 

a  revolving  pendulum  which  makes  one  revolution  in  a  second. 
This  gives,  for  the  value  of  5, 


h 


■(5^»- <*■) 


It  is   obvious  that  r  should  be  expressed  in  the  same  units  of 

measure  with  —  and  A;  for  example,  in  feet,  if  they  are  expressed 

in  feet. 

The  inverse  formulse  for  the  limit  of  speed  below  which  centri- 
fugal whirling  is  impossible  in  a  shaft  of  a  given  length,  ^,  are  of 
eourse  as  follows  : — 

Make  h  -  2  c  x  0-3183  for  a  shaft  supported  at  the  two 
ends,  and  of  the  half  span,  c; (6.) 

Or  6  =  0*5347  c  for  an  overhanging  shaft;. (6.) 

Then  the  limit  of  speed,  in  revolutions  per  second,  is 


"=T.V4^ c 


The  following  are  approximate  values  of  and   its   square 

and  fourth  roots,  for  British  and  French  measures  : — 


V¥^  (¥)* 


Feet> 6,100,000        2,470  497 

Metres, 566,000        7524  27-4 

An  additional  mass  turning  along  with  the  shaft,  such  as  a 
pulley,  has  little  effect  on  the  centrifugal  force  when  it  is  in  the 
usual  position ;  that  is,  close  to  or  near  to  a  bearing. 

The  effect  of  an  additional  rotating  load  distributed  uniformly 

E 
along  the  shaft  may  be  allowed  for  by  diminishing  the  height  — 
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of  tbe  modnlus  of  elasticity  in  tbe  same  proportion  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  shaft  itself  is  less  than  the  gross  load. 

The  effect  of  an  additional  rotating  load  at  a  point  not  near  a 
bearing  has  not  yet  been  investigated.  The  problem  is  capable  of 
solution  by  means  of  the  general  intends  already  known ;  but  it  is 
not  of  much  practical  importance;  for  when  a  shaft  is  so  long  and 
so  rapid  in  its  rotation  as  to  require  pi'ecautions  against  centri- 
fugal whirling,  the  first  precaution  is  to  avoid  loading  it  with 
rotating  masses  which  are  not  very  near  the  bearings. 

468.  DiaieaatoM  •f  €«Hipiia«^ — Couplings  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  disengaging  and  re-engaging  gear, 
in  Article  260,  page  295.  An  ordinary  shaft-ooupling  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  two  discs  at  the  ends  of  the  two  lengths 
of  shafting  to  be  coupled,  which  two  discs,  when  put  together,  form 
one  cylinder;  each  of  the  two  discs  being  cylindrical,  and  having, 
on  the  side  which  faces  the  other  disc,  alternate  projecting  and 
receding  sectora:  the  projecting  sectors  forming  claws,  which  fit 
into  the  hollows  and  between  the  claws  of  the  opposite  disa  When 
there  is  only  one  projecting  sector  or  claw  on  each  disc,  of  a  semi- 
cylindrical  figure,  the  coupling  is  the  circular  half-lap  coupling, 
inti-oduced  by  Mr.  Fairbaim.  It  is  described  by  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words  (Treatise  on  MUU  and  Milltoork,  Part  II.,  page  81): — 
'^  It  is  perfectly  round,  and  consists  of  two  laps,  turned  to  a  gauge, 
and,  when  put  together  by  a  cutting  machine,  it  forms  a  complete 

cylinder. A  cylindrical  box  is  fitted  over  these, 

and  fixed  by  a  key,  grooved  half  into  the  box  and  half  into  the 
shaft.  The  whole  is  then  turned  in  the  lathe  to  the  same  centimes 
as  the  bearings  of  the  shaft     .     .     .     ." 

The  following  are  the  proportions  given  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  for 
this  coupling : — 

Area  of  the  coupling, =  2  x  area  of  the  shaft. 

^'^oiVnt^-- ""?•'••  "-'^^^^^  "^l  =  ^■*^*^  ""  diameter  of  shaft. 

Length  of  lap, =  diameter  of  shaft. 

Length  of  box, =  2  x  diameter  of  shaft 

To  which  may  be  added,  outside)        oi       j-        *.       r  i«  «. 
diameter  of  box, \  =  H^  dmmeter  of  shaft. 

469.  Bashes  and  Plain bcr-BUcks. — The  following  rules  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  brasses  or  bushes  of  bearings  for  journals,  and  of 
the  plumber-blocks  which  carry  those  bushes,  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Moles  worth  : — 

Bush:  thickness  of  metal  at  bottom  =  01 5  inch  +  from  0*09  to 
0*12  diameter  of  journal. 
„      thickness  of  metal  at  sides  =  |  thickness  at  bottom. 
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Plumber-Block:  thickness  of  sole-plate  =  0*3  diameter  of  journal. 

„  thickness  of  cover  =  0*4  diameter  of  journal. 

„  diameter  of  bolts,  if  two  in  number  =  0*25  dia* 

meter  of  journal 

„  „  if  four  in  number  =  0*18  dia- 

meter of  journal. 

Section  IV. — Special  Eules  relating  to  Pulleys^  Wheds,  Teeth, 
and  Levers. 

470.    Teeth  and  WUmm  •€  Wheels,  and  DimensUas  depeadlag  •■! 

fheM. — The  teeth  of  wheels  are  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
bending  moment  which  may  arise  from  the  whole  force  transmitted 
by  a  pair  of  wheels  happening  to  act  on  one  comer  of  one  tooth, 
such  as  D  in  fig.  281. 

In  fig.  281  Ay  let  the  shaded  part  represent  a  portion  of  a  ci*os9- 
section  of  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  A  of  fig.  281,  and  let 
E  H  K  P  be  the  face  of  a 
tooth,  on  one  comer  of  which, 
P,  acts  the  force  represented 
by  that  letter.  Conceiv 
any  sectional  plane,  E  F,  to      ^  "^4 


intersect  the  tooth  from  the 
side  E  P  to  the  crest  P  K, 
and  let  PG  be  perpendicular 
to  that  plane.  Let  h  be  the 
thickness  of  the  tooth,  and  let  E  F  =  ^>,  P  G  ==  Z. 

Then  the  bending  moment  at  the  section  E  F  ia  P  ^,  and  tho 
greatest  stress  produced  by  that  moment  at  that  section  is 


ich,  \  / 

eive    MbV   CT) 


k. 


Firf.  281  A, 


which  is  a  maximum  when  . 
then  the  value. 


6P^ 

P  E  F  =  45^  and  6  =  2  I,  having 


Consequently,  the  proper  thickness  for  the  tooth  is  given  by  tho 
equation 

'TP 

f 


^=V" 


.(1.) 


This  formula  is  Tredgold's;  according  to  whom  the  proper  vahto 
for  the  greatest  working  stress,^  is  4,500  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
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when  the  teeth  are  of  cast  iron;  and  about  1,125  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  when  they  are  wooden  cogs ;  being  equivalent  respectively  to 
3*2  and  to  0*8  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre;  so  that  a 
wooden  cog  has  twice  the  thickness  of  a  cast-iron  tooth  fitted  to  bear 
the  same  pressure. 

The  thickness  having  been  thus  determined,  the  pitch  is  to  be 
deduced  from  it  by  the  following  formula : — 

^.,  ^       k  +  0-02  inch      h  +  0*5  millimdtre  ,. , 

^"^^^ (K7 047 ' <2-> 

and  all  the  other  dimensions  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  ring  which 
carries  them,  are  to  be  calculated  from  the  pitch,  by  means  of  rules 
which  have  already  been  given  in  Article  125,  page  117. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  rules  referred  to,  that  the 
depth  of  the  ring,  when  cast  along  with  the  teeth,  is  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  a  tooth  at  its  root.  In  a  mortise-whsd^  with  a  cast- 
iron  ring,  and  wooden  cogs  fixed  into  mortises  in  the  ring,  the  depth 
of  the  ring  is  about  equal  to  the  pitch.  The  thickness  of  metal  in 
the  ring  regulates  the  thickness  of  metal  in  other  parts  of  the 
wheel,  which  should  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 

The  hoop-shaped  ring  which  carries  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  is  often 
strengthened  by  means  of  a  rib  or  feather  in  a  plane  normal  to  the 
axis,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  two  such  ribs,  so  as  to  make  the 
cross-section  of  tlie  rim  T-shaped,  or  trough-shaped,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  sectional  area  of  the  rim  in  such  cases  is  made  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  arms,  which  is  determined  by  means  of 
principles  to  be  stated  further  on. 

The  breadth  of  a  wheel  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  teeth,  which 
is  found  by  one  of  the  rules  already  referred  to.  The  breadth  of  a 
pulley  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  belt  which  is  to  run  upon  it;  and 
the  swell  (as  already  stated  in  Article  170,  page  184),  is  one- 24th 
of  the  breadth. 

471.    JBOM  and  Anus  of  a  Wheel  or  Palley.— When  a  wheel    or 

pulley  is  cast  in  one  piece,  the  nave  or  boss  is  usually  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  on  which  it  is  fixed,  and  sometimes  a 
little  less.  When  the  arms  are  cast  separate  from  the  boss,  and 
inserted  into  sockets  in  it,  where  they  are  fixed  by  means  of  bolts 
or  of  wedges,  the  boss  is  from  three  to  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  shaft. 

A  small  wheel  or  pulley  often  has  instead  of  arms,  a  thin  flat 
disc,  whose  thickness  may  be  made  equal  to  the  thickness  of  metal 
round  the  eye  of  the  boss.  In  rapidly  revolving  pulleys,  the  arms 
are  often  made  of  a  flat  oval  section,  so  as  to  cleave  the  air 
edgewise.  The  arms  of  wheels  ai-e  usually  of  a  T-shaped,  cross- 
shaped,  or  tubular  form  of  section. 
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To  calculate  the  bending  moment  which  each  4k£  febe  arms  of  a 
wheel  has  to  resist^  let  M  be  the  greatest  moment  of  the  effort 
transmitted  by  the  wheel ;  n,  the  number  of  arma;  r,  the  geomet- 
rical radius  of  the  wheel,  from  the  axis  to  the  pitch-line ;  x,  the 
length  of  an  arm,  from  the  boss  to  the  rim;  M',  the  bending 
moment  on  each  arm ;  then  two  cases  may  be  distinguished. 

L  If  the  arms  and  rim  are  made  in  one  piece,  either  by  casting 
or  by  welding; 

^■■^.> « 

and  this  formula  is  applicable  also  to  wheels  like  the  paddle  wheels 
of  a  steamer,  in  which  wrought-iron  arms  are  rigidly  bolted  or 
rivetted  both  to  the  boss  and  to  the  rim. 

11.  If  the  arms  are  cast  along  with  segments  of  the  rim,  and 
fastened  into  sockets  in  the  boss; 

M'=^-^. (2.) 

nr  ^   ^ 

This  second  formula  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  joint 
where  an  arm  is  inserted  into  the  boss  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  bending  moment  This  is  not  strictly  correct, 
but  it  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  arms  is  to  be  adapted  to  bear 
safely  the  working  moment  thus  found,  by  the  aid  of  the  rules  of 
Article  437,  pages  514  to  516. 

In  Case  I,  the  greatest  bending  moment  is  exerted  on  each  arm 
at  two  points,  close  to  the  rim  and  close  to  the  boss  respectively ; 
in  Case  II,  the  greatest  bending  moment  is  exerted  close  to  the 
rim. 

Another  way  of  adjusting  the  strength  of  the  arms  to  the 
moment  exerted  through  them  is  as  follows : — Having  fixed  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  an  arm  according  to  convenience,  calculate* 
the  working  moment  to  which  it  is  adapted;  let  this  be  denoted 
by  M';  then  the  number  of  arms  required  is  given  by  the  following 
formulae : — 

In  Case  I;  n  =  2^^; (3.) 

InCa8eII;»  =  ^^j (4.) 

The  real  working  modulus  of  stress  for  cast  iron  in  these  cal- 
culations should  not  exceed  4,500  Iba  on  the  square  inch,  or  3*2 
kilogrammes  on  the  square   millisi^tre;  and   for  wrought  iron. 
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9,000  lbs.  Oil  the  square  inch,  or  6  3  kilogrammes  on  the  square 
millimetre. 

472.    CcniHAisal  TeMlMi  in  WhMis  «mI  PhII«t» — The  rim  of  a 

wheel,  moving  with  the  velocity  r,  is  subjected  to  a  centrifugal 

tension  wliose  amount  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  length  —  of  that 

rim  (including  teeth,  if  it  is  a  toothed  wheel).  This  is  resisted 
by  the  tenacity  of  the  rim  at  its  smallest  cross-section  (or  by 
the  fastenings  of  the  rim,  if  it  is  made  in  segments),  partly 
assisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  arm&  Each  of  the  arms  has  to 
bear  its  own  ct^ntrifngal  tension,  which,  at  a  point  close  to  the  boss, 
is   equal  to  the  weight  of  a  length  of  the  arm  itself  expressed 

1 2  /  9" »  ^  being  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  r*  that  of  the 

boss ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side  to  make  the 
vim  strong  enough  to  bear  its  own  centrifugal  tension  without  aid 
from  the  arms.  This  fixes  a  limit  of  safety  as  to  speed,  for  a  rim 
of  a  given  material  and  construction.  Let  m  be  the  ratio  in  which 
the  mean  sectional  area  is  greater  than  the  effective  sectional  area, 
/'  the  gieatest  working  tensile  stress,  and  let  to  be  the  heaviness  of 
the  material ;  then  the  greatest  proper  velocity,  being  that  which 
pi-oduccs  the  stress /j  is  given  by  the  formula  : — 


'■\/(ii) <••) 


The  modulus,  — ,  for  cast  iron  may  be  taken  at  800  feet,  or  244 
w 

metres;  so  that  when  m  =  1,  as  in  a  pulley,  or  a  fly-wheel  without 
teeth,  we  have  r  =  1 60  feet,  or  49  mdtres,  per  second  nearly.     Let 
a  cast-iron  spur  fly-wheel  be  so  designed  that  m  =  2;  then  y  ~  113 
feet,  or  34  metres,  per  second  nearly. 
/ 
The    modulus,  -,   for  wix)ught-iron   wheel-tyres  that  are  not 

welded,  but  rolled  out  of  perforated  discs,  may  be  taken  at  2,400 
feet,  or  730  m^ti-es.     (See  page  585.) 

473.  TriMUn-Arms  of  Vertical  l¥ater»Wiic«ln. — The  weight  of 
a  great  vertical  water-wheel,  of  the  constniction  introduced  by 
Hewes,  is  hung  from  a  cast-iron  boss  by  means  of  wrought-ii-on 
tension-rods.  The  load  is  distributed  amongst  the  rods  which,  at 
u  given  instant,  point  obliquely  or  vertically  downwards  from  the 
boss ;  and  the  amount  of  the  tension  on  each  rod  is  proportional 
nearly  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  its  inclination  to  the  vertical. 

The  mean  value  of  that  square  is  nearly  - ;  and,  at  any  instant, 

half  the  total  number  of  rods  point  downwards.     Hence,  let  /  be 
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the  inteDsity  of  the  teosion  on  the  rods  which  point  vertically 
downwards;  S,  the  sectional  area  of  a  i-od;  n,  the  number  of  rods; 
W,  the  load;  then 


and 


W  =  !i{?; (1.) 

S  =  i^. (2.) 


For  the  working  value  ofyj  we  may  take  from  9,000  to  10,000  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch;  or  from  6*3  to  7  kilogrammes  on  the  square 
roillimdtre.  (See  A  Manual  of  Hie  Stea/in-ETigine  and  other  Prime 
Movers,  Article  165,  pages  181,  182,) 

474.  Braced  uriieois. — Instead  of  transmitting  power  between 
the  boss  and  the  rim  of  a  wheel  by  means  of  the  i*esistance  of  the 
arms  to  bending,  the  arms  may  be  so  placed  as  to  transmit  power 
by  their  direct  tension  and  thrust;  and  for  that  purpose  they  must 
not  be  radial,  but  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  tangents  to  a  cii-cle  of 
a  radius  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  boss.  Let  r"  denote  the 
radius  of  this  circle;  w,  the  number  of  arms;  M,  the  gi^eatest 
moment  transmitted ;  then  the  amount  of  the  greatest  stress  along 
an  arm  is  given  by  the  following  expression : — 

M 


This  is  tension  for  one  half  of  the  arms,  and  thrust  for  the  other 
half;  and  their  dimensions  are  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  of 
Article  459,  pages  537  to  539. 

475.  i*eT«r»,  Beaaia,  and  Crankii  have  usually  one  or  two  arms, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  each  arm  is  in  the  condition  of  a  bmcket ; 
the  greatest  bending  moment  being  exerted  at  that  cross-section 
which  traverses  the  fulcrum,  or  axis  of  motion.  In  the  crank  of  a 
steam  engine,  the  greatest  bending  moment  is  identical  with  the 
greatest  twisting  moment  exerted  on  the  shaft  to  which  the  crank 
is  fixed. 

In  ordinary  canes  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  rules 
which  have  already  been  given  in  Article  434  to  438,  jmges  504 
to  517,  for  deteimining  bending  moments,  and  the  tmnRverse 
dimensions  required  in  order  to  resist  those  moments.  Cranks  are 
u.sually  rectangular  in  section;  levers  and  walking  beams  are 
sometimes  rectangular  and  sometimes  X-shaped.  The  bending 
moment  is  in  most  cases  exerted  in  contmry  directions  alternately, 
so  that  the  cross-section  must  be  made  symmetrical  about  the 
neutral  axis;  and  for  the  modulus  of  stress  must  be  taken  a  safe 
working  value  of  that  kind  of  stress  against  which  the  material  is 
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weakest;  teMon  for  cast  iron,   thrust  for  wrooght  iron;    for 

example : — 

Out  Iron.  Wroo^t  Iron. 

Lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 3000  6000 

Kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre, ...       2'i  4*2 

Holes  made  in  a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  pins  should 
be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  neutral  layer;  that  being  the  position 
in  which  the  removal  of  a  given  area  of  material  weakens  the 
lever  least. 

The  following  rules  for  the  proportionate  dimensions  of  a  steam- 
engine  crank,  made  to  be  keyed  on  the  end  of  a  shaft,  are  those 
deduced  by  Mr.  Bourne  from  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and 

Watt:— 

Di«inet«rof 
Sh&ftrJooniftI 
multiplied  lay 

Crank-web;  thickness  produced  to  centre  of  shaft,...  075 

„  breadth  produced  to  centre  of  shaft, 1*50 

Large  Eye;  breadth, 175 

„  thickness, # 0*45 

Diameter  of 

Piston-Bod 

mnltipliedby 

Crank-web;   thickness  produced  to  centre  of  pin......  I'lo 

„  breadth  produced  to  centre  of  pin, i  -60 

Small   Eye;   breadth, 1-87 

„  thickness, 0*63 

Crank-pin  Journal;  diameter, 1*40 

„  „         length, i-6o 

As  to  Crank-pins,  see  pages  541  to  543. 

Trussed  or  framed  levers  are  sometimes  used;  as  in  the  walking 
beams  of  American  river  steamers.  A  beam  of  that  sort  consists 
mainly  of  a  cast-iron  cross,  having  the  ends  of  its  arms  tied 
together  by  four  wrought-iron  tie-rods,  forming  a  lozenge-shaped 
figure.  The  long  aims  are  from  twice  to  three  times  the  length  of 
the  short  arms.  The  long  arms  are  always  in  a  state  of  thrust;  the 
upper  and  lower  tie-rods  alternately  are  subjected  to  tension ;  and 
the  upper  and  lower  short  arms  of  the  cross  alternately  are  sub- 
jected to  a  thinist  equal  to  twice  the  load.  The  load,  the  thrust 
along  a  long  arm,  and  the  tension  on  a  tie-rod,  are  to  each  other 
nearly  in  the  proportions  of  the  length  of  a  short  arm,  the  length 
of  a  long  arm,  and  the  lenorth  of  a  tie-rod. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

I 

OW  THE  PRIKCIPLES  OP  THE  ACTION  OP  CUTTING  TOOLS. 

476.  Oeaerai  Bxpten«ti«Mi. — In  making  the  bearing  and  work* 
ing  surfaces  of  the  parts  of  a  machine,  it  is  only  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  required  figure  that  can  be  obtained  by  casting,  by 
forging,  or  by  pressure.  The  precision  of  form  which  is  essential 
to  smooth  motion  and  efficient  working  is  given  by  means  of 
cutting  tools.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  action  of  such  tools 
depends.  For  detailed  information  respecting  them,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  second  volume  of  HoltzapffeFs  Treatise  on 
Mechanical  Manipulation,  extending  from  page  457  to  page  1025, 
and  to  Mr.  North cott*s  Treatise  on  Lathes  arid  Turning;  and  for  • 
a  very  clear  summaiy  account  of  their  nature  and  use,  to  an 
Essay  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  published  at  the  end  of  the  later 
editions  of  Buchanan's  Treatise  on  Millwork. 

The  appendix  to  Holtzapffers  volume  contains  two  essays  of 
much  value  on  the  general  principles  of  cutting  tools — one  by  Mr. 
Babbage,  and  the  other  by  Professor  Willis. 

477.  Ckaracteristlcs  of  Caiting  T«ol»  In  General. — The  USUal 
material  for  cutting  tools  is  steel,  of  a  degree  of  hardness  suited 
to  that  of  the  material  to  be  cut.  Every  cutting  tool  has  at  least 
one  cutting  edge;  and  sometimes  three  or  more  edges  meet  and 
form  a  point,  two  or  more  of  those  edges  being  cutting  edges ;  so 
that  the  form  of  the  cutting  |)art  of  a  tool  is  that  of  a  wedge,  or 
of  a  pyramid,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  cutting  edge  is  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  two  surfaces,  generally  plane,  and  sometimes  curved. 
When  a  surface  forming  a  cutting  edge  is  oblique  to  the  original 
surfaces  of  the  bar  out  of  which  the  tool  is  made,  that  surface  is 
called  a  chamfer  or  hevd.  The  angle  at  which  those  surfaces 
meet  may  be  called  the  cutting  angle.  It  ranges  from  about 
15°  to  135°,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  cut,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  tool  is  to  act  upon  it  Examples  of  cutting 
angles  of  tools  for  different  purposes  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 
A  narrow  cutting  edge  at  the  end  of  a  bar-shaped  tool  is  often 
called  the  point  of  the  tool ;  the  body  of  the  tool  is  called  the  shaft 
or  the  blade;  the  term  sluift  being  usually  applied  to  tools  with  % 
catting  point  or  narrow  edge  at  one  end,  and  blade  to  those  which 
have  a  longitudinal  cutting  edge;   but  blade  is  often  applied  to 
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both  kinds  of  tools.  A  bar-shaped  shaft  is  sometimes  called  a  stem. 
The  blade  or  shaft  of  a  tool  is  sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  edged 
or  pointed  with  steel.  A  larger  piece,  to  which  the  blade  is  fixed, 
is  called  the  stock;  and  in  the  case  of  hand-tools,  that  part  of  the 
stock  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  is  called  the  lutncUe,  The 
stocks  and  handles  of  hand-tools  are  usually  of  wood  of  srime  strong 
and  tough  kind.  Where  steady  pressure  is  to  be  exerted,  stiff 
woods  are  to  be  chosen,  such  as  beech  and  mahogany ;  w*here  blows 
are  to  be  given,  flexible  woods,  such  as  ash.  Machine-tools  are 
held  in  tool-holders  of  different  sorts,  made  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron.  A  rest  is  a  fixed  or  moveable  support  for  a  cutting  tool,  in 
machine  tools,  the  rest  carries  the  tool-holder. 

The  term  machine-tool  is  often  applied,  not  merely  to  the  cutting 
implement  itself,  but  to  the  whole  machine  of  which  it  forms 
I>art. 

The  piece  of  material  which  is  being  cut  by  a  tool  is  commonly 
called  the  toork,  A  given  relative  motion  of  the  work  and  cutting 
tool  may  be  obtained  either  by  keeping  the  work  fixed  and 
moving  the  tool,  or  by  keeping  the  tool  fixed  and  moving  the  work, 
or  by  a  combination  of  both  those  motions. 

478.  €iaMiiicati«B  •r  Caitias  T«ois. — The  following  classification 
is  that  of  Holtzapffel.  Cutting  tools,  according  to  their  mode  of 
action  on  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  applied,  are  divided  into 
SJiearingy  Faring^  and  Scraping  tools;  the  following  being  the 
characters  by  which  those  tools  are  distinguished  from  each 
other. 

I.  A  SheaHng  Tool  acts  by  dividing  a  plate  or  bar  of  the 
material  operated  on  into  two  parts  by  shearing ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  making  these  two  parts  separate  from  each  other  by  sliding  at 
the  sulfa ce  of  separation. 

II.  A  Paring  Tool  cuts  a  thin  layer  or  strip,  called  a  sliaving^ 
from  the  surface  of  the  work;  thus  pi-oducing  a  new  surface. 

III.  A  Scraping  Tool  scrapes  away  small  pai*ticles  fi-om  the 
surface  of  the  work;  thus  correcting  the  small  irregularities 
which  may  have  been  left  by  a  paring  tool. 

479.  Shearing  and  Panelling  Taols. — A  pair  of  shears  for 
cutting  iron  usually  consists  of  two  blades;  the  lower  fixed, 
and  the  upper  moveable  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  inner 
faces  of  the  blades  are  plane,  and  are  so  fitted  as  to  slide  past 
each  other  very  closely,  but  without  appreciable  friction.  The 
ordinary  angle  for  the  cutting  edges  is  from  75°  to  80°.  In 
shears  for  cutting  plates,  the  edge  of  the  lower  blade  is  horizontal ; 
that  of  the  upper  blade  has  an  inclination  of  from  3°  to  6°,  in 
order  that  the  shearing  may  begin  at  one  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
go  on  gradually  towards  the  other  edge.  Fig.  282  represents  a 
cross-section  of  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  shears,  with  their  cutting 
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Fig.  282. 


edges  at  A  and  B,  and  having  between  them  a  plate  or  bar,  C  C, 
which  is  to  be  shorn  through  at  the  plane  whose  trace  is  the 
dotted  line  A  B. 

The  blades  of  shears  for  cutting  angle-iron  bars  have  V-shaped 
edges,  to  suit  the  form  of  cix)ss-section  of  the  bat's. 

The  class  of  shearing  tools  comprehends  also  tools  for  punching ; 
the  only  difference  being  in  the 
form  of  the  surface  at  which 
shearing  takes  place ;  w^hich  form 
determines  that  of  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  tools.  The  general 
principle  of  the  action  of  those 
tools  is  shown  in  fig.  283;  in 
which  C  C  is  a  plate,  lying  upon 
the  die,  i-epresented  in  vertical 
section  by  B  B;  that  is,  a  flat 
disc  or  block  of  hard  steel,  having 
in  it  a  hole  a  little  larger  than 
the  hole  that  is  to  be  punched 
in  the  plate.  A  is  the  puncJ^ 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  its  base 
being  of  the  size  and  figure  of 
the  hole  to  be  mada  The  descent 
of  the  punch  causes  the  material 
of  the  }»late  C  C  to  separate  by 
shearing  at  the  surface  whose 
traces  are  marked  by  dotted  lines, 
and  drives  out  a  piece  called  a 
wcujff  which  drops  through  the 
hole  in  the  die.  The  wad  is 
slightly  conical ;  its  upper  end 
being  of  the  size  of  the  punch, 
and  its  lower  end  nearly  of  the 
size  of  the  hole  in  the  die. 

The  ordinary  diflerence  of  dia- 
meter between  the  punch  and 
the  die  ranges  from  0-1  to  0*3 
of  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
Sometimes  the  die  is  made  pro- 
portionately larger,  in  order  that 
the  holes  may  be  more  conical. 

The  smaller  end  only  of  a  punched  hole  is  accurate  in  size 
and  figure,  and  smooth.  The  lai-ger  end  is  more  or  less  in-egular 
and  ragged.  When  it  is  necessary  that  a  punched  hole  should 
be  made  regular  and  smooth,  that  is  done  by  scraping  with  a 
pyramidal  tool  called  a  rimer  or  broach. 

2o 


Fig.  283. 
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The  preaure  reqaired  for  sbearing  or  for  punching  may  be 
oalcnkted  by  means  of  the  following  formula : — 

P=/c<; (1.) 

in  which  t  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  shorn  or  punched;  e, 
the  length  of  the  cut;  that  is,  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  for  shearing, 
on  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  for  punching;  so  that  c^  is  the 
area  of  shorn  surface ;  and  /,  the  co-eflScient  of  ultimate  resistance 
to  shearing;  which  may  be  estimated,  for  malleable  iron,  at 

50,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 

35  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre. 

The  work  of  shearing  or  punching  is  estimated  by  Weisbach 
(JngenieuTy  §  129)  as  equietl  to  that  of  overcoming  the  resistance  P 
through  on^daoth  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
expr^sed  by 

T-  T^' ^^1 

and  this  is  the  net,  or  useful  work.  The  same  author  estimates 
the  counter-eflSciency  of  shearing  and  punching  machines  at  from 
1^  to  14 ;  so  that  taking  the  higher  ot  those  estimates,  the  total 
work  of  such  a  machine  at  one  stroke  is 

4-4    ' ^^-^ 

and  this  formula  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  power  required  to 
drive  such  machines,  and  the  dimensions  of  their  fly-wheels  (see 
page  410). 

480.  Pwring  nnd  Acmping  TooU  in  General. — ^The  general  nature 
of  the  modes  of  action  of  paring  and  of  scraping  tools  is  illustrated 
by  figs.  284  and  285;  paring  being  represented  by  fig.  284;  scrap- 
ing by  fig.  285.  In  each  figure,  the  tool  is  supposed  to  act  upon  a 
cyHndri(»l  piece  of  work  in  a  turning  lathe.  The  arrow  in  each 
figure  represents  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  work  relatively  to 
the  tool.  The  plane  of  each  figure  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  cutting  motion,  and  perpendicular  to  the  fisw5e  of  the  work. 
The  point  A  is  the  trace  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  FAB 
is  a  normal  to  the  face  of  the  work,  and  is  also  the  trace  of  a  plane 
normal  to  the  direction  of  the  cutting  motion.  A  0  is  the  trace  of 
a  plane  tangent  to  the  face  of  the  work.  Had  the  process  repre- 
sented been  planing  instead  of  turning,  A  C  would  have  been  the 
trace  of  the  face  of  the  work  itself.  A  D  is  the  trace  of  the 
face-plane  or  fronirplane  of  the  cutting  edge.  The  angle  A  C  D 
is  called  by  Babbage  the  cmgle  qfrdief 
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A  E  is  the  trace  of  the  upper  plane  of  the  cutting  edge :  so  called 
because  of  its  position  in  the  process  of  turning,  when  the  plane 


Fig.  284. 

A  C  is  vertical,  and  the  tool  cuts  upwards.     In  other  opera- 
tions, such  as  planing  and  slotting,  the  plane  A  E  may  be  turned 


Fig.  286. 
forwards  or  downwards;  the  fact  being,  that  in  eyeiy  case  it  is  the 
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real  front  plane  as  regards  the  cutting  motion ;  but  the  custom  is 
to  call  it  the  upper  plane. 

D  A  E  is  the  angle  of  the  tool,  or  ctUting  angle.  In  paring  tools 
the  cutting  angle  is  always  acute,  as  in  fig.  284 ;  having  values 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  cut,  of  which  ex- 
amples will  be  given  further  on.  In  scraping  tools,  the  cutting 
angle  may  be  acute,  right,  or  obtuse;  in  fig.  285,  it  is  nearly  a 
right  angle. 

The  angle  C  A  E,  made  by  the  upper  plane  A  E  with  the  tangent 
plane  A  C,  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  called  the  working 
angle;  so  that  the  working  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  t/ie  cutting 
angle  and  Oie  angle  of  rdi^;  or  in  symbols,  CAE=  DAE  + 
CAD.* 

It  is  upon  the  working  angle  that  the  distinction  between 
properly  shaped  paring  and  scraping  tools  depends.  -  That  distinc- 
tion may  be  stated  as  follows: — Ever^j  -paring  tool  has  an  acute 
working  angle;  every  rigid  or  obtuse  working  angle  makes  a  scraping 
tool. 

An  acute  working  angle,  if  it  is  too  great  to  suit  the  material  on 
which  it  acts,  may  give  a  scraping  instead  of  a  paring  tooL 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  cuUing  angle  upon  the  action  of  a 
tool,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  the  working  angle  is  greater  than  the 
cutting  angle,  an  obtuse  or  even  a  right  cutting  angle  gives  a 
scraping  tool  j  and  that  an  acute  cutting  angle  too  may  give  a 
scraping  tool,  if  the  tool  is  held  so  as  to  make  the  working  angle 
right  or  obtuse;  but  that  an  acute  cutting  angle  is  essential  to  a 
paring  tool. 

In  well-made  paring  tools,  the  difference  between  the  working 
angle  and  the  cutting  angle,  or  angle  of  reliefs  C  A  D,  is  not  made 
greater  than  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  friction  between  the  face-plane  of  the  tool  and 
the  face  of  the  work;  that  is,  about  3°.  Any  increase  of  that 
angle  is  to  be  avoided ;  because  it  tends  to  make  the  tool  dig  into 
the  work,  and  to  produce  "chattering;"  and  because,  by  diminish- 
ing the  cutting  angle,  it  weakens  the  tool. 

The  position  of  the  shaft  of  the  tool  as  held  by  the  tool-holder 
should  in  all  cases  be  such  that  the  back  and  forward  motion  of 
adjustment  of  the  cutting  edge,  A,  by  which  the  depth  of  the  cut 
is  regulated,  shall  take  place  exactly  in  the  plane  FAB,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  face  of  the  work ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a 
turning  lathe,  in  a  plane  traversing  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  tools  shown  in  the  figures  have  the  front  ends  of  their  shafts 
bent,  hooked,  or  cranked^  as  it  b  termed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

•  Mr.  Babbage  calls  E  A  F  the  angle  of  escape;  so  that  the  ande  of  escape 
is  the  complement  of  the  working  angle.  In  carpenters*  hand-planes,  the 
working  angle  is  called  the  pitch. 
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ensm^e  that  the  cutting  edge,  A,  shall  iiot  be  in  advance  of  the  cms 
of  the  straight  part  of  tlie  shq/t  of  Hie  tool.  The  object  of  thie 
ari'angement  is,  that  any  deflection  which  the  tool-shaft  may 
undergo  through  excessive  resistance  to  the  cut,  may  tend  to 
move  the  cutting  edge,  A,  away  from  the  work,  and  not  to  make  it 
dig  into  it. 

In  tools  for  rough  work,  and  having  very  stiff  shafts,  the  cranked 
shape  is  unnecessary ;  and  then  the  upper  side  of  the  shaft  is  in 
the  plane  B  A  F ;  the  proper  position  of  the  upper  .plane  of  the 
cutting  edge  l^eing  given  by  means  of  a  hollow  or  jflute  in  the  upper 
side  of  the  tool. 

Fig.  286  represents  a  paring  tool  designed  on  the  same  principles 
with  that  shown  in  fig.  284,  but  with  two  cutting  edges,  and 
a  three-sided  pyramidal 
point.  The  upper  pai-t  of 
the  figure,  marked  with 
capital  letters,  is  an  eleva- 
tion ;  the  lower  part,  mark- 
ed with  italic  letters,  is  a 
plan,  or  horizontal  pro- 
jection ;  and  coiTcsponding 
letters  mark  correspond- 
ing points.  The  cutting 
edges  in  the  plan  are 
marked  a  b  and  a  c;  abed 
and  a  c  /  d  are  the  pro- 
jections of  the  two  face- 
planes;  ad  is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  front  edge; 
and  a  b  g  h  c  that  of  the 
upper  plane.  In  the  ele- 
vation are  shown  one  of  the 
cutting  edges,  A  B;  one 
of  thefece-planes,  ABED; 
and  the  front  edge,  A  D. 
Sometimes  the  front  edge 
is  rounded,  together  with 
the  angles  cab  smdfd  e;  thus  connecting  the  two  straight  cutting 
edges  by  means  of  a  short  curved  cutting  edge.  Sometimes  the 
whole  cutting  edge  is  a  curve ;  and  then,  instead  of  two  face-planes, 
there  is  a  cylindrical  front  surface. 

The  relations  amongst  the  angles  made  by  the  planes  and  edges 
of  such  a  t<x)l  as  that  shown  in  fig.  286  may  be  determined  either 
by  spherical  trigonometry,  or  by  the  rules  in  descriptive  geometry 
given  in  this  book,  Articles  24  to  30,  pages  9  to  12.  They  are 
treated  of  also  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  Willis,  already  mentioned  as 


h  / 


r^ 


Fig.  286. 
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haring  been  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  \rolame  of 
Holtzapffel  On  Mechanical  Manipulation. 

A  tool  with  one  curved  or  two  straight  cntting  edges  may  be 
used  to  cut  a  groove,  or  to  pare  a  layer  by  successive  shavings  off 
the  snr&ce  of  a  piece  of  work.  In  die  latter  case  the  shaft  of  the 
tool  is  to  be  so  formed  and  held,  that  one  of  the  straight  cutting 
edges  (for  example,  a  6),  or  one  side  of  the  curved  edge,  touches  the 
pared  face  of  the  work,  and  the  other  (for  example,  a  c)  cuts  into 
the  side  of  the  unpared  part  of  the  layer  that  is  being  removed ; 
and  according  as  the  tool  is  shaped  and  placed  so  as  to  lie  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  of  the  unpared  part  of  the  layer,  it  is  called  a 
right-aide  or  a  Ufl-aide  tool.  Thus,  in  a  right-side  tool,  a  h  touches 
the  pared  face;  acy  the  side  of  the  unpared  layer;  and  in  a  left- 
side tool,  ac  touches  the  pared  &ce,  and  ah  the  side  of  the 
unpared  layer.  A  tool  with  one  cutting  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  work,  as  in  ^g.  284,  or  a  tool  with  two  cutting  edges,  as 
in  fig.  286,  making  equal  angles  with  the  face,  is  called  9,  face-tool. 
Fig.  287  shows  how  the  principle  of  having  a  small  angle  of  relief, 
.  with  a  sufficiently  acute  cutting 

angle,  is  applied  to  drills  or 
boring  bits.  The  figure  shows 
a  front  view,  lettered  A,  B,  C, 
&C. ;  an  edge  view,  lettered 
A',  B',  C,  <kc.;  and  an  end 
view,  lettered  in  italics.  A  A 
is  the  axis  of  rotation;  B  C, 
B  C,  the  cutting  edges;  and 
the  requisite  acuteness  \b  given 
to  the  cutting  angle  (marked 
D'  C  K  in  the  edge  view)  by 
means  of  a  Jlute  or  curved 
hollow  parallel  to  each  of  the 
cutting  edges. 

481.  Cutting  Angles  of  TonU. 
^The  best  cutting  angles  for 
paring  tools  suited  to  different 
materials  have  been  ascertain- 
ed by  practical  experience. 
The  following  are  the  principal 
Kg.  287.  results:  — 

Matkriaia  Cutting  Angles. 

Wood, from  2o''to  45* 

Iron  and  Steel, from  60**  to  70*^ 

(The  smaller  angles  for  the  softer  kinds; 
the  greater  for  the  harder.) 

I  and  Bronze, 80"  and  upwards. 
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Id  the  case  of  scraping  tools,  the  size  of  the  cutting  angle  is  a 
question  mainly  of  convenience  and  strength;  ^r  the  same  tool 
which  is  a  paring  tool,  when  the  working  angle  is  only  a  little 
greater  than  the  cutting  angle,  becomes  a  scraping  tool  when  the 
working  angle  is  sufficiently  increased. 

It  may  be  considered,  however,  that  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
strength  to  the  tool,  the  least  cutting  angle  for  a  scraping  tool 
should  not  be  less  than  the  cutting  angle  of  a  paring  tool  suited 
to  the  same  material 

The  cutting  angle  of  scraping  tools  for  iron  ranges  from  60° 
to  nearly  135^;  the  former  value  being  met  with  in  triangular 
scrapers  for  finishing  plane  surfaces ;  the  latter,  in  octagonal  hroacliea 
for  enlarging  and  correcting  conical  holes. 

482.  Speed  of  Cnttinff  Tools. — The  speed  of  the  cutting  motion 
of  tools  is  limited  by  the  heat  produced  by  their  action:  it  must 
not  be  so  great  as  to  cause  that  heat  to  affect  the  temper  of  the 
steel.  Hence  it  is  less,  the  harder  the  material  of  the  work.  The 
following  are  examples. 

Speed  of  Catting  Motion. 
Matbrial.  Feet  per  Mmute. 

White  Cast  Iron,  about                  5 

Steel,  and  Gray  Cast  Iron, from    10  to      ao 

Wrought  Iron,  from    15  to      25 

Brass  and  Bronze,  frt>m    40  to    100 

Wood, from  300  to  2000 

Higher  speeds  may  be  used  for  planing,  and  for  ordinary  tam- 
ing, where  the  tool  and  the  cut  surface  are  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  than  for  drilling  and  boring. 

483.  BeaialaMce  and  Work  of  Paring  Tools. — The  following  esti- 
mate of  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  tool  paring  iron,  and  of 
the  work  doue,  is  based  on  that  given  by  Weisbach : — 

Let  It  denote  the  resistance  to  the  cutting  motion  of  the  tool; 
h  the  breadth,  and  t  the  thickness  of  the  shaving  which  it  pares  off; 
00  that  6  ^  is  the  sectional  area  of  the  shaving;  then 

P  =  /•&'; (1) 

in  which  y  is  a  co-efficient  depending  on  the  hardness  and  tough- 
ness of  the  material.  The  value  of/ for  iron  is  estimated  by  Weis- 
bach at  50,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  3o  kilogrammes  on  the 
square  millimetre.  For  steel,  it  is  probably  from  once-and-half  to 
twice  as  great.  Let  Z  be  a  given  length  of  shaving;  then  the  work 
done  in  paring  that  length  off  is 

P^  =flht (2.) 

Let  w  be  the  heaviness  of  the  mateiial;    then  wlh  t  v&  the 
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weight  of  material  pared  off;  and  the  work  done  in  that  process  ia 

evidently  equal  to  tite  work  of  lifling  thai  weight  to  tlie  JieigJU  -; 

whose  value  for  iron  is 

15,000  feet,  or 
4,570  in^ti-es. 

The  counter-efficiency  of  the  machines  in  which  paring  tools  are 
used  mav  be  estimated  at  from  1*3  to  1*5;  or  say,  on  an  average, 
1-4;  so  that  the  total  work  of  a  machine  in  paring  away  a  given 
weight  of  iron  may  be  estimated  as  being  equal  to  that  of  lifting 
the  same  weight  to  a  height  of 

21,000  feet,  or 
6,400  metres. 

The  work  done  by  cutting  tools  produces  heat,  which,  unless 
abstracted,  tends  to  injure  the  tools  by  raising  their  temperature. 
In  order  to  abstract  the  heat  and  keep  the  temperature  moderate, 
the  point  of  the  tool,  in  cutting  wrought  iron  and  steel,  is  moistened 
with  a  suitable  liquid,  such  as  oil,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  water.  Pure  water  should  not  be  used,  as  it  causes  iron  and 
steel  to  rust     Cast  iron,  brass,  and  bronze  ai'e  cut  with  dry  tools. 

484.  €«mMmuiom«  •r  Cnuias  T*«i». — The  boring  bit,  already 
mentioned  in  Article  480,  page  566,  is  in  fact  a  combination  of  two 
cutters  or  paring  tools.  A  combination  of  several  paring  tools, 
working  side  by  side,  is  seen  in  the  tool  sometimes  called  a  comb, 
used  in  screw-cutting  lathes,  for  cutting  seveml  turns  of  the  thread 
at  the  same  time.  Cutters  following  each  other  in  succession 
occur  in  taps  and  dies,  for  cuttiug  internal  and  external  sci-ews  by 
hand.  A  circidar  cutter,  or  roae-cuUer,  used  in  shaping  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  is  itself  a  toothed  wheel,  each  of  its  teeth  being  a 
paring  tool.  The  teeth  of  a  saw  form  a  series  of  small  paring  tools 
or  scraping  tools,  according  to  their  working  angles;  and  by  the 
process  of  setting  them — that  is,  bending  them  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left — they  are  made  alternately  into  left-side  and  right- 
side  tools,  so  as  to  cut  the  two  sides  of  the  saw-kerf. 

485.  HtfCl^Ms  •f  Harhlne-To^la    !■    General. — In  most  examples 

of  machine-tools,  the  relative  motion  of  the  tool  and  the  work  is 
the  resultant  of  three  component  motions,  usually  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  or  of  two  out  of  those  three :  the  cutting  motion,  the 
traversing  motion,  or  transverse  feed  motion,  and  the  advancing 
feed  motion ;  the  first  two  taking  place  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
work,  and  the  third  in  a  direction  normal  to  it 

The  cutting  motion  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  three,  being  that  by 
which  the  tool  acts  on  the  face  of  the  work,  leaving  a  narrow  strip 
or  band  from  which  a  portion  of  the  matenal  has  been  pared  or 
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scraped  away.  In  maoj  instances,  the  cutting  motion  is  effected 
by  a  motion  of  the  work,  the  tool  remainiog  fixed,  and  such  is  the 
case  especially  in  taming  and  screw-cutting  lathes,  and  in  almost 
all  planing  machines.  There  are  other  operations  in  which  the 
cut  is  made  by  a  motion  of  the  tool;  such  as  drilling,  iMiring, 
slotting,  and  shaping.  The  speed  of  the  cutting  motion  has  been 
already  mentioned  in  Article  482,  page  567. 

The  transverse  feed  motion  takes  place  parallel  to  the  face  of  the 
work,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting  motion :  it  is  that  motion 
by  which  the  tool  is  made  to  shift  its  position  relatively  to  the 
work,  so  as  to  make  a  series  of  parallel  cuts  side  by  side,  leaving  a 
series  of  strips  or  bands  which  compose  a  suiface  of  any  required 
extent  It  is  sometimes  continuous,  and  sometimes  intermittent. 
The  general  nature  of  transverse  feed  motions  has  already  been 
described  in  Article  258,  page  293. 

The  rate  at  which  the  traversing  motion  takes  place  in  paring  a 
continuous  surface  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  cut;  which,  in 
iron,  ranges  from  001  to  005  inch  (  =  from  0*25  to  1  '25  millimetre). 
In  sci-ew-cutting,  the  traverse  at  each  i*e volution  is  equal  to  the 
pitch  of  the  screw. 

The  advancing  feed-motion  is  that  by  which,  after  a  certain  depth 
of  material  has  been  cut  away  from  the  face  of  the  work,  the  tool  is. 
advanced  so  as  to  cut  away  an  additional  depth.  This  is  very 
often  an  intermittent  motion;  and  in  turning  and  planing  ma- 
chines it  is  usually  an  adjustment,  made  fix)m  time  to  time  by 
hand.  Its  extent,  at  each  adjustment,  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
cut;  which,  in  iron,  ranges  from  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity 
up  to  0*75  inch  (=19  millimlti-es)  in  oi-dinary  cases. 

486.  JHakiac  Bnlc«i  Sarfiicea—Planinc— Slotting— 8liaiM«C- — A. 
ruled  surface  is  one  in  which  every  point  is  traversed  by  a  straight 
line  lying  wholly  in  the  surface.  Such  a  straight  line  is  called  a 
generating  line  of  the  surface  ;  and  the  suiface  may  be  regarded  as 
generated  by  the  motion  of  the  straight  line.  A  ruled  surface  may 
be  cut  to  any  required  degree  of  precision,  by  the  successive  strokes 
of  a  tool,  each  stroke  being  made  along  a  straight  generating  line 
of  the  surface. 

The  class  of  ruled  surfaces  comprehends  the  following  different 
kinds,  amongst  others : — 

L  All  straiglU  surfaces:  that  is,  surfaces  in  which  the  straight 
generating  lines  are  all  parallel  to  each  other.  Such  surfaces  may 
1)0  either  plane  or  cylindrical;  the  term  cylindrical  surfaces  em- 
bracing not  only  those  whose  transverse  sections  are  ciix;ular,  but 
those  whose  transverse  sections  are  curves  of  any  figure,  such  as 
the  acting  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  spur-wheels  (Article  130,  page 
120).  It  has  already  been  stated,  in  Article  38,  page  17,  that  the 
beaiing  surfaces  of  sliding  primary  pieces  must  all  be  straight 
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IL  All  conical  mirfaces:  that  is,  snr&ces  in  which  the  straight 
generating  lioes  all  pass  through  one  point  The  transverse 
sections  of  such  a  surface  may  be  circular,  as  in  the  pitch-cone  of  a 
circular  bevel  wheel  (Article  105,  page  86);  or  they  may  be  non- 
circular  curves,  as  in  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  such  a 
wheel  (Article  144,  page  143). 

III.  Hyperholoidal  or  skew-bevd  surfacu:  in  which  the  straight 
generating  lines,  not  intersecting  in  one  point,  traverse  a  series  of 
similar  transverse  sections  of  the  surfletce.  Such  transverse  sections 
may  be  circular,  as  in  the  pitcli-sur&u^  of  a  cii*cular  skew-bevel 
wheel  (Article  106,  page  87) ;  or  non-circular,  as  in  the  acting 
surfaces  of  skew-bevel  teeth  (Article  145,  page  146). 

The  Planiko  Machine  cuts  straight  sur&ces  of  all  kinds;  and 
is  used  especially  for  the  cutting  of  plane  surfaces  to  a  certain 
d^ree  of  appi*oximation ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longitudinal  straight- 
71688  of  the  surface  is  perfect;  but  the  transverse  straightness  is 
approximate.  In  a  planing  machine  of  ordinary  construction, 
there  is  a  fixed  horizontal  bed,  very  strongly  and  sUfOly  supported : 
its  essential  parts  being  a  pair  of  most  accurately  made  straight, 
parallel,  horizontal  guides,  of  a  V-shape  in  cross-section.  In  those 
guides  there  slides  a  pair  of  straight,  parallel,  horizontal,  triangular 
bars,  forming  the  supports  of  a  stiff  and  strong  horizontal  table, 
having  in  it  several  slots  or  oblong  openings,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  loork  to  be  secured  to  it.  From  the  two  sides  of  the 
bed  rise  a  pair  of  standards,  carrying  a  straight  horizontal  saddle 
that  bridges  across  the  table.  The  saddle,  by  means  of  straight 
horizontal  guides,  supports  the  tool-holder,  which  has  a  transvei'se 
traversing  motion.  The  sliding  surfaces  of  the  saddle  and  tool- 
holder  are  usually  of  a  dove-tail  shape  in  cross-section. 

The  cutting  action  is  effected  by  a  longitudinal  motion  of  the 
table  carrying  the  work:  the  gearing  which  communicates  that 
motion  ought  to  be  extremely  smooth  and  accurate  in  its  action; 
such  as  the  rack  and  helical  pinion  described  at  page  289 ;  and  the 
pitch-point  of  the  rack  and  pinion  ought  to  be  as  directly  as  possible 
below  the  cutting  tool.    As  to  the  speed,  see  Article  482,  page  567. 

During  the  return  stroke,  the  tool  is  lifted  clear  of  the  work, 
and  the  motion  of  the  rack  and  pinion  is  reversed  by  means  of  self- 
acting  reversing  gear;  such,  for  example,  as  that  mentioned  in 
Article  264,  page  299 ;  and  the  train  of  wheelwork  which  produces 
the  return  stroke  is  so  proportioned  as  to  give  an  increased  speed 
of  motion  to  the  table,  usually  about  double  that  of  the  cutting 
stroke. 

The  transverse  traversing  motion  of  the  tool-holder  is  inter- 
mittent, being  made  during  the  return  stroke  of  the  table.  The 
combination  which  directly  produces  it  is  usually  a  transverse 
horizontal  screw  driving  a  nut  that  is  fixed  to  the  tool-holder. 
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The  screw  is  driven  by  a  suitable  tnun  of  wheelwork,  the  first  wheel 
of  which  is  driven  by  a  click,  nsnally  of  the  reversible  kind 
(Article  194,  page  207).  The  extent  of  traverse  after  each  cutting 
stroke  can  be  regulated  by  the  help  of  adjustments  of  length  of 
stroke  (Article  273,  page  312),  or  of  change-wheels  (Article  271, 
page  311). 

In  some  large  planing  machines  for  very  heavy  work,  the 
cutting  stroke  is  effected  by  a  longitudinal  motion  of  a  strong 
frame  carrying  the  saddle  and  the  tool-holder;  the  table  with  the 
work  being  at  rest. 

For  cutting  straight  surfaces  of  more  or  less  complex  cross-section, 
and  especially  for  cutting  straight  grooves  and  straight  rectangular 
holes,  such  as  key- ways  and  slots,  the  slotting-machine  is  used. 
In  this  machine  the  tool-holder  or  cutter-bar  usually  slides  verti- 
cally in  a  guiding  groove  in  the  slide-head,  which  is  canied  by  a 
strong  overhanging  frame.  Below  the  slide-head  is  a  table  to 
which  the  work  is  secured,  ca]jable  of  being  turned  about  a  vertical 
axis,  and  traversed  horizoutaliy  in  two  rectangular  directions,  so 
as  to  bring  the  work  into  any  required  position  relatively  to  the 
cutting-tool. 

A  shaping  machine  differs  from  a  slotting  machine  mainly  in 
having  a  slide-head  that  is  capable  of  being  turned  into  different 
positions,  so  as  to  cause  the  tool  to  make  strokes  in  different  direc- 
tions when  required.  It  is  used  for  cutting  ruled  surfaces  of 
various  kinds.  Circular  cutters  (page  568),  driven  by  suitable 
shifting  trains  (Article  228,  page  235),  are  sometimes  used  in 
shaping  machinea 

487.  ScrapiniE  Plane  Sarihccs. — ^When  the  highest  practicable 
degree  of  accuracy  is  required  in  a  plane  surface,  its  form  may 
in  the  first  place  be  given  approximately  by  the  planing  machine, 
but  it  must  be  finished  by  the  hand-scraper.  Scrapers  for  iron  are 
usually  made  of  very  hard  steel,  with  edges  of  60°. 

When  an  existing  standard  plane  surface  (or  planometer,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  is  available,  it  is  smeared  with  a  very  thin 
coating  of  a  mixture  of  red  chalk  and  oiL  The  new  plane,  in  its 
approximate  condition,  is  laid  face  to  face  on  the  standard  plane, 
and  gently  rubbed  on  it.  The  prominent  places  on  the  new  plane 
pick  up  the  colouring  matter,  and  are  marked  by  it;  and  thus  the 
workman  is  guided  to  the  parts  that  require  scraping  down.  The 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  new  plane  tits  the 
standard  plane  with  the  required  degree  of  precision. 

In  the  absence  of  a  standard  plane,  three  approximately  plane  cast- 
iron  plates  are  made,  stiffened  at  the  back  by  ribs.  One  pair  of 
those  are  taken  in  the  first  place ;  and  one  of  them  being  smeai'ed 
with  a  suitable  mixture,  they  are  repeatedly  rubbed  together,  so 
as  to  mark  the  prominent  places,  and  both  are  scraped,  until 
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thej  fit  each  other  with  a  certain  d^;ree  of  accaracy.  At  this 
stage  of  the  process,  they  may  be  both  plane;  or  both  spherical,  and 
of  the  same  radios,  one  being  convex  and  the  other  concave.  Then 
the  two  plates  first  taken  are  compared  in  succession  with  the  third 
plate,  and  the  operations  of  mbbing  and  scraping  repeated,  with 
the  plates  combined  by  pairs  in  every  possible  way,  until  all  three 
plates  accurately  fit  each  other  in  every  combination  and  position ; 
when  they  must  necessarily  be  truly  plane.  This  is  the  process  by 
which  standard  planes  are  made;  and  when  a  set  of  three  have  been 
made,  it  is  usual  to  reserve  one  of  them  very  carefully  for  testing 
from  time  to  time  the  accuracy  of  the  other  two,  which  are  em- 
ployed as  standards  of  planeness  and  straightness  for  ordinaiy  use. 

488.  niaklBC  Sarlliccs  •f  B«T*l«tl*M  —  Tnraiact  1»rillla|E»  mm^ 
MmHmg. — A  tumiug-lathe  usually  contains  the  following  principal 
parts.  The  bed,  truly  plane  and  horizontal.  The  Iiead-stocks,  or 
supports  for  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  work;  one  fixed,  and 
the  other  capable  of  being  shifted  longitudinally  on  the  bed 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fixed  headstock,  so  as  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  work.  The  saddle^  which  slides  longitudinally 
on  the  bed,  carrying  the  reaty  which  carries  the  tool-holder.  The 
rest  has  longitudinal  and  transverse  traversing  motions,  usually 
produced  by  means  of  screws  and  nuts,  acting  on  slides  with  dove- 
tail-shaped straight  bearing  surfaces;  the  position  of  the  tool-holder 
is  adjustable  vertically  and  horizontally. 

The  longitudinal  traversing  motion  of  the  saddle  is  sometimes 
produced  by  a  pinion  driving  a  rack,  like  the  motion  of  the  table 
in  a  planing  machine,  and  sometimes  by  a  strong  and  very 
accurately  made  screw,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  bed ;  the 
latter  method  is  used  in  screw-cutting  lathes.  Many  lathes  are 
pi*ovided  both  with  a  guide-screw  and  with  a  rack-aud-pinion 
motion  for  traversing,  either  of  which  can  be  used  at  pleasure. 
The  guide-screw  is  commonly  reserved  for  screw-cutting,  and  the 
i-ack  and  pinion  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

The  moveable  headstock  carries  the  acretihspindle,  which  does 
not  rotate,  but  can  be  slid  back  and  forward  by  means  of  a  screw, 
in  oi-der  to  adjust  the  position  of  its  point,  which  forms  one  of  the 
supports  of  the  work.  The  fixed  or  fast  headstock  carries  the 
IcU^ie-spindle,  which  is  a  i*otating  horizontal  shaft,  driven  at  a 
proper  speed  by  means  of  a  suitable  belt  and  pulleys ;  the  speed  is 
capable  of  adjustment  by  means  of  speed-cones,  usually  of  the 
stepped  kind  described  in  Article  171,  page  185. 

The  journals  of  the  lathe-spiodle  are  in  most  cases  made  slightly 
conical,  and  are  tightened  in  their  bearings,  when  required,  by 
means  of  screws  acting  endwise. 

The  ends  of  both  spindles  project  inwards  from  the  headstocks: 
they  are  capable   of  being  fitted  with  various  contrivances  for 
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supporting  and  holding  the  work.  The  screw-spindle  usually,  and 
the  lathe-spindle  sometimes,  is  fitted  with  a  conical  point  of  steel 
called  a  centre,  the  angle  at  the  point  ranging  from  60®  for  wood, 
to  80°  or  90°  for  metal ;  such  points  support  the  work  and  keep  it 
truly  centred  on  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  lathe-spindle  can  also 
be  fitted  with  cAmcA»  of  different  sorts;  being  discs  provided  with 
holes,  pins,  and  other  means  of  holding  the  work,  and  causing 
it  to  rotate  along  with  the  lathe-spindle;  or  with  a  mandril  or 
cylindrical  continuation  of  the  spindle,  on  which  wheels  and 
]>ulleys,  and  other  pieces  of  work  having  eyes  in  their  centres,  can 
be  keyed  for  the  purpose  of  being  turned. 

A  chuck  in  the  form  of  a  large  circular  disc  is  called  a  face-plate. 
Some  lathes  have  face-plates  on  both  spindles ;  and  then  the  two 
spindles  are  driven  at  the  same  sjjeed,  by  means  of  two  pinions  on 
one  shaft,  gearing  with  teeth  on  the  rims  of  the  face-plates. 

The  greatest  radius  of  the  work  which  can  be  turned  in  a  given 
lathe  is  limited  by  the  height  of  the  axis  of  rotation  above  the  bed ; 
and  the  lathe  is  described  as  a  "twelve-inch  lathe,"  a  "  twenty-four- 
inch  lathe,"  &c.,  according  to  that  height. 

The  tool-holder  is  adjusted  so  that  the  point  or  cutting  part  of 
the  tool  is  exactly  in  a  horizontal  plane  tmversing  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  direction  of  rotation  is  such  that  the  surface  of  the  work  moves 
downwards  at  the  point  of  the  tool,  which  accordingly  cuts  upwards. 

The  screws  and  nuts,  or  the  pinions  and  racks,  by  which  the 
traversing  motions  of  the  tool-holder  are  produced,  ai*e  driven 
from  the  lathe-spindle  through  trains  containing  cJumge-wheels 
(Article  271,  page  311);  and  by  means  of  these  the  velocity-ratio 
and  directional-relation  of  the  cutting  motion  and  of  the  traveling 
motion  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  requii-ed  resultant  or 
aggregate  relative  motion.  As  to  the  rate  of  traverse  per  revolu- 
tion, see  Article  48o,  page  5Q9. 

When  the  word  traversing  is  used  without  qualification,  it  gener- 
ally means  that  the  tool  traverses  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  lathe,  so  as  to  turn  a  cylindrical  surface.  When  the  tool  is 
made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  radius  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  it  turns  a  plane  surface;  and  the  process  is  called  surjacing. 
This  is  very  often  the  means  used  of  making  a  plane  approximately, 
previous  to  correcting  it  by  scraping.  By  combining  those  two 
motions,  so  as  to  make  the  tool  traverse  in  a  straight  line  cutting 
the  axis  obliquely,  a  conical  surface  is  turned.  When  the  ]X)int  of 
the  tool  is  made  to  traverse  in  a  circle,  one  diameter  of  which 
coincides  with  the  axis,  a  spherical  surface  is  tunied.  A  hyper- 
boloidal  surface  might  be  turned  by  making  the  point  of  the  tool 
traverse  along  one  of  its  straight  generating  lines  (see  Article  84, 
page  70 ;  Article  106,  page  87). 

All  the  preceding  operations  ai'e  examples  of  circular  turning^ 
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in  which  the  iK)int  of  the  tool  describes,  relatively  to  the  work,  a 
circle  about  the  axis,  if  the  traversing  motion  be  neglected,  or  a 
helix  or  spiral  of  a  pitch  equal  to  the  traverse  per  revolution,  if 
this  component  of  the  motion  be  taken  into  account  In  eccentric 
turning,  the  point  is  made  to  describe,  relatively  to  the  work, 
paths  of  various  other  kinds,  such  as  eccentric  circles,  ellipses,  epi- 
cycloids, and  arbitrary  curves  of  various  sorts.  Such  aggregate 
paths  are  produced,  sometimes  by  epicyclic  trains  carried  by  the 
chuck  which  holds  the  work,  as  in  the  eccentric  chuck,  elliptic  chuck, 
and  geometric  chuck;  sometimes  by  the  action  of  cams  or  shaper- 
plates  on  the  tool-holder.  The  actions  of  such  combinations  have 
been  treated  of  in  Part  L,  Chapter  V.,  Section  IV.,  pages  261  to 
267;  and  in  the  Addenda,  pages  290,  291. 

Drilling  and  Boring  may  be  looked  upon  as  modifications  of 
turning,  applied  to  the  making  of  concave  surfaces  of  revolution, 
and  especially  of  hollow  cylinders.  The  word  boring  is  oflen 
applied  to  both  processes;  but  when  drilling  and  boring  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  drilling  means  the  making  of  a 
cylindrical  hole  by  a  tool  which  advances  endways,  cutting 
shavings  from  the  fiat  or  conical  bottom  of  the  hole  (see  ^g,  287) ; 
and  boring,  the  enlarging  and  correcting  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  sur- 
&ce  already  made;  such  as  that  of  a  cast-iron  steam-engine  cylinder. 

In  drilling,  the  tool  or  drill  usually  rotates  about  a  vertical 
axis;  and  it  is  very  often  driven  by  a  shifting  train,  carried  by  a 
jib  or  ti-ain-arm.  (As  to  shifting  trains,  see  Article  228,  pages  235 
to  238.)  This  is  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  driU  may  be 
shifted  to  various  parts  of  the  work.  The  train-arm  or  jib  projects 
horizontally  from  a  strong  hollow  standard,  containing  the  vertical 
shaft  that  drives  the  shifting  train.  The  work  is  supported  by  a 
table,  whioh  is  often  made  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned 
about  a  vertical  axis,  and  shifted  horizontally  on  slides  in  two 
rectangular  directions,  in  order  to  bring  different  points  in  the 
work  below  the  drilL 

The  feed-motion  is  given  sometimes  by  gradually  lowering  the 
drill,  sometimes  by  gradually  raising  the  table. 

,  In  a  multiple  drilling  machine  ^used  for  making  rows  of  holes  in 
iron  plates)  a  set  of  drills  are  dnven  from  one  shaft  by  means  of 
skew- bevel  pinions  or  other  suitable  mechanism.  The  feed  motion  is 
given  by  raising  the  table.   The  forms  of  drilling  tools  are  very  various. 

In  a  boring  machine,  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder  is 
pared  by  means  of  one  or  more  tools  carried  by  a  cutter-bar  or 
cuUer-head;  being  a  cylinder  a  little  smaller  than  the  hollow 
cylinder  to  be  bored.  When  the  work  is  a  very  large  cylinder,  it 
is  usually  fixed;  and  the  rotation  and  traversing  motion  are  both 
given  to  the  cutter  head. 

489.  Scrow-CattiBc. — The  operation  of  cutting  screws  is  per- 
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formed  in  a  latbe;  the  work  rotates,  and  the  tool-holder  is  made 
to  traverse  longitudinally  by  means  of  tho  guide-screw,  already 
mentioned  at  page  572.  The  nut  by  means  of  which  the  gnide- 
screw  di-ives  the  saddle  is  a  dasp-mU  (see  Addenda,  page  576): 
which  can  be  thrown  into  or  out  of  gear  with  the  guide-screw 
when  required.  The  guide-screw  is  made  with  great  care  and 
precision.  An  ordinary  value  of  its  pitch  is  half  an  inch.  The 
velocity-ratio  and  directional-relation  of  the  motions  of  the  guide- 
screw  and  of  the  lathe-spindle  are  adjusted  by  means  of  change- 
wheels  to  the  pitch  and  direction  of  the  screw  to  be  cut,  according 
to  the  following  principles. 

J     Speed  of  Rotation  of  Guide-Screw    __   Pitch  of  New  Screw 
Speed  of  Botation  of  Lathe-Spindle  "~  Pitch  of  Guide-Screw 

II.  The  direction,  right  or  left-handed,  of  the  new  screw,  is 
similar  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  guide-screw,  according  as  the 
directions  of  rotation  of  the  guide-screw  and  of  the  lathe-spindle 
are  similar  or  contrary. 

490.  Whcei-Catting. — A  wheel-cutting  machine,  for  shaping  the 
teeth  of  wheels,  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  form  of  the  shaping 
machine,  in  some  cases  combined  with  the  turning  lathe.  The 
wheel  to  be  cut  is  fixed  on  mandrils  carried  at  the  end  of  a  rotating 
spindle,  mounted  on  a  head-stock.  Sometimes  that  spindle  acts 
as  a  lathe-spindle,  while  the  wheel  is  being  turned.  When  the 
pitching  and  tooth-cutting  are  to  be  begun,  a  large  worm-wheel, 
permanently  fixed  on  the  spindle,  is  made  to  gear  with  a  tangent 
screw,  by  means  of  which  it  is  successively  turned  thi-ough  a  series 
of  angles,  each  equal  to  the  pitch-angle;  first,  for  the  purpose  of 
pitching  the  wheel,  or  marking  the  pitch-points  of  the  teeth  on  the 
pitch-circle,  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  position  of 
the  wheel  after  each  tooth  has  been  cut,  preparatory  to  cutting  the 
next  tooth.  The  figures  of  the  teeth  are  given  approximately  by 
casting,  and  finished  by  cutting. 

Each  stroke  of  the  cutter  is  guided  so  as  to  take  place  along  a 
straight  line.  In  spur-wheels  that  straight  line  is  parallel  to  tho 
axis;  in  bevel  wheels,  it  traverses  the  apex  of  the  pitch-cone;  in 
skew-bevel  wheels,  it  is  a  generating  line  of  the  hyperboloidal 
surfaces  of  the  teeth.  When  a  single  cutter  is  used,  the  slide  in 
which  it  works  is  guided  into  the  proper  positions  for  the  suc- 
cessive strokes  by  a  templet  shaped  like  a  tooth  or  like  the  space 
between  two  teeth.  In  cutting  the  teeth  of  spur-wheels,  a  rotating 
circular  cutter  is  used;  and  the  form  of  the  cutting  edges  of  its 
teeth  is  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  space  between  two  teeth. 

The  cutting  of  worm-wheels  by  means  of  a  rotating  cutter  which 
is  a  copy  of  the  screw  that  is  to  gear  with  the  wheel,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  Article  157,  page  166. 
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Addendum  to  Article  2G3,  Page  298. 

€:to«|Klf  ni. — Id  certain  machine-tools,  the  traversing  motion  of  the  tool- 
holder  is  prodoced  hy  a  screw  which  rotates  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  drives 
londtudinally  (as  described  in  Article  152,  page  157)  a  not  that  fits  it  truly, 
without  pinching  it  That  nut  is  made  in  two  halves,  capable  of  being 
clasped  round  the  screw  or  unclasped,  according  as  the  combination  is  to  be 
thrown  into  or  out  of  gear.  When  the  combination  is  about  to  be  thrown 
into  gear,  either  the  nut  or  the  screw  must,  if  required,  be  shifted  longi- 
tndiiully,  so  as  to  bring  the  threads  of  the  one  opposite  to  the  grooves  of 
the  other. 

Addendum  to  Table  V.,  Page  482. 

SCTMigih  aa^  Blullclly  •fSilk  aa^  Flax.— 

Silken  Flaxen  Flaxen 

Thread.        Thread.  Tarn  in  Canvaa. 

Ultimate  tenacity — 

In  lineal  feet  of  material,     120,000      95,000      from  52,000  to  59,000 

In  metres, 36,600      29,000      fi-om  15,900  to  iS,ooo 

Modulus  of  elasticity — 

In  lineal  feet  of  material,  3,000,000 
In  metres, 914,400 

Addendum  to  Article  465,  Page  547;  and  Abticle  466, 

Page  549. 

Bracc«i  Hbaft. — The  description  given  in  Article  459,  page  539,  of  a 
braced  connecting-rod,  applies  also  to  the  general  construction  of  a  braced 
abaft.  The  object  of  that  construction  is  to  diminish  the  deflection  and  the 
bending  stress  of  a  shaft  of  long  span,  throu^  the  support  given  to  the  shaft 
at  the  middle  of  the  span  by  the  bracing.  The  following  is  the  easiest  way 
of  computing  the  dimensions : — The  diximeter  of  the  shaft,  A,  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated so  as  to  bear  safely  the  twisting  moment,  combined  with  a  bending 
moment  due  to  half  the  actual  span.  Let  c  be  that  half-siian ;  and  y  the 
length  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  bracing  cross,  which  is  to  be  fixed  according 

f 
to  convenience.     Let  "^  be  the  safe  working  tension  of  the  bracing  rods,  in 

length  of  themselves  ;  say,  3,000  feet,  or  900  metres.  Let  d  be  the  proper 
diameter  for  a  tension-rod.  Then  the  i»roper  ratio  for  the  diameter  of  each 
of  the  four  tension-rods  to  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  given  by  the  following 
formula: — 

d 

h 


The  tension -rods  should  be  tightened  by  means  of  screws  just  sufficiently  to 
prevent  any  perceptible  slackness  of  the  rods  which  successively  come  upper- 
most as  the  shaft  rotates. 


Additional  Attthorities. 


Dtxamics  of  Jlxcm^in'.— yHo&eiXvfB  MeOuMnicM  of  Engineering. 

CoNRTKucnoN  Or  Maciiixbs:— D.  K.  Clark  On  the  txuibited  MacMnery  of  1862  (espedaUy 
Part  lll^  pagea  128  to  310). 
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Addenda  to  Section  viil,  Page  221. 

TIm  AccHMHiatmr.— The  application  of  hydraulic  power  has  been  mach 
extended  of  late  years,  and  especially  with  reference  to  machine  tools.  Machines  for 
rivetting,  punching,  and  shearing  iron  plates,  are  now  being  worked  by  water- 
pressure.  Heavy  loads,  such  as  swing  bridges,  cranes,  hoists,  &c ,  are  also  readily 
moved  by  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  pressures  used  are  very  high,  and,  to  obtain  these,  recourse  is  had  to  an 
"accumulator."  The  accumulator  is  on  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press,  viz. — 
a  movable  weighted  plunger,  raised  by  the  action  of  force-pumps.  The  movable 
part  can  be  loaded  with  what  weights  are  necessary,  and  raised  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  forced  into  the  cylinder  in  which  the  plunger  works :  the  pressure  of  the 
water  will  then  correspond  to  the  load  which  it  supports.  By  means  of  a  separate 
pipe  leading  to  another  plunger  or  piston  connected  with,  say,  the  die  of  a  rivettlng 
machine,  hydraulic  connection  is  maintained  with  the  cylinder,  and  thus,  when  the 
stroke  of  the  die  is  made,  a  corresponding  fall  of  the  weighted  part  also  takes  place, 
whereby  a  sudden  expenditure  of  the  work  previously  accumulated  is  brought  about. 
Variations  in  pressure  and  lengths  of  stroke  are  necessary  for  different  operations  -, 
in  rivetting  machines,  however,  a  load  of  5  tons,  having  a  fall  of  about  2  feet, 
under  a  pump  pressure  of  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  sufficient  with  a  travel  of 
die  of  24  inches  to  close  up  a  rivet,  the  final  pressure  on  the  die  being  about  40  tons. 

Hydmnllc  BaM. — By  means  of  the  hydraulic  ram,  water  at  a  low  head  may 
be  made  available  for  raising  a  portion  of  the  same  water  to  a  higher  level  than  the 
supply. 

The  action  of  this  machine  depends  upon  utilising  part  of  the  enei^  of  the  supply- 
water  in  closing  a  heavy  clack-valve,  and  in  compressing  air  in  air-vessels  connected 
by  clack-valves.  During  this  process  a  loes  of  water  takes  place,  as  the  closing  of 
the  heavy  clack-valve  is  dependent  upon  the  increased  velocity  of  flow  due  to  this 
waste.  When  the  valve  shuts,  the  outflow  is  stopped,  and  the  energy  of  the  water 
is  now  spent  in  compressing  the  air  in  the  air-vessels,  by  which  means  part  of  the 
water  is  forced  upwards  through  the  delivery-pipe.  As  the  velocity  of  the  water 
has  now  been  reduced,  the  heavA-  clack-valve  falls,  and  the  process  is  re^)eated. 

As  the  efficiency  of  such  a  machine  will  be  the  useful  work  performed  in  raising 
the  water  above  the  reservoir,  divided  by  the  work  due  to  the  fall  of  the  water  run 

to  waste,  the  ratio  ^^  will  represent  the  efficiency,  where  H  =  fall  from  reeervoir 

to  ram,  h  =  height  of  delivery  above  reservoir,  Q  =.  quantity  run  to  waste, 
q  =  quantity  delivered.  The  results  as  to  efficiency  differ  considerably,  depend- 
ing on  mechanism,  and  proportion  of  height  of  fall  and  height  of  delivery;  the  best 
results  appearing  to  be  obtained  when  the  proportion  is  as  1  :  10 ;  the  efficiency  so 

*6QH 
obtained  will  be  about  *6,  and  consequently  q  a  — y*— . 

Addendum  to  Article  262,  Page  297. 

l^laeasnyrMcnta  acting  bf  Boiling  Contact. — In  fig.  218,  the  radii  A  D 
and  B  £  of  the  two  smooth  wheels  to  be  connected  are  equal ^  but  those  radii  may,  if 
required,  be  made  unequal,  the  essential  condition  of  the  proper  working  of  the  combi- 
nation being  that  the  angle,  A  C  B,  made  at  the  centra  of  the  intermediate  wheel  by  the 
two  lines  of  centres,  should  be  a  little  less  than  twice  the  complement  of  the  angle  of 
repose.    (See  page  298.) 

2p 
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Addendum  to  Abtiolb  353,  Page  402. 

€?— !!■■•—  Bmkcs. — Continnoot  bnkat  are  now  Urgely  in  use  oa  railway 
lioflt,  and  greatly  iiicilitate  tha  repid  stoppage  of  the  trains  throogh  the  application 
of  the  brake  resistance  to  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  to  the  wheeb  of  the  carriagea 
composing  the  train.  Various  forms  of  muAi  brakes  haTO  been  tried ;  the  method 
most  in  favoor  being  that  in  which,  through  air  pressore  acting  on  suitable 
mechanism  under  each  carriage,  the  brake  blocks  may  be  applied  with  rapidity  to 
the  wheela.  Tlie  air  is  snli^Jected  to  pressure  by  a  pump  on  the  engine,  and  conveyed 
by  a  flexible  and  easfly  )ointed  pipe  to  the  points  of  application.  From  some  recent 
experiments  it  appean  that  the  greatest  retarding  force  is  obtained  wtiea  the  wheelt 
are  not  skidded,  but  just  on  the  point  of  being  skidded. 

Addendum  to  Article  392,  Page  457. 

SieeL — Steel  is  now  befaig  largely  used  for  engineering  purposes,  such  as  rails, 
ship  and  boiler  plates,  &c  This  steel,  as  at  present  manufactured,  has  a  teosOe 
strength  of  about  28  tons  per  square  hich,  with  an  elongation  of  from  20  to  25  per 
xat,  on  a  length  of  8  inches ;  strips  cut  fh>m  plates,  heated  to  a  cherry-red,  and 
cooled  in  water  at  80°  Fahr.,  can  be  bent  double  without  breaking.  Steel  wire 
appears  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  from  80  to  100  tons  per  square  inch. 

Since  the  safe  working  strength  of  plate  steel  is  now  recognised  as  equal  to  64 
tons  per  square  inch,  it  may  be  expected  to  enter  largdy  into  the  construction  of 
bridges  of  large  span,  as  a  considerable  saving  of  wdght  is  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  boilers  subjected  to  high  pressures,  steel  may  be  used  with  much 
advantage,  as  a  redaction  in  thickness  of  the  plates  may  be  effected,  allowing  of  a 
more  uniform  distribution  of  the  strain  due  to  internal  pressure;  the  thinner  plate 
will  also  more  readily  transmit  heat 

Addendum  to  Article  397,  Page  463. 


Ph«aph«r  BrMiBe. — This  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  b 
found  to  possess  a  high  tensile  strength  and  great  endurance  as  regards  wear,  and  is 
being  used  principally  for  bearings  and  machinery. 

The  various  strengths  of  this  metal  appear  to  vary  greatly  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  materials  used,  hence  different  alloys  are  employed  for  different  classes  of 
work;  the  range  of  ultimate  tensile  strength  bebg  from  22,000  lbs.  to  57,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  whilst  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  varies  from  about  21,500 
lbs.  to  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

It  also  appean  that  wire  made  of  this  metal  possesses  the  quality  of  high  tensilft 
strength. 

niaaganeae  Br^ase. — The  strength  and  freedom  from  corrosion  of  manganese 
bronze  constitute  it  an  excellent  material  for  screw  propellers,  as  blades  of  lighter 
section  can  be  used  than  are  required  for  steel. 

The  transverse  strength  appears  to  be  about  double  that  of  gun-metal  and  steel, 
and  its  tensile  strength  varies  from  24  to  40  tons  per  square  inch. 

Article  309,  Page  348. 

From  experiments  made  by  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R8.,  OB  tfie  eflbot  of 
brakes  upon  railway  trains,  it  appean  that 

(1.)  The  retarding  effect  of  a  wheel  sliding  upon  a  rail  is  not  much  less  than  wha 
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brsked  with  radi  a  force  u  would  jast  allow  it  to  contiime  to  ravdve,  tht  dlstame 
due  to  fHction  of  the  wheel  on  the  rail  being  only  abont  ^  of  the  friction  between  the 
wheel  and  the  brake  blocks. 

(2.)  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  brake  blocks  and  the  wheels  Tsriea 
inversely  according  to  the  speed  of  the  train ;  thus,  with  oast-iron  brake  blocfci  oa 
steel  tiies^  the  coefficient  of  firiction  when  just  moving  was  *330, 

At  10  miles  per  hour  '242 
„  20    „  „     -192 

„  30    „  „     -164 

»»  4U     ,,  ff      *140 

„  50    „  „      116 

„  60    „  „     -074 

Further,  it  was  found  that  this  coefficient  was  affected  by  time ;  thus,  startSng  at 
27  miles  per  hour,  the  coefficient  was  '171,  after  5  sees.  *130,  after  10  sees,  'lid, 
after  15  sees.  *081,  and  after  20  sees.  '072;  at  47  miles  per  hour  the  coefficient  at 
starting' was  *132,  falling  after  10  sees,  to  *070;  and  at  60  miles  per  hour  fallhig 
from  072  to  058. 

These  coefficients  are  further  influenced  by  material  and  weather.  It  was  found 
that  the  distance  run  by  a  train  on  the  level  at  60  miles  per  hour  varied  with  the 
percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  train  used  for  retardation,  as  follows — with  6  per 
cent.  555f  yds.,  10  percent  277 J  yds.,  20  per  cent  139  yds.,  30  per  cent.  92}  yds. 

The  author  points  out,  among  other  conditions,  that  a  perfect  continuous  brake 
should  be  fitted  to  act  upon  all  the  wheels  of  engine  and  carriages;  that  h  should 
exert  upon  the  brakes  of  each  pair  of  wheels  within  two  seconds  a  force  of  about 
twice  the  load  on  these  wheels ;  that  the  brake-block  pressure  should  be  such  that  the 
friction  between  the  block  and  wheel  may  not  be  greater  than  the  adhesion  between 
the  wheel  and  the  rail ;  and  that  the  action  should  be  automatic,  in  the  event  of  a 
separation  of  the  train  or  failure  of  connections. 

Article  359,  Page  410. 

CI«v«mora. — Amongst  various  forms  of  marine  engine  governors,  Dunlop^s 
pneumatic  governor  has  been  found  very  serviceable  for  compound  marine  engines. 
In  this  governor  the  controlling  power  lies  in  the  level  of  the  water  outside  the 
ship,  as  this  varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  pitching  of  the  vessel.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  air  vessel,  which  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  sea  by  a  cock. 
The  air  becoming  compressed,  the  action  is  communicated  to  the  governor,  which 
consists  of  a  casing  containing  an  air-tight  space  in  connection  with  a  pipe,  and 
fitted  with  an  india-iubber  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm  as  it  rises  and  falls  (due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  as  acted  upon  by  the  varying  level  of  the  waves)  acts  npoi^ 
a  spring,  which  communicates  with  the  throttle  valve  by  means  of  a  link. 

Fred- water  heaters  are  being  introduced  into  boilers,  with  good  results.  The 
principle  upon  which  these  appliances  depend  is  the  delivery  of  the  feed-water  to  the 
boiler  at  a  uniformly  high  temperature,  such  as  200^  F.  and  higher,  and  the  freeing 
of  the  water  from  impurities.  Exhaust  steam  is  used,  and  in  some  cases  live  steam 
fW>m  the  boiler.  The  exhaust  steam  is  passed  into  tubes  surrounded  by  the  feed- 
water  contained  in  a  strong  casing,  and,  after  circulating,  passes  off.  The  water' 
receives  so  much  heat  from  the  surfaces  of  the  tubes,  and  b  afterwards  flirtber  heated 
by  a  coil  of  pipes  containing  live  steam.  Any  matter  precipitated  as  a  deposit  Is 
received  in  a  filter  chamber  containing  charcoal,  and  the  water  thus  purified  and 
heated  passes  to  the  boiler. 

Fael  Feeder*. — Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  steam  boilers,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  economy  of  the  fuel,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  boiler  a  more  efficient  steam  generator.   The  loss  due  to  emitrioii  of  anolra 
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may  in  manj  cases  be  met  by  careful  firing.  Appliances  known  as  **  meGfaanical 
iioken''  have  been  introduced,  whereby  the  fael  i^  gradually  fed  to  the  furnace  throngfa 
a  hopper  arrangement  in  front,  means  being  adopted  to  worlc  the  coal  to  the  back  of  the 
fnrnace.  Another  method  of  fuel  feeding  has  been  recently  tried,  in  which  the  coal 
is  charged  npon  a  movable  truck,  which  b  pushed  inside  the  grate,  and  below  the 
fire-bars;  the  fresh  coal  is  then  lifted  by  gearing  and  pushed  up  below  the  burning 
fuel,  and  thus  partially  cokes  before  being  consumed.  Forced  draught  is  used  on 
board  some  steam-vessels,  such  as  torpedo  boats. 

Article  407,  Page  471. 

Prescrrmtloa  •f  ilaiber,  for  railway  sleepers,  &c.,  from  decay  is  attempted  by 
various  processes.  Kyanising  consists  in  the  immersion  of  the  timber  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sublimate  to  100  parts  of  water, 
the  wood  being  left  in  the  solution  for  two  days  and  upwards,  according  to  thick- 
ness. In  another  process  chloride  of  zinc  is  used.  Creosoting  consists  in  first  placing 
the  timber  in  a  cylinder  and  applying  superheated  steam,  and  thereafter  establishing 
a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder ;  by  these  operations  tiie  sap  is  withdrawn ;  thereafter  a 
**dead  oil,"  containing  creosote  heated  to  about  160**,  is  forced  at  a  pressure  of  about 
20  lbs.  into  the  cylinder,  and  fills  up  the  space  from  which  the  sap  has  been  removed. 
This  process,  however,  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  wood  when  used.* 

Fans. — Ventilation  of  the  workings  in  mines  is  now  usually  accomplished  by 
lans.  Of  these  there  are  various  forms,  some  of  the  pump  order,  and  some  depending 
«n  centrifugal  action.  The  Giubal  fan,  belonging  to  the  latter  class,  appears  to  be 
now  laigely  used,  and  has  been  described  as  a  *'  centrifugal  ventilator,  with  eight  or 
"ten  flat  blades  set  backwards  from  the  radius,  encased  with  mason  work,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  regulating  shutter  at  the  discharge  orifice."  Much  additional  advan- 
tage is  obtained  from  the  addition  of  a  short  chimney  or  vertical  outlet  for  the  air, 
having  a  form  enlarging  outwards  to  the  top.  An  efficiency  of  about  60  per  cent,  is 
claimed  for  these  fans. 

The  Giubal  fans,  running  about  60  revolutions  per  minute,  with  diameter  of 
30  feet,  give  about  100,0(K)  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute;  whilst  fans  of  37  feet 
.diameter  at  the  same  speed  give  as  much  as  200,000  cubic  feet. 

Where  the  pits  are  very  deep,  furnace-ventilation  is  thought  to  be  fully  more 
•«conomical  than  fans,  as  much  as  from  150,000  to  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  having  been  obtained  by  a  single  large  furnace. 

Article  207,  Page  221. 

nrdraallc  I9Iachlncry. — Hydraulic  machinery  has  now  been  applied  success- 
fully to  the  rabing  of  water  from  deep  mines.  In  mines  of  ordbiary  depth,  a  steam- 
engine  at  the  surface,  by  means  of  rods  passing  down  the  shaft,  works  a  set  of  rams 
pUiced  at  different  point's  in  the  shaft.  When  the  depth  is  great,  the  weight  of  the 
pnmp  rods  becomes  excessive,  and  other  methods  have  to  be  adopted. 

Recently,  extensive  hydraulic  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  in  Nevada,  where 
1600  galls,  per  minute  had  to  be  raised  from  a  mine  about  2400  feet  deep,  and 
delivered  at  a  point  800  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. f 

The  arrangement  consists  of  a  steam-engine,  with  pumps  and  accumulator  at  the 
surface,  which  forces  water  down  to  a  hydraulic  engine  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft;  the  latter  acts  upon  pumps  by  which  the  water  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  over 
800  feet. 

•  For  further  Information  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  see  TV'oiu.  Amerieon  Socieitf  o/Cini 
Snaiiteer$,  Vol  XI.    „  „  .  .^«,„ 

t  8ee  Tran*.  Jiut.  Engiimrt  and  Shipbuilden  in  Scotland,  Vol  XXY. 
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The  steam-engine  on  the  surface  is  compound,  with  a  10-feet  stroke,  the  steam 
pressure  being  80  ll>9.  The  high-pressure  cylinder,  35  inches  in  diameter,  Is  placed 
before  and  in  line  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  of  70  inches  diameter.  The  pumps 
are  four  in  number,  and  have  84-inch  plungen*,  worked  direct  from  the  cross-head  of 
the  piston  rod.  The  water  is  forced  through  an  8-inch  pipe  to  an  air  vessel  25  inches 
in  diameter  and  70  feet  high,  and  thereafter  down  the  shaft  to  the  hydraulic  engine  at 
bottom.  The  exhaust  water  returns  to  the  surface  through  10-inch  pipes,  to  be  again 
used. 

The  pressure  in  the  air  vessel  is  960  lbs.  per  square  inch,  whilst  the  pressure 
on  the  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  about  2000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  underground  machinery  consists  essentially  of  two  hydraulic  engines  fitted  with 
four  plungers,  each  6^  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a  10-feet  stroke.  Each  pair 
of  these  plungers  carries  a  second  14-inch  plunger,  which  raises  the  water  to  a  height 
of  about  800  feet  to  the  Sutro  tunnel.  The  inlet  and  outlet  valves  are  so  arranged 
that  the  one  shuts  the  other.     Cast-iron  air  vessels  are  used  and  rubber  valves. 

Hydraulic  machinery  is  now  largely  used  for  engineering  work,  such  a^  rivetting, 
flanging,  punching,  shearing,  &c,  and  for  moving  swing  bridges  and  working 
cranes.  The  pressures  used  vary  from  700  to  1500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  an  accumu- 
lator being  employed. 

Hydraulic  machinery  is  now  also  used  on  board  war  ships  for  loading  the  heavy 
guns,  and  in  some  cases  the  ordinary  gun-carriage  is  done  away  with,  the  guns  simply 
resting  on  blocks,  which  are  free  to  slide  backwards  or  forwards  with  the  motion  of 
the  gun.  Hydraulic  cylinders  are  used  for  checking  the  sliding  motion  due  to  the 
recoil,  and  also  serve  for  placing  the  gun  again  in  position. 


Article  233,  Page  242. 

Hastie^s  Differential  Screw-Nut  consists  of  a  nut  having  two  screw  threads  of 
different  pitch.  Thus,  for  fixing  a  piston  to  its  rod,  a  nut  is  used  with  a  screw  cut 
on  the  inside  to  fit  the  thread  on  the  piston  rod.  On  the  outside  of  the  nut  another 
screw  is  cut  of  a  finer  pitch  than  the  internal  thread  (the  difi^erence  in  practice  is 
about  one- tenth).  A  corresponding  thread  to  that  upon  the  outside  of  the  nut  is  cut 
upon  the  piston. 

The  nut  being  first  entered  on  the  piston  rod,  its  outer  thread  is  then  entered  into 
the  piston  block,  and,  being  screwed  home,  draws  the  piston  rod  into  its  place  at  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  speed  of  the  nut  itself.  A  corresponding  power  is  in  this  manner 
obtained  to  make  a  tight  fit 

Any  tendency  to  slip  back  is  also  overcome,  the  angle  of  the  thread  being  very  fine, 
or  equivalent  to  a  screw  having  forty  threads  to  the  inch. 


Article  37G,  Page  433. 

Hollow  shafts  of  Wbitworth  compressed  steel  are  now  frequently  used  for  tho 
propeller  shafts  of  our  large  ocean-going  steamships.  In  some  cases  the  crank  shafts 
are  also  made  hollow.  Considerable  saving  of  weight  is  obtained  by  using  these 
shafts,  as  the  outermost  parts  of  a  shaft  or  axle  are  those  which  give  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  torsional  action  to  which  they  are  subjected.  When  the  crank  shaft 
is  solid,  it  is  usually  built  up  of  several  pieces — that  is  to  say,  the  cranks  are  shrunk  on 
to  the  crank  pin  and  straight  part  of  the  shaft,  after  being  heated  over  a  fire  to  induce 
the  necessary  expansion,  (jreat  care  has  to  be  taken  so  that  all  may  be  properly  ia 
line.  Solid  crank  shafts  for  engines  of  8000  or  10,000  horse-power  reach  to  26  inches 
diameter. 
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Tbe  dUmMef  of  a  crank  sluft,  in  terms  of  the  indicated  bone-poirar,  maj  ba 
6X{ir«sed  at  follows : — 

*  /  l.H.P.  X  100 


y  l.H.P.  > 
— ^r 


Where  (2= diameter  of  shaft  in  inches,  and  N=namber  of  revolations  per  minntai 
Article  240,  Page  253. 

Valve  Gear  Mmtimmu, — Varions  forms  of  link  motion  have  been  derised  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  neoeesaiy  reciprocating  motion  of  the  valve  withont  the 
intervention  of  eccentrics.  One  of  these,  known  as  Joy's  valve  gear,  appears  to 
cany  thb  ont  with  great  precuion. 

In  this  arrangement  the  eccentric  is  done  awsy  with,  and  the  necessary  movemeit 
obtained  from  the  moUon  of  the  connecting  rod  itselt 

Ffg.  1  shows  the  application  of  this  arrangement  to  looomotive  engines,  and 
Fig.  2  to  marine  engines  (see  page  583). 

A  link,  L  (see  Fig.  1),  whoee  extremities  are  secured  to  the  connecting  rod,  C, 
and  to  a  radius  bar,  B,  has  a  lever,  E,  attached  to  it,  whose  centre  or  fulcrnm  works 
in  a  slot,  S,  corved  to  the  radius  of  a  link,  K,  which  connects  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  with  the  valve  spindle,  Y. 

The  slot  can  be  turned  or  rotated  so  as  to  indine  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  at 
will.  By  giving  the  slot  these  inclined  positions,  forward  or  backward  motions  of 
the  engine  are  obtained. 

In  some  cases  the  slot  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  carried  by 
a  radius  rod.  The  path  of  the  centre,  or  fulcrum,  in  this  case  can  be  shifted  by  means 
of  a  weigh  lever  and  hand  wheel  (see  Fig.  2). 

One  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  valve  gear,  when  applied  to  locomotives,  is 
'that  the  slide-valve  can  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  larger 
cjlindsrs  and  greater  bearing  surfaces  for  the  driving  axles  obtained.  Another 
advantage  appears  to  be  that  It  gives  four  points  of  acceleration  and  four  pointi  of 
retardation  in  the  stroke,  these  points  of  acceleration  corresponding  to  the  points  of 
'*  admission  **  and  of  **  cut-off ;"  and  by  this  peculiarity  not  only  is  the  admission 
and  the  cut- off  executed  very  much  more  smsitly  than  by  link,  but  the  '*  release** 
occurs  somewhat  later  and  the  compression  very  much  later,  and,  as  a  result  of  this, 
an  independent  expansion  valve  is  unnecessary. 

The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1  show  the  paths  of  the  varions  centres. 

Abtiole  381,  Pages  440-447. 

Cable  Traaswaya. — Cable  tramways  have  now  been  used  with  successful 
results  in  some  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States^ 

In  San  Francisco  an  endless  steel  wire  rope,  8  inches  in  circumference  and  11,000 
feet  long,  is  supported  on  sheaves  11  inches  in  diameter,  placed  39  feet  apart,  the 
whole  lying  in  an  iron  tube  placed  between  the  car  rails  and  beneath  the  roadway, 
in  which  an  opening  of  about  one  inch  wide  is  left. 

Thioogh  this  opening  the  connection  between  the  car  is  made,  and  consists  of  an 
arm,  which  grips  the  rope  when  the  car  is  to  be  set  in  motion.  The  rope  is  kept 
aoDStantly  going  by  means  of  a  powerful  steam-engine.  Additional  sheaves  are 
amngsd  at  changes  of  direction  of  the  rope. 

The  rope  passes  round  grip  pulleys  at  the  engine-house,  8  feet  in  diameter. 

The  cait  are  aaid  to  be  more  easily  started  and  brought  to  rest  than  when  drawn 
by  hooes.  Tha  stoppage  is  efieoted  by  allowing  the  **  grip  **  to  slacken  its  hold  of 
the  rope,  and  putting  on  tbe  brakes. 

In  Chicago  about  4  miles  of  these  tramways  are  laid  down,  some  of  the  ropea 
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being  over  27,000  fwt  in  length.  Tbeee  ropes  are  made  of  steel  1|  inches  ia 
diameter,  and  have  a  brealting  strength  of  39  tons. 

Wire  R«|pea.— From  a  comparison  of  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  wire  ropes^ 
it  appears  that  the  steel  rope  is  nearlj  doable  the  strength  of  the  iron  rope. 

Let  L= brealLiog  load  in  tons,  and  C =circumfereoce  of  rope  in  inches, 


and 


Lal4xf— j    for  Iron  wire  ropes, 
L«25  X  r -^  ^    for  Steel  win  ropes, 


-'««(?)■ 


for  Hemp  ropes. 


In  the  East  River  Bridge,  New  Torlc,  tbera  are  foor  cables,  each  of  which 
contains  5296  galvanised  steel  oil-coated  wires.  These  wires  are  laid  parallel  and 
wrapped  together,  mailing  a  cable  of  15}  inches  diameter. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  sach  a  cable  is  estimated  at  12,200  tons. 

C«migKteii  Flaea. — From  recent  experiments  on  steel  corrugated  flues  by  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Lloyds',  the  following  formulie  are  proposed  for  strength  : — 

Ultimate  crushing  strength  in  lbs.  per  square  inch= — l —  , 

when  <  is  the  thiclcness  of  plate^  and  d  the  mean  diameter  of  furnace. 

Working  strength  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  =  y!??^^^T.Z?), 

where  T  is  the  thidroess  of  plate  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  D  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  furnace  in  inches.  With  the  latter  rule  the  margin  of  safety  appears 
to  be  fully  5. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  flue  having  the  corrugation  14  inches  deep 
and  6  inches  apart.  The  steel  plate  showed  a  tenacity  of  22*7  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  35  per  cent  in  a  length  of  10  inches. 

Article  464,  Pages  544  and  582. 

fltrcagtk  •€  ShaAs  for  Screw  Sleaasers, — 

d  = 


•) 

Where  d  =  diameter  of  cnnk  shsfl  in  inches. 

D^  =  square  of  diameter  of  low.pressnre  cylinder  in  inches,  or  the  sum  of  the 

squares,  if  there  are  more  than  one. 
P  =  absolute  pressure,  or  boiler  pressure  +  16. 
S  =•  stroke  in  feet. 
/,  has  the  following  values:— 170  for  two  cranks  set  at  right  angles,  and  180  for 
three  cranks  set  at  120^  apart. 

The  diameter  of  the  intermediate  8ha(luigs*95  d,    r= ratio  of  areas  of  low-  to 
high -pressure  cylinder. 
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Article  472,  Page  556. 

FIf-WlMcls.— The  itress  oq  the  rim  of  a  flj-wheel  dae  to  ceDtrifugal  force  maj 
be  found  as  follows:  — 
The  outward  radial  tension  duo  to  centrifugal  force  on  a  unit,  say,  of  one  cubic  inch, 

of  the  material  in  the  rim  is  — --  (see  p.  364),  and  the  total  bursting  tension  to  bt 

resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  material  in  a  ring  of  one  square  inch  section  in  the  rim 

wiU  be  ^^  X  r  X  12  (see  p.  494). 

Let  /  =  tensile  strength  of  the  material,  then x  12  =  /  or  p  =      /  ^^  • 

y  A/ 12t(7 

Let  the  material  of  the  rim  be  cast-iron  where  to  =  -26  lb.,  and  let/=  l,oOO  IboL 

as  safe  working  strength ;  then  v  =      / -^^o 3T"  ~  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  second,  as  a  safe 

A/     Vi  y  • 


\  X    U 


velocity  for  the  rim. 

Tbi;*  value  will  of  course  vary  with  the  assigned  value  of/;  100  feet  per  second  being 
sometimes  given  as  the  extreme  safe  limit  of  speed. 


Scrcvftli  •€  I^enther  Bells. — Ultimate  strength  about  8200  lbs.  per  sq.  inch; 
>rking  strength  about  one-eighth  of  this. 
2-indi  cotton  rope,  wurkirg  strength  =■  600  lbs. 


Strenytli  of  %Vlrcs.— 

Pure  Copper  wire,    ....  about  18  tons  per  sq.  inch. 
Phosphor  bronze,      .            .            ,            ,        „     46    „  „ 

Steel  wire,    .  .  .  .  .  90  to  140    „  „ 

Slreagth  of  Lead  Pipes. — 

4,400  X  t 
P  =  — ^— ' 

where  p  =  bursting  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
t  »  thickness  in  inches. 
d  =  internal  diameter  in  inches. 

Htrengtli  •€  Copper. — The  ultimate  strength  of  sheet  copper  varies  from  14 
to  17  tons  per  square  inch,  the  elastic  limit  being  reached  at  about  one-half  of  this. 

When  annealed  the  ultimate  strength  is  reduced  to  about  15  tons,  with  an  elastic 
limit  of  about  5  tons. 

At  temperatures  of  about  400°  F.  there  is  a  loss  of  strength  of  about  20  per  cent 

The  strength  of  brazed  joints  is  about  75  per  cent  of  that  of  the  metal. 

Solid  drawn  copper  reaches  about  18^  tons,  the  elastic  limit  being  about  16  tons. 

Palsomcter  Paasp. — The  Pulsometer  Pump  is  a  steam  pump  with  few  or  no 
moving  parts ;  the  water  is  forced  tu  the  height  of  delivery  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
steam,  the  supply  being  raised  by  the  condensation  of  the  same  steam.  The  action 
is  regulated  by  a  ball-valve  at  t^  upper  part,  and  clack-valves  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  working  chamber. 
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C^mtrUingimM  PvMps  are  devised  with  a  series  of  curved  blades,  radial  at  their 
oator  extremities,  revolving  in  a  case.  When  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  the  water 
in  the  case  by  oentrifagal  action  causes  the  water  in  the  saction  pipe  to  rise,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  discbarge  talces  place  from  the  casing. 

Abont  400  feet  per  minnte  is  the  speed  found  most  suitable  for  the  water  in  the 
pipes,  with  a  speed  of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  of  about  2,000  feet  per  minute. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  generally  from  two  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
pipes. 

The  efficiency  is  about  64  per  cent 

Ctes  Eagines. — These  are  a  form  of  heat  engine  due  to  the  explosion  of  a 
mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  working  cylinder,  and  are  very  efficient,  especially  fi>r 
light  work.     The  explosive  mixture  is  10  or  12  volumes  of  air  to  1  of  coal  gas. 

For  one-horse  power  the  quantity  of  gas  required  is  about  22  cubic  feeL 

Article  355,  Page  404. 

The  value  of  the  theoretical  coefficient  of  contraction  in  a  jet  of  water  waa 
determined  by  Professor  Rankine  as  follows : — 

Let  a  -  area  of  orifice  in  feet 

t;  =  velocity  of  outflow  in  feet  per  second. 
cav  =  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second. 
D  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 
Then 

"Deav  =  weight  of  flow  per  second. 

Now  the  reaction  or  backward  pressure  exerted  against  the  reservou-  = ; 

the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  =  -^r — ;  multiplying  the  latter  expression  by  a,  and 

•equating,  we  have- 
Dear*       D  v*  o  , 
-,  or  c  =  4. 


g  2g 

For  long  lengths  of  pipes  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 


^    /  64-4  Ad 


4md  for  short  lengths  where  the  discharge  takes  place  near  to  the  supply,  the  velocity 
may  be  expressed  by 


-v 


64-4  Ad 
d  +  •02r 


In  the  above  the  resistance  at  entrance  of  pipe  b  supposed  to  be  insensible,  wliich 
may  be  considered  correct  when  the  mouth-piece  is  trumpet-diaped,  or  that  of  tlie 
**  contracted  vem.  '*    h,  d,  and  I  are  taken  m  feet,  and  v  in  feet  per  second. 

Article  381,  Page  441. 

Belta  for  IHsicliliierT. —Through  the  frictional  resistance  arismg  from  the 
difference  of  the  tensions,  power  is  transmitted  by  means  of  belts.  If  we  know, 
therefore,  the  resistance,  say,  per  square  inch  of  the  bearing  surfuo  and  the  rate  of 
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motion  of  the  belt,  together  with  the  area  of  the  bearing  surface,  we  can  determine 
the  power  which  can  be  transmitted,  or  knowing  the  power  we  can  find  the  breadth 
of  belt  required. 

Thus  if  /  =  resistance  m  lbs.  par  square  inch,  I  and  b  the  length  and  breadth 
respectively  in  inches  of  the  area  of  contact,  and  s  =  speed  in  feet  of  belt,  we  have 

i^-7Tr^  cs  H.P.  the  horse-power  transmitted,  and  from  this  we  have — 
.      H.  p.  X  33,000 

'' 7^—- 

The  average  value  of  a  may  be  taken  as  3,000  feet  per  minute ;  the  value  of  the 
factory  will  vary  with  the  tension  and  the  nature  of  the  material. 

A  useful  rule  is  that  a  belt  of  1  inch  in  width  should  transmit  one  horse-power. 
Mi  1,000  feat  per  minute,  the  arc  of  contact  bemg  not  less  than  180°. 

A  double  belt  will  transmit  about  1}  horse-power. 

Single  leather  belts  should  have  the  smooth  side  next  the  pulley. 

Double  belts  have  the  rough  surfaces  cemented  together. 

In  some  cases  two  or  three  belts  are  put  on  top  of  one  another,  and  allowed  to  run 
aeparately  without  being  cemented  together. 
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Absoluts  unit  of  force,  818. 
Acceleration,  330. 

—Work  of,  364. 
Accamolator,  577. 
Action  and  re-action,  316. 
Actual  energy,  373. 
Addendum  of  a  tootb,  116. 
Adjustments  in  mechanism,  293. 

„  of  speed,  80,  185,  310-818. 

„  of  stroke,  310-812. 

Aggregate  combinations,  235. 

paths,  239,  261,  291. 
Air— Friction  of— in  pipes,  404. 

„  — Transmission  of  motive  power  by, 
445. 
Allan^s  link  motion,  257. 
Alloys,  461. 

Aluminium  bronze,  463,  477. 
Angle  of  repose,  211,  298,  349. 
Angles  of  tools— Cutting,  666. 
Angular  velocity.  24. 
Approach  of  teeth,  118. 
Arcs — Measurement  of,  27. 
Axis— Fixed,  24. 

„  —Instantaneous,  46. 

„  „  of  a  rolling  body,  61. 

„   -Neutral,  512. 

„  — Temporary,  46. 
Axles  and  shafts — EfSciency  of,  427,  481, 
433,  449. 

„    —Friction  of,  396. 

„    —Strength  of,  540,  643. 

Babbitt's  metal,  464. 
Backlash,  116. 
Backofatooth,  115,  152. 
Balance  of  a  machme,  366. 

„      of    effort    and   resistance,    870, 

876. 
„      —Running,  868. 
.,      —Standing,  368. 
Ball-and-socket  joint,  192. 
Ball  clack,  .'U)8. 
Band-llnk  218. 
Bands— Classed,  179. 
„    —Connection  by,  180. 
„    — Deflection  of,  534. 
„    —Efficiency  o^  440,  447. 
.,    —Friction  of,  351. 


Bands— Length  of,  188. 
„     —Materials  for,  474. 
„    — Motion  of,  74,  184. 
„     —Strength  of,  632, 586. 
„    with  circular  pulleys,  182. 
,,    with  polygonal  pulleys,  182. 
Barrel  pulley,  187. 
Beams— Bending  action  on,  604. 
„     —Deflection  of,  517. 
,,     fixed  at  the  ends,  521. 
„     in  link  work,  192. 
„     — Longitudinal  sections  of  unifonD 

strength  for,  617. 
„     — Resilience  of,  621. 
„      —Strength  of,  613. 
,,     —Strength  of  walking,  667. 
Bearing-pressure,  423. 

„  — IntenMty  of,  850. 

Bearings — Dimensions  of  bushes  and  plum- 
ber blocks  for,  552. 
„      —Forms  of,  17,  853. 
„      —Friction  of,  368. 
„       —Lubrication  of,  350. 
„      —Materials  for,  462. 
Bellows— Motion  of,  226. 
Belt— Flat  driving,  184, 686. 
„  —Motion  of,  74, 184. 
„   -Strength  of,  474,  632,  685. 
„  with  fast  and  loose  pnlleys,  184. 
„  with  speed  cones,  I8.0. 
Bending  moments— Calculation  of,  606. 
Bending— Moment  of  resistance  to,  6IO1, 
513. 
„      —Resistance  to,  604. 
Bevel-wheels,  82,  86. 
Blocks  nnd  tackle,  214. 
Blockbrnke,  401. 
Boiler  flues— Strength  of,  526,  684. 

shells— Strength  of,  494,  678. 
Bolts — Dimensions  and  strength  of*  499. 
Bonnet  valve,  302. 
Boring,  674. 
Braced  shaft,  676. 
Bracket,  521. 
Brakes,  4flO. 

„      -Block,  401. 
„      — Continuous,  678. 
„      —Fan,  406. 
—Flexible  402. 
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Brakes— Pump  or  bydranlio,  404. 

BniM,  4G2,  477. 

Brasses,  462,  552. 

British  and  French  measures,  586. 

])roach,  561. 

Bronxe,  462,  477,  578. 

Uulkiness,  825. 

Boshes,  18,  552. 

Cablr  Tramways.  582. 
Cam-motions  in  turning,  291. 
Cams,  170. 

„     —Rolling,  99. 
„     —Spiral  and  conoidal,  174. 
„     —To  draw— by  circular  arcs,  178. 
Cupstnn,  190. 

Ciistings— Iron— for  machinery,  453. 
Cast-iron,  451. 

„        —Malleable,  458. 
„        —Resilience  of,  485. 

—Strength  ot;  453,  477,  479, 
481,  486. 
„       —Tools  for  cutting,  567. 
Cataract,  404. 
Catch,  206. 

„     — Frictional,  211. 
Centre  of  a  curved  line,  886. 
„     ofa  plane  area,  884. 
„     of  a  volume,  836. 
„     of  buoyancy,  829. 
,,     of  gravity,  828,  846. 
.,     of  magnitude,  884. 
„     ofma88,828,  845. 
„     of  percussion,  861. 
„     of  pressure,  829. 
„     of  special  figures,  836. 
Centrifugal  couples,  865,  868. 
„         force,  830,  804,686. 
„         force— Balance  of,  368. 
„         force— Resultant,  865. 
„         tension,  441,  682. 
„         whirling  of  shafts,  649. 
Chains— Gearing,  190. 
„     —Motion  of,  74. 
„     -Strength  of,  635. 
Change  wheels,  811. 
Chancing  speed,  80,  185,  810-818. 

„       stroke,  810-812. 
Chilling  cast-iron,  452. 
Chuck,  574. 

Circle— Involute  of,  53,  56. 
„    — Projections  of,  15. 
Circular  aggregate  paths,  261. 
„      arcs — Measurement  of,  27. 
.,      bevel  wheels,  86. 
„      pulleys,  182. 
„      skew  bevel  wheels,  87. 
„      spur  wheels,  85, 
„      wheels,  84. 
Clasp-nut,  576. 


Clearance  of  teeth,  116. 
Clearing  cuires  of  teeth,  123. 
Click,  206.      J 
„     —Double-acting,  209. 
„     —Frictional,  211. 
„     —Silent,  208. 
Clutch,  295. 
Cocks,  306. 

Co-efficient  of  elasticity,  492. 
„         of  friction,  319^679. 
„        of  steadiness,  362. 
„        of  strength,  488. 
Cog— Hunting,  104. 
Cogs,  104,  478. 
„     —Strength  of,  553. 
„     —Wooden,  473. 
Collapsing— ResUtance  to,  625. 
CoUar  for  plunger,  221. 

„     for  shaft,  353. 
Comb  for  screw-cutting,  568, 
Combinations— Aggregate,  235. 

„  —Elementary,  77,  80,  486. 

Common  measure— Greatest,  106. 
Comparative  motion,  22. 

„  „       in  elementary  combi- 

nations, 78. 
„  w       i«i  rotating  pieces,  81, 

35. 
„  „        of  rigidly  connected 

points,  82. 
Component,  319. 

„         motions,  18. 

velocities  in  a  rotating  piece, 
33. 
Composition  of  forces,  819. 
„  of  motions,  18. 

„         of  rotation  with  translation, 

„         of  rotations,  64. 
Compound  screw,  242. 
Compression — Longitudinal,  622. 
Cones— Pitch,  86. 

„    —Rolling,  68,  73. 

„    —Speed,  185. 
Conical  valve,  3o2. 
Connected  points— Motion  of,  82. 
Connecting-rod,  192, 197,  449. 

—Effect  of  obliquity  o^ 
449. 
„  —Strength  of,  624,  637. 

Connection — Line  of,  82,  77,. 
Continuous  brakes,  678. 
Contraction  of  cast  iron,  454. 
Copper,  461,  686. 
Copy-plate,  291. 
Corus,  180,  476. 

„      —Pulleys  for,  187. 
Corrosion  of  iron,  461. 
Corrugated  flues,  584. 
Cottars— blrengih  of,  499 
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Connter-efliciency,  377,  422. 
Counter-wheels,  286. 
Coupled  parallel  shafts,  44,  194. 
Conples,  321. 

„       —Centrifugal,  866,  868. 
„       —Statical,  821. 
Coupling— Circular  half-lap,  552. 
„      — Dimensions  of,  652. 
„      — Double—Hooke's,  205. 
„      — Drac  link,  194. 
„      — Hooke-and-Oldham,  206. 
„      — Hooke's,  208. 
„      — Oldham's,  166. 
„      —Pin  and  slot,  167. 
,«      rod,  192. 
Crank  and  beam — Motion  of,  196. 
„     and  piston-rod— Motion  of,  196. 
„     and  slot,  167. 
„     in  linkwork,  192. 
„     rod,  192. 
„     —Strength  of,  657. 
„     -Z,  272. 
Crushing  by  bending,  524. 

„        —Direct — Resistance  to,  622. 
Curvature,  618. 

Curved  lines— Measurement  of,  28. 
Cntter— Circular,  668. 
Cutting  tools,  669. 
Cycloid,  68. 
Cylinder— Flexible,  226. 

„      —Hydraulic,  221. 
Cylinders— Hollow,  494. 

„  „      — Renstance  to  burst- 

ing of,  494,  496. 
„  „      — Resistance    to   col- 

lapsing of,  525. 
CylinderB— Pitch,  88,  85. 

„      —Rolling,  63,  66,  78. 

Dash-pot,  404. 
Dead-beat  escapement,  179. 
Dead  points  in  linkwork,  198. 
„  of  cam,  178. 

„  of  pin  and  slot,  168, 169. 

Deflection  of  bands,  684. 
„        of  beams,  617. 
„        of  shafts,  645. 
„        of  steel  springs,  886,  389. 
Density,  826. 
Deviating  force,  330,  868. 
Diametral  pitch.  111. 
Differential  pulley,  240;  screw-nut,  681. 

„         narmonic  motions,  260. 
Disengagements,  294. 
Disengagement  by  a  clasp-nut,  576. 
„  by  a  clutch,  295. 

^  by  bands,  184,  185,  188, 

299. 
ff  by  fast  and  loose  pulleys, 

184. 


Disengagement  by  friction-cones,  sectors, 
and  discs,  296. 

„  by  linkwork,  299. 

„  by  smooth   wheels,  297, 

677. 

„  by  teeth,  298. 

„  by  valves,  801. 

Double  beat  valve,  808. 
Drag-link,  194. 
Drawings  of  a  machine,  6. 
DriU,  566. 
Drilling,  574. 
Driver,  77. 
Driving  point,  28. 
Drum,  187. 

Dynamics  of  machinery,  815. 
Dynamometer,  882. 

„  —Friction^  883. 

„  — Integrating,  894. 

„  —Rotatory,  386,  446. 

„  —Torsion,  887. 

„  —Traction,  383. 

Eccentric,  197. 

gearing,  247. 
„  pulleys,  188. 

„  rod,  192, 197. 

Effect  and  power,  378. 
Efficiency  and  counter-efficiency,  816,  876, 

422. 
Efficiency  of  bands,  440,  447. 

„       of  block  and  tackle,  443. 
„       of  fluid  connection,  444. 
„        of  linkwork,  442. 
„       of  a  machine,  815. 
„       of  primary  pieces,  428. 
„       of  rolling'contact,  436. 
„        of  a  screw,  433. 
„       of  a  shaft  or  axle,  427, 433, 449. 
„       of  a  sliding  piece,  426,  487. 
„       of  teeth,  438. 
Effort,  816,  868. 

„     — Accelerating,  371. 
,,     and  resistance— Balance  of,  870, 
875. 
Elasticity,  492. 

„        of  spiral  springs,  389. 
Elementary  combinations,  77. 

„  „  classed,  80, 229. 

„  „  — Efficiency  of, 

486. 
Ellipses  traced  by  the  trammel,  267. 

„  „     by  rollmg,  266. 

Elliptic  pullevs,  189. 
„      wheels,  95. 


Energy,  870. 


— Involute  teeth  for,  292. 


— Actual  (or  kinetic),  878. 
and  work— General  equation  of 
378. 
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Eaargj  exerted  and  woik  done— Eqwttty 
0^  870,  t76. 
M      — Poteotud,  870. 
„      stored  and  restored,  873,  375,407. 
Engaging  and  disengaging  gear,  294. 
EpicjcHc  train,  243,  246. 
£pi(7cloid,  66. 
Epicycloidal  teeth,  180. 
Epitroohoid,  56,  262,  290. 

„         traced  hj  rolling,  262,  290. 
Escapements,  175. 

„  —Anchor  recoil,  177. 

^  —Dead-beat,  179. 

Expansion  of  iron,  325,  464. 

Faob  of  a  tooth,  116. 

Factor— Prime— of  a  nomber,  106. 

Factors  of  safotj,  488, 646. 

Falling  bodka,  880. 

Fans  tor  mines,  680. 

Fan-brake,  406;  gOTomor,  42L 

Fa8teninf|8— Strangth  o^  497. 

Feed-motions  in  noaohine  tools,  298,  669. 

Flank  of  a  tooth,  115. 

„    drde  of  teeth,  128. 
Flaxen  fibre— Strength  oi;  676. 
Flexible  secondary  pieces,  74. 
Floating  meUl,  464. 
Fluid  secondarr  pieces,  76,  221. 
Fly-wheels,  361,  407,  409,  666,  686. 
Follower,  77. 
Foot  pounds,  888. 
Force— Abeohite  onit  oC  818. 
yf    — ^Accelerating  and  retarding,  819. 
„    and  mass — Measnrsa  of|  8187 
„    —CentrifoML  880,  864,868. 
„    d6cheTal,838. 
„    — Deviatmg,  880,  868. 
,,    — Or^naiy  units  ofi  817. 
„    — Bedproeating,  874. 
Foross,  816. 

„     —Composition  and  resolutioD  of, 

819. 
„      —Parallel,  822. 
Fractions— Oontinned,  106. 

„       —Converging,  108. 
Frame,  17. 

Frameworic— Straining  actions  <»,  680. 
Freedom  of  teeth,  116. 
French  and  British  measures,  686. 
Friction,  848. 

„       dutdi,  296. 

„       —Co-efficient  of,  849,  679. 

„       cones,  296. 

„       couplmgs   and   disengagements, 

„  discs,  296. 

„  dynamometer,  888. 

„  ^Heat  produced  by,  864,  899. 

,9  in  machmes,  861. 


Friction— MeasuenMBft  o(  886. 

„  of  air  in  pipes,  4M. 

„  ofaWuid,86t 

„  of  axles,  396. 

„  of  bearings,  868. 

„  of  pistons  and  phingers,  399. 

„  of  pivots,  868. 

„  ofwater  in  pipes,  404. 

„  — Besistance  o£,  848. 

,,  sectors,  296. 

„  —Table  of  oo-efficienta  of.  849. 

. ,  —Work  done  against,  868. 
Frio<ional  catch,  211. 
„       gearing,  102. 

Gab  ensines,  686. 

Gear— Disengsging  and  reversing,  294. 
Gearing  chains,  190. 
„      — Frictional,  102. 
„      — Intennittent,M89,  286. 
„      —Screw,  157, 168,  289,  489. 
„      —Slide  valve,  268. 
„      -Toothed,  114. 
Genava  stop,  286. 

Geometry— Descriptive— Elementary  raks 
in,  8. 
„       of  machinery,  8. 
„  *     — Bules  in— relating  to  plaaas,  9. 
„       — Bules  in— relsting  to  stralgfat 
linea,  6. 
Gibs  and  cottars— StrencOi  e^  499. 
Gooch*s  link  motion,  26ow 
GoTwnon,  410,  579. 

„       — Balanced,  or  spring,  418. 
„       — BeUows,  421. 
„        — Diffwential,  420. 
„       — Disengagement,  419. 

„        ^Fluctuations  of^  418. 
„       — Isochronous  gravity,  416. 
„       -Loaded,  418. 
„       —Loaded  panbotts,  416. 
„       — ParaboUc,  414. 
„       —Pendulum,  411. 
„       — Pump,  42L 
Grasshopper  parallel  motion,  276, 292. 
Gravity,  816. 

„      —Centre  of,  828,  846. 
„      —Motion  produced  by,  880,  867. 
„       —Specific.  826. 
„      —Table  of  spedfic,  826. 
Grease,  860. 
Gudgeons,  18,  640. 

„       —Strength  o^  641. 
Guide  pulleys,  188. 
Gyration— Radius  o^  869,  514. 
„      table,  860. 

Habmonic  motion,  250,  629. 
Heaters  for  feed-watec,  679. 
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Heat  of  friction,  354,  399. 
Heaviness,  825. 

—Table  of,  826. 
Heights  dae  to  velocities— Table  of,  881. 
Helical  motion,  36. 

„         „       —  Basolntionof,  68. 
„     teeth,  156. 
Helix,  88. 

— Nonnal,  41. 
Hide— Baw— belts,  474. 
Hooke's  conpling,  203,  205. 
Hooke-and-Oldham  coupling,  206. 
Horse-power,  830,  878,  393. 
Hnnting-cog,  104. 
Hydranlio  coDneotioii,  221,  580. 

„  „        — Comparative  velo- 

cities in,  228. 
„  „        — Efficieno]rof,444. 

„  „        —Intermittent,  224. 

Hydraulic  cylinder,  221. 
Hydraulic  press,  225,  881. 

„      —Strength  of,  495. 
Hydraulic  lUm,  577. 
Hyperboloids— Pitch  of,  87. 

—Rolling,  70,  87. 
Hypocydoid,  or  inteiniBd  epicyoloid,  56. 

Impulse,  856. 
Inclined  plane,  282,  881. 
Indicated  power,  890. 
Indicator,  390. 

,.       diagram,  892. 
Inertia— Moment  ot,  859,  518L 

„     —Reduced,  862. 
Inside  gearing,  85, 117. 
Instantaneous  axis,  46,  5L 
Intermittent  gearing,  189,  28C 
Involute  of  ctrde,  58,  56. 
„      teeth,  120,  292. 
Iron,  450. 

„   —Bar,  455. 

„   —Cast,  450, 451. 

„   — Corrosion  of,  461. 

„   — Expansion  of^  825, 454. 

„   forcings,  456. 

„   — Impurities  of,  451. 

„   —Kinds  of,  450. 

,,   —MaUeable,  or  wrought,  450,  465. 

,,   —Malleable  cast,  458: 

,    -Pig,  451. 

„    — PUte,455. 

„   —Preservation  of,  460, 
— Resilience  of,  485. 

„   —Steely,  457,  484. 

r,   -Strength  of,  458,  456,  469,  477, 
479,  481,  482. 

„   —Tools  for  cutting,  559. 

„   —Welding  of,  456. 

J.AOQUABD  hooks,  800. 
Joint— Ball  and  socket,  192. 


Joint— Double  univenal,  205. 

„   —Universal,  208. 
Joint-pins  and  nBtaniBga— Strengtli  9i, 

497. 
Joints— Strength  of  rivetted,  495. 

„    —Strength  of  welded,  485. 
Journals,  18. 
Journals— Friction  of,  858. 

M     — Strength  and  dimeoaioDt  of,  041, 

Ebtb— Strength  of,  497,  499. 
Kilogramme,  818. 
Kilogramm^tre,  821,  388. 
Kinetic  energy,  878. 
Knot,  or  nautical  mil«,  840. 

Lap  of  slide  valve,  807. 

Lathes,  572. 

Lead,  461.  586. 

Lead  of  slide  valve,  309. 

Leather— Strength  of,  474,  585,  58€. 

Lever,  192,  232,  880. 

„     — Stren^  of.  557. 
Line  of  connection,  82,  77. 
line  of  contact,  157. 
Link,  192. 
„    -Band,  218. 
„    —Drag,  194. 
,,   for  contrary  rotatioDf,  196L 
„    —Slotted,  218. 
,.   —Strength  of,  585,  587. 
Link-motions  for  slide  valves,  258,  582. 
linkworiE— Aggregate,  248. 
„       —Connection  by,  192. 

—Doubling  of  osrillatkwis  by, 
201. 
„      — £fficien<nr  of,  442, 449. 
^      — Harmonu}  motion  in,  250. 
„      —Intermittent,  206. 
„      —Length  of  stroke  in,  197. 
„      —Slow  motion  by,  202. 
„      — Velodty-ratios  h^  199. 
„      with  redprocathig  motion,  196. 
Lobed  wheels,  97. 
Lubrication,  348,  850,  895. 

MAOHiznts— Effiden(7  of,  815. 

„        — Frame  of,  17. 

M       —General  equation  of  the  actioA 
0^  878. 

„       — Moving  pieces  in,  17. 

^       — Straimng  actions  in,  527. 
Maduneiy — Dynamics  of,  815. 

„       —Geometry  of,  8. 

„       —Use  and  parts  of,  1. 
Magnitude— Centre  o(  884. 
MaUeable  cast-hron,  458. 
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Mam— Centre  of,  828.  845. 
Materials  used  in  macbinerf,  450. 
Measare— Greatest  common,  106. 
Measnres— Comparative  table  of  Freoch 

and  Britiah,  bUS. 
Meehanical  powers — Comparatire  motion 
in,  231. 
„  „        —Forces  in  the,  879. 

Mechanism — Aggng^te  combinations  in, 

„        -^Elementary  combinations  in, 

77,  80. 
„         — Elementary  combinations  in 

—classed  in  detail,  229. 
„        — Primanr  pieces  in,  17. 

—Pure,  8. 
„         — Secondarr  pieces  in,  43. 
Mensuration  of  areas,  881. 

„         of  curved  lines,  27,  883. 
„  of  geometrical  moments,  884. 

„         of  volumes,  388. 
Modulus  of  a  machine,  377. 
„       of  elasticity,  492. 
„       of  pliability,  492. 
„       of  resilience,  494. 
„       of  rupture,  513. 
„      of  stiffness,  491. 
Moment  of  a  plane  area,  228,  885. 
„      of  inertia,  859,  518. 
„       of  resistance,  518. 
Moments— Geometrical,  834. 

„       —Statical,  321. 
Momentum,  329,  355,  356. 
Mortise-wheel,  478,  554. 
Motion— Comparative,  22. 

„     — Comparative— in  rotating  pieces, 

31,35. 
„     —Helical,  36. 

„     of  a  rigid  body— Unrestricted,  50. 
„     ofconnected  points,  32. 
„     —Periodic,  38, 196, 246,  375,  407. 
„     —Relative,  21,  30. 
,.     —Resolution  and  composition  of,  18. 

Necks  of  shafts,  544. 
Neutral  azis^  512. 

„      surface,  511. 
Nominal  horse-power,  839. 
Non-circular  wheels,  92. 
Nonnal  helix,  41. 

Normal  pitch  of  gearing-screws,  158;  160, 
163. 

„        „      of  screw-line,  41, 

„        „      of  teeth,  122. 
Nut— Clasp,  576. 
,,  or  internal  screw,  36. 
Nuts  for  bolts,  499,  500. 

0DO3ITOQBAFH,  136. 

Oil,  350. 


Oldham  cou|>Iing,  166L 
Outside  gearing,  85. 

Paddlb-whesls— Feathering,  270. 
Pallets,  175. 
Pandynamometer,  887. 
Parallel  forces,  822 
„      motions,  274. 
„  „       — Extent  of  deviation  of, 

281. 
„  „       — Grasshopper,  275, 292. 

„  ^       —Robert's,  285. 

„  „       — Rules    for    designing, 

277. 
„  „       — Tracing     approximate 

circular  arcs  oy,  283. 
„       -Watt's,  276. 
Paring  tools.  562. 
Pasteboard  for  bMrini^  474. 
Paths— Aggregate,  239,  261. 
Pendulum,  3C1. 

„        governor,  411. 
„         —Revolving,  364. 
Percussion— Centre  of,  361. 
Periodic  motion,  33,  196,  246,  875,  407. 
Phosphor  Bronze,  678. 
Pig-iron,  451. 
PilUrs,  524. 

Pin  and  slot— Connection  bj,  1C7. 
Pinions,  105. 

„      — Long  or  broad,  236. 
Pin-rack,  189. 

Pins— Strength  of,  497,  499. 
Pin-wheel,  137. 
Piston,  221. 

„     —Friction  of,  899. 
„     — Work  performed  by  a,  341. 
Piston-rod,  223. 

„         —Efficiency  of,  449. 
„         —Strength  of,  524. 
Pitch  of  a  screw— Axial,  87,  42. 
„  „     — Circumferential,  42. 

„  „    — Diametral   and   radial, 

„     -Divided,  42. 
„    — Normal,41,168,160,168. 
Pitch-drclee,  82, 157. 
Pitch-cones,  86. 
Pitch-cylinders,  88, 85, 
Pitch-lines,  82. 
Pitch-point,  82, 115. 
Pitch-surfaces,  8L  180. 
Pitch  of  teeth,  108. 
Pitching,  118,  575, 
Pivote,18. 

Pivot— Friction  of,  858. 
PUne  surfaces — Scraping  of^  571. 
Planing,  569. 

„       machine,  570. 
Planometer,  57L 
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Plate-iron,  i55. 
Plate-joints,  495,  498. 
PlUbility,  491,492  681. 
Plumber-blocks,  652. 
Plnoger,  221. 

„      —Friction  of,  399. 
Pneumatic  connection,  446. 
Point— Driving  and  working,  28. 
Polygon  of  forces,  820. 
Potential  energy,  870. 
Pot-metal,  464. 
Power,  889. 

„      and  effect,  878. 

„      —Horse,  839,  878,  398. 

„      —Indicated,  890. 
Powers— Mechanical,  231,  879. 
Press— HydrauUc,  225,  881,  496. 
I'ressure— Centre  of,  329. 

„       —Intensity  of,  829,  842. 

„       on  bearin|i;8,  850. 
Primary  moving  pieces — Efficiency  of,  428. 
„  „        —Motions  of,  17,24. 

„  „        —Work  of,  844. 

Prime  factors,  106. 

„     mover,  1. 
Projection  of  points  and  lines,  8,  6. 
Proof  strength,  487,  490. 
Puddling  iron,  455. 
Pullev,  214,  284,  88L 
Pnlley.blocks,  214,  448. 
Pulleys,  179.  ' 

„      —Circular,  182. 

„      —Differential,  240. 

„       —Eccentric,  188, 

„      — ElUptic,  189. 

„      —Fast  and  loose,  184. 

„      for  chains,  190. 

„      for  flat  belts  184. 

„      for  ropes  and  cords,  187. 

„      — Guide^  188. 

„      — Kon-curcnlar,  188. 

„      —Polygonal,  182. 

„       —Speed,  186. 

„       —Straining,  188. 

„       — Suspended,  191. 
Pump  brake,  404.  Pnlsometer,  686. 
Puncning  tools,  560. 
Purchase,  214,  217. 

Babatmknt.  4. 
Rack— Circular,  287. 

„   gearing  with  screw,  289. 
Racks— Teeth  of,  120. 

„    —Toothless,  81. 
Radial  pitch.  111. 
Radius  of  gyration,  859,  860,  614. 
Ratchet  a^  dick,  206. 
Rate  of  work,  889. 

Ratio— Approximations  to  a  given,  107 
Reaction,  316. 


Reaction    of    accelerated    and   retarded 
bodies,  880,  629. 
„       of  a  revolving  body,  380. 
„       —Straining  efiects  of,  529. 
Reciprocating  force,  874. 
Reduplication,  214,  448. 
R^^ting  apparatus  for  machinery,  400. 
Rdative  motion,  21. 

„  „       in  a  rotating  pieoe,  80. 

Kepose-Angle  of,  211,  298,  849. 
Resilience,  486,  492,  604,  621. 
Resistance,  816. 

„         duo  to  acceleration,  864. 

—Mean,  347. 
„         of  friction,  348. 
„         —Reduction  of— to  the  driv- 
ing point,  344. 
Resolution  offerees,  819. 
„         of  motions,  18. 
„         of  rotation,  68. 
Resultant  force,  819,  829. 

„       motion,  18. 
Reversing-gear,  295. 

by  belts,  299. 
„  by  linkwork,  299. 

„  by  teeth,  299. 

bv  valves,  801. 
Revolution— Motion  of,  26. 
Rigidity,  491. 
Rimer,  661. 

Rivets— Strength  of,  498. 
Rivetted  joints— Strength  oi;  496. 
Rod— Connecting,  192, 197, 449, 624,  587. 
„  —Eccentric,  192, 197. 
„  —Piston,  228,  449,  624. 
Rolled  curves,  62. 

„         „     —To  draw,  68. 
„         „     — ^Tracing  of— by  mechai>> 
ism,  265. 
Rollers,  81. 

RolUng,  61,  56, 68,  70. 
„      cams,  98,  99. 
„      cones,  68,  78. 
„      contact— Connection  by,  81. 
„  „      —Efficiency  of,  486. 

„  ,,      — General  conditions  of^  82. 

„      resistance,  853. 
Root-circle  of  teeth,  128. 
Ropes— Strength  of,  476,  682,  584. 
„    —Wh^  447,  688,  584,  684. 
Rotation  about  a  fixed  point,  48. 

„      — Composition  and  resolution  o^ 

„      compounded  with  translation,  62. 
„       of  a  primary  pieoe,  24. 
„       of  a  secondary  pieoe,  48,  46. 
Ruled  surfaces— Cutting  of,  669. 

Safety— Factors  of,  488. 
Saw,  668. 
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Screw,  Is. 


Screw,  IS. 
„     and  mt,  167, 67C. 
„     — Compantire  modon  iiii  87. 
„     — Compoand.  242. 
„     — DtflfinreDtial,  242. 
„     .Efficiency  of,  488. 
„     —Endless,  163. 
^     ai  a  mecbamcal  power.  284,  881. 
„     — ^Motion  and  figore  or,  86. 
„     —Pitch  of,  86. 
M     — Redprocatinff  endleas,  246. 
„     — Strength  of,  499. 
„     —Tangent,  165. 
„     wheel  work,  167. 
y,     with  dasp-nnt,  676. 
S^w-cntting  hj  lathe,  676. 

„  bV  taps  and  disB,  668. 

Screw-gearing,  157. 

„  — Effidencj  o^  439. 

„  — Figures  (^threads  in,  168. 

with  rack,  289. 
Screw-lme,  or  helix,  88. 

„         —Axial  pitch  of,  88^  42. 
,,         — Ciroamferential  pitch  of,  42. 
,,         — Onnrature  of,  41. 
„         — Derelopment  o^  40. 
„         —Divided  pitch  of  42. 
„         — Normal  pitch  of,  41. 
Screwa— Bight  and  left-handed,  87. 
SeoondaiY  moving  pieces,  48. 

-Fluid,  76. 
„  „  — Botationof,45 

»  „         — Translation  0^ 

Sectors— Logarithmic  spiral,  99. 
Shaft— Braced.  676. 

„    — Gentrirogal  whirling  of;  649. 
Shafting— Efficiency  of  long  lines  oL  488. 
,,      — Span  between  barings  of,  646. 
Shafts  and  axles— Efficiency  of,  427,  483, 

449. 
Shafts— Benlience  of;  504. 
„     — Besistance  of— to  twisting,  500. 

— Stiffiiesaof;645,676. 
„    —Strength  of;  601,  640,  544,  617, 
676,  681,  684. 
Shaper-plate,  291. 
Shaping  machma,  571. 
Sbearing—Besistanoe  to,  496L 

„      tools,  660. 
Sheaves^  214,  216. 
Shells— BoUer,  494,678. 
SDk— Strength  ot  676. 
Simpson's  rules,  332. 
Skew-bevel  wheels,  82,  87, 146, 162. 
Slide-valves,  805.  814. 

„         —Motion  oil  260.  806. 
„         — Link  motions  lor,  868. 


Slide-valves— Movable^eated,  860. 
Sliding  contact — CooDection  by,  114. 


.  of;  426,  449. 
Slot  and  pin— Connection  by,  167. 
Slotted  link,  218. 
Sbtting,  669. 

„       macJiine,  571. 
Soft  metal,  464. 
Solder— Hard,  or  spelter,  463. 

„    —Soft,  464. 
Specific  gravity,  826. 

„  „      Uble  of;  826. 

Speed— Adjustments  of,  80. 

„  ,,  — by  toothed 

wheels,  811. 

„  „  —by  valves,  818. 

Speed  of  cutting  tools,  667. 

„     of  rotation,  24. 

„     —Periodic  fluctuationa  ot  86,  247» 
876,  407. 

„     — Unifbnn— Condition  of;  869. 
Speed  cones,  185. 
Spirals,  53,  99. 

Springs— Deflection    of   stra^    steel, 
886. 
„     —Elasticity  of  spiral,  889. 
Sprocket-wheel,  191. 
Spur  wheels,  82, 120. 
Starting  a  machine,  876. 
Staves  or  pins  for  wheels,  tmndka.  and 

racks,  137. 
Steadiness— Co-efficient  of;  868. 
Steel,  450,  457,  678. 

„     — Annealing  ofl  457. 

„     —Kinds  of,  468. 

„     — Resilience  of.  486. 

„     springs— Elasticity  of,  386,  889.    - 

„     —Strength  of,  469,  477,  484,  678. 

„     — ^Tempering,  467. 
Stephenson's  link  motion,  267. 
Stepped  teeth,  166. 
Sti&ess— ModuU  of,  491,  498. 

„      and  pliability  in  machines,  581. 
„      of  beams  and  shafts,  617,  547. 
Stone  bearings  for  shafts,  464. 
Stopping  a  machine,  876,  400. 


Straining  actions  in  machineB,  687. 

„  „       —Alternate,  689. 

„        e£fects  of  re-action,  629. 
Strnigth  and  atiffiiess  —  Principles   and 
rules,  487-668. 
„       —Co-efficients  or  moduli  oL  488 

498. 
„      of  fastenings,  497. 
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AnMlh  of  materials— TaUM  of;  477-486, 
^^    676,684,686. 
M       —Testing  of;  490. 
„      — Ultimi^  proof,  and  woridng^ 

Stress,  817,  487. 

„     —Moment  o^  610. 
Stroke— Adjostment  of,  810,  812. 

„     —Length  of— in  linkwoik,  197. 
Strnts— Strength  of  long,  634. 

„  „       short,  622. 

8im4md-plaoet  motion,  246. 
Snr&oes— Making  of  rnled,  669. 

„      — Scraping  of  plane,  671. 

Tables  of  aUors  of  copper,  tin,  and  zino, 

„         Britidi  and  French  weights  and 

measoies,  586. 
„         classification  of  woods,  466. 
„         data  for  calculating  fly-wheels, 

408. 
„  elementary  combmations  in  me- 

chanism, in  classes,  229-231. 
„  expansion  by  heat,  326. 

„  factors  for  deflection,  519, 620. 

„  „      for  dunensions  of  axles, 

648. 
„  „      for  gudgeons,  542,  648. 

M  „      for  snafis,  545. 

,,  „      for  strength  of  stmts, 

624,  baS, 
„  „      for  tnmsrerse  strength, 

615p  516. 
„  factors  of  safety,  489,  545. 

„  fri^on,  849. 

„         heaviness,     density,    specific 

^▼ity,  826-828. 
„         heights  doe  to  velocities,  331. 
,,         measores,  British  and  French, 

686. 
„  „        of  intensity  of  pres- 

sure, 842. 
„  „         of    resistance    and 

work,  889. 
^  „         of  statical  moment, 

821. 
M  „         of  TelocilT,  840. 

„         sooares  of  radii  of  gyration, 

^60,  525. 
„         strength  of  belts,  474. 
ff  „       of  iron  and  steel,  460, 

477,  479, 481-486. 
^  „       ofmaterialsgenerally, 

477-486. 
„  „       of  n)pes,  475, 476. 

M  „       ofwire  ropes,  584. 

y,         nses  of  wood  in  machinery, 

472. 
»,        weights,  BritishandFrencb|586. 


Tackle,  214. 

„  »»  "*""^!I7  "•»  *••• 

Tangent  screw,  165. 

Teetti— Arc  of  contact  of;  119. 

„    — Gomson  and  lelatiTe  velocity  •L 
117. 

„    —Dimensions  of,  116. 

„    — EfiSdenoy  of,  488. 

„    — Epicydoidal,  180. 

„  „        —Approximate,  184. 

„    — Fignres  of,  115. 

„    for  a  given  path  of  contact,  128. 

„    for  inside  gearing,  117. 

„    for  intermittent  gearing,  189,  286. 

„    gearing  with  round  staves,  187. 

„    -Hehcal,  156. 

„    —Involute — ^for  circular  wheels,  120. 

„  „      —for  elliptic  wheels,  292. 

„  „      —for  racks,  125. 

„  „      — normal  pitch  of,  122. 

„  „      — peculiar  properties  of, 

125. 

„    — Machine  for  cutting,  575. 

„    —Obliquity  of  action  of,  119. 

„    of  mitre  or  bevel  wheels,  143. 

„    of  non-circular  wheels,  141. 

„    ofskew-bevel  wheels,  146. 

„    of  spur-wheeb  and  racks,  120. 

„    —Parts  of,  115. 

„    — Pitch  and  number  o^  103. 

„    — Pitching,  or  laving  off  pitch  of; 
113,  576. 

„    —Stepped,  165. 

„    —Strength  of,  558. 

„    traced  by  rolling  curves,  129. 

„    with  sloping  backs,  152. 

,.    —Wooden,  or  coj^,  478. 
Telodynamic  transmission,  447. 
Tempering  of  steel,  467. 
Tension— Resutance  to,  493. 
Tension  rods — Strength  of;  535. 
Testing  of  strength  490. 
Thread  of  screw,  86. 
Thrust— Bending  action  of,  624. 

„     —Resistance  to,  522. 

„     —Strength  of  rods  under,  537. 
Tie— Strength,  stiflfhess,  and  resilience  of, 

493 
Tiller,*219. 
Tiller-ropes,  219. 
Timber,  464-482,  680. 
Tin,  461. 
Tools,  559. 

„     — Combinations  of,  568. 

,,     — Counter-efficiency    of    machine, 
668. 

„     — Cutting  angles  of;  566. 

„     — Cutting— in  general,  559. 

„     — Motions  of  machine,  668. 

„     -Paring,  662. 
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Tools  —Ponching,  661, 

„     — Ronstance  and  work  of,  667. 

,,     —  Scraping,  562. 

„     —Shearing,  560. 

„     —Speed  of  catting,  567, 
Torsion,  500. 

„      —Angle  of,  888,  502. 

„       djnamometer,  887. 
„      —Resistance  to,  600. 
Traces  of  lines  and  snrfaces,  5, 
Traction  dynamometer,  383. 
Train-arm,  237. 
Trains— EpiCTolic,  243,  246 

„    of  mecnanism,  80,  227. 

„    ofwheelwork,108. 

„     —Shifting,  235. 
Trammel,  267. 
Translation  of  a  secondary  piece,  44. 

„  straight,  18. 

Transrerse  strength,  504. 
Trarersing- Bate  of,  569. 
TraTersing-gear,  293. 
Triangle  or  forces,  819. 
Trochoid,  58. 
Trundle,  187. 
Trunk  for  piston,  228. 
Turning— Aggregate      combinations      of 

mechanism    used   in,  243,    266,  290, 

291. 
Turning  lathes — Action  of,  572. 
Twisting,  500. 

Ultimate  strength,  487. 
Unguents,  350. 

„        —Testing  friction  with,  896. 
Universal  joint,  203. 
Unit  of  foroe,  817. 
Unit  of  mass,  818. 


Valves— Action  of,  801. 

„      —Principal  kinds  of,  802. 

„       —Slide,  805. 

„       —Use  of,  224. 
Velocities— Component,  88. 

„       —Virtual,  878. 
Velocity,  839. 

„       —Aggregate,  289. 

„       —Angular,  24,  841. 

„       — Mean  and  extreme  compara- 
tive, 199. 

„       — Measures  of,  840. 

„       ratio,  22, 199. 
Virtual  velocities,  378. 

Water— Friction  of— in  pipes,  404, 586. 

„      wheels— Tension  arms  of,  566. 
Watt*8  parallel  motion,  276. 
Wedge,  232,  881. 

.,      —Strength  of,  499. 
Weight,  817,  325. 


Weights  and  measures — CompantiTe  tabl« 

oTBritish  and  French,  586. 
Welding,  456. 
Wheel  and  axle,  282,  880. 

„      and  rack,  84,  86. 

„      cutting,  575. 
Wheds-Beva,  82,  86. 

„      -Braced,  567. 

„      —Circular,  85. 

„      —Elliptic,  96. 

„      — FlT%861 ,407,  656,  585. 

„      — Non-cnxmlar,  92. 

„      — Pitch-surfaces,  pitch-lines,  pitch- 

points  of,  82. 
„      — Skew-bevel,  82,  87,  162. 
„      -Sprocket,  191. 
„      —Spur,  82. 

„      —Strength  of  arms  of,  564,  666. 
of  rims  of.  553,556. 
„  „        of  teeth  of;  553. 

„      —Teeth  of,  115. 
,^      —Toothless,  81. 
„      with  parallel  axes,  88. 
„      —Worm,  163. 
Whitens  pulley,  216. 
Windlass,  190. 

„        -Differential,  242. 
Wipers,  170,  175. 

Wire-ropes — Deflection  and  length  of,  584. 
„        —Strength  of,  683, 584,  585. 
„        —Transmission  of  power  by, 
447, 682. 
Wood,  464. 
„     — Appearance  of  good,  467. 
„     — Cuissification  of,  466. 
„      -Examples  of,  468. 
„     —Preservation  of,  471,  580. 
„     — Seasoning  of,  470. 
„     —Strength  of,  471,  478,  479,  480, 

481,  482. 
„     —Structure  of,  464. 
„      — Use  of— in  machiuery,  472. 
W<x>den  oogs,  478. 
Work,  888. 
„     against  an  oblique  force,  348* 
„      against  varying  resistance,  846. 
,,     — Algebraical  expressions  for,  842. 
„     and  energy— General  equation  of, 

878. 
„     done,  and  energy  exerted^Equality 

of,  370,  875. 
„     done  during  retardation,  878. 
„     in  terms  of  angular  motion,  840. 
„     in  terms  of  pressure  and  volume, 

341. 
„     -Measures  of|  889. 
„     of  acceleration,  854. 
„     of  machmest  838. 
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Bt   HERBERT   CHATLEY,   B.Sa(ENO.),   Loin>OK, 

Professor  of  Oivll  Engineering,  Tong  Shan  Engineering  College,  N.  China. 

Oow'ima— The  Problem  of  Flight— The  Helix.— The  ASroplane.- The  Avlplane.— 

Dirigible  Balloons.— Form  and  Fittings  of  the  Airship.— AmirniGBS  {Th$  PottibiiUf  •f 

:FHiht,  WHffhtt  A  n*xibU  Wing,  Itmrf  of  BaUxne^^  Bibfiographf).—lMi>waL 

**  An  epitome  of  the  knowledge  avaiiable  on  the  intJect"-fl^Qto«aii. __^ 
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zS  0HARLE8  ORIFFIN  dk  CO,* 8  FUBLWATIOA^. 

In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  252  Illustrations.    15s.  net. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Prinelples  of  Constpuetion  of  the  Steam  Turbine, 
with  Histoneal  Notes  on  its  Development. 

By  ALEXANDER  JUDE. 

CoNTBirrs— Fundamental.— Historical  Notes  on  Turbines.— The  Velocity  of  Steam. — 
Types  of  Steam  Turbines.— Practical  Turbines.— The  Efficiency  of  Turbines,  Type  I. — 
Trajectory  of  the  Steam.- Effiaency  of  Turbines^  '^ZV^  ^^V  '^^*  "**  IV.— Turbine  vanes,— 
Disc  and  Vane  Friction  in  Turbmes. — Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam. — Strength 
of  Rota^inf  Discs.—  Governing  Steam  Turbines.— Steam  Consumption  of  Turbines.— The 
Whirling  of  Shafts.— Speed  of  Turbines.— Indbx. 

**  One  of  the  latest  text-books    .    .     .    also  one  of  the  best    .    .    .    there  is  absohitdy 
ttoipadding."— >S'iV  IVUUam  Wkitg  in  the  Tim**  Engineering  Supplement. 


In  Large  Grown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  131  Blustrations.    6a.  nek. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURBINE. 

Bt  Prop.  J.  HARVARD  BILES,  M.In8T.N.A., 

Profeasor  of  Naval  Architecture  in  the  Unlvenity  of  Olasgow. 
'*Thls  is  the  best  popular  work  on  the  marine  steam  turbine  which  has  yet  appeand."— 


Works  by  BRTAN  DONKIN,  ]f.Iiist.C.E.,  M .InstM eeh.E.,  fte. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  additional  Illustrations. 
Large  Svo,  Handsome  Cloth.     25s.  net 

A    TEXT-BOOK    ON 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES. 

By  BRYAN  DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inct.Mech.E. 

"The  best  book  now  published  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines." — Enginetr, 
In  Quarto,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  Numerous  Plates.     25s. 

THE  HEAT  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  BOILERS 

(LAND,   MARINE,  ANI>  LOCOMOTIVE). 

By  BRYAN   DONKIN,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Gbnbral  Contbhts.— Classification  of  Diflferent  T^rpes  of  Boileis.— 49^  Experiments  oa 
English  and  Foreign  Boilers  with  their  Heat  Effiaencies  shown  in  Fifty  Tables.— Fire 
Grates  of  Various  Types.— Mechanical  Stokers.— Combustion  of  Fuel  in  Boilers.— Trans- 
mission of  Heat  throogh  Boiler  Plate/,  and  their  Temperature. — Feed  Water  Heaters, 
Superheaters,  Feed  Pumps,  &c.— Smoke  and  its  Prevention.— Instruments  used  in  Testinj; 
Boilers.— Marine  and  Locomotive  Boilers.— Fuel  Testing  Stations.— Discussion  of  the  TriaS 
and  Conclusions.— On  the  Choice  of  a  Boiler,  and  Testing  of  Land,  Marine,  and  Locomotive 
Boilers. — Appendices. — Bibliography.— Index.     . 

"  Probably  the  most  sxhacstivb  ruwni  that  has  ever  been  ooUected.     A.  paaomuu. 
B>K>K  by  a  thoroughly  praotioal  man."— /ron  and  Coal  Trxuk*  Rnitw. 

In  Large  Grown  Svo.      Cloth.      Fully  lUostrated.      Sa.  net. 

SUCTION    GAS   PLANTS. 

Br  Pbof.  G.  a.  smith,  of  the  East  London  Technical  College. 

GoNTEHTS.— Introduction.— Details  of  CoDstructlon.— Fuel  and  Testing.— AppUcation 
and  Uses  of  Suction  Plants.— WorkiDg  the  Plant.— Typical  Plants.— Plants  for  Special 
Porposes.- Total  H.P.— Effluent.— Cost  of  Gas  Production.— The  Qas  Bngine.— Btbllo- 
naphy.— Calorific  Value  of  Coal  Gas.— Of  Solid  Fuels.— Gas  Analysis.- Destmctioo  oC 
Ttx  In  the  Producer.— Detection  of  CO  in  Exhaust  —Capital  Cost.— Index. 
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FouBTH  Edition,  Revised.     Pooket-Siro,  Leather,  128.  6d. 

BOILERS,  MARINE  AND  LAND: 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STRENGTH. 

A  Handbook  ov  Rules,  Formula,  Tables,  &o.,  BBLAnys  to  Matbbiai^, 

SOANTLINOe,  AND  PBB88UBB8,   SaFBTT  VaLVBS,  SpBIKGS, 

Fittings  and  Mountinos,  kxi, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  BOILER-MAKERH, 

AND  STEAM  USERS. 

By  T.   W.   TRAILL,   M.  Inbt.O.E.,   F.KRN., 

Late  Boflrlneer  8arTeyor-iii-0hl«f  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

*'  Oo&taliM  an  Bsormous  Quahtitt  or  Ihi ohm atioh  arrranged  in  a  Tery  convenient  form.  .  . 

A  Mosv  vnvui  TOLDMB    .    .    .    mpplTinff  lufonnatlon  to  be  had  nowhere  else."— 2V  Eno^Mer. 


Sixth  Edition,  Revised.     Large  Crown  8vo.    With  nomeroas 
Illastrations.    6s.  net. 

ENGINE-ROOM    PRACTICE  ? 

A  Handbook  for  Engineers  and  Offleers  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile 

Marine,  including  the  Management  of  the  Main  and  Auxiliary 

Engines  on  Board  Ship. 

By  JOHN  G.  LIVERSIDGE,  R.N.,  A.M.I.C.E. 


Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations.     Price  lOs.  6d. 

VALVES    AND   VALVE - GEARING  : 

A  Practical  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  and  Students. 
By  CHARLES  HURST,  Practical  Draughtsman. 

Part  I.— Steam  Engine  Yalves.  I     Pabt  ni.— Air  CompreBaor  Yalvea  and 

Pabt  n.— Gaa  Engine  Yalyea    and  Gearing. 

Gears.  I     Paet  IV.— Pomp  ViOVes. 

"  Mr.  Huum'b  ▼alvm  and  ▼▲ltb-«bajubo  will  prove  a  very  valnable  aid,  and  tend  to  the 
prodnotion  of  Engines  of  Boinmrio  DiBioir  and  woiioifiOALWoaKiNO.  .  .  .  VHll  be  largely 
•oogbt  alter  by  Students  and  Deslgnen.'*— JforiiM  Engino&r. 

**  As  a  practical  treaUae  on  the  anbiect.  the  book  standa  without  a  riyaL"—  Mechanical 
World. 

IHiits  on   Steam  Eiifirlne  Design  and  Construotlon.    By  Chablks 

Hurst,  "Author  of  Valves  and  Valve  Gearing."    Second  Edition, 

Revised.     Li  Paper  Boards,  8vo.,  Cloth  Back.     Illustrated.     Price 

Is.  dd.  net. 

OoNTBim.— I.  Steam  Pipea.— II.  ValTea—UL  Oyllndera.— IV.  Air  Pnmpe  and  Con- 

denaer8.-y.  Motion  Work.— VI.  Crank  Shafts  and  Pedestals.— VII.  Valve  Oear.— vni. 

Labrloatlon.— DL  Miaoellaneons  Details  — broiz. 

^*  A  handy  volume  which  etery  practical  young  engineer  should  posseea.'*— 7%<  Modf 
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30  0HARLM8  QRIFFIH  S  C0.8  FUBL10ATI0N8. 

Third  Edition,  R«viMd.      With  nnmerooa  PUtat  redooed  trom 
Working  Drawings  and  lUnatrationt  in  the  Text. 

A     MANUAL     OF 

LOCOMOTIVE    ENGINEERINGS 

A  PraeUeal  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Bnfl[lne  Builden, 

Desisrnen  and  Draiifirhtsmen,  Rwway 

Bngineen,  and  Stadents. 

By  WILLIAM  FRANK  PETTIQREW.  M.Inst.CE. 

OnilMia.  —  Hlstorioftl    Introdoetion.   1768- 186S Modern    LooomotiTes :    Slmpto.^ 

aioitoni  LoeomotiTM:  Ck>mpoand.  Primary  Cooaideratlon  in  LooomotlTa  Design. — 
Cyttnden,  Steun  Obeete,  and  SfcniBng  Boxes.— Plitona,  Platon  Rods,  Orossheada,  and 
Sude  Bara.^Oonneoting  and  ConpUns  Boda— Wbeeb  and  Axles,  Axle  Boxea,  Hornblooka, 
and  Bearinc  SDrlnfs.--Balanoinff.— valve  Qear.— Slide  Valves  and  Valve  Gear  Details.— 
Pramlnff,  Bogies  and  Axle  Trnoks,  Badial  Axle  Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox.  Blast  Pipe 
Ptrebox  Fttttngs.— Boiler  Moantinffs.— Tenders.  Baihray  Brakes.— LnbrleatloiL-OoD- 
samption  of  FneL  ETaporation  and  En«rlns  Eflloieiioy.— Repairs,  Banning,  Inspeetioo, 
and  Renewals.— Tbree  Appendices  —Index. 

**T1ie  work  oovtaivs  all  out  osm  bb  LxaBirr  from  a  book  npon  snoh  a  sabjeot  It 
win  at  onoe  rank  ai  thx  stahdabd  woam.  urov  this  upobtaht  suBJBor.**— itaihiair  Jiagasim*. 


In  Large  Svo.     Fully  lUuitrated.     Ss.  6d.  net 

LOCOMOTIVE  COMPOUNDING  AND  SUPERNEATINC 

By   J.    F.    GAIRNS. 

Contents. —Introdnctory.—CompoundiDg  and  Superheating  for  LocorootiTes.— A 
Claasiflcatlon  of  Compound  Systems  for  Looomotive8.~The  History  and  Development  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive.— Two-Cylinder  Non-Automatic  Systema  —  Two^Under 
Automatic  Systems.— Other  Two-Cylinder  Systems.— Three-Cylinder  Systems.— Four- 
Cylinder  Tandem  Systems.— Four-Cylinder  Two-Crank  Systems  (other  than  TandemX— 
Four-Cylinder  Balanced  Systems.— Four-Cvlinder  Divided  and  Balanced  Systems.— 
Articulated  Compound  Engines.— Triple-Expansion  Locomotives.— Compound  Back 
Locomotives.— Concluding  ilemarks  Concerning  Compound  Locomotives.— The  Use  <rf 
Superheated  Steam  for  Locomotives.— Index. 

'*  A  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  the  railway  engineer."— Ai^nseriiig  TVsus. 


In  Large  9vo.     HcmtUome  Cloth,     With  Plates  and  lUuetratione.    IBe. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Bt   WILLIAM   HENRY   OGLE,   M.Ihst.O.B., 

Late  Dopnty-Hansger,  North- Weiteru  liailwsy,  India. 

Cofittfn^.— DiBonoBion  of  the  Term  "Li^ht  RaUwayB.**— EngliBh  Bailvayi, 
RateB,  and  Farmers.  — LijBrht  Railways  m  Belgimn,  Franoe,  Italy,  other 
Ehiropean  Oomitriee,  America  and  the  OolonieB,  India,  Ireland.— Roaa  Trans- 
port aa  an  alternative.— The  Light  RailwayB  Act,  1S96.— The  Qneetion  of 
Gange.— OonBtmction  and  Working.— LocomotiveB  and  BoUing-Stook.  ~  Light 
RailwayB  in  England,  Sootland.  and  Wales.- Appendioee  and  Index. 

"  Will  remain,  for  lome  time  yet  a  Stahdabd  Work  in  everything  relating  to  Light 
BaUways.**— £;fi0iiMr. 

**The  whole  subieot  is  bzhaustivklt  and  pBAonoALLT  considered.  The  work  can  be 
eordlally  recommended  as  nfDispxNSABLB  to  thone  wbosA  daty  it  is  to  become  aoqoainiArt 
wltb  one  of  the  prime  neoessities  of  the  immediate  future  "^BaUwmig  O^dml  QmttU 
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In  Grown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illnstrated.    6s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  CALCULATIONS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

By    CHARLES     E.    LARARD, 

A-lLInstaS..  M.LM6ch.B..  Wb-Bzh., 
Head  of  the  Meohanleal  BnginMiing  Department  at  the  NoithamptoD  Inttitate,  L(Hidon,  S.C. 

And    H.    a.    GOLDING,   A.M.I.Mech.K 

CoimENTS.— fiBonoN  I.— Contracted  Metfioda  of  Calculation.— Technical  Menmira- 
tion.— Practical  Calculation  by  Logarithmfl.— The  Slide  Bule  and  its  Applications.— 
Squared  Paper  and  its  Uses.  Sbotion  IL— Palleya  and  Wheels  in  Train.— Speed  fUttiot 
and  Practical  Bxamplee.— Principle  of  Moments  Applied  to  Practical  Problems.— Work 
and  Power.— Bneny  and  Speed  nnctoations.— Transmission  of  Work  through  Machines. 
— ^FMction  and  Efficiency.— Transmission  of  Power.— Shafting.— Motion  on  a  Circle.— 
Homentom,  Acceleration,  and  Force  Action.  Seotion  III.- Temperatore  Scales.— Units 
of  Heat.— Spedflc  Heat.— Heat  and  Work.— Heat  Valne  of  Fuels.— Heat  Losses  in  Engine 
and  Boiler  Plant.— Properties  of  Steam.— Moisture  and  Dryness  Fraction.— Steam  and 
Fuel  Calculations.— Boiler  Bfflcienoy.— Size  of  Boiler.— Engine  Calculations.— Power, 
Indicated  and  Brake.— Calculations  for  Dimensions.— Steam  Consumption  and  WillaBS 
Law.— Efficiencies,  Comparative  Costs  of  Power  Production.— Commercial  Efficiency. 
SlOTlOH  IV.— The  Commercial  side  of  Engineering.— Calculation  of  Weights.— Division 
of  Costs^aterial  and  Labour,  Shop  Charses  and  Establishment  Charges.— Animates.— 
Profit.— Use  of  Squared  Paper  in  the  Estimating  Department  and  to  the  General 
Management. 

"Bzactlv  what  it  shoald  be  in  order  to  make  it  useAil  to  itodents  and  practitionen  of 
engineering.^— irane%ett«r  Ouardian. 


Sixth  Edition.     Folio,  strongly  half-bonnd,  21s. 

TRUlITSRSE:     TABIL.ES: 

Compated  to  Four  Places  of  Deoimals  for  every  Minute  of  Angle 

up  to  100  of  Distance. 

For  the  Use  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers. 

By    RICHARD    LLOYD    GURDEN, 

Authorised  Surveyor  for  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 

*^*  Publiskid  with  the  Concurrmu  of  thi  Surveyors- General  for  New  South 

WaUsand  ViOaria. 

'Those  who  have  expehe&ce  m  exact  Sukvkv-work  will  best  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  esomunis  amount  ot  labour  represented  by  this  valuable  book.  Every  Survejror  in 
active  practioe  has  felt  the  want  of  sucl:  a<aistance  fbw  knowing  of  thkb  (the  Tables) 

rVBUCATION  WILL  REMAIN  WITHOUT  TSaHL." —BngifUgr. 


Strongly  Bound  in  Super  Royal  8vo.      Cloth  Boards.     7s.  6d.  net. 


For  Caleulating  Wages  on  the  Bonus  or  Premiiun  Systems. 

For  Engineering^  TechniocU  and  Allied  Trades, 

By  henry   a.   GOLDING,   A.M.LMech.E., 

*' Cannot  fail  to  prove  praotioally  serviceable  to  those  fbr  whom  they  have  been 
designed .  "—JNeotfnum. 

SEORSES-POISTESR  COIMEPXJTERS. 

By  H.   a.   GOLDING,   A.M.LMech.R,   A. M.I. A. E. 

For   Steam,   Gas,  and   Oil   Engines.     Complete  with   Explanatory 
Pamphlet.    In  Box.    5s.  net 

For    Petrol    Motors.      Complete    with    Explanatory    Pamphlet.      In 
Envelope.    6d.  net. 

Detaiied  Protpeetus  on  ApplieaHon, 
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32  0HARLM8  ORIPPIN  *  OO.'S  PUBUOATIONS. 

SiooND  Edition.     LArge  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    With 
lUuBtrationft,  Tablee,  Jbo.     2l8.  net. 

Lubrication  &  Lubricants: 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Praetiee  of  Labrieation,  and  on  the 
Nature,  Properties,  and  Testing  of  Lubricants. 

LEONARD  ABOHBUTT,  F.La«  F.aS.,  •  B.  M.  DEELET,  M.LM6oh.E.,  F.Q.S. 

Chemist  to  the  Mid.  B7.  Oo.  Chief  Loco.  Super..  Mid.  Bj.  Oo. 

CoiinNTB.~I.  Friction  of  Solidi.— IL  Liqold  Friction  or  VisoodtT.  sod  PImOc 
FHotion.— IIL  Snperfloial  Teniion.— IV.  The  Theory  of  Labrieation.— V.  LnbriouitB, 
their  SonroM,  Preparation,  and  Properties.— YI.  Pturtical  Propertlee  and  Methods  of 
Examination  of  Lnbricants.— VII.  Chemical  ProperUes  and  MTethods  of  Bxaminatton 
of  Lubricants.— VIIL  The  STstematic  Testins  of  Lubricants  by  PhTsical  and  Chemical 
Methods.— IX.  The  Mechanical  Testinc  of  Lubricants.— X.  The  Bedgn  and  LnbrioatloB 
of  Bearings.- XL  The  Lubrication  of  Machinery.— Inpix. 

*'  Contains  practically  all  that  ib  khowh  on  the  subject  Desenns  the  earefol 
sttention  of  all  Engineers."- itatftMiy  OJMtU  OauitU, 


Fourth  Bditiov.     VtryfuUy  lUustraUd*    Oloth^  4s.  M, 

STEAM  -  BOILERS: 

THBIB   jmrmOTB,   lIAKAOIIlflINT,   AND   OOMSTBTTOTIONx 

Bt   r   d.    MITNRO. 

Cki^  Wfiqimser  of  the  SooUUk  BoiUr  IntmnmoB  tmd  Emffine  ftupsfltfon  Compmnj. 
"  A  Tsluable  companion  for  workmen  and  engmeen  engaged  about  Steam  Boilers,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied,  and  ai.way8  at  hamd."— C^//.  GumnUam. 


By  the  same  Author. 

KITCHEN    BOILER    EXPLOSIONS:    Why 

they  Occur,  and  How  to  Prevent  their  Occurrence.    A  Practical  Handbook 
based  on  Actual  Experiment.     With  Diagram  and  Coloured  Plate.     3s. 


Ju  Crotm  89^7,   Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated.     5^.  net, 

EMERY   GRINDING    MACHINERY. 

A  Toxt-Book  of  Workshop  Praetiee  in  General  Tool  Grinding,  and  the 
Design,  Construetion,  and  Application  of  the  Machines  Employed. 

By  R.  B.  HODGSON,  A.M. Inst. Mech.E. 

'*  Eminently  practical    .     .    .     cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  users  of  this  class  of 
machinery,  and  to  meet  with  careful  perusaL"— CA«w.  Trad*  Journal. 


Fifth  Edition.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately. 
A    TEXT-BOOK    OF 

Engineering  Drawing  and  Design. 

By  SIDNEY  H.  WELLS,  Wh.Sc.,  A.M.LC.E.,  A-M.LMech.R 
Vol.  I. — Pbaotioal  Gromstrt,  Plane,  and  Solid.     48.  6d. 
Vol.  II. — Maohine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design,   is.  6d. 

W^  ^iMmy  IUu8tr€UwM,  tpedaUy  prepared  fnr  the  Wcrk^  and  fmmeteme 

Excunples,/or  the  Uee  of  Students  in  Technical  Sehoole  and  OoUegee. 

"  A  OATiVAL  nzT-BooK,  arranged  on  an  izoiuin  STBnif,  calculated  to  gtrean  IntiflltMt 
naap  of  the  eabtlMt,  and  not  the  nure  fMoltr  of  mechanleal  oopylng.  ...  Mr.  WeUa  ihowi 
now  to  make  oomuva  woanvo-DaAwniaa,  giaenrntng  tally  eaeh  step  in  the  tf    ' 
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In  Three  Parts.    Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    Very  Fully  Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR  MECHANISM  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  W.   POYNTER   ADAMS,  M.Inst.KE. 
PART  I.-THE  PETROL  CAR.    ss-  net 

Second  Edition.    With  important  new  Api>endix,  illustradDg  and  defining  parts 

of  actual  cars  in  use. 
Contents,-— Sbction  I.— The  Mechanism  of  the  Petrol  Car.— The  E!hgine.— 
The  Engine  Accessories. --Electrical  Ignition  and  Accessories. — Multiple  Cylinder  Engines. 
—The  PetroL— The  Chassis  and  Driving  Gear.— Section  II.— The  Management  op  the 
Petrol  Car. — ^The  Engine.— The  Engine  Accessories.— Electrical  Ignition.— The  Chassis 
and  Driving  Gear. — General  Management. — Appendix. — Glossary. — Index. 

"  Should  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  motors." — Aut0' 
mcbilt  mnd  Carriag*  Builder^  Journal. 

PART  IL-ELECTRICAL  AND  PETROL  ELECTRICAL 

MOTOR  CARS. 

Pp.  i.-x.  +  202.     With  50  Illustrationa.     Ss.  net. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Very  Fully  Illustrated.    IBs.  net 
A     MANUAL     OF 

PETROL  MOTORS  AND  MOTOR-CARS. 

Comprising  the  Designing,  Construction,  and  Working  of  Petrol  Motors. 
By    P.    STRICKLAND. 

GsmiRAL  Contents.— Part  I. :  Engines.— Htetorical.— Power  Eequired.— Geueral 
Arrangement  of  Engines.- Ignition.— Carburettors.- Cylinders,  Pistons,  Valves,  Ac- 
Crank  Shafts,  Crank  Chambers,  Cams,  Bnnnera,  Guides,  drc— Pumps.  — Fly  wheels.— 
Pipe  Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine  Control,  BaUnciDg.- Motor  Cycle  Engines.— 
Marine  Motors.- Two-Cycle  Motors.— Pnraffln  Carburettors.— Oas  Producers  Part 
n. :  Cars.— General  Arrangements  —Clutches.— Transmission.- Differential  Gears.- 
Unirersal  Joints,— Axles.  —  Springs.  —  Radius  Eods.  —  Brakes.  —  Wheels.  —  Frames.  — 
Steering  Gear.  —  Radiator.  —  Steps,  Mudguards,  Bonnets,  Ac.  —  Lubrication.  —  Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factorsof  Safe^.— Calculations  of  Stresses.— Special  Change  Speed 
Gesrs.—Special  Cars.— Commercial  vehicles.— Racing  Cars.— Index. 

''Tborooffhly  practical  and  scientiflo.  .  .  .  We  have  pleasure  in  reoommendlnR  it  to  all." 
—Meokanieal  Engineer. 


In  Medium  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     Fnlly  Illustrated.     15s.  net. 

OIL    MOTORS. 

Their  Development,  Construction,  and  Management, 

By    G.    LIECKFELD.     (Authorised   English   Edition). 

Contents.- Liquid  Fuels  for  Power  Production.— Development  of  the  Petrol  and 
ParafDn  Motors.— working  of  the  Later  Paraffin  and  Petrol  Engines.- Ignition  Devices. 
—Examples  of  Stationary  Petrol,  Alcohol,  ParafQn,  and  Crude  OilBngines.— Automobiles. 
—Ship,  Boat,  and  Air-ship  Engines.— Vehicles,  i&c.,  Driven  bv  Internal  Combustion 
Engines. — ^Brecticm  and  Attendance  of  Engines  Driven  with  Liquid  Fuel. — Correcting 
Inigularities  in  Jiunnlng. 

In  Crown  8to.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  106  Illustrations.     Ss.  net. 

MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

FOR    BEOIN^N^ERS. 

By  R.   8.   M'LAREN. 

Contents.— Materials.— Bolts  and  Nuts,  Studs,  Set  Sorew8.—Boiler8.— Steam  Raising 
Accessories.— Steam  Pipes  and  Valves.— The  Steam  Engine.— Power  Transmission.- 
Condensing  Plant.— The  Steam  Turbine.— Electricity.— Hydraulic  Machinery.— Gas  and 
Oil  Bi^nes.— Strength  of  Beams,  and  Useful  Information.— Index. 

"The  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  apprentioe.'' 
— SteanUhip. 
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ANDREW  JAMIESON,  M.INST.C.E.,  M.I.E.E,  F.ILS.E.. 

F^rmurfy  Prsfut^r  0/ SUcirictU  EH^iiutrmg,  Tkt  Glas,  mmd  W,  ofSc^i,  T^ck.  C0U. 


PB0FE880B  JAMIEBON'S  ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOKS 

In  Large  Ctvwn  %vo,     F^y  HiurtraUdm 

STEAM  AND  STEAM-ENGINES,  INCLUDING  TURBINES 

AND  BOILERS.    For  the  Use  of  Engineera  and  for  Stadents  preparing 
for  Examinadona.    With  800  pp.,  over  400  lUustratioas,  11  Plates,  many 
B.  of  E.,  C.  and  G.,  Questions  and  Answers,  and  all  Inst  C.E.  Exams, 
on  Theory  of  Heat  Engines.    Sixteenth  Edition,  Revised.    los.  6d. 
"Tbe  Bbst  Book  yet  publithed  for  tbe  use  of  Studants."— vff ivAmtt. 

APPUED  MECHANICS  &  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Including  All  the  Inst.  C.E,  Exams,  in  (i)  Applied  Mechanics; 
(2)  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Materials;  (3a)  Theory  of  Structures; 
(ii)  Theory  of  Machines ;  Hydraulics.  Also  B.  of  E  ;  C.  and  G.  Questions. 
VoL  I. — Comprising  568  pages,  300  Illustrations,  and  Questions: 
Part  I.,  The  Principle  of  Work  and  its  Applications;  Part  II.:  Friction, 
Lubrication  of  Bearmgs,  &c. ;  Different  kinds  of  Gearing  and  their  Appli- 
cations to  Workshop  Tools,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  8s.  6d. 
"  Fully  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  Author."— /'mc/.  Enginetr. 

VoL  II. — Comprising  Parts  III.  to  VI.,  with  over  800 pages,  371  Illus- 
trations ;  Motion  and  Energ]^,  Theory  of  Structures  or  Graphic  Statics ; 
Stren^  and  Elasticity  of  Materials  ;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic 
Machmery.    Fifth  Edition.    12s.  6d. 

*'W«LL  AND  LUCTOLY  waiTTaN."— 7!*#  Snghter. 

%*  Back  of  the  ahcvt  volumes  it  cempUU  m  itulf,  tmd  sold  separmieiy. 


PB0FE8S0B  JAMIESON'S  INTBODOCTOBT  MANUALS 

Crown  ^vo,     fVith  Illustrations  and  Examination  Papers. 

STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   (Elementary 

Manual  of).     For  First- Year  Students,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Author's  larger  Work.    Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  bvbry  engineering  9Lppnaiicb.'^^PraeHeal  Eugimeer. 

MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTBICITT  (Practieal  Elementary 

Manual  of).    For  First- Year  Students.    With  Stud  Inst.  C.  E.  and  B.  of  E. 
Exam.  Questions.     Seventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    3/6. 
'*  A  THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY  Text-book.    PRACTICAL  and  dear.*'— Va/afrv. 

APPLIED    MECHANICS    (Elementary   Manual   oa 

For  First- Year  Students.     With  B.  of  £.,  C.  and  G. ;  and  Stud.  Inst.  C.E. 
Questions.    Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    3/6. 
*'  Che  woiic  has  vbry  high  qualitibs,  which  amy  be  condensed  into  the  one  wotd 
•  clrar/  "^Science  and  Art. 


i  POCKET-BOOK  of  ELECTRICAL  RULES  and  TABLES. 

For  the  Use  of  Electricians  and  Engineers.  By  John  Monro,  C.E., 
and  Prof.  Jamieson.  Pocket  Sise.  Leather,  8s.*  6d.  Ninbtbbntu 
Edition.  [See  p.  47  General  Catalogue. 
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WORKS  BT  W.  J.  liCQUORN  RAHKOIE,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

ThopouflTlily  Revlaed  by  IXT.  J.  MIULAR,  C.B. 


A  MANUAL  OF  APPUED  MECHANICS :  Comprising  the 
Prinoiples  of  Statioi  and  CinematioB,  and  Theory  of  Strnctarefl, 
Meohwdsm,  and  Maohinet.  With  Nnmeroni  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 
Cloth.    Sbybmtbbnth  Edition.    12b.  6d. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING:  Comprising  Engin- 

earing  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Foundations,  Masonry,  OBurpentry,  Metal 
Work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  BLarbonrs,  &o. 
With  Nomeroas  Tables  and  Blnstrations.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth. 
Twbnty-Thibd  Edition.     I6s. 


A  MANUAL  OF  MACHINEBT  AND  MILLWOBK:  Com- 
prising the  Geometry,  Motions,  Work,  Strength,  Constmotion,  and 
Objects  of  Machines,  &o.  With  nearly  900  Blnstrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth.    Seventh  Edition.    12s.  6d. 


A    MANUAL     OF    THE    STEAM-ENGINE   AND   OTHER 

PRIME  MOVERS.  With  a  Section  on  Gas,  Oil,  and  AiB 
Engines,  by  Bbtan  Donkin,  M.Inst. C.E.  With  Folding  Plates 
and  Nomeroas  Illastrationfl.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.  Seventeenth 
Edition.     12s.  dd. 

USEFUL  RULES  AND  TABLES :  For  Architects,  Builders, 
Engineers,  Founders,  Mechanics,  Shipbuilders,  Surveyors,  &c.  With 
Appendix  for  the  use  of  Eleotrioal  Enoinbbbs.  By  Professor 
Jamibson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.    Seventh  Edition.    lOs.  6d. 


A  MECHANICAL  TEXT -BOOK:  A  Practical  and  Simple 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Meohanios.  By  Professor  Rankine 
and  E.  F.  Bambeb,  C.E.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth.    FifTH  Edition.    9s. 

*•*  Tht  **  MsoHANiOAL  Tbzt-Bo(S  "  tMw  dmigmd  fry  Profsssor  ftAimn  m$  an  larso- 
DUonoH  to  th§  mbovt  Beriu  of  MtmumU. 


nSCELLANEOUS  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.    Fart  I.  Tempera- 

ture.  Elasticity,  and  Expansion  of  Vapours,  Liquids,  and  Solids. 
Part  II.  Energy  and  its  Transformations.  Part  III.  Wave-Forms, 
Propulsion  of  Vessels,  ftc  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Tait,  M.A. 
WUh  fine  Portrait  on  Steel,  Plates,  and  Diagrams.  Royal  8vo. 
Cloth.    31s.  6d. 

"  No  mon  endurinc  Memorial  of  Profenoc  Rankme  cooU  be  deviled  duni  the  paUice- 
don  of  theM  pepert  in  an  ■cccmiMe  form.  .  .  .  The  Collection  u  most  vahiaUe  on 
aooonnt  of  the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  his  anahrris." 

LONDON:  CHABLE8  GRIFFIN  «  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  &TREET.  8TRAII0. 
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36  QHARLBS  ORIFFIN  db  00,' 8  PUBL10AT10N8, 

Third  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarggd,     IVitk  6o  Plates  and 
Numerous  Illustrations,     Handsome  Cloth,     ^^s, 

HYDRAULIC   POWER 

▲ND 

HYDRAULIC   MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY    ROBINSON,    M.   Inst.   C.E.,   F.G.S., 

PBLLOW  or  kino's  COLLBGB,    LONDON  ;   ntOW.    BHBSITUS  OP  avn.  BNGINBBRINC, 

kino's  collbgb,  btc.,  rc 

CoMTKNTS  — Ditcharee  through  Orifices. — Flow  of  Water  through  Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses  and  Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams  — HydrtiuUc  Engines. — Pumping  Engines. — Capstans. 
—  Traversers.  —Jacks.  —  Weighing  Machines.  —  Riveters  and  Shop  Tools.  —  Punching. 
Shearing,  and  Flangine  Machines.— Cranes.— Coal  Discharging  Machines.  — Drills  and 
Cutters. — Pile  Drivers,  Excavators,  &c. — Hydraulic  Machinery  applied  to  Bridees^  Dodc 
Gates,  Wheels  and  Turbines. — Shields.  —  Vanous  Systems  ana  Power  Installations  — 
Meters,  &c.— Indkx. 

"The  standard  work  on  the  application  ot  water  power."— C««fwr«  MagmMtne, 


Second  JBditiont  Qrtaily  Enlarged,     With  FrorUi»piecej  teveral 
FlaUe,  and  over  250  laustratione.    21s.  neL 

THE  PRIIICIPLES  iHD  COHSTRDCTIOH  OF 

PUMPING  MACHINERY 

(STEAM  AND  WATER  PRESSURE). 

With  Praotioal  lUnstrationa  of  Bnoikbs  and  Pumps  applied  to  Miirar«| 

Town  Water  Supflt,  Drain aob  of  Lands,  &o.,  also  Boonomy 

and  Efficiency  Trials  of  Pamping  Machinery. 

By    henry    DAVEY, 

Membar  of  the  Instltntkm  of  CItU  Bogtaieers,  Member  of  the  InstHatkm  of 
Mechanioal  Bngineere,  7.Q.S..  Ae. 

OoNTCNTS  — Early  History  of  Pamping  En^es — Steam  Pumping  Engines— 
Pamps  and  Pamp  Valves — Q^neral  Principles  of  Non-Rotative  Pumping 
Engines— The  Cornish  Engine,  Simple  and  Oompound  -Types  of  Mining 
Engines — Pit  Work  -Shaft  Sinking — Hydraulic  Transmission  of  Power  in 
Mines — Electric  Transmission  of  Power— Valve  Gears  of  Pumping  Engines 
—  Water  Prewiure  Pumping  Engines  —  Water  Works  En^nes  —  Pumping 
Engine  Economy  and  Trials  of  Pumping  Machinery— Centrifugal  and  other 
Low-Lift  Pumps— Hydraulic  Rams  Pumping  Mains,  kc-  Indbx. 

^By  the  'one  BngUsh  H^igineer  who  prob<ibly  knows  more  about  Pamping  Haohlnery 
Ihtin  airr  othbs.'  ...  A.  volomk  asooRoniG  tbb  sssults  or  u>vo  bxpsbuwcb  amd 
STUOT."— 77i*  hHiftuitr 

"  Unioubtedly  THB  sbst  ann  kost  PBacnoaL  tbbatisb  on  Pumping  Machinery  that  bab 
rsT  BBBN  PUBUSHBD." — Mining  JoumoL 

LONDON:  CHARLES  flRimN  «  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND- 
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NAVAL  AROHITEQTURE.  yi 

In  barge  8to.     HandBome  Cloth.     Profasely  Illastrated.      In  Two 
Volumes,  Each  Complete  in  itself,  and  Sold  Srparatblt. 

the:    dssion^ 

AND 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   SHIPS. 

By  JOHN   HARVARD  BILES,  M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor  of  Naval  Arohiteotnre  in  Glasgow  UnlTersity. 

Volmne  L-CALCULATIONS  AND  STRENGTH.  With  36  Folding 
Plates,  and  245  other  Illustrations.  Complete  in  itself,  with 
Index.    25s.  net. 

CONTBNTS.— Part  I.— Areas,  Volumes,  and  Centres  of  Graylty.    Pabt  IL— Ship 
Calculations.    Part  III.— Strength  of  Ships. 

Volume  II.  is  in  active  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  very  shortly. 


BY    PROFESSOR    BILBa 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MARINE  STEAM  TURRINL 

With  181  Uluatrationa.     Price  6b.  net 
See  page  28. 


Royat  890,  HmdaomM  Olotk,    With  numoroua  lltustmtlona  and  TablM.    26t. 

THE   STABILITY  OF   SHIPS. 

SIR  EDWARD  J.   REED,   K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,   M.P., 

KNMHT  or   THE    DfTBKIAL    OROBKS   OP   ST.  STAMILAUS    OT    KUSSIA ;    FSAMCIS    JOSVH    OV 

AUSTKIA;    MBOJIDIB   OP    TORKBY ;    AND    RISING    St7N    OP    JAPAN;    VIC*- 

ntBSIDBNT  OP  TUB  XNSTmmON  OP  NAVAL  AKCUITSCTS. 

"  Sir  Bdwakd  Rbbd's  '  Stability  op  Ships  '  is  invaluablb.  The  Naval  ABCHrracr 
will  ibid  brought  together  and  readv  to  his  hand,  a  mass  of  infonnation  which  he  would  other* 
wise  have  to  seek  in  an  almost  encUess  variety  of  publications,  and  some  of  which  he  would 
possibly  not  be  able  to  obtain  at  all  elsewhere.**— <8<amuA4^. 


In  Crown  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 

HYDROGRAPHIC    SURVEYING. 

Fop  the  Use  of  Begrinneps,  Amateups,  and  Popt  and 

Hapboup  Masteps. 

By  commander  S.   MESSUM,   R.N., 

Instructor  in  Nautical  Surveying,  B.N.  College,  Greenwich. 

COHTIHTS.— Sextant.— Protractor.  Station  Pointer.— Theodolite.— Projectlons.- 
Symbols  and  Abbreviations.- Plotting  and  Triangulatlon  of  a  Small  Plan.— Mast-head 
Angle  Survey.— Meridian  Distances.- ApraRDix.— Indix. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  d  CO..  UNITED^  EXETER  STREET.  STRANa 
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OHABLKS  QRlFFIir  S  00J8  FUBU0AT10SI8. 

WOBKS     BY     THOMAS    WAIiTON, 

NAVAL    AROHITSOT. 


Fourth  Edition.     Ulastiated  with  Plates,  Numerous  Diagimms,  and 
Figures  in  the  Text     iSs.  net. 

STEEL    SHIPS! 

THEIB    CONSTBUCTION    AND    MAUTTBNANOB. 

A  Manuai  for  SMpbuildera,  Ship  Superintendents,  Studenta, 
and  Marine  Engineers. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,   Naval  Architect, 

AUTHOK   OP    "know   YOUR   OWN    SHIP." 

OOMTXNTB.— I.  Mannfaotare  of  Oast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and  Steal— Com- 
position of  Iron  and  Steel,  (Quality,  Strengtn,  Tests,  ko.  IL  Glaasification  of 
Steel  Ships.  IIL  Considerations  in  making  choice  of  Type  of  Vessel — Framing 
of  Ships.  IV.  Strains  experienced  by  ShijM.— Methods  of  Computing  and 
Comparing  Strengths  of  Ships.  V.  Construction  of  Ships. — Alternative  Modes 
of  Construction. — Types  of  Vessels. — Turret,  Self  Trimming,  and  Trunk 
Steamers,  Ac. — Rivets  and  Rivetting,  Workmanship.  VL  Pumping  Arrange- 
B.     vn.  ^'  •  "^  *  '^ -^  ..      - 


ments.     Vll.   Maintenance. — Provention  of   Deterioration  in  the  Hulls  of 
Ships.— Cement,  Paint.  ^— Index. 

''  So  thoroagh  and  well  written  is  every  chapter  in  the  book  that  it  is  difflonlt  to  seleet 
anv  of  them  as  being  worthy  of  exceptional  praise.  Altogether,  the  work  ii  exoellent,  and 
will  prove  of  great  valne  to  those  for  whom  It  is  intended?*— 77^  Enginttr. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     Very  fully  lUustrated.    7s.  6d.  net. 

PRESENT-DAY  SHIPBUILDING. 

For  Siiipyard  Students,  S/iips*  Officers,  and  Engineers, 
By  THOS.  WALTON. 
GsNERAL  Contents.— Classifioation.— Materials  used  in  Shipbuilding. — 
Alternative  Modes  of  Construction. — Details  of  Construction. — Frammg, 
Plating,  Rivetting,  Stem  Frames,  Twin-Screw  Arrangements,  Water 
Ballast  Arrangements,  Loading  and  Dischargring  Gtear,  &o. — Types  of 
Vessels,  including  Atlsmtio  Liners,  Cargo  Steamers,  Oil  carrying  Steamers, 
Turret  and  other  Self  Trimming  Steamers,  &c.— Index. 

*' Simple    language     .     .     .     clear    and    easily  followed    illustrations."— Z*»»m» 
Sngineering  SupplarnerU, 
'*  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  ships."— 5toa«nMtp. 


Ninth  Edition.    lUustraied,     Handsome  Cloth,  CroumSvo,    78, 6d. 

The  Chapters  on  Tonnage  and  Freeboapd  have  been  bpoug ht  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  embody  the  latest  (1906)  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  on 
these  suhJeets. 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architbct. 
Specially  arranged  to  suit  tiie  requirements  of  Sfiips'  Officers,  Sfiipou/ners, 
Superintendents,  Drauqiitamen,  Engineers,  and  Otfiers, 
OONTSNTS.  —  Displacement  and  Deadweight.  —  Moments.  —  Buoyancy.  —  Strain.  — 
Structure. — Stability.  —  Kolling.  —  Ballasting. — Loading.— Shifting  Cargoes.— Effect  of 
Admission  of  Water  into  Ship.— Trim  Tonnage.— Freeboard  (Load-lineX— Calonlatioos. — 
Set  of  Calculations  from  Actual  Drawings.— Iitdex. 

"  The  work  is  of  the  hlRhest  value,  and  all  who  tro  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  should  make  theiB- 
selves  acquainted  with  it?' -Shipping  World  (on  the  new  edition). 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIPPIN»S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Editid    bt    BDW.     BLACKMORB, 

IfMter  MAriner,  tint  Class  Trinitj  House  Cartlfloate,  Assoc  Inst.  M.A. ; 

Ajn>  WRISnN,  MAHTLT,  hj  SAIL0B8  fOT  8AILOB8. 


••XHIB  ADMI&ABLl  SMKOB.'^—FatirpUtV,  "A  TIRT  UBITUL  8IBnB.''~ir«(ttri. 

"ByniT  Ship  should  have  the  wholi  SBRin  as  a  Kvb&inoi  Ub&art.    Hahb- 
aeiOLT  Bonm),  oliablt  pedctd  and  illxt8T&atu>."— LiwyiMof  Joum.  of  (kummeru. 


The  British  Mereantile  Marine:  An  Historical  Sketoh  of  iti  Rue 

and  Derelopment.    By  the  Bditoe,  Gaft.  Blaokvors.    8s.  6d. 

"Captain  BlackmoressPuniDiD  BOOK  .  .  .  contains  paragraphs  on  sTerj  point 
of  interest  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  The  24S  pages  of  this  book  are  thb  most  TALU- 
ABLB  to  the  sea  captain  that  have  XVXB  been  oompilii)."— JftfreAont  Serviot  Rsvimo, 

Elementary  Seamanship.     By  D.  Wilson-Ba&kkk,  Master  Mariner, 
f.E.&E.,  F.E.G.&    with  nunerons  Plates,  two  In  Colours,  and  Vrootlsptooe. 
ItPTH  BDmOH,  Thoroughly  BcTlsed.    With  additional  Dlustrations.    6s. 
•*11kls  ADMIBABLB  1CAMUAL,  by  CAPT.  WiLSOH  Babkbr,  of  the  'Worcester,'  seems 

to  OS  PBBFIQTLT  DIBIONBD."— ^OtfMVtMn. 


Know  Your  Own  Shin :  a  Simple  Explanation  of  the  SUbihty,  Con- 
struction, Tonnage,  and  freeboard  of  Ships.    By  Thob.  Waioom,  Naval  Architect. 
Kdith  BDinoH.   7s.  ed. 
"  Mb.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  vbbt  usbful."— T*«  Engineer, 


Naylgation :  Theoretioal  and  PraetieaL     By  D.  Wilsok-Barub 

and  WILLIAM  ALLINOHAM.  Sboobd  Bditioh,  BcTlsed.   8s.  ad. 
"Pbioibblt  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certlflcates  of  competency. 
Candidates  will  And  It  ihyalitablb.  "—DundM  AdveirtiMT, 


Marine   Meteorology:    For    Officers   of    the   Merchant  Navy.       Bv 
William  ALLnveHAMrrii^t  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  I>epartmeni 
With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  and  factimUe  reproduction  of  log  page.    7s.  Od. 
"Quite  the  bbst  publioacxoh  on  this  subject."— iSfc^ipini^  QiuttU, 

Latitude  and  Longitude :  How  to  find  them.    By  W.  J.  Millar, 

C.B.    SsooND  Edition,  Bevlsed.    2t. 

"  Cannot  but  prore  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— Jforins  BnginMr, 

Practical  Mechanics:  Applied  to  the  reqairements  of  the  Sailor. 
By  THO6.  Maokbbzib,  Master  Mariner,  F.ILA.S.  Third  Bditioh,  Berlsed.  8s.  6d. 
«<  Wbll  wobth  the  money  .    .    .  bxobidinolt  BMLPwmt." —Shipping  World. 

Trigonometry :  For  the  Yoong  Sailor,  &c    By  Rich.  G.  Buck,  of  the 
Thames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.8.  "  Worcester."    Thibd  BDinoH,  Berlsed . 
Price  8s.  ed. 
"This  BMIHBHTLT  PBAOTIOAL  and  reliable  rolmnt." ^Sehoolmatter. 

Practical  Algebra.     By  Rioh.  G.  Buck.     Gompanion  Volmne  to  the 
abore,  fbr  SaUors  and  others.    Second  Edition,  Bevised.    Price  8s.  6d. 
'*  It  Is  JUST  THB  BOOK  for  the  young  sailor  mindful  of  progress."— Aoutioo^  Magazine. 


The  Legal  Duties  of  Shipmasters.    By  Bbnbdigt  Wm.  Oinsbubo, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit:  Barrister-at-Law.    Sboomd 

Bdition,  Thoroughly  Bevised  and  Enlarged.    Price  4s.  6d. 

"  INYALUABLB  to  masters.    .    .    .    We  can  fully  recommend  it '—iSk^liipin^  GoMtto. 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Help  for  Shipmasters.    Inolading  Pint 

Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johnson  Smith,  F.B.C.S.,  Principal  Medical  Officer,  ftsunen's 
Hospital,  Greenwich.   Thibd  Edition,  Thoroughly  Berised.   fls. 
'*  Sound,  judigioub,  bballt  BMLPWVL."~-The  Lancet. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «  CO..  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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40  CHARLB8  ORIFFIN  S  00/8  PUBLJ0ATI0N8. 

QRIFFiyS  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Introductory  Volume.     Price  S$.  6(L 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

Bt  EDWARD   BLA.CEMORE, 

MASTBK  MAKOfBlt;   ASSOCIATB  OP  THB  IKSnTUTION  OP  NAVAL  AMCHITSCTtt 

MBMBBR  OP  THB  INSTrrUnOM  OP  BNCINBBKS  AMD  SHIPBUILDBRS 

Uf  SCOTLAND  {  BDCTOR  OP  dUPPnTS  ''NAUTICAL  SBBXaS." 

Gbwbbal  Ck>imHTB.— Histobioal  :  From  Earlj  limes  to  1486— Prusross 
.      „  «    ^ •.    .       « ,.  .    ^_jffL^ 


ander  Henry  YIII.—To  Death  of  Mary— During  Elkabeth's  Reign— Up 
the  Beign  of  William  m.— The  18th  and  19th  Centariee— Institotion  ol 
BzaminationB  —  Bise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Deyelopment  of 
Free  Trade-Shipping  Legi^aSion,  1862  to  1875— **  Locksley  HaU^  Case- 
Shipmasters'  Societies— Loaidinff  of  Ship*— Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  18M— 
Statistics  of  Shippinfl^  Ths  Pkbsonnil  :  Shipowners— Offioeis—liarinen— 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  Education  :  A  Seaman's  Ednoati<m:  what  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  •  DisoiPLDn  ahd  Dutt— 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Matter 
demandmg  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

'*  Umusrore  sad  LmBUonra  .  .  .  may  be  reed  wns  fboir  sad  aNJOTMNar."- 
mmsoom  BmrmUL 

^  Emr  BBAiiCB  of  the  tabieot  is  dealt  with  In  a  way  whieh  shows  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  ropes*  familiarly.**— aeofwiMm. 

'»Thls  ADMiBASLB  book  .  .  .  nuou  with  osefol  Informatton— Should  be  la  tb« 
bands  of  eirery  Bailor.**— ITMlcm  Uorwtng  Nnm. 


Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Bevieed,     With  Additional 
lUuetraUone.     Price  6$, 


ELEMENTARY    SEAMANSHIP. 

n 
D.  WILSON-BABKBR,  Mism  Mabinxb;  F.B.S.B.»  F.B.G.S.,&o.,  ko. 

TOUVOIB  BEOTHIB  OV  THB  TEIHITT  HOUBB. 

With  Frontispieoe,  Numerous  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  Hlustrations 
in  the  Text. 

GiNiRAL  OovnNTB.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  HuU  Masts. 
^— Hopes,  Knots.  Slicing,  Ac  —  Gear.  Lead  and  Log,  Ac.  —  Bisging, 
Anchors— Sailmakmg— The  Sails,  fee.  —  Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail  — 
Signals  and  Signallinaf— Bule  of  the  Boad— Keeping  and  Beliering  Watch— 
pSnts  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Fhrasea— Index. 
\*  The  Tolome  oontains  the  vaw  anus  ov  thb  boad. 

-*  This  admbuvb  manual,  by  Oapt.  Whsos-Babxbb  of  the  *  Wuteestsc,'  seems  to  as 
pBBnoiLT  Dsnonn.  and  holds  iti  plaoe  exoeUently  In  *  Ounmi's  MAunoAL  SaaiBa'  .  .  . 
Althooffh  totMid^  for  those  who  axe  to  beoome  OlBoers  of  the  Merehant  Navy,  it  will  be 
foond  nsefol  by  au  lacHxsMXH.**— ^IMmmmmi. 

V  For  eomplete  Listof  Qaain's  Nauxmal  Sbsibs,  see  p.  at. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  d  CO.,  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Sboond  £dition,  Revised  and  Illustralsd,     Price  Se.  6d. 

NAViaATION: 

By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  P.R.S.E.,  Aa,  &a, 
WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

WaSt^aLAM  HOHOUB8,  HAYIGATIOH,  BOIDKn  AlTD  ART  DIPABTMBNT. 

Tniitb  VlumetouB  5Uu6tratfon0  an^  Bxamfnation  (ftueationd. 

GnrxRAL  Ck>iiTSNTB. — DefinitioiiB — ^Latitude  and  Longitode — Instnunenti 
of  NaTigation— Correotion  of  Oonnes— Plane  SaiHiiff— Trayene  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  SaiQiig  —  Meroator's  Chart- 
Mercator  Sailing — Onrrent  Sailins^-Poaition  by  Bearinga— Ghreat  Oiide  SaOiiig 
—The  Tides—Qaeetiona— Appendix:  GompasB  Error— NnmerooB  UBefol  Hinta 
Ac — Index. 

**  PiaasBLT  the  Und  of  work  rectoired  for  the  New  Oertiflcatet  of  oompetency  in  padet 
(rom  Seoond  Mate  to  eztnk  Master.    .    .    .    Candidates  will  And  It  imrALPAULa"— ^<t»ilw 

.  **▲  OAPRAL  unu  BOOK  .  .  .  ipeolaUy  adapted  to  the  Kew  Bxaminatlone.  Hie 
A.athon  exe  Oapt.  Wneov-BAKxaa  (Capteln-Saperlntendeat  of  the  Kaatlcel  College,  H.M.a 
*  Woroeeter/  who  hae  had  great  ezperienoe  In  the  highest  prohlems  of  Navigation),  sad 
Mb.  AunroaAic,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Solenoe  of  Navigation  and  Naatioal  Astronomy,** 
^aUppim;  World. 


Handsome  Oloth.    FuUy  IlUuiraUd.    Price  7s.  6d. 

MARINE    METEOROLOGY, 

FOR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MERCHANT  NAVT. 
By   WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

Joint  Author  of  "  Navigation,  Theoretical  and  PraottoaL" 

With  nmneroaa  PlaMt,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illnstrations,  and  a  faosimiia 
Reprodnotion  of  a  Page  from  an  actual  Meteorological  Log-Book. 

SUMMARY  OF  OONTENTS. 

UfVBODVOlOBT.— Instruments  Used  at  Sea  for  Meteorological  Purposes.— Meteoco- 
toffioal  loff-Books.- Atmospheric  Pressure.— Air  Temperatures.— 8ea  Temperatures.— 
winds.— wind  #oroe  Scales.- History  of  the  Law  of  Storms.— Hurricanes,  Seasons,  sad 
Storm  Tracks.— Solution  of  the  Cyclone  Problem.— Ocean  Currents.— Iceben;s.—Svii> 
ohronous  Charts.— Dew,  Mists.  Fbgs.  and  Hase.— Clouds.— Bain,  Snow,  and  HslL— 
lOnge,  Bainbows,  Coronas,  Halos,  sind  Meteors- Lightning,  Coiposants,  and  Auroras.^ 
QDBRI0H8.— APPmn>IZ.— INDUL 

**  Quite  the  bist  pabUostlon,  abd  oertsinly  the  most  iBcaaiSf nre,  on  this  satjeek  evit 
piesented  to  Naatioal  men,"— Sh^nHng  Oamtu. 

*,*  For  Complete  List  of  Obifvin's  Nautical  Skbibb,  see  p.  39. 
lONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  d  CO..  LIMirED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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4»         OBABLn  surnv  s  co.'»  pvauoATiom. 

G&iprnrs  nautical  series. 

Tkuld  Edition,  Rkvissd.     With  Nnmeroaa  UlnstratioDs.    Prioe  St.  6d. 

PRACTICAL    MECHANICS; 

A^ppliea  to  the  Bequirements  of  the  Sailor. 

By  THOS.  MACKENZIE,  Master  Mariner,  F.E.A.S. 

GunuLAL  CoHTBfTS.— Reiolation  and  Composition  of  Foroes—Work  dona 
by  BCaohines  and  Living  Agents — ^The  Mecbanioal  Powers:  The  Lever; 
Derrioks  as  Bent  Levers— The  Wheel  and  Axle:  Windlass;  Ship's  Capstan ; 
Crab  Winch— Tackles:  the  "Old  Man"— The  Inclined  Plane;  the  Screw— 
The  Centre  of  Oravi^  of  a  Ship  and  Caigo  —  Relative  Strength  of  Rope  : 
Steel  Wir^  Manilla^  Hemp,  Coir— Derricks  and  Shears— Calonlation  of  the 
CroM-breakinK  Stram  of  Fur  Spar — Centre  of  Effort  of  Sails — Hydrostatics : 
the  Diving-bell ;  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies ;  the  Ship's  Pmnp,  Ajc, 

'*  Well  wobth  the  money  .  .  .  will  be  found  xxonDnroLT  HKLPFULb*'— 
'ihipvlMff  World, 

No  Ships'  Ofviobbs'  bookgabb  will  henceforth  be  complete  without 
Captain  Maoksnsdi'b  *  Pkaotio al  BfBCHAjnoB. '  Notwithstanoing  my  many 
rears'  experience  at  sea,  it  has  told  me  how  tnueh  more  there  u  to  ao^uire,**-^ 
(Letter  to  the  Pablishers  from  a  Master  Mariner). 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

Of  the  Thunm  NaaUoal  Training  OoUege,  H.M.S.  *  Woroevter.* 

A  MANUAL  OF  TRIGONOMETRY: 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises.    Prioe  8s.  dd. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected. 
*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  spboiallt  prepared  with  a  view 
io  the  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,   in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

**Thii  BMrnifTLT  FSAoncAL  and  bxliabls  roLxmm.''—8ehooltnaster. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ALGEBRA. 

Designed  *o  meet  the  Requirements  of  Saiiore  and  others* 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

*«*  These  elementary  works  on  ALassKA  and  nuGovomntT  are  written  speoiaUy  for 
iDoae  who  will  have  little  opportunity  of  oonsolting  a  Teacher.  They  are  books  for  ^^sblv* 
ULP."  All  bnt  the  simplest  explaniations  have,  therefore,  been  avoided,  and  amswbbs  te 
the  fizeroises  are  driven.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  oaref nl  stndj.  become  master  of  their 
contents,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  mathematical  course,  if  desired.  It  Is 
b<^>ed  that  to  the  younger  Officers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  found  decidedly 
MTvioeable.  The  Examples  and  Bxercisee  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  aet  for 
tae  Cadets  of  the  '*  Worcester.** 

'^Olearly  arranged,  and  well  got  op.  ...  A  flrst-rate  Elementary  Algebra.**— 
Jfmutieai  Mugatint.  

Sboond  Edition,  Revised.    With  Diagrams.    Price  28. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE:  HowtoMthei. 

By    W.  J.   MILLAR,   C.K, 

LcCU  Seerttarf  to  the  In»L  of  Engimetn  and  Skipbutiden  in  Scotland, 
'*  CONOIBILT  and  olsablt  wbittkn   .    .    .    cannot  but  prove  an  acquidtioa 

to  those  studhring  Navigation.'' — Marine  Engineer, 
**  Toung  Seamen  will  find  it  handt  and  vskful,  simplb  and  cliar."-  The 

/engineer. 

%*For  complete  Ust  of  Qmrmi's  Naotioal  Saaas.  see  p.  ». 

LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ft  CO.,  LIMITED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S  WAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Sbconb  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended.     In  Crown  8vo.    Price  4s.  6d. 

THE  LEGAL  DUTIES  OF  SHIPMASTERS. 

By  benedict  WM.  GINSBURG,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Oahtab.), 

Of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Northern  Circuit;  Barrltter-at-Law. 
General  Contents.— The  Qnallfloation  for  the  PoeiUon  of  Shipmaster— The  Con- 
tract with  the  Shipowner— The  Master's  Dntj  In  reapeot  of  the  Crew :  Bngasement ; 
Apprentloei;  Discipline;  ProTisions,  Accommodation,  and  Medical  Comforts ;  niyment 
of  wagea  and  Dlsobarffe— The  Master's  I>atr  in  respect  of  the  Passengers— The  Master's 
Financial  Beaponslbilltles— The  Master's  Dntj  in  respect  of  the  Cargo— The  Master's 
Dntj  in  Case  of  Casualty— The  Master's  Duty  to  certain  Public  Authorities— The 
Master's  Dutj  in  relation  to  Pilots,  Signals,  Hags,  and  Lis^t  I>ues— The  Master's  Duty 
upon  Azrival  at  the  Port  of  Discharge— Appendices  relauVe  to  certain  Legal  Matters : 


Board  of  Trade  Certificates,  Dietanr  Scales,  Stowage  of  Grain  Cargoes,  Load  Line  Begula- 
tions,  Life-saving  Appliances,  Carriage  of  Cattle  at  Sea,  Ac.,  ^.—Copious  Index. 

*•  No  faitelUgent  Master  should  fS&U  to  add  this  to  his  Ust  of  necessary  books.    A  few  bnev 
ef  It  may  SAvn  a  lawtsb's  psb,  bisidbs  msuham  wobkt."— ^«efpoo<  Jatrndl  of  Oommeru. 


FIRST  AID   AT  SEA. 

TmBD  Edition,  Revised.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  Nomerons  Ulnatra- 

tions,  and  comprising  the  latest  Regulations  Respeoting  the  Carriage 

of  MedioU  Stores  on  Board  Ship.     Prioe  6s. 

A  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  HELP 

FOR  SHIPMASTERS  AND  OFFICERS 
IN  THE  MERCHANT  NAVY. 

By     WM.      JOHNSON     SMITH,    P.R.O.S., 

Principal  Medical  Ofllcer,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Oreanwioh. 

%*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  Merchant  Navy  is  requested  to  this  exceedingly 
aeefnl  and  valuable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  many  year* 
wmmoAL  mxrmanmc^  am<»gst  Seamen. 

"  SooMn,  junxoious,  bballt  HSLFrDL  **— T%e  Latuet. 


Ninth  Edition.    Bevised,  toith  Cfiaptera  on  Trim,  Buoyancy,  and  CalcuiUi- 
tion$.  NumerouB  lUiutraUons,  Handsome  Cloth,  Crown  8vo,  Price  7a,  6d, 

KNOW   YOUR    OWN    SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Arohitbct. 

Bpeoially  arranged  to  auit  the  requirements  of  Ships'  Officers,  Shipowners, 
Superintendents,  Draughtsmen,  Engineers,  and  Others. 

This  work  explains,  in  a  simple  manner,  such  important  subjects  as:— Displacement.— 
Deadweight  —Tonnage.— Freeboard.  —  Momenta. — Buoyaoey.— Strain.— Structure.— Stab- 
mty.— Boiling.— Ballasting.  — Loading.  — ShifUng  Cargoes.  — Admission  of  Water.— SaU 
Area.— Ac. 

**The  little  book  will  be  found  BXCSSDniOLT  hahdt  by  most  offlcers  and  offldals  oonneeted 
with  shipping.  ...  Mr.  Walton's  work  will  obtain  lastivo  suociss,  because  of  its  unique 
•tness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  wTitten."-^Mffp<N|r  Wortd. 


BY   THM    SAMM    AUTHOR 

STEEL  SHIPS:  Their  Construetion  and  Haintenanee. 

(See  page  38.) 
*»*  For  Complete  List  of  Gmftin's  Nautioal  Sbbub,  see  p.  89, 
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44  0HARLE8  QRIFFIN  <lr   00:8  PUBLICATIONS, 

Sixteenth    Edition,    Thoroughly   Revised,      Large   8vo,    Cloik, 

pp,   i-xxiv  +  712.       With  250   lUuatrations,   reduced  from 

Working  Drawings^  ami  8  Plates,    21«.  net, 

A    MANUAL    OF 

MARINE  ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
WORKING  OF  MARINE  MACHINBRT. 

By  A.E.  SBATON,  M^LCBm  M.LM6eh.B..  M.LN.A. 

General  Contents.  —  Pabt  I. — Principles  of  Marine  Propnlsioii. 
Pabt  II.  —  Principles  of  Steam  En^eenng.  Part  in. — Details  of 
Marine  Engines  :  I)esign  and  Calculations  for  Cylinders,  Pistons,  YaWes, 
Expansion  Valves,  &c.  Part  IV.— Propellers.  Part  V.— Boilers. 
Part  VI. — Miscellaneous. 

"The  Student,  Draugbtaman.  and  fiDfjueer  will  ftnd  ttm  work  the  host  talu«blic 
Bandbooe  of  ReforenoA  on  d^e  Marine  Rnffine  now  in  exiatenoe."— JfarfM  Enotnttr. 


Ninth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    Pooket-Size,  Leather.    Ss.  6d. 
A  POOKXTBOOK   OF 

MURINE  ENGINEERING  ROLES  AND  TABLES, 

FOR  THE   USE  OV 

Marine  Engineers,  Naval  Arehiteets,  Designers,  Draughtsmen. 
Superintendents  and  Otners. 

By  A.  K  BEATON,  M.LaE.,  M. I. Mech. R,  M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H.  M,  ROUNTHWAITB,  M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  information  is  both  up-to-date  and  reliable."— 
Bngineer. 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Tias    scREnir    propex^x^er 

And  other  Competing  Instruments  for  Marine  Propulsion. 
By   a.    E.    SEATON,   M.Inst.C.E..   M.LMech.E.,  M.LN.A. 


In  Pocket  Size.      With  368  Pages.      3s.   6d.   net. 

ENGLISH-SPANISH  and  SPANISH-ENGUSH. 

SEA    TERUKS    AM^I>    PiaXtASES. 

By  Fleet-Paymaster  GRAHAM-HEWLETT. 

"  M ostloomplete    .    .    .    nseftil    .    .    .    we  can  heuilly  recommend  if— iSteamMip. 


In  Grown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Many  Diagrams.    2b.  6d.  net. 

DEFINITIONS  IN  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY. 

By    p.    GROVES-SHOWELL, 

Head  of  the  Naviffation  Department,  L.0.0.  School,  Poplar. 
"Mr.  Groves-Showell  writes  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  with  admirable 
clearness.''— SWi>6i»iW«r. 

lANDON:  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  &  CO..  UMiTED,  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ENQINEICRINO  AND  ME0HANI08.  45 

Second  Editiok,  Revised,    In  Orown  9vo,  extra^  wUh  Diagrams 
and  Folding-Plate,     78.  6<L  net. 

THE     CALCULUS    FOR     ENGINEERS 

AND    PHYSICISTS, 

nrrEGBATioN  and  differentiation, 
With  Applieations  to  Teehnieal  Problems; 

AND 

oijAssifisd  befebencb  IiIst  of  integbals. 

Bt  prop.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.Mbch.E.,  Ac. 

"  IntereiUng  dlagnmi,  with  practical  UlnatratloiiB  of  actual  oocorrenoe,  an  to  be  found  hen 
In  aboDdanee.  Thb  tiet  oonpLntn  clabsivibd  ebibuvcb  tabu  will  prore  Tery  nsefU  In 
MTteff  the  time  of  thoee  who  want  an  integral  in  a  hniry."— 3%«  Xnginmr. 


In   4to,  Boards,      78.   6d, 

MEASUREMENT    CONVERSIONS 

(English    and    French) : 

48  GRAPHIC  TABLES  OB  DIAGRAMS,  ON  28  PLATES. 

showing  at  a  glance  the  Mutual  Conyxbsion  of  Mbabxtrbmsnts 
in  DiFFEBSNT  Units 

Of  Lengths,  Ajreas,  VolameB,  Weights,  Stresses,  Densities,  Quantities 

of  Work,  Horse  Powers,  Temperatures,  Ac. 

For  the  use  of  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Arehltects,  nnd  Oontraetors. 

Bt  PROF.  ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.LMbch.K,  &o. 

*^*  These  Tablks  form  the  most  unique  and  oomp  ehensive  oollection 
ever  placed  before  the  profession.  By  their  use  much  time  and  labour  will 
be  saved,  and  the  chances  of  error  in  oalcnlatioD  diminished. 


THIRD  Edition.     Pocket  Size,  Leather  Limp,  with  Gilt  Edges  and  Bounded  Comers, 
printed  on  Special    Thin  Paper,  with  IHustrationB,  pp.  i-xii  +  884.    Price  188.  net. 

(THE    NEW    "NYSTROM") 

THE    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

By  henry  HARRISON  SUPLEE,  B.Sc,  M.E. 

*<  We  feel  sure  it  will  be  of  great  ■ervioe  to  mechanical  engineen.'*—Bngxneering, 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Introduetion  to  the  Study  of  Foree  and  Motion* 

By  WALTER   R.   BROWNE,   M.A.,   M.Inst. C.E. 
With  £>iagram&     Crown  Svo.     Qoth,  48.  6d. 

"  Clear  in  ityle  aad  practical  in  method,  'Thb  Studbnt's  MKHAiacs'  is  cordially  to  b« 
recommended  firom  all  points  of  view. ''—A^MMmum, 


By  thb  Same  Author. 

FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papers  reprmted  hrom  the  finetnter.     In  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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46  0HARLB8  QHIFFIN  dt  00.*8  PUBLICATIONS, 

ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,     In  Large  8tv.     Handsome  Cloth,     Profusely 
Illustrated  tt/itk  Plates,  Diagrams,  and  figures.     24s,  net, 

CENTRAL  ELECTRICAL  STATIONS: 

Their  Desisrn,  Organisation,  and  Management. 

By  CHAS.  H.  WORDINGHAM,  A.K.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.Mech.E., 
Late  Memb.  of  Council  Inst.  E.  E.,  and  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  City  of  Manchester  : 

Electrical  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Admiralty. 
*'  One  of  the  most  valuabi^  contributions  to  Central  Station  literature  we  have  had 
for  s(Mne  time,"— EltcMcity. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Profusely  Illustrated.     12s.  6d.  net. 

ELECTRICITY    CONTROL. 

A  Treatise  on  Eleetrie  Swltehgeap  and  Systems  of  EleetHo  Transmission. 

By    LEONARD    ANDREWS, 
Associate  Membei  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Member  of  the  Institution  of 

Electrical  Engineers,  &c 
General  Prinaples  of  Switchgear  Design.— Constructional  Details. — Circuit  Breakers  or 
Arc  Interrupting  Devices.— Automatically  Operated  Circuit-  Breakers.— Alternating  Reverse 
Current  Devices. — Arrangement  of  'Bus  Bars,  and  Apparatus  for  Parallel  Running.— 
Genexal  Arrangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  High  Tension  Systems.  —  General 
Arrangement  of  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Low  Tension  Systems.— Examples  of  Complete 
Installations. — Long  Distance  Transmission  Schemes. 

"  Not  often  does  the  specialist  have  presented  to  him  so  satisfactory  a  book  as  this.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  it  without  hesitation  to  Central  Station  Engineers,  and,  in  lact,  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject." — Power, 


Large  8vo,  Cloth,  with  334  Pages  and  307  Ulostrations.     168.  net. 

ELECTRICITY    METERS, 

By  HENRY    G.   SOLOMON,   A.M.Inst.£.E. 

Contents.— Introductory. —Cknend  Prinoiples  of  Continuous -Current 
Meters. — ContiauouB-Current  Quantity  Meters.— Continuous-Ekier^  Motor 
Meters.— Different  Types. — Special  Purposes, «.«.,  Battery  Meters,  Switchboard 
Meters,  Tramcar  Meters. — General  Principles  of  Single-  and  Polyphase  Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase  Induction  Meters. —  Polyphase  Meters.— Tariff 
Systems. —Prepayment  Meters. — Tariff  and  Hour  Meters.— Some  Mechanical 
Features  in  Meter  Design.— Testing  Meters.— Indbx. 

'*  An  earnest  and  anoceBsful  attempt  to  deal  comprehensively  with  modurn  methods  of 
meMuring  oorrent  or  power  in  electrical  installations.**— JFM^ncerin^. 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustrated. 

By    HERMANN    BOHLK,     M.I.E.E., 

Prof,  of  Electrotechnics,  S.A.  College,  Cape  Town, 

And  Professor  DAVID  BOBERTSOK,  KSa,  A.LE.E.,  or  Bristol. 

Contents.— General  Priuciples.- MagnetlBing  and  No-Load  Currents.— Losses  in 

Transformers.— Iron  Losses.— Copper  Losses.  -Temperature  Klse.— Magnetic  Leaksge.— 

Leakage  Inductance.— Vector  Diamms  for  Transformers.— Systematic  Testing  of  Trans- 

formers.- Insulating  Materials.— Examples  of  Construction.- Design  of  Tranuormers. — 

Applications  of  Tranaformers.- Begnlaupg  and  Phase-Changing  Trapsformers.- Indnx. 
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ELECTRICAL  EXQINEERINO.  47 

In  Large  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Ulostrated.    58.  net. 

TELEGRAPHIC     SYST  EMS, 

AND    OTHER    NOTES. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Principlea  on  which  Telegraphic  Practice  ia  Based. 

By  ARTHUR   CROTCH, 
Of  the  Bnglneer-in-Chlef  8  Department,  O.P.O. 

C0HTBRT8.— Batteries,  Primary  and  Secondary.  —  Universal  Battery  Working.— 
Duplex  Telegraphy.— Duplex  and  Quadruplex  Tel^;raphy.— Automatic  Telegraphy.— 
Mnitiplex  Teiegraphv.— llie  Hughes  Type  Printing  Instrument.— The  Baudot  System.— 
The  Murray  Type  Printing  Telegraph.— Test  and  Battery  Boxes.— Circuit  Concentration, 
Ac — Repeaters. — Submarine  Telegraphy.  —  Wireless  Telegraphy.  — Indkx.  —  List  of 
Diagrams  of  Conheotions. 


In  Large  8vo.     Profosely  Illustrated.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

WIRELESS    TELEGRAPHY. 

By    GUSTAVE    EICHHORN,    Ph.D. 

Contents.— Oscillations.— Closed  and  Open  Oscillation  Systems.— Coupled 
Systems.— The  Coupling  Compensating  the  Aerial  Wire.— The  Receiver. — 
ClomparatiTe  Measurement  in  the  Sender.— Theoretical  Results  and  Calculations 
in  respect  of  Sender  and  Receiver.— Close-  and  Loose-Coupled  Sender  and 
Receiver.- Formube.— The  Ondameter.— Modem  Apparatus  and  Methods  of 
Working.— Conclusion.  —Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well  written  .  .  .  and  combines  with  a  good  deal  of  description  a  careful 
Investigation  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  phenomena"- Jfodire. 


NiNETKBNTH  EDITION.     Leather,  Pocket  Size,  with  810  pages.     Ss.  6d. 

A    POCKET-BOOK    OF 
ELECTRICAL  RULES   &  TABLES 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ELECTRICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Bt  JOHN  MUNRO,  C.E.,  &  Prof.  JAMIESON,  M.In8T.C.E.,  F.R.S.B. 

*' WoNDBxroiXT  PaarBCT.     .    .     .     Worthy  of  the  hii^Mst  oonnMndatioB  w«  can 
give  ^''—El4ctHcia0$. 


esnrFIN'8  ELBOTRIOAL  PBIOB-BOOK  :  For  Electrical,  Civil, 
Marine,  and  Borough  Engineers,  Local  Authorities,  Architects,  Railway 
Contractors,  &c.    Edited  by  H.  J.  Dowsing.    Second  Edition.    8s.6d. 


ELECTRIC   SMELTING  AND   REFINING.      By  Dr.   W.  Bobohebs 
and  W.  G.  McMillan.  [See  p.  67. 

ELECTRO    METALLURGT,   A   Treatise    on.     By    Waltxb   G. 
McMillan,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  and  W.  R,  Cooper.  [See  p.  67. 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE   IN  COLLIERIES.     By  D.  Bioins,  M.E., 
M.  Inst.  M.  E.  [See  p.  57. 

ELECTRICAL  SIGNALLING   IN   MINES.      Bv  Gkbald   J.    Hooo- 
wnnucL,  M.I.E.E.,  &c  [in  Active  Prepa/ratitm. 
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48  0HARLS8  ORIFFIN  A  00,'8  FUBLIOAT/0^6, 

In  Four  Volumes.    Crown  8uo.    Fully  Illustrated.    Sold  Separately. 
AN    ELEMENTARY 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  R.  WALLACE  STEWART,  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Just  Published.    Cloth.    With  142  Ulustrations. 

CoNTBirra.  —  Introductory.  —  Rectilinear  Propagation  of  Light  — 
Photometry.  —  Reflection  at  Plane  Surfaces,  —  Reflection  at  Spherical 
Surfaces. — Refraction. — Refraction  through  Lenses. — Dispersion. — Index. 


Other  Volumes  in  Preparation,  and  which  will  be  Published  Shortly, 
HEAT -SOUND -MATTER. 


Id  Large  8vo.     With  Bibliography,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and 
Seven  Plates.     12s.  6d. 

THE  MEAN  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

An  Essay  to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  Adjudged  in  1893 
in  the  University  of  Cambridgre. 

By  J.  H.  POYNTING,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  and  general  interest."— ^(Aetumm. 


In  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Illustrated  with  Diagrams. 

THE  FORCE   OF  THE  WIND. 

By  HERBERT  CHATLEY,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.), 

Profeetor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Tong  Shan  Engineering  College,  N.  China. 

Contents.  —  Practical  Importance  of  Wind  Pressure.  —  Impulsive 
Force  of  the  Wind. — Variations  in  Velocity. — Stream  Line  Theory. — 
Stress  in  Structures  due  to  Wind.  —  Windmills.  —  Train  and  Motor 
Resistance.  —  Effect  of  Wind  on  Water.  —  Scouring  Effect  of  Wind.— 
Index. 
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TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS.  49 

In  Five  Volames.     Large  Sto.     Sold  Separately. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

By    J.    H.    PGYNTIWa,    Sc.D.,    F.B.S., 

Professor  of  Physios,  Birmingham  University, 

And    Sir    J.    J.    THOMSON,    M.A.,    F.B.S., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


Introduotobt  Volume.     Foitbth  Edition,  Reviaed.     Fully  Illastrated. 

108.  6d. 

PROPERmcss  OF  mjLrrrrcsR. 

OoNTBiiTt.  —  Gravitation.  ~ The  Acceleration  of  Gravity.  ~ Elasticity.— Stresses  and 
Strains.— Torsion.— Bending  of  Bods.- Spiral  Springs.— Collision.- CompressibiUty  of 
Liquids. —Presiores  and  volnmes  of  Gases. ^Thermal  Effects  Accompanying  Strun. — 
Capillarity.— Sorf ace  Tension.— Laplace's  Theory  of  Capillarity.— Difrnsion  of  Liquid «  — 
DiffosiOQ  of  Gases.— VinooAlty  of  Liquids.— Ikdbx. 

**  We  regard  this  book  ss  quite  indispensable  not  merely  to  teachers  but  to  physloists  of  every 
grade  shore  the  lofrest."—  UnivertUy  CorrupotidenL 


Vohvum  n.     FouBTH  Edition.    Fally  Illastrated.    Price  8e.  6d. 

S  O  XJ  1^  ]>. 

OoiinMis.— The  Nature  of  Sound  aiid  its  chief  Characteristics.- The  /elodty  of  Sound 
tn  Air  and  other  Media.— Reflection  and  Bifraotlon  of  Sound.— Frequency  and  Pitch  of 
Notes. -Besonance  and  Forced  Oscillations.— Analysis  of  Vibrations.— The  Transverse 
Vibrations  of  Stretched  Strings  or  Wires  —Pipes  and  other  Air  Cavltiea.—BodB.— Plates. 
—Membranes.— VibrationB  maintained  by  Heat— Sensitive  Flames  and  Jets.— Musical 
Band.— The  Superposition  of  Waves.-  Ivdrx. 

**  The  work    .    .    .    may  be  recommended  to  anyone  desirous  of  possessing  an  bast 

DF-TO-OATB  SXAVDAKD  TbSATUB  OU  AcOQStlCS.*'- Z4l«ra<tirc 


Volume  HI.    Thibd  Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illastrated.     Price  16e. 

CoMTSMTB.  —Temperature.  —Expansion  of  Solids  —Liquids. —Gases. — Circulation 
and  Convection.— Quantity  of  Heat ;  Specific  Heat.— Conductivity.— Forms  of  Energy ; 
Conservation ;  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.— The  Kinetic  Theory— Change  of  State ; 
Liquid,  Vapour.— Critical  Points.  —  Solids  and  Liquids. —Atmospheric  Conditions.— 
Badiation.— Theory  of  Exchangee.— Eadiation  and  Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal  and  Adiabatic  Changes.— Thermodynamics  of  Changes  of  State,  and  Solu* 
tions.— Thermodynamics  of  Radiation.— Index. 

"  Well  up-to-date,  and  extremely  clear  and  exact  throughout.    ...    As  clear  as 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  such  a  text-book  "—Nature. 

Remaining  Volames  in  Preparation — 

LIGHT;  MAGNETISM  AND  ELEOTBICITY. 
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5©  CHARLES  OBJFFJI^  dc  CO.'S  FUBLWATiONS. 

CRirriM'S    LOCAL   COVERMMEMT   HAMPB00K8. 

WORKS  SUITABLS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  SN0INBBB8, 

ANALYSTS,  AND  0THBB8. 

8«e  al«o  DftTlet'  Hygiene,  p.  99,  and  MacLeod's  Caleulationi,  p.  110  Oeneral  Catalogue. 

Gas  Manufacture  (The  Chemistry  of).  A  Handbook  on  the  Pro- 
daotlon.  Porlflcation,  and  Tatting  of  ninminatlng  OaSjand  the  Anay  of  Bye-Pro- 
ducta.  By  W.  J.  A.  BUTTBRriBLD,  M.A.,  F.LC,  F.C.&  With  Ulostrations.  FoUBTH 
EDinoH,  Beviaed.    Vol.  I.,  7g.  6d.  net.    VoL  It,  in  preparation.  [See  page  77. 

Water  Supply :  A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  the  Selection  of  Sources  and  the 
Diftribation  of  Water.  By  Bbgihald  B.  BUddlbtoh,  M.Intt.C.E.,  M.InatMech.B., 
F.S.I.    With  Numeroos  Platea  and  Diagrams.   Crown  8vo.   St.  6d.  net.  [Seepage  77. 

Central  Electrical  Stations :  Their  Deeism,  Organisation,  and  Manage- 
ment. ByC.  H.WoiiDiHaHAif,A.K.C.,M.I.C.B.  SBOONDBDinoii.  24a.net.  [See p.  46. 

Electricity  Control.  By  Lkonabd  Andrews,  A.M.Inst.C.£.,  M.LE.K 
128.  6d.  net.  [See  page  46. 

Electricity  Meters.  By  Henrt  G.  Solomon,  A.M.Inst.K£.  168. 
net.  [See  page  46. 

Trades*  Waste  :  Its  Treatment  and  Utilisation,  with  Special  Keferenoe 
to  the  Frerention  of  Rivert'  Pollution.  By  W.  Natlor,  F.C.S.,  A.M.Inat.C.B. 
With  Nomeront  Platet,  Diagrams,  and  niattrationa.    21s.  net.  [See  page  76. 

Calcareous  Cements :  Their  Nature,  Preparation,  and  Uses.  With 
tome  Remarks  upon  Cement  Testing.  By  Oilbbrt  Ridgratb,  AssocInst.C.B.. 
and  Chas.  Spaokmah,  F.C.S.  Sbooitd  Edition.  With  ninstraUona,  Analytical 
Data,  and  Appendices  on  Costs,  Ac    16s.  net.  iSee  page  76. 

Road  Making  and  Maintenance :  A  Practical  Treatise  for  Endneers, 
Sunreyors,  and  others.  With  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Practice. 
By  Thomas  Airuur,  Astoo.M.Intt.C.E.,  &c,  Sboond  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged.   21s.  net  [See  page  79. 

The  Principles  of  Sewage  Treatment.  By  Prof.  Dunbar,  of  Ham- 
burg.   Translated  by  H.  T.  Calvert,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.    16b.  net.      [See  page  76. 

Light  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad.   By  Wiijjam  Henry  Oolk, 

M.In8t.C.E..  late  Deputy  Manager,  North- Western  Railway,  India.     Large  Svo, 
Handsome  Cloth,  Plates  and  illustrations.    16s.  [See  page  80. 

Practical  Sanitation :  A  Handbook  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  and  others 
intereated  in  Sanitation.  By  Gio.  Rbid.  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Offlcer,  Stalfordahire 
County  Council.  With  Appendix  (re- written)  on  Sanitary  Law,  by  Herbert  Manley, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Barrister-a^Law.  Thiktebnth  Edition,  Thorou^y  Revised. 
6s.  [See  page  78. 

Sanitary  Engineering:  A  Practical  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and 
Sewage  and  JKefuse  DiroosaL  By  F&angis  Wood,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.O.S.  Sboond 
Edition,  Revised.    Fully  Illustrated.    8s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  7& 

Dairy  Chemistry:  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Managers,  Chemists, 
and  Analysts.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond,  F.I.C..  Chemist  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy 
Company.  Sboond  Edition,  Revised.  With  Tablet,  Illustrations,  Ac  Handsome 
Cloth.  [See  page  78. 

Dairy  Analysis :  The  Laboratory  Book  of.  By  H.  Droop  Richmond, 
F.I.C.    FuUy  niustrated,  Cloth.    2s.  6d.  net.  [See  page  73. 

Milk:  Its  Production  and  Uses.  With  Chapters  on  Dairy  Faimins, 
The  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  on  the  Hygiene  and  Control  of  Supplies.  By  Edwabd  F. 
WiLLOUOHBT,  M.D.  (Lond.X  D.P.H.  (Lond.  and  Camb.),    Ot.  net.  [See  page  78. 

Flesh  Foods:  With  Methods  for  their  Chemical,  Miorosoopioal,  and 
Bacteriological  Examination.  A  Handbook  for  Medical  Men,  Inspectors,  Analysts, 
and  others.  B^  C.  Ainsworth  Mitghsll,  B.A.,  F.LC,  Mem.  Council  Soo.  of  PubUe 
Analysts.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  coloured  Plate.    10s.  8d.  (See  page  72. 

Foods:  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.  By  A.  Wtnter  Bltth, 
M.R.C.&,  F.C.8..  Public  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Devon,  and  M.  W  3LTTH, 
B.A.,  B.80.  With  Tablet,  Folding  Plate,  and  Frontispiece.  FUth  Edition, 
Thoroughly  Revised.    21s.  [See  page  71 
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Geological,  Prospecting,  lining,  and  Metallurgical  Publications 


Geology,  Stratisrpaphleal, . 
„  Practical  Aids,  . 
„        Open  Air  Studies, 

MininfiT  Geology, 

Prospecting  for  Minerals, 

Theodolite  Surveying,     . 
Ore  and  Stone  Mining, 

Elements  of  Mining, 

Coal  Mining, 

PraeUeal  Coal  Mining,    . 

Elementary     „ 

Elect.  Colliery  Practice, 
Mine  Survejring,    . 
Mine  Air,  Investigation  of. 
Elect.  Signalling  in  Mines, 
Mining  Law,   .... 
Blasting  and  Explosives,  . 
Testing  Explosives, 
Shaft  Sinking, 
Mine  Accounts, 
Mining  Eng.  Report  Book, 
Petroleum,      .... 

A  Handbook  on  Petroleum, 

Oil  Fuel,       .       ,      .       . 

Mineral  Oil  Testing, . 
Metallurgical  Analysis, 
Microscopic  Analysis,  Metals, 
Metallurgy  (General), . 
„         (Elementary), . 
„         Intro,  to  Practical, 

Getting  Gold, 

Gold  Seeking  in  S.  AfMca, 

Cyanide  Process, 

Cyanlding,    . 

Electric  Smelting, 

Electro-Metallurgy, 

Assaying,     . 

Metallurgical  Analysis,  Tables, 
Metallurgy  (Introduction  to). 

Gold,  Metallurgy  of. 

Lead  and  Silver,  Metallurgy 

Iron,  Metallurgy  of, 

Steel, 

Alloys,  Industrial  Appl., 

Metallic  Alloys  (Structure), 
Antimony,       .... 
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Demy  Svo,  Handsome  doth,  34^. 

StradgrapMcal  Geology  &  Palaeontoli^, 

OJV   THB   BASIS    OF  PHILLIPS. 
By  ROBERT   ETHERIDGE,   F.R.S, 

or  TUa  NATURAL  HOT.  DBFAKTMBirT,  BIUTISU  MUSBUM.  LATB  FAUBOirTOLOGISr  TO  TfiB 

GBOLOCICAL  SUEVBY  OP  CRBAT  BUTAIN.  PAST  PEmiDBUT  OP  THX 

GBOLOCICAI.  aoaSTY.  BTC. 

TRUtb  Aap,  Butneroud  JM>{€Bf  Anb  UbitVi^eii  plated. 

'*  No  toch  rompMidhw  of  soolofical  knowledge  has  ever  been  fanmi^  together  befaie.**— 
iVgsttmituUr  RevUm, 

"  If  Pbop.  SBBLBv't  Tohune  was  remarkable  far  its  originality  and  the  breadth  of  its  news. 
Mr.  STumxiDGB  fullj  justifies  die  assertion  made  in  his  prefiftce  that  his  book  differs  in  coa- 
itnictioo  and  detail  troin  any  known  manoal     .    .    .    Must  take  hick  kamk  amomg  woucs 

OP  EBPBUNCB.'*— ^MmMWW. 


AIDS    IN 

PRACTICAL    GEOLOGY! 

WITH  A   SECTION  ON  PALMONTOLOGY, 

By  professor  GRENVILLE  COLE,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S. 

Fifth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.     With  Frontispiece  and 
Illustrations.    Cloth,    xos.  6d. 

GSNSBAL    GONTSNTa— 
PART     L— Sampung  op  ths  Earth's  Crust, 

PART     II.—EXAMINATION   OP   MINERALS. 
PART  III.—EXAMINATION  OP  ROCKS. 
PART   IV.~EXAMINATION  OF  FOSSILS. 
"Dbsbrtxhg  op  THX  HIOHX8T  PKAXSS.    Here  indeed  are  'Aids'  ihnumbrablb  and 
ncTALUABLx.     AH  the  directions  are  givoi  with  the  utmost  dearaess  and  precision.''— 
Atktnmum. 

"That  the  work  deserves  iu  title,  that  it  is  fnU  of  'Aids/ and  in  the  highest  degree 
PRACTICAL,*  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  use  it"— iV«/wfv. 


OPEN-JUR    STUDIES    IN    OEOI^OO^S's 

An  Introduction  to  Qeolosy  Out-of-doors. 

By  PROFESSOR  GRENVILLE  COLE,   M.R.LA.,  F.G.S. 
For  details,  see  Griffin's  Introductory  Science  Series,  p.  85. 


Crcrvim  ^vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     2s,  6d, 
BESEABCHE6  ON  THE  PAST  AMD  PRESENT  HISTOBT 

OF 

THE     EARTH'S    ATMOSPHERE. 

inoiuding  the  latest  Dlsooveriee  and  their  Praotical  Applloatlone, 

By  dr.  THOMAS  LAMB  PHIPSON. 

Part  I. — ^The  Earth's  Atmosphere  in  Remote  Geolc^cal  Periods. 
Part  II. — The  Atmosphere  of  our  present  period.    Appendices ;  Index. 

"The  book  should  prove  of  interest  to  general  readers,  as  well  as  to  meteorologists  and 
other  students  of  science ." — Nature. 
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QRIFFiyS  "NEW  LAND^^  SERIES, 

Practical  ffemd-Booka  /or  the  Use  of  ProapeetorB,  Explorerg, 

Seitlera,  Colonists,  and  all  Interested  in  the  opening 

up  and  Development  of  New  Lands, 

Edited  by  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.G.8., 

Profettor  of  Geology  In  the  JRoyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  and  Bzamlner  in 

the  Univenity  of  London. 


In  Orovm  8vo.     HandMme  Cloth,    5a, 
With  Nwnerous  Mapa  Specially  Drawn  and  Executed  for  this  Work. 

NEW     LANDS: 

THSIB    BESOUItCES    AND     PBOSPECTIVB 
ADVANTAaES. 

By  HUGH  ROBERT  MILL,  D.Sa,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.R, 

'*A  want  admirahly  sopplied.    .    .    .    Has  the  adrantage  of  being  written  by  a  pro- 
fetaed  Geographer.**— ^MVropMeo/  Journal. 


With  many  EngraTings  and  Photographs.    Handsome  Oloth,  4s.  6d. 

I^OOD      SUPPLY. 

Bt   ROBERT    BRUOE, 

Agrionltoral  Saperintendent  to  the  Soyal  Dablin  Bodoty. 

With  Appendix  on  Preserved  Foods  by  C.  A.  Mitohbll,  B.A,  F.LO. 

"  The  work  la  one  which  will  appeal  to  those  intendina  to  become  farmen  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies,  and  who  desire  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  trae  principles  of 
fannhig  in  all  its  BtLAnOBXB,"— Journal  qf  ths  Royal  Coloniai  Intt 


Firm  Edition.      With  Illustrations,     Handsome  Oloth,  5s, 

PROSPECTING  FOR  MINERALS. 

A  Praotical  Handbook  for  Proapeotora,  Explorers,  Settlers,  and  all 
interested  in  the  Opening  up  and  Development  of  Mew  Landa, 

Bt  S.  HERBERT  COX,  Assoo.R.S.M.,  M.In8t.M.M.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 

Gbheral  CoNTiNTB.~Introdnotion  and  Hints  on  Geology— The  Determina- 
tion of  IdOnends :  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe,  ko.  —Rock-forming  Minerals  and  Non- 
Metallic  lidQnerals  of  Commercial  Valne :  Rock  Salt,  Boru^  Marbles,  litho- 
naphio  Stone,  Qnarts  and  Opal^  &c. ,  ko,  — Precioos  Stones  and  Gems— Stratified 
Deposits:  Goal  and  Ores— Mmeral  Veins  and  Lodes— Irregolar  Deposits- 
Dynamics  of  Lodes :  Faults,  &a— Alluvial  Deposits— Noble  Metals :  Gold, 
Platinnm,  Silver,  Ac.— Lead— Mercnry— Coppei^Tin— Zinc— Iron— Nickel, 
Ac— Snlumr,  Antimony,  Arsenic,  &ol— Commistible  Minerals— Petroleam— 
General  Hints  on  Prospecting— Glossary— Index. 

**  This  ADlORABLa  LUILl  WORK    .     .     .    Written  with  BUIUUflO  AOOUBAOr  in 

CLBAB  and  LuoiD  style.  ...  An  mpoBXAJra  ADDmoH  to  technical  literature  .  .   . 
—Minitng  JmtmaL 
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T^OI^EIS     BIT 

SIB  CLEMENT  LB  NEVE  FOSTEB,  D.Se.,  F.B.S. 

Sixth  Edition.    With  Frontispiece  and  716  Illustrations.    Price  34b. 

ORE  &;  STONE  MINING. 

By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sa,  F.R.S., 

LATB  novmaaom.  op  UDmic.  movAX.  collagb  or  scibncb. 

Revised,  and  brought  up-to-date 
By  BENNETT  H.  BROUGH,  F.G.S.,  A5SOcILS.M. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION.  Mode  of  Oeeurpenee  of  MUi6Falf.—Pi*ospeetlnj|.— Boring. 
—BpeaUnff  Ground.— Supportlnfr  Exeavatlons.— Exploitation.— flaula«e  or 
Transport.— HoistlnfiT  or  wlndinfr.—Dralnase.  — Ventilation.— Uffhtuiff.— 
Deseent  and  AseenU—Dressinfir— Principles  oflSmployment  of  Mining  Labour* 
—  Leffisiation  affeetinff  Mines  and  Quarries.  —  Condition  of  the  Miner.— 
4eeident8.  —Index 

*'  We  have  ■eldom  had  the  pleaiure  to  reriew  a  work  so  thorough  and  complete  a» 
the  present  one.    Both  In  manner  and  in  matter  it  is  far  superior  to  AVTTHnio  oh 

m  SPBOIAL  SUBJBOT  HITHRRTO  PUBUSHBD  IH  KSQLAmi>."—AtktniBUm. 

**  Not  only  is  this  work  the  acknowledged  text-book  on  metal  mining  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  bat  that  it  is  so  regarded  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  eridenoed 
tnr  the  fact  that  it  is  the  book  on  that  subject  recommended  to  the  students  in  most  of 
the  mining  schools  of  that  countrj."— TAe  Time*. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  nearly  300  Illnstratioas,  many  of 
them  being  full  page  reproductions  of  viewa  of  great  interest.  Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MINING  AND  QUARRYING. 

An  Introductory  Text-Book  for  Mining  Students. 
By  Sir  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sc.,  F.RS., 

Late  Professor  of  Mining  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Gbnbbal  Contents.  —  Introduction.  —  Occurrence  of  Minerals.  —  Pro- 
specting.—Boring.— Breaking  G-round.— Supporting  Excavations.— Exploita- 
tion.— Haulage  or  Transport — Hoisting  or  Wmding. —Drainage. — Ventilation. 
—Lighting. — Descent  and  Ascent — Dressing,  &c. — Index. 

**  A  remarkably  clear  surrey  of  the  wfaole  field  of  mining  operations."— -ffn^fMsr. 

"  Rarely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  reviewer  to  have  to  accord  such  unqualified  praise  as 
this  book  deserves.  .  .  .  The  profession  generally  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Sir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster  for  having  enriched  educational  literature  with  so  admirable  an 
elementary  Text-book."— Jfinitv  JoumaL 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  n^ 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  MINE  AIR: 

An  Account  by  Several  Authors  of  the  Nature,  Significance,  and  Practical 

Methods  of  Measurement  of  the  Impurities  met  with  in  the 

Air  of  Collieries  and  Metalliferous  Mines, 

EDITED  BY 

Sir  CLEMENT  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.Sa,  F.R.S., 
And  J.  S.  HALDANE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

We  know  of  nothing  essential  that  has  been  omitted.    The  book  is  liberally  supplied 
with  illustrations  of  apparatus."— Ctf/fi>r^  Guardian. 
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WORKS    ON    COAL»miNlNO, 

Fifth  Edition,  Reyised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Wllh  4  Plates  and 
690  lUostrations.    Price  248.  net. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  COAL-MINING: 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLUERY  MANAGERS  AMD  OTHERS 
ENQAQED  IN  COAL-HININQ. 

By    HERBERT    WILLIAM    HUGHES,    F.G.S., 

Amoo.  BofaI  8ebool  of  Mines,  Otneral  Manager  of  SandirsU  Puk  OouW* 
Gkniral  Contents. —Geolog^r.— Search  for  Goal— Breaking  Ground. — 
Sinking.— Preliminary   Operations.  —  Methods   of  Working. —Haulage. — 
Winding. —Pumping. —Ventilation.— Lighting. — Works  at  Surface.— Pre- 
paration of  Coal  for  Market— Index. 

**QDlteTHB  BBS*  BOOK  of  its  kind   .    .   .   as  FBAOfiCAL  in  ftlm  M  ft  book  can  be  •   .   •   The 
ttlosinUons  an  BXGBU.BBT.'*~^(A«Mn»m. 
'*  We  cordially  recommend  the  work."— OoIUary  QmHbUm, 
**  Will  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  mabd  abd  work  of  its  kind."  -Btirm^haM  DaOy  OemtU, 


FouBTH  Edition,  Thorbuffbly  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.    Re-set 
throughout.    Large  Crown  8to.    Handsooke  Qloth.    l2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  COAL-MINING 5 

4    MANUAL     FOR     HANAGBRB,     UNDBR-HANAaBBB* 
OOLLIERY    SNGIMBERB,    AND    OTHSBS. 

With  Worked-OHt  PrMem*  on  Hauingt^  Pwnping^  VrntUaUon^  dfC 

Bt  GEORGE  L.   KERR,   M.E.,   M.In8t.M.E. 

GoNTENTB.— The  Sources  and  Nature  of  Coal.— The  Search  for  Coal- 
Sinking. -Explosives.— Mechanical  Wedges.— Rock  Drills  and  Coal-cutting 


Machines.— Coal-cutting  by  Machinery. -transmission  of  Power. — Modes  of 
—    •  •  ^     "■•    •     •  ..  •     ^  u-Wii  -       -    •     -     •  --        ■ 

tilation.— Safety  Lamps.— Su 


Working;.- Timbering  Koadways.- \^inding  CasL — Haulage.— Pumping.— 
Ventilation.— Safety  Lamps.— Surf        * "    ** *  ~  ▼  -«- 


Surface  Arrangements,  Surveying,  Levelliog, 


"An  BSSBHTIAUT  PBA0TI04L  WOBK.  snd  Can  be  confidently  recommended.    No  department 
of  Ooal-Mlnlnf  has  been  OTerlooked.*— flwgiimre'  Q«aUu. 


SaooND  Edition,  Revised.    Li  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth« 
With  200  niustrations.     Ss.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  COAL-MINING 

FOR  THE  USX  OF  STUDENTS,  MINdlRS,  AND  OTHERS 
PBBPARINa  FOB  EXAMINATIONS. 

Bt  GEORGE  L.  KERR,  M.E.,  M.lN8T.\f.E. 


Contents.— Sources  and  Nature  of  Coal— Exploration  and  Borinjg  for 
CoaL— Breaking  Ground.- Explosives.  Blasting,  oc.— Sinkineand  Fitting 
of  Shafts.— Modes  of  Working.  —  Timbering  Roadways.— Winding  and 
Drawing.— HiiuUge.— Pumping  and  Drainage.— Ventilation.— Cleaning  and 
Sorting  CoaL— Surveying,  sc. 

**  An  abandaoce  oX  InfomMtloa  oooTeyed  In  a  popular  and  attraetiTe  form.  •  •  .  Will  be 
of  great  use  to  all  who  are  ra  any  iray  interested  In  ooal  mining.**— .Seo(ti«Jk  OHNe. 
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Thirteenth  Edition,  Revised.     With  Numerous  Diagrams. 
Qoth,  7S.  6d. 

A    TREATISE    ON    MINE-SURVEYING: 

For  the  ums  of  Managera  of  Mines  and  CoIIMbs^  Students 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Minee,  do. 

By    BENNETT   H.   B  ROUGH,   AssocR-S.M.,   F.G.S., 

Formerly  Instructor  of  Mine-Suryeying.  Royal  School  of  Bfinet. 

Contents.  —  General  Explanations.  —  Measurement  of  Distances.  —  Miners 
DiaL— Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. — Surveying  with  the  Magnetic  Needle 
in  the  Presence  of  Iron. — Surveying  with  the  Fixed  Needle. — The  Gorman  DiaL — 
The  Theodolite. — Traversing  Undeiground.— Surface  Surveys  with  the  Theodo- 
lite.—Plotting  the  Survey. — Calculation  of  Areas. — Levelling. — Connection  of  the 
Underground  and  Surface  Surveys. — Measuring  Distances  b)^  Telescope. — Settin^- 
out.— Mine-Survejrinc  Problems.  —  Mine  Plans. — ^Application  of  tne  Magnetic 
Needle'in  Mining.— Photographic  Surve5rs.— Appendices. — Index. 

"Its  CLBARNBSS  of  STYLB,  LUCIDITY  of  DBSCRIPTION,  and  FtnJfESS  of  DBTAII.  hare  kwg  ago  won 
for  it  a  place  vniqiM  in  the  Uteratore  of  this  branch  of  mialnf  engineering,  and  the  present  edbion  Adj 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  itsfnredecessors.  To  the  student,  and  to  Uie  mining  oigineer  afikc  ITS 
VALUB  is  inestimable.    The  illustrations  are  exodlent."—  rJk*  Mimnf  ytumal. 

In  Grown  Svo.    HandBome  Cloth.    Fully  Ulostrated.     68.  net. 
A    HAITDBOOK    ON 

THEODOLITE  SURYETIM6  AMD  LEYELLIN6. 

For  the  use  of  Students  in  Land  and  Mine  Surveying, 

By  Professor  JAMES  PARK,   F.G.S. 

Contents. — The  Scope  and  Object  of  Snrveving. — Land  Surveying.— 
The  Theodolite. — Chains  and  Steel  Bands.— Obstacles  to  Allignment. — 
Meridian  and  Bearings. — The  Theodolite  Traverse. — Co-ordinates  of  a 
Station. — Calculation  of  Omitted  or  Connecting  line  in  a  Traverse.^ 
Calculation  of  Areas. — Subdirision  of  Land. — Triangnlation. — Determina- 
tion of  Tme  Meridian,  Latitude  and  Time.— Levelling. — Kailway  Curves. 
—Mine  Surveying. — Surveying  Boreholes. — Index. 


Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo.   Handsome  Cloth.  Illustrated.   6s. 

MINING    GEOLOGY. 

A  TSXT-BOOK  FOR  MTNTNG  STUDENTS  AKD  MINERa 

By  prof.  JAMES  PARK,  F.G.S.,  M.In8t.M.M., 

Prof  eMor  of  Mining  and  Director  of  the  Otago  TTniyenity  School  of  Mines ;  lato  Director 

Thames  School  of  MlncB,  and  Geological  Soryeyor  and  Mining  Oeologut  to  the 

OoTemment  or  New  Zealand 

Obnbral  Cohtbhts.— Introduction.— ClaMiflcation  of  Mineral  Depoeita—Ore  Vdns, 
their  Filling.  Age,  and  Stmctnre.— The  Dynamics  of  Lodes  and  Beds.— Ore  Depoiiti 
Genetically  Considered— Ores  and  Minerals  Considered  Economically.— Mine  SsmpUng 
and  Ore  Valuation.— The  Examination  and  Valuation  of  Mines.— Index. 

'*  A  work  which  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  mining  engineer."— 
Mining  World.  
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WORKS  FOB  MINEBS  AND  STUDENTS. 


Third  Edition.    In  Grown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth,     With  30  New 
IUtkstr<Uion8, 

ELECTRICAL  PRACTICE   IN  COLLIERIES. 

Br  D.  BURNS,  M.B.,  M.In8T.M.E., 

Leotorer  od  Mining  and  Oeology  to  the  Glasgow  and  Weit  of  Scotland  Technical  OoUege. 

Units  of  Measurement,  Condnctors,  &c.— The  Theory  of  the  D^rnamc—The 
Dynamo,  Details  of  Gonstmction  and  Working. — Motors. — Idflrhting  Tnstalla- 
tions  in  Cdlieries.  —  Pumping  b^  Electricity.  —  Electrical  Haulage.  —  Coal 
Gutting. — Miscellaneona  AppucationB  of  Electricity  in  Mines.— Coal  Mines 
Begtdation  Act  (Electricity). — Index. 

"A  clear  and  concise  introdnction  to  electrical  practice  in  collieries."— ifinifi^ 
Journal  _  

In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.    8b.  6d.  net. 

MINING  LAW  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  CHARLES  J.  ALFORD,  F.G.S..  M.InBt.M.M. 

Contents.— The  Principles  of  Mining  Law.— The  Mining  Law  of  Great 
Britain.— British  India.— Ceylon.— Burma.— The  Malay  Peninsula.— British 
North  Borneo.- Egypt. — Cyprus. — The  Dominion  of  Canada.  —  British 
<}uiana.— The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti— Cape  of  Good  Hope.— 
NataL  —  Orange  River  Colon  v.  —  Transvaal  Colony.  —  Rhodesia.  —  The 
-Commonwealth  of  Australia. — Kew  Zealand,  &o. — Index. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  useful   ...   we  cordially  recommend  the  book."— ifin<n^  World, 


Fourth  Edition.    In  Large  Svo.     Price  lOs.  6d, 

MINE  ACCOUNTS  AND  MINING  BOOE-EEEPINe. 

For  Students,  Managers,  Secretaries,  and  others. 

With  Examples  taken  from  Aotual  Praotioe  of  Leading  Companiee, 

By  JAMES  GUNSON  LAWN,  A.R.aM.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 
Head  of  the  Mining  Department,  Camborne  School  of  Mines. 

Edited  by  Sib  C.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  D.So.,  F.R.S. 
^*It  seems  impossxblb  to  sagfrest  how  Mr.  Lawv*b  book  ooold  be  made  more  oovrLBn  or 
tDore  vALDABLi,  csTeftil,  snd  exnaasttre."— iteootrntoMtt*  MagaHne. 


Second  Edition.     In  Pocket  Size,  Strongly  Bound  in  Leather,  3s.  6d. 
Provided  with  Detachable  Blank  Pages  for  MS. 

THE    MINING   ENGINEERS'   REPORT   BOOK 

AND  DIRECTORS'  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  GUIDE  TO  MINING  REPORTS. 

By  EDWIN  B.  FIELD,  M.Inst.M.M. 

With  Notes  on  the  Valuation  of  Property^  and  Tabulating  Reports, 

Useful  Tables,  and  Examples  of  Calculations,  do, 

''An  APMnUBLT  oompUed  book  which  Mining  Engineers  and  Managers  will  And 

•UTKimLT  VBMWUL,"— Mining  Journal, 


In  Crown  Svo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Illnstrated.     lOs.  6d.  net. 
A  DICTIONART  OF 

SPiinSH  AID  SPiHISH-ilERICilli  MINIHG,  lETALLURGICAL 

AND  ALLIED  TERMS. 

To  ufMch  8omo  PortugueBo  and  Portuguese- Amertoan  (BraiUtan)  Terms  are  added. 

By   EDWARD   HALSE,    A.R.S.M., 

Mem.  Inst  Ming,  and  Metall.,  of  the  Eng.  Inst  of  Ming,  snd  MeUII.  Engrs.,  Ac,  Ac 
**  Will  be  foond  of  the  greatest  lervloe  to  the  mining  profession."— Jfining  JowmaL 
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voBgs  oy  snngiya,  szgLosivas,"^ 

In  Medium  8yo,  Handsome  Cloth.     With  18  Figures  in  the  Text, 
and  19  Folding  Plates.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

SHAFT-SINKING  IN  DIFFICULT  GASES. 

By    J.    RIEMER, 
Tbamslatsd  by  J.   W.   BBOUGH,  A.M.In8t.C.E. 

OONTXNTS.— Shaft  Sinking  by  Hand.—Shaft  Sinking  bj  Borinff.— The 
Freesing  Method.— The  Sinking  Drum  Process.  —  Bibuo^rapht.— -Ikdkx. 

'*The  tnnfllator  deserrei  the  thanks  of  the  minlog  oommaoity  for  placing  ttila 
▼tloahle  work  before  tiiem.  .  .  .  The  work  ii  one  which  erery  mining  engineer 
should  include  in  his  libnTj."— Mining  World, 


8>00ND  Edition,  Revised.     In  Large  8vo,  with  Numerous  Dlustrationa 
and  Folding  PUtes.      lOs.  6d. 

BLASTING :  AND  THE  USE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

By  030AR  OXJTTMANN,  M.Ikot.O.E.,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S. 

OoirriNTS.  —  Historioal  Sketch. — Blasting  Materials. — Qualities  and 
Handling  of  Explosives. — The  Choice  of  Blasting  Materials. — ^Preparation 
of  Blasts. — Cluunber  Mines.  ~Charp;ing  of  Boreholes. — Determination  of 
Charge. — Blasting  in  Boreholes. —Firing. — Results  of  Working. — Various 
Blastmg  Operations.— Indsx. 

"  Should  Drove  a  tftuU-fiucttm  to  MiiUBg  Engineers  and  all  engaged  In  practical  work.*^ 
— /fws  m$d  Coml  Tr^d*s  Rwum, 


In  Medium  8yo,  Cloth.     With  many  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Four  Full  Page  Plates  and  Four  Folding  Tables.    6s.  net 

NEW    METHODS    OF 

TESTING    EXPLOSIVES. 

By   0.    E.    BICHEL. 

Trakslatsd  and  Editsd  by  ALEX.  LARSBN,  M.Inst.CK 

CoimMTS.  —  Introductory.  —  HistorioaL  —  Testing   Stations.  —  Power 

Gaogsfl.  —  Produols  of  Combustion.  —  Rate  of  DetonatioiL  —  Length  aad 

Duration  of  Flame. — After- Flame  Ratio. — Transmission  of  Explosion. — 

Conclusions.  — Efficiency. 

**IU  pages  bristle  with  soggeetlons  and  actual  experimental  results  to  an  extent 
seldom  found  in  a  Tolume  of  flTC  times  its  sise.**— iArmt  and  BapUtivm, 


In  Crown  8va    HAudsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrated. 
A  MANUAL   ON 

ELECTRICAL    SIGNALLING    IN    MINES. 

By  GBRALD  J.  HOOQHWINKEL,  M.Inst.KE.,  M.LMnr.E. 

OOMTuns.— SMnoH  I.— Bleotric  Haulage  Signals— (a)  Aoousifcs  8ignals.-<^)  Optlcat 
Signals.— <0)  Aooostic  Optical  Signals.— Current  Supply*— Batteries.— Accumulators. — 
Main  Supply.— Design  and  Oonstniotion  of  Slgnallfng  Installations.— Maintensnoe  of 
SignalliuK  Installations.  Siotion  II.— Rlectrio ShaftSlgnals— (a) Aoooatic Signals.— (6> 
Electro-Mechanioal  Signals.— (o)  Optical  Acoustic  SIgiials.— Signals  for  Winding  Minerals. 


lOectro-Mechanioal  Signals.— (o)  Optical  Acoustic  Slg^ials.— Signals  for  Winding  Kin< 
—For  Winding  Men.— Signalling  from  the  Gage.  —  Bmergeucy  Signals.  — Be" 
Telegraphs.— Itine  Telephones.    SBonoN  IIL— Special  Applications  in  Mines. 
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Sboond  Edition,  Betieed  Throughout.    In  Medium  Svo.     WUh 
Numerous  Flates,  Map^^  and  lUuttrations,    21«.  net, 

CYANIDING  GOLD  &  SILVER  ORES. 

A   Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cyanide  Process ;    its  Application, 

Methods  of  Working,  Design  and  Construction  of 

Plant,  and  Costs. 

By    H.    FORBES    JULIAN, 

mnlna  Mid  MetoUdn^cal  Boglneer :  Spedallrt  in  Gold :  Lata  Teehnical  Adrlter  of  ttia 
I>eataohe  Gold  and  8Uber  Boheide  Aostolt,  Fmnkfort-on-MjUiM. 

And  EDGAR  SMART,  A.M.I.O.E., 

Oiri)  and  Metollnrgleal  Bnglnoer. 

"A  handsome  yolnme  of  400jpagea  which  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  all 
AModated  with  the  process."— Jfimn^  Journal, 

"The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  what  should  ptOTe  to  be 
A  standard  work."— Pa^tf**  Magatine. 

In  Large  Crown  Svo.     WUh  13  Platei  and  many  lUustratume  in  the  TeoU. 
Handsome  Cloth,     1$,  M,  net. 

THE  GTANIBE  PROCESS  OF  GOLD  EITRAGTIOM. 

A  Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Meta/iurgiata  and  Studenta  at 
Sohoola  of  Minea,  do. 

By    JAMES    PARK,   F.G.S.,  M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor  of  Hininff  and  Director  of  the  Otago  Unlyersity  School  of  Mines ;  late  Dtreotor 

Thames  School  of  Mines,  and  Geological  Surveyor  and  Mining  Geologist 

to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

FouBTB  Bnqlish  EDITION.    Thorooghly  Revised  and  Qreatly  Enlarged. 
With  additional  detaile  concerning  the  Siemens-HaUke  and  other 
reoent  prooeaeee. 
**  Deserves  to  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  bist  of  uaBiura  TBMAxmm."'-'MiniimgJ&imuiL 


Third  Edition,  Revised.     With  Plates  and  lUustrathns.    Cloth,  8a  9d. 

GETTING     GOLDS 

A   GOLD-MIMINO   HANDBOOK    FOR   PRACTICAL   MBN. 

By  J.    0.   P.   JOHNSON,   P.G.S.,   A.I.M.K, 

life  Member  Anstralaslan  Mine-Managers*  Assodafeion. 

GiNKRAL  CoNTKNTS.— Introductory :  Proepeoting  (Allnvial  and  General)— 

Lode  or  Reef  Prospecting — G^nesiologv  of  Gk>ld— Aanferona  Lodea — Drifts — 

Gold  Extraction— Liziviation— Calcination— Motor  Power  and  its  Transmiadoik 

Oompany   Formation  —  Mining   Appliances  and  Methods  —  Anstraladan 

Mining  R^in^lations. 

"PBAonoAL  from  beginning  to  end    .    .    .    deals  thorouffhly  with  the  Prospecting, 
Sinking,  Crushing,  and  Bztraction  of  gold."— BrO.  AxutrdUuian. 


In  Croum  8vo.     Illustrated,     Fcuiq/  Cloth  Boards,     4s.  6d. 

COLD  SEEKING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

A  Handbook  of  Hints  for  intending  Explorers,  Prospeetort. 

and  Settlers. 

By    THEO    KASSNER, 

Mine  Manager,  Author  of  the  Geological  SkeUh  Map  of  the  De  Kaap  Gold  Fields. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Agricultural  Proapeota  of  South  Afrloa, 

"  As  fascinating  as  anythlnft  ever  n^nned  by  JPles  Verne.'*— A/Hcow  Oommtrcs. 
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Large  Svo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  lUnstrations. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS  &  ASSAYING: 

A   THRBB   YBAR8*   COUR8B 
FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  MINES. 

By  W.  a.  MACLEOD,  B.A.,  B.Sa,  A.O.S.M.  (N.Z.), 

foniMrly  Aflitet-Direetor,  Thames  Sohoot  of  MlneB  (N.K.),  and  Laotarer  in  Ohemiafay,  UnlTanitjF 
•f  TuoumU :  IMreotor  of  QneeotUod  Oorerninent  JSchool  of  Mines,  OluuteTS  Toiren  : 

And  CHAS.  WALKER,  F.C.S., 
.  jDonstrator  In  Cbemletrj,  Sjdney  UniTen  ' 
and  MetaUais7,  Ohjutera  Towers  School  < 

Pakt  L  —Qualitative  Aoalysis  and  Preparation  and  Properties  of  Gases. 
Pabt  II.«QaaUtative  and  Qoantitative  Analysis.  Part  IIL — Assaying, 
Teohnical  Analysis  (Oas,  Water,  Faels,  Oils,  &c.). 

**Th«  pabUcatioo  of  this  yoloma  tands  to  prove  that  the  teaching  ol  metallorgical 
snalTilf  and  iMajing  in  Aattralia  reett  in  competent  hands.**— Mature. 


Fotmeriy  AMie(.-Demonstrator  In  CbemletiT,  Sjdney  UniTenlfcr :  Lectarer  in  Chemlatry 


In  Crown  Svo,  Beantifnlly  Illustrated  with  nearly  100 
Miorophotographs  of  Steel,  Ac.     7s.  6d.  net. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

By  FLORIS  OSMOND  &  J.  E.  STEAD,  F.R.a,  F.LC. 

CoNTBMTS. — Metallography  considered  as  a  method  of  Assay.  —  Micro- 
graphic  Analysis  of  Carbon  Steels. — Preparation  of  Specimens. — Polishing. 
— Clonstituents  of  Steel;  Ferrite;  Cementite;  Pearlite;  Sorbite;  Martensite; 
Hardenite ;  Troostite ;  Ansteoite. — Identification  of  Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination  of  Carbon  Steels. — Conclusions,  Theoretical  and  PraoticaL  — 
A.pparatus  employed.— Appendix. 

**  There  has  been  no  work  previously  published  in  English  calculated  to  be  so  useful  to 
the  student  in  metsUographic  research.**— Iron  and  Steel  TrtUUt'  Journal. 


In  Crown  Svo.     Handsome  cloth.     With  102  Illustrations.    Os.  net. 
A     HANDBOOK     ON 

BKsnriLi:.i:.ic     Ar^iLiOYS: 

Their  Stmeture  and  Constitution. 
By   gilbert   H.   GULLIVER,   B.Sc.,    P.RS.E. 

00NTINT6.— Methods  of  Investigation.— Solution  Theory,  and  tbe  Chemical  Equili- 
brium of  Mixed  Substances.— Binarv  Alloys  in  which  no  Definite  Chemical  Compounds 
are  Fonned.— Binarv  AUoys  which  Show  Evidence  of  the  Formation  of  Definite  Chemical 
Compounds.— Equilibrium  Conditions  in  Metallic  Mixtures.— The  Bronzes,  Brasses  and 
the  Steels.- Alloys  of  more  than  two  Metals.— Bibliography.-lNDEX. 


Thibd  Edition.     With  Folding  Plates  and  Many  lliustrationa      36a. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  EXTRACTING  METALS 

FROM  THEIR  ORES. 

By  J.  ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  M.Iiibt.O,E.,  F.CS.,  F.G.S.,  *o., 

And  H.  BAUERMAN,  V.P.G.S. 
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METALLURGICAL  WORKS,  6i 

Bboond  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Re-eet  Throughout  on  Larger  Page, 

With  ValuMe  Bibliography,  New  Maps,  lUuatraAions,  <fec    46«.  nei, 

IMF       WrO       YOX^UlKKEaB. 

A     TREA  TISE    ON 

i=>eiti^oxjEtj:m:. 

By    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

D.Sc,  F.K.S.E,  AssocInst.O.E.  F.LO. 

COHTEH!CS.— Sbotion  I. :  Historical  Account  of  the  Petroleum  Industry.— ^botion  II. : 
GeolMrical  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Ga8.~SB0Tl0ll  III.: 
The  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.-- Sbotion  IY.: 
The  Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas.— Section  V.:  The  Production  of  Petroleum, 
Natural  Gas,  and  Ozokerite.— Seotiom  VI.:  The  Keflning  of  Petroleum.— SsOTlON  VII.: 
The  Shale  Oil  and  Allied  Industries.- Skotion  VIII.  :  The  Transport,  Storage,  and  Dis- 
tribation  of  Petroleum.— Section  IX. :  The  Testing  of  Crude  Petroleum,  Petroleum  and 
Shale  Oil  Products,  Ozokerite,  and  Asphalt.— Section  X. :  The  Uses  of  Petroleum  and 
its  Products.— Skotion  XI. :  Statutory,  Municipal,  and  other  Aegulations  relating  to 
the  TesUng,  Storage,  Transpoit,  and  Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products.— Appendiobb. 
—BiBUOQRAPHY.— Index. 

**lt  Lb  indisputably  the  most  compreheogive  and  complete  treatise  on  petroleum,  and  this 
statement  is  true,  no  matter  on  what  branch  of  the  Industry  a  test  of  its  merits  is  made.  It  is 
the  only  book  in  existence  wtiich  gives  tho  oil  man  a  clear  and  reliable  outline  of  the  growth  and 
present-day  condition  of  the  entire  petrolenm  world.  .  .  .  There  is  a  wonderfully  complete 
ooUection  of  plates  and  illustrations.  -Petroleum  World. 


Skoond  Edition,  Revised,     With  Illustrations,    Price  Ss,  6d,  net. 

A     HANDBOOK     ON     PETROLEUM. 

FOR  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  PETROLEUM  AGTS, 

And  fop  those  etiffaffed  in  the  Storage,  Transport,  Distribution,  and  Industrial 

Use  of  Petroleum  and  its  Products,  and  of  Calcium  Carbide.     With 

sufffirestions  on  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Mineral  Oil  Lamps. 

By    captain    J.    H.    THOMSON, 

H.M.  Ohlef  Inspector  of  Bxplosives, 

And    sir    BOVERTON    REDWOOD, 

Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Petroleum." 
**  A  Tolnme  that  will  enrich  the  world's  petroleum  literature,  and  render  a  serrloe  to  the 
British  branch  of  the  indubtry.    .     .     .    Bellable,  indispensable,  a  brilliant  contrlbntion."— 
Petrolmun,  

In  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.     28.  6d.  net. 

THE  LABORATORY  BOOK  OF  MINERAL  OIL  TESTING. 

By    J.     A.     HICKS, 

Chemist  to  Sir  Boverton  Redwood. 

Should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  analytical  chemist  in  practice."— C^mjcol  Trade  Journal. 

In  Large  Crown  8vo,  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated     58.  net. 

O  I  i:.        F  XJ  S  IL.: 

ITS   SUPPLY,    OOMPOSmON,    AND   APPLIOATION. 
By   SIDNEY    H,    NORTH, 

LATE  EDITOR   OF   THE    "PETROLEUM    REVIEW." 

OOETEMTS.— The  Sources  of  Supply.— Boonomic  Aspect  of  Liquid  Fuel.— Ghemioal 
Composition  of  Fuel  Oils— Conditions  of  Combustion  in  Oil  Fuel  Furnaces.— Barly 
Methods  and  Experiments.— Modem  Burners  and  Methods.— Oil  Fuel  for  Marine  Par- 
poses. —For  Naval  Purposes.— On  Locomotives.— For  Metallurgical  and  other  Pwnposas. 
— Appendioes.  -Index. 

**  Everyone  interested  in  this  important  question  will  welcome  Mr.  North's  excellent 
tezt4>ook."— ^otuTie. 

THE  PETROLEUM  I4AMP:  Its  Choiee  and  Use.    A  Guide 

to  the  Safe  Employment  of  the  Paraffin  Lamp.     By  Capt.  J.  H. 
Thomson  and  Sir  Boverton  Redwood.    Ulustrated.     U.  net. 
*' A  work  which  will  meet  every  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  mitten.'*— PetroUum. 
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<SnJffi:n8  SS^etallnrgtral  Smes. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE 

Metallurgists,  Mine-Owners,  Assayers,  Mannfteturers, 

and  all  interested  in  the  deyelopment  of 

the  Metallnrgieal  Industries. 

BDITKD  BT 

Sir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.a 

/«  L4Ut»  990,  Htmdspmt  CUth.      With  ltt$utrmHmu. 


nrTBODUOTION   to   the    STUDY   of  MBTALLUBGY. 

By  the  Editor.    Sixth  Edition.    (See  p.  63.) 

GOLD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  Kirkk  Rose, 
D.Sc,  Assoc  R.S.M.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royml 
Mint.    Fifth  Edition.    21s.    (Seep.  63.) 

LEAD  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  H.  F.  Collins,  Assoc 
R.S.M.,  M.InstM.M.    Second  Edition.     16s.    (See  p.  64.) 

SILVBB  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  H.  F.  Collins,  A.RS.M., 
M.InstM.M.    Second  Edition.    (See  p.  64.) 

IB  ON  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  T.  Turner,  A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C,  F.CS.    Third  Edition,  Revised.    166.  net.    (See  p.  65.) 

8TEEI1  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  F.  W.  Harbord^ 
Assoc.  R.S.M.,  F.I.C.,  with  a  Section  on  Mechanical  Treatment  by 
J.  W.  Hall,  A.M.InstC.E.  Third  Edition.  25s.  net.  (See 
p.  65.) 

AI1LOY&     By  Edward  F.  Law,  AssocR.S.M.        (Seep.  64). 


Wm  bt  PtibUdUd  at  Shprt  InUrvalt. 

MBTAIiLXntaiCAL  MACHINERY:  the  AppUcation  of 
Engineering  to  MetaUurgical  Problems.  By  Henry  CharlesJbnkins, 
Wh.Sc,  ASSOCR.S.M.,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Science. 

COPPER  (The  Metallurgy  of).  By  Thos.  C.  Cloud,  Assoc. 
R.S.M. 

*,*  Other  Volumes  in  Preparation. 
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MBTALLUBOIOAL  WORKS. 


QBIVFIN'S    MSTAIiLXTBGIOAL    8BBIE8. 


Sixth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  considerably  Enlarged.    Large 

Sto,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Micro-Photographic 

Plates  of  different  varieties  of  SteeL 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

BY 

.^ir  W.  ROBERTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  A.R.S.M., 

Late  Chemist  and  Assayer  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  Professor  of  MetaUuisy 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

Revised  throughout  by  F.    W.    HARBORD,   A.R.S.M.,    F.I.C. 

Gbnkral  Comtsnts.— The  Relauon  of  Metallurgy  to  Chemisbry.— Physical  Properties 
€i  Metals,— AUo^  The  Thennal  Treatment  of  Meta^.— Fuel  and  Thermal  Measurements. 
— Materials  and  Products  of  Metallurgical  Processes. — Furnaces. — Means  of  Supj^ring  Air 

•  to  Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.—Typical  MetalUugical  Processes.— The  Micro-Stnictore 

>  of  Metals  and  Alloys. — Economic  Considerations. 

<•  No  English  text-book  at  all  approaches  this  in  the  gomplbtsnbss  with 
'«^ch  the  most  modem  views  on  the  subject  are  dealt  with.  Professor  Ansteo's 
volume  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  to  tlie  student,  but  also  to  those  whoM 
<%nowledge  of  the  art  is  fiar  advanced."— OkMct^o/  Ntuu, 


'€jnR  Edition,  Revised,  Considerably  Enlarged,  and  in  part  Re-writtan. 
With  Frontispiece  and  numeroos  Illustrationt.    21b. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

T.  KIRKE  ROSE,  D.ScLond.,  As80C.RS.M., 

OhenUti  and  Aasatfer  qf  the  Royal  lihU, 

Obhbral  Cohtbnts.— The  Properties  of  Gold  and  its  Alloys.— Chemistry  of  the 
•Compounds  of  Gold.— Mode  of  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  Gold.— Shallow  Placer 
Depodta.— Deep  Placer  Deposits.— Quartz  CrushiDg  In  the  Stamp  Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in  the  Stamp  Battei7.— Other  Forms  of  Omshing  and  Amalgamatmg  Maohineiy. 
—Concentration  in  Gold  MIUb.- D17  Crushing.— Ite-«rindlng.— Boasting.— Chlorinatlon: 
Hie  Plattner  Process,  The  Barrel  Process,  The  vat-Solution  Process.— The  Cyanide 
Trooeas.— Chemistry  of  the  Cyanide  Procen.— Refining  and  Parting  of  €k>ld  Bullion. 
—Assay  of  Gold  Ores.- Assay  of  Gold  Bullion.— Statistics  of  Gold  Production.- Btbllo- 
-raphy.- IMDXX. 

"AooHFBBHUSiva  PBAonoAL  TBBATisa  ou  thls  important  sabjeot**— 29^  Timu. 

**Th0  Mon  ooMFura  dasevlpttoB  of  the  ODABmAnoir  nooiaa  whleh  haa  yet  been  pob- 
Uflhed.**- JfMn^ /(htimU. 

"Adapted  for  aU  who  are  intstested  in  the  €k>ld  Mining  Industry,  being  free  from  teeb- 
oioalitiee  aa  f ar  aa  posatble,  but  is  more  partioolarly  of  vahie  to  tboee  engaged  In  the 
Industry."— Oeipe  Timu. 
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4  OHARLJBS  ORIFFIN  dk  CO/8  PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

GBIFFIH'S   MBTAIiLUBGIOAL   8EBIX8. 

Bditbd  by  sir  W.  ROBBRTS-AUSTEN,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L. 
In  Large  8vo,    Handsome  Cloth.     With  niuUratione. 


SsooND  Edition,  Revised  Throughout  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated. 

THE    METALLURGY  OF    LEAD. 

By  H.  F.  COLLINS,  A88oaR.S.M.,  M,Iir8T.M.M. 

A  Oomi>lete  and  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  the  BianufBicture  of  Lead, 
with  Sections  on  Smeltine  and  Desilverisation,  and  Chapters  on  the 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  the  Materials  involved. 

"A  THORonaHLT  SOUND  Mid  luefiil  digest     Msj  with  mvmRT  ooHFinniaB  be- 
fsoommended."— Jf<n<fv  JoumtU. 


Sboond  Editiok,  Revised  Throughout  and  Enlarged.    Dlustrated. 

THE   METALLURGY   OF   SILVER. 

Comprising  Details  regarding  the  Souroes  and  Treatment  of  Silver 
Ores,  together  with  Descriptions  of  Plant,  Machinery,  and  Processes  of 
Manufacture,  Refining  of  Bullion,  Cost  of  Working,  &c. 

"  The  author  haa  focossed  A  laboi  am  cunt  of  valuable  nrroKMATiOK  into  a 
eoovenleDt  form.  .  .  .  The  suthor  has  evidentlT  considerable  praottcal  experienoe* 
and  deecribea  the  yarioui  procesBes  clearly  and  well.  —Mining  Journal. 


Just  Publishbd.     With  Numerous  Illnsl rations.    Cloth. 

Frontispiece  in  Colours,  and  Beautiful  Series  of  Photo-micrographs. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

JL  L  L  O  "2"  S 

AND    THBIE    INDUSTRIAL    APPLICATIONS. 
By     EDWARD     F.    LAW,    A.RS.M. 

CONTBNTS.  — Introduction. ^Properties  of  Alloys.  —  Methods  of  Investigation.— 
Constitution.— Influence  of  Temperature  on  Properties.— Corrosion  of  Alloys,— Copper 
Alloys,  Brass,  Bronzes.— Special  Brasses  and  Bronses.— Qerman  Silver  and  Miscellaneoos 
Copper  Alloys.— White  Metal  Alloys.— Anti-Friction  Alloys.— Alnminiuni  Alloys.— 
Silver  and  Gold  Alloys.— Iron  Alloys.— Miscellaneous  Alloys  (Amalgams,  Ac).— Indbx. 
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GBIFFIN'S   METAIiLUBaiOAL   SEBIE8. 


TfliBD  Edition,  ReTised.     With  Nnmeroas  IllustratioiiB.    Large  8to» 
Handsome  Cloth.    258.  net. 

With  Additional  Chapter  on  The  Eiectrio  Smelting  of  Steel, 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  STEEL. 

By  F.   W.   HARBORD,   Assoc.RS.M.,   F.I.C. 

With  37  Plates,  280  lUastrations  in  the  Text,  and  nearly  100  Mioro- 
Sections  of  Steel,  and  a  Section  on 

THB    MECHANICAL    TRBATMBNT    OF   STBBL. 

By    J.    W.    HALL,    A.M. Inst. C.K 

Abuimbd  (Joktshis.— The  Pluit,  Maohinerv,  Methodi  and  OhemiBtrr  of  tha  BeiMmer 
and  of  tne  Open  Hearth  Prooessee  (Add  and  Baaic).— The  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Steel 
oompridng  Mill  Practice,  Plant  and  Machinery.  — The  Influence  of  Metalloldt,  Heat 
Ihreatment,  Special  Steels,  Microstractare,  TestiDg,  and  SpeoiflcationB. 

**A  work  which  we  renture  to  commend  at  an  inraloable  compendlom  of  Information  upon- 
the  metollnrgj  of  iteeL"— /ran  and  Goal  Trodei'  Beview. 

The  AHirftMer  laya,  at  the  concloaion  of  a  reriew  of  this  book :— *' We  cannot  conclade  withoat 
•ernMtbr  recommending  all  who  may  be  interested  as  makers  or  nsers  of  steel;  which  prsotlcally 
means  toe  whole  of  the  engineering  profession,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  this  maj  bs  the  mora  easily  done  as  the  published  price,  considering  the  sise- 
of  the  book,  is  extremely  moderate." 


Thibd  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  many  new  Plates. 
168.  net. 

THE  HETALLURGY  OF  IRON. 

By   THOMAS   TURNER,   Assoo.R.S.M.,   F.I.O., 

Frofeisor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Univenily  of  Birmingham, 
In   Labob   8to,   Handsome   Cloth,   With   Numxsous   Illustbations 

(MANY  FBOM  PHOTOGRAPHS). 

Gm^ral  Ckm^en^.— Barly  History  of  Iron.— Modem  History  of  Iron.— The  Age  of  Steel 
— Ohlof  Iron  Orea.— Preparation  of  Iron  Orea.— The  Blast  Fnmaoe.— The  Air  need  in  the 
Bbwt  rnmaoe.  —  Beaotlons  of  the  Blast  Furnace. —The  Oaseona  Products  of  the  Blast 
Fumaoe— The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Fumaoa.— Slage  and  Fuxes  of  Iron  Smelting.— 
Properties  of  Oast  iron.  —  Foundry  Practice.  —  Wrought  Iron.  —  Indirect  Prodnotion  of 
Wrought  Iron.— The  Puddling  Process.— Further  Treatment  of  Wrought  Iron.— Corrosioa 
of  Iron  and  SteeL 

"  A  MO0T  TALUABLK  8U10CABT  of  knowledge  relating  to  eveiy  method  and  stage 
m  the  maimfisctnre  of  oast  and  wronght  iron  .  .  .  rich  in  chemical  details.  .  .  . 
BzHAUBnva  and  thobouohlt  up-to-date ."—Butlftin  of  the  American  Iron 
imd  Sttd  Aitoeiaiion, 

«  This  is  A  DKUOHTTUL  BOOK,  gtTmg,  ss  it  does,  reliable  informatioii  on  a  snbjeot 
Mooming  every  day  more  elaborate.'*— (To^jierv  Chiardian, 

**  A  TRORonoHLT  usBTUL  BOOK,  wMch  brings  the  sabieot  up  to  datk.  Of 
OBB4T  TALUB  to  thoss  engaged  in  the  iron  indnst^.*' — Minmg  Journal, 


%♦  For  Professor  Turner's  inures  on  Iron- Founding,  see  page  68. 
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^  CHARLES  QRIFFIN  db  CO.'S  PUBLWATI0N8. 

Tenth  Edition.     WHh  Tables  and  Illustrations.     Cloth,  los.  6d. 

A    TEXT- BOOK    OF    ASSAYING: 

For  tiM  ute  of  Studonto,  Mlito  Mcmagon,  Asaayort,  da. 
Bv  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

Pahlic  Analyst  for,  and  Lecturer  to  the  Mining  Association  ci,  ComwaD. 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  Assayer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  Company,  Loodoa, 

GnraaAL  Contbmts.  >-  Part  I.  —  IimtODOCToaY ;  Mamipulatiom :  Sampling; 
Dvymg ;  Calculation  of  Results— Laboratory-books  and  Reports.  Mbthods  :  Dry  Gnm- 
enethcj  Wet  GraTunetric— Volumetric  Asuys:  Titrometnc,  Colorimetric,  Gnometrifr— 
Wei|iung  and  Measuring  Reagents— Fommlse,  Equations,  &c— Specific  GraTity. 

Pakt  II.— Mbtals  :  I>etection  and  Assay  of  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Mercniy.  Coppv, 
Lead,  ThalUnm,  BismvdL  Andsaonr,  Iron,  Nickel.  Cobak,  2Snc,  radaiinw,  Tin,  TuniprtM, 
Tltamum,  Manganese,  Cnromium,  Ibc— Kaxths,  Alkalies. 

Pakt  III.— Non-Mbtals  :  Oxygen  and  Oxides;  The  Hakgens— Sulphnr  and  Sal- 
phatM— Arsenic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen — SOioon,  Carbon.  Boron— Ireful  Tabias. 

"A  UALLV  MBKrroKioos  WORK,  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  either  for  systematic 
instruction  or  for  refarence."— JVoiiwry. 

"This  work  b  one  of  the  bbst  of  its  kind."— ^Mir^Mwr. 


In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illastrated.    Ss.  net. 
AN    INTRODUCTION    TO 

PRACTICAL     METALLURGY. 

By  prof.  THOMAS  TURNER,  A.RS.M.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Binningfaain. 
Ck)NTBirT8.— Introduction.— SampUug  and  Weighing.— Metals  and  Allovs.— Qzidatioii 
and  Bednction.- Examination  of  Fire  Clay.— Slags  and  Fluxes.- Examination  of  FneL— 
Iron  Ores.— Determination  of  Muffle  Temperatures.— Silver  and  Silver  Assay.- Assay  of 
Silver  Bullion.— Assay  of  Silver  Ores.— Gold  Assay.— Assay  of  Gold  Ores.- Properties 
of  Mercury.  —  Micro-Structore  of  Metals.— Iron  and  SteeL— Eleutro•DepoelUoIL  — 
Appendix.— Index.  

Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     With  Mumeroue  lUuetraliauB,    6$. 
A     TBXT-BOOK      OF 

ELEMENTARY    METALLURGY. 

Inclnding  the  Author's  P&aotioal  Labobatobt  Coubsb. 

By    a.    HUMBOLDT    SEXTON,    F.LC,  F.O.S., 

ProfMSor  of  Metallnricy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  ot  Sootland  Teehnioal  OoUsfes. 

Gbnbral  CoimENTS.— Introduction.  —Properties  of  the  Metals.— Combustlon.—FaeIs. 
— Befractory  Materials.— Furnaces.— Occurrence  of  the  Metals  in  Nature.— Preparation 
of  the  Ore  for  the  Smelter.- Metallurgical  Processes.- Iron.— SteeL-^-Gopper.- Lead.— 
71nc  and  Tin.— Silver.— Gold. -Mercury. —Alloys.- Applications  of  Blbotrioitt  to 
Metallurgy.— Laboratory  C  ursb. 

'*  Juit  the  kind  of  work  for  Students  commivcihg  the  study  of  Metallurgy,  or  for  ETOuasaiss 
StndenU,"—Praetieal  Engineer. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Prioe  4a. 

QUANTITATIVE  METALLURGICAL  ANALYSIS. 

TABLES   FOR  LABORATORY  USE. 

ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  ''GROUP"  SEPARATIONS. 

By  J.  JAMES    MORGAN,  P.O.S.,  M.S.O.I. 

**  The  Author  may  be  oovomATULATsn  on  the  way  his  work  has  been  earriad  oak*"— 
■Thu  Bngimer.  
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ELECT RO'METALLU HOY,  ETC.  67- 

In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fally  Illustrated. 

Its  History,  Ohexnlstry,  Mineralogj,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  XTsaa  and 

Preparation,  Analysis,  Production  and  Valuation. 

By  C.  Y.  WANG,  A.M.  (Scjh.  of  Minss,  Columbia  University), 

.m.  Inst.  BiiDiug  Ei^. ;  Mem.  Iron  and  3teel  Instttnte ;  Mining  Engineer  to- 

the  Cluing Xon  General  Mining  Company;  Geologist  for  the 

Hnnan  ProTinoe,  China,  Ac.^  <&o. 


Third  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Re-written. 
A    TRBATISB    ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbradng  the  Application  of  Electrolysis  to  tiie  Plating,  Depositing, 
Smelting,  and  Refinins  of  various  Metals,  and  to  the  Repro- 
duction of  Printuig  Sorfaoee  and  Art- Work,  &c. 

BT 

WALTER    G.    M^'MILLAN,    F.LC,    F.O.S., 

Lato  Leeturtr  in  MttaUwrgy  at  Maacn  CMtge,  BinninQham. 

Thoroughly  Revised  by  W.  R.  COOPER. 

"Bzoellent,    .    .    .    one  of  the  bbst  and  most  oomplstb  manuals  hitherto  pohlished'. 
on  ffleotro-H etallurgy.*'— jBlMCneoJ  JRwimo  (on  the  Second  Edition). 


8100KD  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  large  8vo* 
With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Three  Folding- Plates.    21s.  neL 

ELECTRIC  SMELTOa  &  REPIITIIf&r 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Extraction  and  Treatnn^nt 

of  Metals  by  Electrical  Methods. 

Being  the  *' Elsktbo-Mbtallubgib '*  of  Db.  W.  BORCHERS. 

Translated  from  the  Latest  German  Edition  by  WALTER  G.  M*MILLAN. 

F.I.C.,  F.0.8. 

CONTENTS. 

Pabt  I. — Alkalies  and  Alkaunk  Eabth  Mbtau:  Maanesimn^ 
Cithium,  Beryllium,  Sodium,  Potassium,  Caloinm,  Strontium,  Barium, 
t^e  Carbides  of  the  Alkaline  Earth  Metals. 

Pabt  IL— Thb  Eabth  Mbtaia:  Aluminium,  Cerium,  TAnthi^^i^^^ 
Didymium. 

Pabt  IEL— Thb  Heavy  Metals  :  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Zino  and  Cad- 
mium, Mercury,  Tin,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Antimony,  Chromium,  Molybdenum, 
Tungsten,  Uranium,  Manganese,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  the  Platinum 
Group. 

"  COMPBBUBirSIVB  and  AITTHOBRAnVI    ...    not  OOI7  FULL  of  VALUABLB  IBFOB- 

MAnoH,  bnt  giTe»  eTtdeace  of  a  THoaou<«  nrsiOHT  Into  the  technical  valub  and 
POesniLlTns  of  all  the  methods  disonsied."— 7JU  BUttrician. 

"  Dr.  BOBOHSSS*  WBLL-KSOWH   WORK     .     .     .     most  OF  ITBOlflSITT  BB  AOQUIBBD  hj 

swerv  one  laterested  In  the  snhjecu    BzaBLLBBTLT  rat  into  I^lish  with  additional 
matter  bj  Mr.  M'Millah."— Aottirv. 
*•  WIU  be  of  OKBAT  BBBVIOK  to  the  practical  man  and  the  Student."— JRaotrio  amsUing.. 
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<8  0HARLB8  QRIFFIIf  S  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  Medium  8vo,    HamUome  Cloth.    FvUy  lUtutrated.    16s.  net. 

GENERAL    FOUNDRY  PRACTICE: 

A  Praatical  Handbook  for  Iron,  Steel  ana  Brass  Founders^ 

Metallurgists,  and  Students  of  MetcUlurgy, 

By  a.  M'WILLIAM,  A.R.aM.,  and  PERCY  LONGMUIR. 

CONTBHTS.— Introduction.— General  PropertiM  of  Matter.— Moulding  Sands.— Facing 
-Sands  and  Facings.  —  Foundrv  Tools.  —  Moulding  Boxes.  —  Handling  Material  in  the 
Foundry.  — Open  Sand  Moulding.— Gores.— Elementaiy  Aspects  of  Moulding.— Gteen 
Sand  Moulding.— Securing  Ck>res  in  Moulds.— Moulding  from  Ouides.— Bench,  Oddslde, 
and  Plate  Moulding.— Machine  Moulding.— Dry  Sand  Moulding.— Loam  Moulding.— 
'Chill  Casting.— Castmg  on  other  Metals.— Burning.— Weighting  and  Binding  Materials. 
—Shrinkage.  Contraction,  and  Warping.— Dressing  Castings.— Common  Faults  due  to 
Mould  and  Pattern.— Malleable  or  Wrou^t  Iron,  Steel  ana  Malleable  Cast  Iron.— Cast 
Iron.- Befractory  Materials.— Fuels  and  Furnaces.— Miiingby  Analysis.— Bemelting.— 
Working  the  Cupola.— Further  Treatment  of  Cast  Iron.— aigh  Temperature  Measure- 
ment—Steel.— Notes  on  Metals  other  than  Iron.  — Alloys.— Mechanical  Testing.— 
Micrographio  Analysis.— Common  Faults.— Foundry  Managemrait.— INDIX. 

**  The  student  of  foundry  work  .  .  .  needs  no  other  text-book.  .  .  .  The  book 
•contains  a  tremendous  amount  of  information,  and  is  well  written.'*— Bnginetring  TSmst. 


Extra  Croton  Svo.     With  48  lUustrationii.     3s.  dd.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  IRON-FOUNDING. 

By  THOMAS  TURNER,  M.So.,  A.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  University  of  Birminghan.. 

COHTBNTS.- Varieties  of  Iron  and  Steel.— Application  of  Cast  Iron.— Hlstoiy.— Pro- 
-duotion.— Iron  Ores.— Composition.— The  Blast  Furnace.- Materials.— JELeaotions.— 
Grading  Pig  Iron.  —  Carbon.  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Manganese,  Aluminium, 
Arsenic,  Copper,  and  Titanium.— The  Foundry.— General  Arrangement.— Be-meltlnc 
Cast  Iron.— The  Cupola.  — Fuel  Used.  —  Changes  due  to  Be-melting.- Moulds  ana 
Moulding.— Foundry  Ladles.— Pouring  and  Pouring  Temperature.— Common  Troubles.— 
Influence  of  Shape  and  Size  on  Strensith  of  Castings.— Tests. 

"Ironfounders  will  find  much  Information  in  the  book.**- Iron  Trade  Cireular 
Mykmd^t). 

In  Large  4to,  Library  Style.    Beautifully  Illustrated  wUh  20  Plates,  many 
in  Colours,  and  9J^  Figures  in  the  Text.    £2,  2m.  net. 

PRSCIOXJS    snroM^ss: 

Thelp  Ppopepties,  Ooouppenoes,  and  Uses. 

A    Treatise  for  Dealers,  manufacturers.  Jewellers,  and  for  all 

Collectors  and  others  interested  In  Gems. 

Bt  Db.  max  BAUER^  of  thb  University  of  Marburo. 

Translatbd  by  L.  J.  SPENCER,  M.A  (Cawtab.),  F.G.S. 
*'  The  plates  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  delicacy,  and  truthfulness.    A  glance  at 
-them  alone  is  a  lesson  on  precious  stones,  whilst  the  perusal  of  the  work  itself  should 
add  a  new  interest  to  any  casket  of  Jewels  or  cabinet  of  gems,  or  even  to  a  Jewellers* 
^window."— iitAerMSum.  

In  Large  Crown  Svo,     With  Numerous  lUustralions,    8s,  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GOLDSMITH  AND  JEWELLER. 

A  Manual  on  the  Manipulation  of  GN>ld  and  the 

Manafaetare  of  Personal  Ornaments. 

By    THOS.    B.    WIGLBY, 

'fleadmastar  of  the  Jewellers  and  SilTersmiths'  Aaoc.  Teoh.  Soliool,  Wrmtnghaw. 

Assisted  by  J.  H.  STANSBIE,  B.So.  (Lond.),  F.LO., 

Lecturer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  SohooL 
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Criffiii*8  Chdmioal  and  Teohnologioal  Publioationa. 


Inopfiranic  Chemistpy, Profs.  Duprk  and  Hakb, 

Analysis, Prof.  Humboldt  Sexton, 

"Chemical  Engineering,       ....  Dr.  J.  Grossmann,  . 

Chemlstpy, Blount  and  Bloxam, 

Foods  and  Poisons, A.  Wyntbr  Blyth,  . 

Tables  fop  Chemists, Prof.  CASTKLL-EvANr', 

Dalpy  Chemlstpy,  &c.,  .  fi.  D.  Richmond, 

Milk, E.  F.  WILLOUOHBY,    . 

Affrieultupal  Chemlstpy,    .      .      .      .  H.  Inolb,    . 

Flesh  Foods, C.  A.  Mitchell, 

Ppactlcal  Sanitation, Dr.  G.  Reid,      . 
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70  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  ^  C0:8  PUBLICATIONS. 

Third  Edition,  Rerised,  Enlarged,  and  Re-issued.    Price  68.  net 
▲  SHORT  MANUAL  OF 

INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY. 

By   a.   DUPRE,  Ph.D.,  F.ILS., 
And    WILSON    HAKE,  Ph.D.,  F.LO.,  F.C.S., 

Of  tiM  W«stmiiistMr  HcMpitai  M«dkal  SdiooL 

"Am  bzamplb  op  ths  adtamtagbs  op  thb  Systimatic  TasATimrr  of  a  Sciaiioe 
<nr«r  fth*  firmgmentary  rtyk  to  genivmUy  followed.  Bv  a  lomo  way  ti«  anr  of  the  snud^ 
Mairaals  for  StndaotB.'*— ^Ma/y«<. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  nearly  60  Illustrationa.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

THE   ELEMENTS  OF   CHEMICAL   ENGINEERINa 

By  J.  GROSSMANN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.LC. 

WITH  A  PRir  AOB  BT 

Sir  WILLIAM   RAMSAY,   K.C.B.,   F.R.S. 

OOHTmrs.— The  Beaker  and  its  Teohnloal  Eqaiyalent8.—DittilUiig  Flasks,  Llebl^a- 
Condensers.— Fractionating  Tnbes  and  their  Technical  Bquiyalents.— The  Air-Bath  and 
its  Technical  BquiTalenU.— The  Blowpipe  spd  Oruoible  and  their  Technical  RqniTalents. 
—The  Steam  Boiler  and  other  Sources  m  Power.— General  Kemarks  on  the  AxqpUcation 
of  Heat  in  Chemical  Engineering.— The  Funnel  and  its  Technical  Bquivalents.— The 
Mortar  and  its  Technics  Bquiralents.- Measuring  InetrumenU  and  their  Technical 
Iquiralents.— Materials  Used  in  Chemical  Bngineering  and  their  Mode  of  Application.- 
Technical  Besearch  and  the  Designing  of  Plant.— Conclusion.— Ohemioals  ana  Materials. 
— IVDKX. 

"Excellent.  .  .  .  Breij  student  of  chemistry  attending  a  technical  course  should 
obtain  a  copy. '— Oftsmieo^  A  mm. 


LABORATOBT  HANDBOOKS  BT  A.  HUHBOLDT  SEXTON, 

Profeasor  of  MetaUargy  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Techideal  OoUsge. 

OUTLINES   OF   QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  STUDBNTS. 

With  niiiatrationa.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8to,  Clotii,  Ss. 

**  A  ooMPAOT  LABOBATOBT  aiTiDS  foT  beginnsn  waa  wanted,  and  the  want  haa 
besn  wsLL  BurrLOD.    .    .    .    A  good  and  nsafhl  book,**— Jawsif^ 


OUTLINES  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS. 

FOR  THB  USB  OF  8TUDBNT8. 

With  lUastratiima.   Fourth  Edition,  Revised.   Qrown  8to,  doth,  8a.  6d, 

'*  Ths  work  of  a  thoroughly  pnelioal  ohomist"— JlrJIM  Medioal  JwtmaL 
**  OompUsd  with  grsat  osre,  snd  wiU  supply  a  want.*'-VbiinMU  of  B^bmxOUm. 

ELEMENTARY   HETALLUROT: 

Inolnding  the  Author's  Praolaaal  Laboratory  Coarae. 

[See  p.  66. 
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0HBM18TRY  AND  TMOHNOLOQT.  7t 

**The  Mikhon  Iuits  svoosidid  boyond  all  ezpMtatloiM,  and  Iut«  produMd  a  work  whlek 
■boold  five  FEMB  powaa  to  the  Snglneer  and  M annfaotarer. "— OTto  Tkmm. 

In  Two  Vols.,  Large  8to.    Witii  Illiiitratioiis.    Sold  Separately. 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERSo 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,  F.I.O.,  &  A,  G.  BLOXAM,  F.LO. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  ENOINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 
METALLURGY. 

Ommd  Ctmtente. —INTB0DUCTI0V->caieiiilstr7  of  the  Cliief  Materials 
of  Oonftmotton— Bonroes  of  Energy— Ohemiftry  of  Steam-ralilng— €hemis- 
*ry  of  Lntorleatlon  and  Labrloants— Metallnxgioal  Prooeeeee  used  In  tlie 
Tinning  and  Mannfaetnre  of  Metali. 


Sboomd  Edition,   Thoroughly  ReTieed.     Illcuitrated.     168. 

THE   CHEMISTRY    OF   MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

QeMfol  Contents.— Snlphnrlo  Add  Mannfaotore— Alkali  Im.— DestmotlTe 
mitUlatlon-Artlflalal  Mannre—Petrolenm— Lime  and  Oement-Olay  and 
QlaM  — Bngar  and  Btaroh  —  Brewing  and  DlatlUing  —  Oils,  ftesint,  and 
yanililiee-4k>ap  and  Candles  —  Textiles  and  Bleaohlng  —  Colouring 
Hatters,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  —  Paper  and  Pasteboard  —  Pigments  and 
Paints  —  Leather,  aine,  and  Blse  —  Bxplosiyes  and  Matohes  —  Minor 
Manwfaotnres. 

**06rtainlj  a  eooD  and  onvcn.  book,  oonatltatliig  a  PBAonoAL  «un>B  for  ■todanta  bj 
affordtng  a  ofaar  oonoeptton  of  tha  namaroos  prooaaaaa  aa  a  wbolou"— >0%Mi<oa{  T^oM 


Second  Edition.    In  Large  %yo.    Handsome  Qoth.    With  Soo  pages 
and  154  lUnstiations.    25s.  net. 

OILS,  FATS,  BUTTEBS,  AND  WAXES: 

THEIR  PKEPARATIOM  AMD  PROPERTIES,  AMD  MAMUFAOTURE  THERE- 
FROM OF  QAHDLE8,  SOAPS,  AMD  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

By  C.    R.  alder  WRIGHT,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

Lata  Lacturer  00  ChsDUtry,  St  Marv'a  Hospital  Medical  School ;  Kxaminer 
in  "Soap"  to  th«  City  and  Guildt  of  London  Institute. 

Thoroughly  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  Part  Rewritten 

By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A^  F.I.C.,  F.CS. 

"Wfll  be'  fooad  AasoLifrsLV  ti!iuupWH%AMLm»''^TA£  Ammiysi, 
"will  rank  as  the  Stamdakd  £ngli8h  Authokity  on  Oas  and  Fats  for  nanf 
fsafs  to  oome."— AuAw/rte  tmdlmm, 
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7S  OHARLMB  GRIFFIN  S  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sixth  Edition,  Thoroughly  lUviaed.    Fully  Illustrated. 

FOODS :  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 


Bt  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  ItRCa,  F.LO.,  F.O.S., 

Barrlttar-ftfc-Law,  Pabllo  Anftlytt  for  tha  Ooontr  of  Deyoo,  ukd 
Modioftl  Offloor  of  HMath  for  Bt  ItoryleboiM. 

Aim  M.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  B.A.,  B.So.,  F.C.S. 


GnriBAL  OoNTran.— Hiitory  of  Adnlteniion.— Lefftslation.— Apptratoi.— "Ai^.'*— 
S1D|;»r.— Confectionery.— Honey.— Treacle.— Jama  ana  Preaerved  Jmiita.— Starchea. — 
Wntaten-Flonr.— Bread.— Oata.— Barley. — Bye. — Rice. — Maize. — Millet.— Potatoea.— 
Peas.— Lentila.—Beana— Milk.— Cream.— Butter.— 01eo-MaisariDe.—Cbeeae.— Lard.— 
Tea.— Coffee.— Cocoa  and  Chocolate.— Aleohol.— Brandy.— Rnm.-Whliky.— Gin. — 
Arrack.— Liqneurs.— Absinthe.- Yeast.  — Beer.— Wine.- Vinegar.— Lemon  and  Lime 
Jnlce.—Mnstard.— Pepper.— Sweet  and  Bitter  Almonds.— Annatta—Ollye  Oil.— Water 
Analysis.— Appendix :  Adulteration  Acts,  Ac 

"*  A  ntw  edltfon  of  Mr.  Wynlar  myth's  Standacd  work,  awaKwan  wm  axx  tis  aitcarr 
■rBOTBHBna,  will  be  aoeaptod  as  a  boop."— OUswrfoal  Nmm. 


FoiTBTH  Bdiziov,  Thorooghly  Revised.     In  Large  8vo,  Cflotii,  with 
Tables  and  Illastrations.    218.  net. 

POISONS :  THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

By  a.  WYNTER  BLYTH,  M.R.O.S.,  P.I.C,  F.O.S., 

BairiHar  at  Law,  PnbUc  Analyst  for  the  OonHy  of  Deroo,  and 
Madleal  Qttoer  of  Health  for  Sk  Mi^bbona. 

G«nRAL  CORmiiTS.—L— Historical  Introduction.  II.— Classiflcatlon— Statistioa— 
Connection  between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Compoaition— Life  Testa— General 
Method  of  Procedure— The  Spectroao(q;>e— Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood  Staina. 
nL— Poisonous  Gases.  IV.— Acids  and  Alkaliea.  Y.— More  or  kaa  Volatile  Poisonooa 
Substanoea.  VI.— Alkaloids  and  Poisonous  Yeffetable  Principles.  VIL— Poisons  dsrired 
from  liTing  or  Dead  Animal  Substances.  VIIL— The  Oxalic  Add  Group.  UL  — 
Inorganic  rolsons.  Appendix:  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of 
Poisoning. 

''Uadoubledlyvai  aos*  ooarun  woax  on  Tozioolofyin  onr  laoguaite.*— 31h«  ^nalyai. 
**  As  a  rmaonoAi  auioi,  we  know  no  annE  work."— IVhs  Lmvtt  (on utt  TMrd  E4Mm>. 


Crown  8fo,  Handsome  Cloth.     Filly  Dkutrated.      los.  id. 

FLESH    FOODS: 

With  Methods  for  their  Chemieai,  MioroBCopicai,  and  Baoterlo- 
logical  ExamixiatioiL 

A  PnMoai  Hcrndbookfor  Mmiioal  Men,  Analy^tBt  tuspmUn  tmd  opwm. 
Bv  C-  AINSWORTH   MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 
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OHEMISTRT  AND  TEOHNOLOQT.  73 

Second  Edition.     With  Numerous  Tables,  Fully  Ulustrated. 

DAIRY   CHEMISTRY 

FOB  DAIBT   MANAaEBS,   CHEMISTS,  AND  ANALYSTS 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Dairy  Chemicu  and  other* 

having  Control  of  Dairies. 

By  H.  droop  RICHMOND,  F.LC, 

CIIBMIST  TO  THB  AYLBSBUKY  DAHIY  COMPANT. 

C&nUnis,'^l,  Introductory.— The  Constituents  of  Milk.  II.  The  Analysis  ol 
Milk.  III.  Normal  Milk :  its  Adulterations  and  Alterations,  and  their  Deteotion. 
rv  The  Chemical  Control  of  the  Dairy.  V,  Biological  and  Sanitary  Matters. 
VI.  Butter.  VII.  Other  Milk  Products.  VIII.  The  Milk  of  Mammals  other 
than  the  Cow. — ^Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

"...    Inonr  epioaoii  the  book  is  the  bbst  contkibutiom  om  thb  svbjbct.tiiat 
HAS  YBT  APPBAKXD  in  the  Eiigiiih  language."— Z«>Mar^  (on  the  First  Edition). 


Fully  Ulustrated.     With  Photographs  of  Various  Breeds  of  Cattle,  ^. 

ds.  net, 

MILK:  ITS  PRODUCTION  &  USES. 

With  ChapterM  on  Dalru  Fanning,  The  Di§ea§ea  of  Cattle,  and  on  the 
Hygiene  and  Control  of  Suppiiea, 

By    EDWARD    P.    WILLOUOHBY, 

ILD.  (LoBd.X  D.P.H.  (Lond.  and  Camb.). 

"We  oenMaBy  reeonmend  it  to  eyoyone  who  has  aaything  at  all  to  do  wttfa  mtlk."— 
Dairy  World,  

In  Crown  8vo,  Fully  Illustrated.      2s.  6d.  net 

THE  LABOSATOBT  BOOK  OF 

DAIRY    ANALYSIS. 

By  H.   DROOP  RICHMOND,  F.I.C., 

Analyst  to  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Ltd. 

"  Without  doubt  the  best  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its  subject  that  has  ever  been 
written.**— iftfK&Vo/  Timeu,  

In  Large  Crown  8vo.      Cloth.     Folly  Illustrated.      4s.   6d.  net. 

ELEIENTARY  AGBICDLTOfiAL  CHEHISTRT. 

Bt  HERBERT  INGLE,  BAj.,  P.LO.,  P.O.SL 

CoimRTS.— Introduction.— The  Atnospbere.— Tbe  flefl.— Natural  Waters.-* The 
Plant.— Manures.— Crops.— The  Animal.— Foods  and  Feeding.— The  Dairy.— Misoel- 
lan6ous.«-I]n>nL  

At  Pioss.    In  Crown  Syo.    Handsome  doth.    Illnstrated. 

soil:!     BJflLCTXSRIJL. 

Bt  JAMES  OLARE!,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  A.RO.S., 

Principal  of  the  Academy,  Kilmamoek. 
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In  Luge  8to.     Handsome  Cloth. 

AGRIGDLTURAL  GHEMSTRT  AMD  ANALYSIS : 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBCCK  FOR  THE  USE  CF  AQRICULTURAL  STUDENTS. 
By  J.   M.   H,   MUNRO,  D.Sa,   P.I.O.,   P.O.8., 

ProfMMT  of  Ohemlstry,  DownUm  Collago  of  Afrieultor*. 

[In  Preparation, 

In  Large  8vo.    Complete  in  Two  Volomee. 
Back  Volwne  Complete  in  Itself,  and  Sold  Separately. 

TECHNICAL    MYCOLOGY: 

The  Utlllaation  of  Mioro-organlema  In  the  Arte  and  Manufacturea. 
Bt    Dr.    FRANZ    LAFAR, 

Prat  of  ItnMBtaCtoii-PhyBiologj  and  Baetoriology  In  the  Teehnietl  "Hlgli  School,  Tlenna. 
TKAH8LATKD  BT  CHABLBS  T.  C.  SALTER. 

Vol  l-schizomycbtic  fbrhbntation. 
Vol  il-sghizomycbtic  fbrhbntation. 

Non.— Put  I.  of  Vol  n.  was  Itraed  leparmtely  at  7i.  6d.  CopiM  of  Part  IL» 
Vol.  IL,  hare,  therefore,  been  bound  op  to  enable  tboae  poeeewing^Part  L  to  eomplete 
their  ooplea. 

**Tlie  flrat  work  of  the  kind  whlofa  can  lay  olaim  to  oompleteneae  in  the  treatment  of 
*  liMolnating  eabjeot.  The  plan  is  admirable,  the  claeaifloatlon  elmple,  the  etyle  ia  sood, 
and  the  tendenoy  of  the  whole  TOlome  is  to  oonTey  aore  information  to  the  reader.**— 


Crown  8to,  Handsome  Cloth.      With  Diagrams.      7s.  6d.  net. 
[Companion  Volume  to  "FERMENTS,"  by  the  same  Author.] 

TOXINES    AND    ANTITOXINES. 

By  OARL  OPPENHEIMER,  Ph.D.,  M.D., 

Of  the  Physiological  Institnte  at  Brlangen. 

Tbakslatbd  nu>M  thb  Gkbmak  bt 

0.  AINS WORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  P.I.C,  F.C.S. 

With  Notes,  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  since  the  publication  d  the  Oerman  Bdittoo. 
"  Tor  wealth  of  detail,  we  have  no  small  work  on  Toxines  which  equals  the  one 
under  reTiew.''~irscfioa/  Timei 


In  Crown  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      Prioe  7s.   6d.  net. 

FERMENTS:  AND  THEIR  ACTIONS. 

A  Text4fOok  on  the  Chemletry  and  Phyeioa  of  Fermentative  Changeo, 
Bt  OARL    OPPENHEIMER,    Ph.D.,    M*D. 

Trahslatbd  bt  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  P.LC,  F.C.S. 

Abbidobd  CovmiTB.— Introduction.— Definition.— Chemical  Nature  of  Ferments.— 
Influenoe  of  Bxtemal  Factors.— Mode  of  Action.— Physiological  Action.— Secretion.- 
Importaneeof  rerments  to  Vital  Action.— Proteolytic  Ferments.— Trypsin.— Baeteriolytte 
ana  Hankilytic  Ferments.— Vegetable  Ferments.— Coagulating  Ferments.— Saccharifying 
rtoments.  —  Diastases.  —  PolyMceharldes.  —  Snsymes.  —  Ferments  whidi  deoompoee 
Cttuoosldes.— Hydrolytio  Ferments.— Lactic  Acid  Fennentation.— AloohoUc  Fermenta> 
ttoa.— Biology  of  Alcoholic  Fermentation.— Oxydases.— Oxidising  Fermentation.— Bibli- 
ography.—lJn>BX. 
**  Such  a  veritable  mtUimM  in  parvo  has  never  yet  appeared.**— Jrtnerj*  /onmcJ. 
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Third  Edition.     In  HandBome  Cloth.     Folly  lUustrated.    2l8.  net. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  BREWING. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN. 

By  WAXTER  J.  8YKBS. 

Revised  bt  ARTHUR  R.  LING,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Bditor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Inetitnte  of  Brewing. 

COHJBilTS,  — Physical  Principles  Involved.  — The  Chemistry  of  Brewlnff.— The 
Hlcro«coi>e.  —  Vegetable  Biology.  —  Fermentation.  —  Water.  —  Barley  and  Malting.— 
Arrangement  of  Brewery  Plant.— Quantities  of  Materials.— Fermentation.— Antlsepnoi. 
—Finings.— Characteristics  of  Beer.— Diseases  of  Beer.— Index. 

"  A  thorough  and  comprehensive  text-book  .  .  .  up-to-date  .  .  .  a  standard 
iezt-book."— Breuwrtf'  Journal. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    Fully  Illustrated.    6s.  net. 

PEAT:     Its    Use    and    Manufacture. 

By  PHILIP  R.  BJORLING,  Consulting  Hydranlio  Engineer^ 

And  FREDERICK  T.  GISSING. 

Qmvmru.  CoimifTS.— Introduction.— The  Formation  of  Peat— Area  and  Depth  of  Bogs  in 
Principal  Countries.— Manufacture  of  Peat  Fuel.  &c.— Cut  Peat,  Dredged  Peat,  andfMannlkctnred 
Peat.— Machlnerr  employed  in  the  Mannfactureof  Peat  Fuel.— Peat  Moes  Litter,  and  the  MaehlneiT 
-employed  in  its  Ilanufacture.-Peat  Cliarcoal  and  its  Manufacture-— Cost  of  making  Peat  Fuel  and 
'Charcoal.— Other  Productions  derived  from  Peat,  such  as  ^r.  Manure.  Candles.  Dyes,  Paper,  so. 

•BlBUOQBAPBT.— IUDBX. 

**  A  vast  amount  of  valuable  hiformation   .    .   .    excellent  illustrations."— TtoMS  .ffn^iiiMriiia 
**TheiS^tment  throughout  is  clear  and  interesting   .    .    .    excellent  plates."— jB!n0<iieer^. 


In  Medium  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth.      Fully  Illustrated.      12s.  6d.  net 

PAPER    TECHNOLOGY! 

AN  BLBHENTART  MANUAL  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE,  PHTSICAL  QUAUTIBS, 

AND  CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PAPER  AND  OF 

PAPERMAKING  FIBRES. 

With  Selected  Tables  for  Stationers,  Publlsheps,  and  Others. 

By   R.   W.   SINDALL,   F.C.S. 

CoNTBMTS. — Introduction. — Technical  Difficulties  relating  to  Paper. — Raf  Papers.— 

Esparto,  Straw,  Notes  on  Beating.— Wood  Pulp.— Wood  Pulp  Papers.— Packing  Pmrs  — 

""Art"  Papers.— The  Physical  Qualities  of  Paper.— The  Chemical  Constituents  of  Pi^r. 

—The  Microscope.— Fibrous  Materials  used  in  Paper*  making.— Analysis  of  a  Sheet  of 


Paper.— The  C.  B  S.  Units.  -Cellulose  and  its  Derivatives.— History.  Chronology,  and 
Statistics. —  Dictionary  of  Chemical  Terms.— Glossary.- City  and  Guilds  Questions.— 
Indbx. 

'*  Exceedingly  instructive  and  particularly  usefuL"— /'<x>#r  MaJuri  Manthfy  Journal, 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  80  Ulustrationa.    68.  net. 

THE    CLAYWORKER'S   HANDBOOK. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Materlata  and  Methods  employed  In  Brickmaking  and  Pottery, 
By  the  Author  of  "THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  CLAYWORKING,"  Aa 
_  GBHBaAL  CoBTBHTs.— Materials  used  in  aayworking :  Olays,  Bngobes,  Olases.  Colours, 
Water,  Fuel,  Oils,  and  Luiiricants.— The  Preparation  of  the  Clay.  Mining  and  Qnarrying. 
Weathering,  Washing.  Grinding.  Tempering,  and  PuQring.— Machinery :  Boilers,  Engines.  General 
Machinery.  Sieves,  Mixing  Machinery,  Presses.  Ac— Dryers  and  Drying.— Engbbhig  and  Glasing. 
—letting  or  Charging.  Transport— Kilns.— Firing.— Discharging,  Sorting,  and  Packing.— Defects 
and  Waste.— Tests.  Analysis  and  Control.— Bibuoj aaPBT.— Tablxs.-  Irpbx. 

"We  can  thoroughly  recommend  this  handy  little  book  to  all  our  readers.**— BHok  amd 
Pottery  Trada^Jowmtd. 
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AUTH0BI8BD  INGLISH  TRAJTBLATIOK. 

la  Lftrge  8to.    Cloth.    With  147  Illustrations.     15s.  net 

A  MAlfUAL  or 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SEWAGE  TREATMENT. 

By    Prop.    bUNBAR, 

Director  of  the  Inetttvte  of  Stete  HTglene,  Hamburg' 

TmAifSLATED  BY  HARRY  T.   CALVERT,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  P.I.C., 

Chief  Chemical  Aaaistant,  Wett  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Rtren  Board. 

COHTBHTS.— Growth  of  Rirer  Pollution.— Legal  Heasurea  taken  by  Central  and  Loca 

Aathoritiea.--RiM  and  Development  of  Methods  of  Sewage  Treatment.— Earlier  Views 

on  Methods  of  Treatment.— Characteristics  of  Sewage.— (Elects  of  Pnrifloatlon  Works. 

^Methods  for  the  Remoral  of  Suspended  Matters.- For  the  Removal  of  Putreedbility.— 

Disinfeotion.— Supervision  and  Insipection  of  Works.— Utility  and  Cost— Ihdkx. 


BeatUi/uU^  UUutrckUd,  vntk  Numerous  PlcUea^   DiagramB,  and 
Figures  in  the  Text.     tU,  net, 

TRADES'      WASTE: 

ITS  TBSATHBirr   AND   UTIUSATIOir. 
Handbook  for  Boroach  BnglnMn,  Supreyon,  Arebitoets,  and  Analysts. 
Bt    W.    NATLOR,    F.O.S.,    A.M.lHBT.O.E.. 

Chief  Inspsetor  of  Rivers,  RibUe  Joint  OoinmltUa. 
"Them  is  probablv  no  person  in  Bngland  Uy-drnj  better  fitted  to  deal  ratfoaaUy  with 
•aoh  a  8obJeoi*'«Brt(<iA  SemitaHan. 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    With  59  DlastratioDs.    6s.  net 


A  ManwU  for  the  Use  of  Manufaoturera,  Inapectora,  MedioaJ  Offlcara  of 
Health,  Engineera,  and  Othera. 

By   WILLIAM    NICHOLSON, 

Chief  Smoke  Inspector  to  the  Sheffield  Corporation. 
**We  welcome  such  an  adequate  statement  on  an  important  subject**— BrieisA 
MsHcalJmtnuU. 


Sbcond  Edition.     In  Medium  8vo.    Thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- Written. 

15s.  neto 

CALCAREOUS     CEMENTS: 
TH£IR  MATURE.  PREPARATION.  AMD  U8E8. 

By   gilbert   R.    REDGRAVE.    Assoc.   Inst.   C.E., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Technology,  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 

And  CHARLES  SPACKMAN,  F.C.S. 

*'  We  can  thoro«|^y  recoanmend  it  as  a  first-dass  investmttit.  "^—Praetkal  Em^i$tMr, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     5s.  net 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  CEMENT  WORKS'  CHEMISTS. 

By  frank  B.  gatehouse,  F.CS. 

Gbhsral  CoNTBifTS.—Introductioa.— Chemicals  and  Apparatus.— Books.— Auidysis  and 
Calculations  of  Raw  Materials.— Analysis  of  Fuel,  Kiln  Gases,  Lubricants  and  water.^ 
Cement  Analysis.— Gypsum,  Plaster,  &c.,  Burnt  Lime.— Appbndichs.— Indbx. 


will  be  of  great  use  in  Cement  Works."— ^rcAtfttA 
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Whh  Four  Folding  PUtes  and  Nnmerons  SluBtrationB.    Large  9to. 
88.  6d.  net 

ViriLTSSR     SXJPPX^Ys 

A  Praotloal  Trwttla§  on  th§  8§l§atton  of  Sources  and  the  Dittrlbutlon  of  Water. 
Bt  REGINALD  K  MIDDLETON^  M.1nbt.G.E.,  M.Inot.Mboh.B.,  F.8.I. 

Abridokd  COHtbmhs.— Introduotory.— BeqnlremeDts  as  to  Qoallty.— BMuiromenU 
as  to  Quantity.— storage  Beservolrs.— Parlflcatioii.~SerTioe  Eesenroiia.— -The  Flow 
of  Water  through  Pipes.  —  Distributing  Systems.  —  Pumping  Machines.  —  Special 
Bequirements. 

"As  a  companion  for  the  student,  and  a  constant  reference  for  the  technical  man,  we 
anticipate  it  will  take  an  important  position  on  the  bookshelf."— ProettotU  Bngineer. 


In  Large  Grown  8vo.    Fully  lUnstrated.    In  Two  Volumes. 
VoLums  I.     Fourth  Edition.    Price  78.  6cl.  net. 
99       II.     Third  Edition.    Ready  Shortly. 

THE   CHEMISTRY    OF 


A  Hand'Book  on  the  Production^  PuHfloationt  and  Testing  of  Illuminating 
Qaa,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye-Produots  of  Qas  manufaoture. 

By  W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERPIELD,  M.A.,  F.LC,  P.O.S., 

Formerly  Head  Gta«mist,  Om  Works,  fiackton,  London.  B. 
"  The  BIST  WORK  oi  its  kind  which  we  have  ever  had  the  i^eaiore  of  re- 
viewing."— Journal  of  Ocu  LigiUing, 


With  Diagrams  and  UloBtrations.     58.  net. 

THB    PRINOIPLES    OF    ITS    GENBRATIGN    AND    USB. 
By  F.   H.   LEEDS,   F.I.O.,  F.C.S., 

Member  of  the  Society  d  Pablic  Analysts  and  of  the  Acetylene  Aaaoolation; 

And   W.    J.  ATKINSON   BUTTERFIELD,   M.A,   F.LC,  F.CS., 

Consulting  Chemist,  Author  of  **  The  Chemistry  of  Oas  Hanafaotnre." 
"  Brimfol  of  information.**— CA«m.  Trade  Journal. 

"  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book  to  the  manufacturer  as  a  reliable  work 
of  reference,  to  the  user  as  supplying  valuable  hints  on  apparatus  and  methods  of 
procedure,  and  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  certain  guide."— ^oetj/fone. 


Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     Price  168.  net. 

FIRE    AND    explosion    RISKS: 

4  Handbook  of  the  Detection,  InoeetlgatlontOnd  Preeentlon  ofFlree  and  Exploafom. 

By    Db.   von    SCHWABTZ. 

Translated  from  the   Revised   German   Edition 

By  C.   T.   C.   SALTER. 

AB3RID0XD  GsinBAL  CoNTHNTS.— Ftres  and  Bxplosions  of  a  General  Character  — 

Dangers  arising  from  Sources  of  Light  and  Heat.— Dangerous  Gases.— Klsks  Attending 

Special  Industries.  —  Materials  Employed.  —  Asolcultural  Products.— Fats,  Oils,  and 

Kesins.— Mineral  Oils  and  Tar.— Alcohol,  <tc.— Metals,  Oxides,  Adds,  (fee.- Lightning 

Ignition  Appliances,  Fireworks. 

*'The  work  affords  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  chemistry  of  Are  and  kindred 
topics."— /^rs  and  Water. 

"  A  complete  and  useful  sunrey  of  a  subject  of  wide  Interest  and  vital  importance."— 
00  and  CoUmrman'e  Journal. 
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Fourteenth  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised.    The  Appendix  on  Sanituy 
Law  being  Entirely  Re- Written  for  this  Edition.     Price  6s. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION: 

A  HAMD'BOOK  FOR  SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  OTHERS 

INTERESTED  IN  SANITATION. 

By  GEORGE    REID,    M.D^   D.P.H^ 

FOkm^  Mtm,  C^ttmciL  at$d  Exa»mitur,  Samiarv  ImsHimU  ^  Grmi  BrUmkt, 
mmd  Mtdkmi  Officer  U  tks  StmffbrtUkirt  Cnmiy  CttmeiL 

Tnitb  an  Bppen^fi  on  Sanitate  Xaw. 

Bj    HERBERT    MAN  LEY,    M.A.,    M.B.,    D.P.H^ 

BarrisUr-4U-La!W. 

Gbnbral  Contents.— IntrodtMtion.  — Water  Supply:  Drinking  Water,  PoUatiao  of 
Water.-— Ventilation  and  Wanning. —Principles  of  Sewage  RemovaL— Details  of  Drainage ; 
Refuse  Removal  and  Disposal.— Sanitary  and  Insanitary  Work  and  ApipUances. — Details  of 
Plumbers' Work.— House  Construction. — Infection  and  Disinfection— Food,  Inspection  of; 
Characteristics  of  Good  Meat;  Meat,  Milk,  Fish,  &c,  unfit  for  Human  Food.— Appendix : 
Samtary  Law;  Model  Bye-Laws,  cs:c. 

"  A  VBltY  USEFUL  HANDBOOK,  with  m  very  useful  Appendix.  We  recommend  it  not  only  to  SANITAKY 
INSFBCTORS,  but  to  HOUSBMOLDBkS  and  ALL  interested  in  Sanitary  Umia%.''—SmtiUmry  Rutrd, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.     With  53  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS   ON  SANITATION. 

By  JOHN  WM.  HARRISON,  M.R.San.L, 

Mem.  Incor.  Assoc.  Mun.  and  County  Engineers ;  Survejror,  Wombwell,  Yorics. 

Contents. — Water  Supplv.— Ventilation.— Drainage.— Sanitary  Building  Constnictioa. — 
Infectious  Diseases. — Food  Inspection. — Duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  and  Ouunon 
Lodging- Houses.— Infectious  Diseases  Acu.— Faaory  and  Workshop  Acts. — Hoosing  of 
the  Woridng-Oasses  Aa.— Shop  Hours  Acts.— Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.    The  Mar- 

Sine  Acts. — Sale-  of  Horseflesn,  &c..   Rivers  Pollution. — Canal  Boats  Act. — Diseases  of 
imals.— Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Order.— Model  Bye* Laws.— Miscellaneous.— 
Index. 
"  Acoirate,  reliable,  and  compiled  with  conciseness  and  care." — Sanitafy  RtccrtL 


Second  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.    Profiisely 
Illustrated.    Ss.  6d.  net. 

SANITARY   ENGINEERING: 

A  PraatiocU  Manual  of  Town  Drainage  and  Sewage  and  Refuee  DiepomU, 

W9it  SwUteiY  AutliorltlM,  Kiifl(1ii#crSa  iMpMtovv,  AivMtsots, 

Oontraotort,  md  ttudantt. 

By  FRANCIS  WOOD,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

Borough  Engineer  and  Sonreyor,  Fulham ;  late  Borough  Engineer,  Bacup,  Lanes. 

OlDNISRAL    OONTBNTS. 

Introduction. — Hydraulics.— Valodty  of  Water  in  Pipes.- Earth  Presmures  and  Retaining 
Walls. — Powers.— House  Drainage. —Land  Drainage. — Sewers. — Separate  System. — Sewage 
Pumping.— Sewer  Ventilation.— Drainage  Areas.— Sewers,  Manholes,  ftc— Trade  Relbae.— 
Sewage  Disposal  Works.  —  Bacterial  TreatmenL  —  Sludge  Disposal.  —  Construction  and 
Cleansing  of  Sewers.— Refuse  DisposaL— Chimneys  and  Foundations. 

"  The  Totnme  bristles  with  infonnatioa  which  wUl  b«  greedily  read  by  thoie  In  need  of  swhfnre.  The 
book  u  one  that  oufi^ht  to  be  ou  the  booksheires  of  every  practical  ENdNBER."— XviiAny  Jtmttmi. 

•'  A  VERTTABLB  POCKET  COMPENDIUM  of  Sanitary  En((hieeftaff.  ...  A  work  wlilch  nay.  la 
naoy  respects,  be  considered  as  COMPLETE  .  .  .  COMMENOABLY  CAUTIOUS  .  .  .  INTBEBSnNG 
.    .    .    SUGGBSTtVR.''^Fit6iu  HsaitM  BturiMMT 
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Vol.  1.  Now  Ready.   In  Half  Morocco,  248.  net. 

In  7\oo   Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself* 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL    TABLES 

for  the  Use  of  Analysts,  Phyaiciata,  Chemioal  Manufaoturera  and 
Seientific  Chemiata. 

Yolnme  1. — Chemical  Engineeriiig,  Physical  Chemistry. 
Tolnme  II. — Chemical  Physics,  Pure  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

[Shortiy, 

By    JOHN    CASTELL-EVANS,    F.I.C.,   F.C.S., 

Lecturer  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  at  the  Finsbury  Technical  CoUtf  e. 

The  Tables  ma.y  almost  claim  to  be  ezhaustiYej  and  embody  and  collate  all  the  moat 
■r^ent  data  established  by  experimentalists  at  home  and  abroa4r  The  Tolumes  wifl  be 
found  invaluable  to  all  engaged  in  research  and  experimental  investigation  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics. 

The  Work  comprehends  as  far  as  possible  all  kulxs  and  tables  requlYed  by  tha 
Analyst,  Brewer,  Distiller,  Acid-  and  Alkali-Manufiicturer,  &c.,  &c ;  and  also  the  pritt- 
cipal  dau  in  Thkrmo-Chkmistrv,  Elbctro-Cmbmistsy,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Chbmical  Physics.  Every  possible  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  perfect  accuracy,  and 
•to  include  the  remits  of  the  most  recent  investigations. 


Second  Edition.     In  Large  Svo,    Handsome  OlotK     BeatUi/uUy 
niuetraUd,     With  Platte  and  Figures  in  the  Text,    Sis,  net. 

BOAD   MAKING   AND   MAINTENANCE: 

A  PracUcal  Treatiae  for  Engideera,  Surueyora,  and  Othera, 

With  an  Histobioal  Skbtoh  of  Anoisnt  and  Modbbm  PBAononL 

By  THOS.  AITKEN,  As8oc.M.In8T.0.E., 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and  Oounty  Bnclneen;  Member  of  the  Suiitary 
Intk ;  Surveyor  to  the  Oounty  Cfonncll  of  FUe.  Onpsr  Division. 

WrrH  NUMEROUS  PLATES,  DIAGRAMS,  AMD  lUUSTRATIONS. 
GoNTBNTs. — Historical  Sketch. — ^Resistance  of  Traction. — Layins  out 
New  Roads.  —  Earthworks,  Drainage,  and  Retaining  Walls.  —  Road 
Materials,  or  Metal. — Quarrying. — Stone  Breaking  and  Hanlaffe. — Road- 
Rolling  and  Scarifying. — ^The  Construction  of  New,  and  the  Maintenanoe 
of  existing  Roads. — Carriage  Ways  and  Foot  Ways. 

"  The  Ltteraiy  style  Is  ixoiujm.  .  .  .  A  ooBKpmmvsivi  and  BZOiLun  Modern  Book,  an 
UP-vo*DAra  work.  .  .  .  Should  be  on  the  reference  shelf  of  every  Municipal  and  Ooimtjr 
itngtneer  or  Surveyor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  every  OoloniiU  Bnfineer.''— 2^  /Jwpiyer. 


In  Handsome  Cloth,     FuUy  Illustrated, 

DXJSTX^SSS      ROAD 


By   J.    WALKER    SMITH, 

Borough  Engineer  and  Master  of  Works,  Edinburgh. 
CovTUTS.— Necessity  for  Improved  and  Standard  Eoad  Construction.— Tar.— Standardisation 
•of  Matrix.— Aggreffate  for  Macadam  —  DlfTennt  Modes  of  Preparing  and  Laying.— Mechanical 
Mixing.- Effects  of  Wear,  Density.  Porosity,  Distribution  of  Weight.— Scavenging ;  Watering  and 
Maintenance.  —  Cross  i-all  Gradient,  Noise,  Hygienic  Surfsoe.  —  Rolling.— Statistics.  —  T^ 
graying.— Irdix. 
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In  Lftrge  Sro.    Handaome  Cloth.    Profosely  Blaitrated.    90b.  net. 
A   TREATISE    ON 

COLOUR    MANUFACTURE. 

A  Gnldo  to  tiM  Prepapatlon,  Examination,  and  AppUeatlon  of  all  the 

Flfirment  Coloupi  In  Practical  Use. 

By  GEORGE  ZERR  and  Dsl   R.   RUBENCAMP. 

AlTTHORIDD  EXOUBH  TRAH8LATI0H  BT  DB.  a  MATER,  OF  BUBODOBF. 

"ThiioomimheiifiTe  guide    .    .    .    UMfal  And  Interesting. '*~0{{  and  (^four  rr«<f«t' 
Journal. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  Illustrations.     12s.  6d« 

PAINTERS'  COLOURS,  OILS,  AND  VARNISHES : 

▲    PRAGTIGAIi    BLAJraAIi. 

By  GEORGE   H.   HURST,  F.C.S. 

Gbnbral  C0NTBNT8.— Introductorr— The  Composition,  MANUFAcrvaK, 
A8SAT,  and  Analysis  of  Pigments,  White,  Red,  Yellow  and  Orange,  Green, 
Blue,  Brown,  and  Black— Lakes— Colour  and  Paint  Machinery— Paint  Vehicles 
(OOs,  Turpentine,  &c,  &c)— Driers— Varnishes. 

"  A  THOSOUGHLY  rRACTiCAL  boolc,  ...  the  ONLY  Bngliah  work  that  wtirfactorOy 
Inets  of  the  manufacture  of  oOs,  colourt,  and  pigments.*— C^Mttfe^  TrtuUf  Jmmtml. 


In  Crown  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Illustrations.    5s. 

THE  PAINTER'S  LABORATORY  GUIDL 

A  Stadent's  Handbook  of  Paints,  Colours,  and  Yamishes. 

By  GEORGE  H.   HURST,  F.C.S, 

Abstract  or  Contbnts.  —  Preparation  of  Pigment  O>lours.  —  Chemical  Prindples- 
ImrolTed.— Oils  and  Varnishes. — Pn^rties  of  Oils  and  Varnishes. — ^Tests  and  Ezperiments. 
^Plants,  Methods,  and  Machinery  of  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufactures. 

"This  excellent  handbook,  ...  the  model  of  what  a  handbook  should  be." — OUt^ 
Cchurt,  and  DrysaiierUs, 


Third  Edition,  Revised.    In  Crown  Svo.  extra.  With  Numerons  ninttra* 
tkot  and  .Hates  (some  in  Colours),  including  Original  Designs.    12b.  6d. 

Painting  and  Decorating: 

A   Complete  PmoUcal  Manual  for  House 
Painters  and  Decorators. 

By    WALTER    JOHN    PEARCE, 

donjasa  at  tkb  MAVOBBsna  TBomnoAL  bobool  fob  BousB-PAnraniQ  and  dboobativo 
'*  A  THOROUOHLT  V8KWVL  BOOK     .     .     .     GOOD,  BOUND,  PRAOnOAL  IKIOB- 

NATION  in  a  OLBAB  and  OONCISI  TOBM,**^Plumber  €tnd  Decorator. 

**  A  THOBOUOHLT  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  TEXT-BOOK.      .     .     .     So  FULL  an^ 

OOMPLBTB  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  anything  further  oonld  h^ 
added  about  the  Painter's  craft**— ^vi^eierr  Journal. 
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0HBMI8TE7  AND  TJSOHNOLOGY.  8r 

Second  Edition.    In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.     With  4  Plates 
and  Several  lUnstrations.      168.  net. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  INDIA  RUBBER. 

A  Tpaatise  on  the  Nature  of  India  Rubber,  its  Chemical  and  Physleal  Bzamina-- 
tion,  and  the  Determination  and  Valuation  of  India  Rubber  Substitutes. 

Including  the  Outlines  of  a  Theory  on  Yulcaniaation, 
By  carl   otto    WEBER,    Ph.D. 

"  R«pleU  with  scientific  and  also  with  technical  interost.    .    .   .  The  section  on  physical' 
properties  is  a  complete  risumi  of  erery  thing  known  on  the  suhiect.^^lHdia-ruidfrjaurHa/, 


In  Handsome  Cloth.    Folly  Illustrated. 
THE    MANUFACTURE    OP    RUBBER    GOODS. 

By  ADOLF  HEIL  and  Dr.  W.  ESCH. 

Translated  by  EDWARD  W.  LEWIS,  A.C.G.I.,  F.C.S., 

Chemist  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  Ingram  &  Son,  London. 

Gbnbkal  Contents. — Raw  Material  and  its  Preparation. — ^Vulcanisation.— Rubber 
Mixings. — Manu&ctore  of  Soft  Rubber  Goods. — Manufacture  of  Hard  Rubber  Goods. 
—Regeneration  of  Waste  Rubber.— Specific  Gravity  of  Rubber  Goods.— Indbx. 


In  Large  Crown  8vo.     Fully  Illustrated.    5s.  net. 

AND  THBIR  ALLIED  PRODT70T8, 
A  Pnutleal  Handbook  for  th§  Manufacturer,  Agrioulturlat,  and  Studont  of  Toohnotogy^ 

By    THOMAS    LAMBERT, 

Analytical  and  Technical  Chemist. 

Contents. — HistoricaL — Glue. — Gelatine.— Size  and  Isinglass.— Treatment  of  Efflu- 
ents  produced  in  Glue  and  Gelatine  Making.— Liquid  and  other  Glues,  Cements,  ftc— Use» 
of  CAum  and  Gelatine. — Residual  Products.— Analysis  of  Raw  and  Finished  Piroducts.— 
Appbndix.  —Index. 

"A  sufficient  account  of  modem  methods  of  working,  chiefly  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
A  book    .    .    .    ofreal  value.**- CA^Mtfa/AT^rutf. 


In  Large  8vo.     Handsome  Cloth.     Fully  Illustrated.     15s.  net 

ZiBAfr:HEaR    fTRADSaS'    OHCBBSXSfrRY. 

A  Praatioal  Manual  on  tko  Analysis  of  Materiais  and  FIntsbsd  Produots, 

Bt  S.  R.  TROTMAN,  M.A..  F.I.C, 

Public  Analyst  for  the  City  of  Nottingham,  Member  of  the  International  Association 

of  Leather  Trades'  Chemists. 

Synopsis  op  Contents.— Standard  Solutions.— Adds,  Alkalies,  &c.— Water.— Depilation 

and  Deliming.— Fleshings,  &c.—Ghie.— Spent  Liquors.— Mineral  and  Vegetable  Tanning 

A«»nts.— Gib. — Soaps.— Varnishes. — Skin.— Leather.  —  Dyestuffs.— Degreasing  Agents.— 

Effluents.— Glcssary.—Indkx. 


In  Large  8vo.    Handsome  Cloth.    With  Plates  and  Illustrations.    78.  6d.  net. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF  INK. 

A  Handbook  of  tks  Production  and  Properties  of  Printing,  Writing,  and  Copying  Inks. 
By  C.  A.  MITCHELL,  B.A.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  &  T.  C  HEPWORTH. 

"Thoroughly  well  arranged    .    .    .   and  of  a  genuinely  practical  order.**— ^nMcAPrm/irr. 
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Skoond  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  ThroughotU.    In  Two  Large 
Volumes,    Hcmdsome  Cloth, 

A    MANUAL    OP    DYEING; 

fOH  THE  USE  OF  PRACTICAL  DYERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  STUDENTS. 
•  AND  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  THE  ART  OF  DYEING, 

B.  KNECHT,  Pb.D^  F.LC,     ^^  CHR.  RAWSON,  FXC^  F.C.S.. 

BMd  Q<  tb«  GhMDlatrr  Mid  Dyvliiff  DepMtuMat  of         Lato  H«d  of  th*  0lMail>ti7  ■»!  Dydag  DcpwtiMKt 
tko  TMhakia  Bohool.  JUnofaMtarz  Idltor  of  "  Tho        of  tho  TMhnlml  Ooltam.  Bndted  :  MoMbw 
J«wBikloftb«looMirofI>y«nftndOolovxlsli:"  OoomU  of  tho  looMif  of  Drwt  anfA  OolowMil 

And  RICHARD  LOEWBNTHAL,  PIlD. 

QavMRAL  €oKTiNT8.~Chemioal  Technoloe^  of  the  Textile  Fabrioe— 
V^ater— WMhing  and  Bleaching  —  Acida,  MuOiee,  Mordanta— Natural 
Colouring  Matters—Artifioial  Oi^anio  Colouring  Matters— Mineral  Colours 
—Machinery  need  in  Dyeins — Tinctorial  Propertiea  of  Colouring  Mattera — 
Ana^sis  and  Valuation  of  Material!  need  in  Dyeing,  ftc,  ko, 

*  Thla  MithoritattTe  aad  exIiMutiTe  work  ...  the  uon  oomtlbtb  we  liaTe  jet  aaeo 
ea  the  eobjeet"— AarfOt  Mam^aetmrer. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,     Pp.  %-xv  +  4O6,     IBs.  net, 

THE    SYNTHETIC    DYESTUFFS, 

Ain> 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  FROM  WHICH  THEY  ARE  DERIVED. 

By  JOHN  CANNELL  CAIN,  D.Sc.  (Makchmtkb  and  T^bingbn), 

Technical  Chemist, 

And  JOCELYN  FIELD  THORPE,  Ph.D.  (Heidklbkbo). 

Lecturer  on  Colouring  Matters  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester. 

Part  I.  Theoretical.    Part  II.  Practical.    Part  III.  Analytieal. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 

that  has  appeared.    .    .    .    Will  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Organic  Chemistry 

generally.*^— C%«mtMU  7rade  Journal. 


Companion  Volume  to  Knecht  di  Rawson's  **  Dyeing,"    In  Large  8vo, 

Handsome  Cloth,  Library  Style,    16s,  net. 

A  DIOTIONABT  OF 

DYES,  MORDANTS,  &  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

USED  IN  DYEING  AND  CAUCO  PRINTING. 

Wtt/i  FormuloSt  Properties,  and  Applioatlons  of  the  uarlous  substances  deseHbsil, 

and  ooneiss  directions  for  their  Commercial  Valuation, 

and  for  ttie  Detection  of  Adulterants, 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RAWSON,  F.I.O.,  P.C.S., 

Consolting  Chemist  to  the  Behar  Indigo  Planters'  Association ;  Co-Author  of  **  A  Maaoal 

of  Dyeinf  ;** 

WALTER  M.  GARDNER,  F.C.S., 

Head  of  tile  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Bradford  Municipal  Teohnlcal  College ; 
Bditor  of  the  **  Joom.  80c  Dyen  and  Coloorlsts ; " 

Akd  W.  F.  LAYCOCK,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S., 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist 
**  Turn  to  the  book  as  one  may  on  any  sabiect,  or  any  snbstanee  in  o<mneotioii  witti  the 
trade,  and  a  reference  is  sore  to  be  found     The  authors  have  apparently  left  nothing  oak** 
^Textile  Mereurtf. __^ 
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THE  TJSXTILE  INDUSTRIES.  8j 

In  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     With  NnmerooB  Illustrationg.    6e.  net. 

THE    COTTON    WEAVERS'   HANDBOOK. 

A  PraeUeai  Quide  to  the  Conatructhn  and  Costing  of  Cotton  Fabrtoi, 
with  Studies  in  Design. 

bt  henry  b.  heylin, 

Of  the  Boyal  Technical  Institute,  Salford. 

00KTB2ITB. —Weaving.— Designing.  ~  Weayen.— The  Power  Loom  and  its  Aooessories.  ~ 
iLnalysing  or  Disseotion  of  the  Oloth.— Olotb  Quoting  or  Costing.— Division  of  the  Ootton 
InduHtry  in  England.— Yams  for  MannfaotnriDg  Pnrposes.— The  Selection  of  ^  arp  Yams 
and  Yam  Testing.— Bead  and  Heald  Counting  and  Calculations.— Important  Labour 
Units  in  a  Weaving  Mill.— Miscellany. -IllustratioQB  of  Machinery.— Examination  Ques- 
tions.— Ivnnz. 

"Mr.  Heylin*s  text-book  is  a  very  reliable  one.  It  is  difficult  to  mark  out  any  special 
points  among  so  much  excellent  matter."— JDyer  and  CcUieo  Printer, 

Lftiige  8to.    Profoaely  Illostrated  with  Plates  and  Figures  in  the  Text. 

168.  net. 

THE  SPINNING  AND  TWISTING  OF  LONG 
VEGETABLE  FIBRES 

CPLAX,    HEMP,    JUTE,    TOW,    A    RAMIE). 

A  PraeUeai  Manual  of  the  most  Modern  Methods  as  applied  to  the  Hackling,  Carding 
Preparing,  Spinning,  and  Twisting  of  the  Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commeree. 

Bt  HERBERT  R.  GARTER,  Belfast  and  Lille. 
GnmULL  OOHTBNTS.— Long  Vegetable  Fibres  of  Commerce.— Bise  and  (Growth  of 
the  Spinning  Industry.— Raw  Fibre  Markets.— Purchasing  Baw  Material.— Storing  and 
Preliminai7  Operatlons.—HackUng.— Sorting.— Preparing.— Tow  Carding  and  Minng.— 
Tow  Combing.— Gill  Spinning.- The  Boving  Frame.— Dry  and  Demi-sec  Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning  waste.— Tarn  Beeling.— Manofaotnre  of  Threads.  Twines,  and 
Cords.— Rope  Making.— The  Mechanical   Department.— Modem  Mill  Constmotion.- 


"  Meets  the  reqoirements  of  the  Mill  Manager  or  Advanced  Stadent  in  a  manner 
perhaps  more  than  satisfactory.  .  .  .  We  must  highly  commend  the  work  as  repre* 
senting  np-to-date  practice."- Mature. 


In  Large  8vo,  Handsome  Cloth,  %nih  Numerous  Ulustrations,      9s.  net. 

TEXTILE  FIBRES  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF 

The  Oeeuppenee,  Distribution,  Ppeparation,  and  Industrial  Uses  of  the 
Animal,  Vefiretable,  and  Mineral  Products  used  In  Spinning  and  Weavingr*^ 

By    WILLIAM    1.    H  ANN  AN, 

Lecturer  on  Botany  at  f  be  Ashton  Municipal  Technical  School,  Lecturer  on  Oottob 
Spinntaig  at  the  Ohorley  Seienon  and  Art  School,  fta 
**UsBfi7Llay(aiUTiov.  .   .  .    Adkuublb  iLLUSTBATiova   .   .  ."^--^TueUle  Reeorder, 


In  Laige  8voi  with  Illustrations  and  Printed  Patterns.    Price  ais. 

TSXTIIjS     PRINTING: 

A  PBAOTIOAL  MANUAL. 
IndndJilg  the  Prooesses  Used  in  the  Printing  ot 
COTTON,   WOOLLEN,   SILK,   and  HALF- 
SILK  FABEICS. 
By  0.  F.  SEYMOUR  ROTHWELL,  F.O.S., 

Mem,  Soc,  of  ^^hean.  hud. ;  lak  Lectwrtr  M  the  MimU,  Tteh.  tkkoet   Memehuter. 
'*Bt  vab  tem  mmst  and  most  pBAonoAL  book  on  tbxtiu  fbutiho  wMob  baa  tci  been 
broaght  ont,  and  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  snb)eet**^fVr<a<  Mereurf. 

LONDON:  CHARLES  BRIFFIN  A  CO..  LIMITED.  EXETER  STREET.  STRAND. 
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Luge  8vo.    Handeome  Cloih.    12i.  6cL 

BLEACHING  &  CALICO-PRINTING. 

A  Short  Manual  for  Students  and 
Practical  Men. 


By    GEORGE    DUEBR, 

MUiub  I>7«lng,  aad  Print 

Ttahnieil  Bobooto ;  QttaM  and  i 


''^''*^^  ^•■S^.^!?f%!SlLi-?7^*-!i!^  Printinf  DeMrtin«Dt  at  tha  Aoerln|toB  and  Baoop 


A88I8TXD  BT  WILLIAM   TURNBULL 

(of  Tonboll  *  Sftookdak^  Umlfeadl. 

'With  ninitntioni  and  opwarda  of  One  Hundred  Dyed  and  Printed  PMtenia 
designed  apeoially  to  show  yariom  Stagea  of  toe  Proooiiei  deaocibed. 

GENERAL  CONTENTS. -Ootton,  CompcMdtkm  of;  Bliaohoto,  New 
JProceMea;  PsiNTiNa,  Hand-Blodc;  Flat-Fireia  Work;  Maobine  PrkJAuig— 
JdoRDajm—STTLiB  o#  GALioo-PBiimMO :  The  Dyed  or  Madder  S^l%  Benik 
Padded  S^le,  Ducharge  and  Extract  Style,  Chromed  or  BaiMd  Coloon, 
IneohiUe  Colours,  Ac.  ~  Thiokeners  ~  Natural  Organic  Colonring  Matten 
—Taonin  Matters  —  Oils,  Soaps,  Solvents —Organic  Adds— Salts— Mineial 
•  Colours— Coal  Tar  Colours— Dyeing— Water,  Softening  of— Theory  of^Colours 
—Weights  and  Measores,  Ice. 

"  When  a  asAOT  way  oat  of  a  dlffloolty  ii  wanted,  it  Is  »  aooD  umm  nis  that  It  to  iMBd.'— 
Tmtau  Btoordtr. 

"Mr.  Puiaa's  woEK  will  be  found  Moar  rnaruL.    .   .   .   Hie  Infonnatlon  giTon  Is  of  aasif 
•VALOB.   .   .   .   The  Beotpes  are  vaoaooeaiT  rEAOnoAU*'— 3V«NI«  Jr«MiriMlMnr. 


In  Handsome  doth.     With  7<t  Illnstcations.     5s.  net. 

DYEING    AND   GLEANING. 

By    frank    J.    FARRELL,    MLSa,    &a 

Gbnxbal  Co NTBHTS.— Technology  of  the  Textile  Fibres.  —  Dry 
•Cleaning.  —  Wet  Cleaning.  —  Dyeing. — Dry  Dyeing.— Special  Methods, 
Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Skin  IWgs^  Feathers,  and  Hats.— FIniafaing.— 
Appbndiobb.  — Inbxx. 

*'  A  timely  and  valiiahle  ooatrlbntion  .  .  .  weU  got  np  in  every  way."— Dyar  tmi 
(kiUo  PrinUr, 
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INTRODUOTORT  8CIEN0B  BBRIE8.  8s 

"  B<qn  OOULD  HOT  HAY!  ▲  MOEB  ALLUUna  DfTBODUOTIOH  tO  lOtolltiflO  pomilto 

^luttk  thtM  nhamtlng-lookliig  Toltunes."— Letter  to  the  PvbUiheii  from  tbe  Head- 
viaiter  of  one  of  our  gre«t  FnDllc  Schools. 

HAndaome  Oloth*  7s.  6d.    GUt,  for  Preaentfttion,  St.  6d. 

OPE]l-AIlt  STUDIES  1)1  BOTAjlY: 

SKSTCHSS    OF   BBITISH    WILD    FL0WSB8 

nr  THSIB  HOHSS. 
By  R.  LLOYD  PRAEGEB,  B.A.,  M.RLA. 

OliiBtrated  by  Drawings  from  Nature  by  S.  Rosamond  Praesrer, 
and  Photographs  by  R.  Weleh. 
GnrsBAL  CoMnxTB.— A  DuBj-Btarred  PMtura— Under  the  Hawlhorai 
—By  the  Birer— Akttg  the  Shingle— A  Fr»gnnt  Hedgerow—A  Gonnenuur» 
Bog— Where  the  Sftrnphire  nowe— A  Flowery  Meadow— Among  the  Com 
<a  Study  in  Weede)— in  the  Home  of  the  Alpinoe  A  Gity  RnbUah-Heiip— 
Gloeeary. 

*'A  noBH  AHD  SfDCULAsma  book   .    .   .    ihoald  taJn  m  high  place   .   .   .   Ihe 
QlQitnitloiii  are  drawn  with  mnoh  ■kUL"—!^  Tiime%, 

•«  BBAunruLLT  illubhiatsd.    .    .    .    One  of  the  xora  AOOUKin  as  wen  at 
armBznia  books  of  the  Und  we  hare  seen."— ^CAmmmmm. 

** Bedolent  with  the  scent  of  woodland  and  meadow."— 3!M  AontfenL 


WItk  12  FulhPage  il/u^tntUona  from  Photographs.    Oioth, 
Seoond  Edition,  Revised,     8e,  od, 

OPEHIK  STUDIES  III  GEOIiOGY: 

An  Introdnetion  to  Geology  Oat-of-doon. 
Bt    ORBNVILLE  a.  J.  cole,  F.O.S.,  M.R.LA.. 

Professor  of  Oeology  In  the  BoTal  OoDege  of  Sdenoe  for  Ireland, 
and  Bzamlner  In  the  UniTcrslty  of  London. 

QiNXRAL  OoMnxra.— The  Materiab  of  the  Barth— A  Moimtain  HoUow 
—Down  the  Valley —Al<»fl  the  Shore— Aoroes  the  Plain*— Dead  Yoloanoee 
—A  Granite  Highland— The  Annals  of  the  Barth— The  Surrey  HtUa— The 
Voids  of  the  Motmtains. 

**T1ie  rAsoDiATniQ  'Opsi-Aa  BfVDas'  of  Pnov.  Ooli  gtre  tbe  snt^eot  a  omw  or 
AiniiAiiov   .    .    .    cannot  fell  to  aroose  keen  Interest  In  §90U>gr:*^€hologietU  Mmatukf, 
**  A  auBMnra  book,  beantifQlIy  lUnatrated.'^-ilMeMwiii. 


Beautifiiiiy  iiluatrated.     With  a  frontlepieoe  In  Colours,  and  Numerous 
Speoially  Drawn  Plates  by  Charles  Whymper.    7s.  6d. 

mn^-m  STUDIES  111  BitlD-IiIFE: 

SKETCHES  OF  BBITISH  BIRDS  IH  THEIB  HAUHTS. 

By    CHARLES    DIXON. 
The  Spadoos  Air.— The  Open  Fields  and  Downs.— In  the  Hedgerowik— On 
Open  Heath  and  Moot;— <hi  the  Momitains.- Amongst  the  Eyecgreens.— 
Copse  and  Woodland.— By  Stream  and  PooL— The  Sandy  Wastes  and  Mud 
fla&— SeaJaved  Books.— Birds  of  tiie  Cities.- Ihdbl. 
^'Enriched  with  excellent  Ulostratioas.     A  welooaie  addition  to  aH  Hbrafies.*— JVVrt* 
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Twenty-fifth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  oloth,  78. 6d. 
(To  Subscribers,  68.). 

THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 

or  TMB 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GEEAT  BRITAIM 
AND  IRELAND. 

OOMPILBD  FROM  OITIOIAL  80UB018. 

OomprtuUig  (together  wttk  other  Offlolal  Information)  LISTS  of  the 
PAPERS  read  during  the  Seeelon  1907-1908  before  all  the  LEADING 
SOCIETIES  throyghoat  the  Kingdom  engaged  In  the  following  Depart^ 
mente  of  Reeearoh  .*— 

ii.  SdanoeOaMnJly:  ^^.,  SododfitoccapT- 


bf  thamMlTM  with  aefrend  Brancfaetof 
ScMDce,  or  with  Sdenoo  and  litentura 
Jointly. 

ic  jfathrnnatirt  md  Phyrio. 

I  J.  Oiwnittiy  and  Phocognphy. 

1 4.  0«>logy,  GMgnphy,  and  Mineralofy. 

i  s.  Biolofy,  hichiding  Microicopy  and  An- 


tfiropolosy. 


f  6.  Boooomic  Scionoa  and  Sratiitica 

f  7.  Mechanical  Sciance,  Enginaarisg,  aaA- 

Ardutociui^ 
{  8.  Naval  and  Militanr  ScMiica. 
I  9.  Agricultora  and  Horticohnra. 
f  la  Law. 
f  II.  litaratara 
Jia.  Pkydkology. 
{13.  Arcluoolocy. 


§14.  Mkdicinb. 


"Fills  a  very  real  want.'' — Engineering. 

*'  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medkal 
Journal. 

"  The  YbastBook  of  SocnrriBt  is  a  Raoovd  whidi  ought  to  bo  of  tfao  greataalqae  lor 
^pwgrota  of  ^aiaotr^-Ur4  Pkiyfitir,  F.RJL,  K,C^^  Jf^.,  Pmit-PrSSSSoT^i 

-Ix  goes  ahnoat  without  laynig  that  a  Handbook  ol  this  wekittit  wffl  bo  in  thM 
00a  ol  dit  moat  gwierally  uieftil  works  for  tht  library  or  tht  dealLj-riir  TSEaMt. 

-BrttMh  Soctetiaa  ara  now  wail  rapraaaalaa  !n  tha  'YaaiwBook  of  tho  Sdaatiie  aad 
Laanod  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  lTaland."*-KArL  "Sodetiea'*  in  New  Bdhkaof 
*'  Encydopcedia  Britannica,**  toL  xmSL) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  fiOstory^ 
Orpmizatioiiy  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  vaiioiis 
Societies,  and  forming  the  gromidwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.    Also  Copies  of  the  Issues  following. 


ThejrjAm^ooiyM^ociBTnB  forma  a  complete  iwdwc  to  thb  iggimFic  wok  of  the 
MiiionTryeiurTnTFnuioan^epartments.  It  is  used  as  a  Handbook  in  aU  oar  great 
Scmtnnc  C«ntsbs,  Musbums,  and  Libraribs  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  has  becoow 
an  iWDiSPBHtABLB  BOOK  OF  BBFBBBWCB  to  every  one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 
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